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UNIVERSAL    GEOGRAPHY, 

^  ON   TBI   PRINCIPLES   OF  * 

COMPARISON    AND    CLASSIFICATION. 

* 

SEVENTH  EDITION.         • 

Far  thetue  of  the  higher  claeeee  in  Aeademiee  and  Schools.  Conttrueted 
upon  the  plan  of  the  School  Qeography^  by  the  same  authors,  Aecom' 
panted  by  Royal  Qy4zrto  Atlases ,  both  ancient  and  modem,  adapted 
expressly  to  the  work,  executed  in  a  neat  style,  full  colored. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  BY  W.  C.  WOODBRIDGE,  late  Teacher  ia 
.the  American  Asylum.     Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction. 

ANCIENT   GEOGRAPHY    BY  E.  WILLARD,  Principal  of  tl)e  Troy 
Female  Seminary.    Audior  of*'  Geography  for  Beginners.  "^ 


The  Modern  part  of  this  work  has  been  revised  by  the  author  during  his  lata 
residence  at  Paris  (France),  and  subsequently  in  this  country.  ^Vhe'aid  of  Baron 
Humboldt  and  other  eminent  geographers  in  Europe,  has  also  been  availed  oi. 
The  work  comprites  upwards  of  500  full  duodecimo  pages,  and  contains  more 
matter  than  is  usually  found  in  octaro  volumes.  The  maps  to  the  Ancient  Atlas 
are  so  prepared  as  to  exhibit  the  epochs  in  which  each  country  became  knowiiy 
and  both  the  Ancient  and  Modern  names  of  places  are  affixed, 

The  foUowipg  extracts  from  notices  of  this  work  are  from  the  most  reqpeetabfe 
lonrces.  «• 

-•   From  the  North  Arherican  Review. 

The  work  has  been  drawn  up  with  immense  industry  and  good  success.  Con- 
sidering the  great  numbd^  of  topics  introduced,  the  author's  method^  clear  and 
judicious.  He  that  succeeds  in  condensiilg  the  important  branches  of  knowledge, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  tim^  and  labor  of  acquisition,  is  a  benefactor  to  society,  ana 
denoands  the  approbatiflRi'  and  patronage  of  a  generous  public.  Mrs.  Willard's 
part  of  the  work  on  Au^ot  Geography  is  perspicuous,  and  executed  with  good 
judgment.  «• 

From  the  Pvrt  Folio,  Published  at  Philadelphia. 

The  plan  of  the  work  combines  the  attractions  of  novelty  and  ingenuity;  and 
in  the  facilities  it  affords  for  acffjiring  useful  information  on  the  subject  to  which 
it  relates,  it  possesses  decideti  advantages  over  that  which  is  generally  in  pse. 
We  can  therefore  recommend  it  without  hesitation  to  parents  and  conductors  of 
seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  this  judgment  we  are  liappy  to  find, 
is  corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  a  teacher  of  long  experi- 
i,  and  a  scholar  of  the  first  order. 


From  Dr.  Samuel  B^  Wylie,  Ifhiladelphia. 

The  work  is  copious  in  illdbtration,  Iuiill|iou8  in  arrangement,  interesting  in  its 
description  of  the  various  subjects  of  Natiiral  History  comprised  in  its  plan,  and 
in  my  opinion  greatly  superior  as  a  text  bo^  for  advanced  classes,  to  any  system 
of  Geography  which  has  heretofore  come  ub)|09may  notice. 

From  Chatincey  A.  Goodrich,  Pttifessor  in  YaHe  College* 

Mr.  Woodbridn's  Geographical  Works  afi^  in  my  riew,  distinguished  by  a 
rich  variety  of  matti,  a  felicity  of  classification,  ontd  an  aeeuracy  of  detail,  which 
raoder  them  peculiarly  valuable  as  text  books  in  the  instruction  of  youog  persona 


2 

JVoM  ikt  Al.  R99.  T.  C.  Browmeil,  Bigkep  iff  the  JHoetM  €f  CmmeeUmi, 

I  liii¥t  eaumined  the  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Woodbrid^  and  Mrs.  Wilkird*g 
TTniTerwal  Geography,  and  find  it  to  contain  important  iniproveDientiaqKw  the 
MwHer  edition,  concerning  which  I  had  expresBed  my  fall  approbation.  Hia 
{ngeniom  methods  devised  for  impressinff  the  principal  mcts  of  the  science  npoB 
tlie  minds  of  the  stndenls,  most  commend  the  work  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
iostmctors  of  youth. 

F\rom  Robert  WaUh,  Editor  of  the  National  Gazette, 

The  Universal  Geography,  bv  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  E.  Willard,  on  the 
principles  of  comparison  and  classification,  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
▼aluable  works  of  the  kind  extant,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  correspond- 
eat  merit. 

The  ibilowing  is  extracted  from  **  The  Teacher/'  a  PeriodtcaJ  Work,  Edited 
bv  Dr.  Wilhelm  Harnisch,  Director  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers  in  Germany. 
The  value  of  the  testimony  is  much  enhanced  from  the  fiict  that  Germany  takea 
the  lead  of  all  nations  in  geographical  science. 

'*  Two  works  which  have  appeared  in  the  United  States  are  even  more  worthy 
of  translation.  The  first  is  *  Rudimentu  of  Orography ^  fyc.  by  W.  C.  Wood- 
bridge.  Published  in  London,  from  the  7th  American  edition.'  The  second  is 
*  Syetem  of  Universal  Geography,  fyc.  by  W.  C.  fVoodbridge  and  Emma 
WUlard.* 

**  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  best  books  on  Geography  and  the  latest 
Geographical  researclics,  as  those  of  Humboldt  and  Retter,  will  indeed  find  little 
■ew  information,  but  a  faithful  employment  of  ilie  materials  hitherto  collected — 
with  an  excellent  arrangement,  and  an  attractive  mode  of  exhibition.  All  geo> 
graphical  subjects  are  treated  compRratively,  and  in  a  natural  order.  The  maps, 
and  the  wood  engravings  inserted  in  the  text,  are  very  useful  in  the  illustration 
of  these  subjects." 

Whe  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  German  Teacher  of  Geography  in 
the  Fellenberg  School. 

*•  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  larger  Geography  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  I  expresa 
it  as  ray  decided  conviction,  that  it  is  tlie  best  book  of  instruction  in  Geography, 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  work  ifl  incredibly  rich  in  information. . 
The  fundamental  principle  of  a  comparative  doi^cription  of  the  earth  which  per- 
vades the  whole,  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  for  its  novelty  and  excellence. 
An  experiment  which  1  have  made  with  several  pupils  in  the  use  of  this  work» 
has  convinced  me  that  students  in  pursuing  the  plan  of  Sfr.  W.,  not  only  attain  a 
greater  amount  of  knowledge,  than  in  the  ordinary  method,  but  are  introduced  to 
the  study  of  the  Globe  in  a  manner  (ar  better  calculated  to  excite  interest  and 
activity  of  mind." 

Extt^act  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  "  Royal  Geographical  SO' 
ciety  of  London"  acknotol  edging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  IVoodr 
bridge^ 9  Universal  Geography. 

Your  plan  is  one  which,  individually,  I  very  much  like — very  superior  in  general 
interest  to  those  systems  of  Geography  which  are  mere  bundles  of  isolated  facts. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  of  Scotland,  to  a  gentU 

in  the  United  States. 

I  admire  most  of  all  the  School  Geographies  which  you  have  done  the  fiivinr  to 
■end  me. 

Mr.  Woodbridge's  "  Universal  Geography"  is  a  most  valuable  work,  and  con- 
tains a  greater  quantity  of  useful  information  on  all  the  subjects  connected  with 
Geography,  than  1  have  seen  in  some  works  presented  to  the  public  in  large  and 
extensive  quartos. 
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AJT'..R,  l-iNOX  AND 

TiLDEN  ^'^^''^"^jyBLISHER'S    NOTICE. 

Iv  the  prcient  edition  of  tiiii  work,  the  itateiiieott  of  the  Popabtion  of  Coa«^ 
;rki,  Stetee,  Ifce.,  have  been  corrected  from  the  latest  and  beet  autboritiee;  a  few 
other  eonrectione  and  additions  to  ^daa^  the  work  to  the  iweeent  state  cMf  the 
wmrld  have  also  been  made.  The  "  Contents"  have  heep^  arranged  upon  a  new 
plan,  and  one.  which  foctlitates  reference  to  any  particdknr  topics  treated  of  in  the 
woiit.  This  arrangement  is  believed  to  be  a  great  improvement..  THIb  Publidi- 
er  l}a8  great  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates 
to  foreign  countries,  on  account  of  the  very  favorable  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
the  author  during  his  residence  and  travels  in  Europe;  while  he  at  the  same 
time  believes  that  the  part  which  relates  to  our  own  country,  will  not  be  found 
4e6cient«  This  work  emiNraoes  a  greater  amount  of  Geographical  infornaation, 
than  has  ever  been  presented  in  any  other  sinsle  volume.  The  Ancient  Aths, 
adapted  to  this  work,  with  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of  places,  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Willard,  the  author  of  the  Ancient  Geography,  is  sold  separately  to  those 
who  desire  it. 


DISTRICT  OF  CONNECTICUT,  n, 

Bk  it  remxmberkd,  That  on  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
William  C.  Woodbridge,  of  the  said  District,  and  Emma  Willard,  of 
the  District  of  New  York,  have  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  Book,  the 
right  whereof  they  claim  as  Authors  and  Proprietors,  in  the  words  followiDg"— 
to  wit:  "  A  System  of  Universal  Geography,  on  the  principles  of  Comparison 
and  Classification: — ^By  William  Channing  Woodbridge.  Illustrated  with  maps 
and  engravings  ;  and  accompanied  by  an  Atlas."  In  conformity  to  the  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  Authors  and 
Proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned."  And  also  to  an 
act,  entitled,  <*  An  act,  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  for  the  encour- 
i^ment  of  leamin|r,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the 
Authors  and  Proprietors  of  such  copies,  diu'ins  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and 
extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving  and  etching 
hiftorieal  and  other  prints." 

CHAS.  A.  INGERSOLL. 
Cltrk  of  the  Dittriet  of  Conneeiieui. 

A  troe  copy  of  Record,  examined  and  sealed  by  me, 

CHAS.  A.  INGERSOLL, 
Clerk  of  the  JHttriet  of  Cmmeetiemi 
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PREFACE 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 


A  FAMILIAR  acquaintance  with  Topo^phy,  or  the  location  of  places  on 
the  globe,  is  obviously  the  foundation  of  geographical  knowledge.  Tke 
m&xim  of  Watts,  in  his  treatise  **  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind/'  that 
*'  The  situation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  is  better  learned  by  one 
day's  conversing  with  a  map  or  sea-chart,  than  by  merely  reading  the 
description  of  their  situation  a  hundred  times  over,  in  books  of  Geogra- 
phy," is  now  universally  admitted,  and  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  teachers.  This  principle  is  adopted  in  the  present  work ;  and  »o  attempt 
is  made  to  weary  the  intelligent,  or  to  relieve  the  indolent,  by  describing 
points  and  lines  which  they  can  discover  at  a  glance. 

Descriptive  Geography  has  usually  been  left  in  the  state  which  was  com- 
mon to  every  subject  in  tlie  origin  of  knowledge — presenting  a  mass  of 
insulated  facts,  scarcely  connected  by  any  association  bat  that  of  locality. 
In  other  subjects,  facts  have  been  carefully  compared,  arranged  in  distinct 
clasfcs,  and  traced  to  general  principles ;  and  thus  have  been  reduced  to 
ihe  beautiful  order  and  simplicity  of  science.  Why  should  the  Geographer 
reverse  this  method,  and  scatter  the  dismembered  portions  of  his  subject 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  .'*  Why  especially,  should  those  facts 
which  have  been  traced  with  so  much  labor  to  the  universal  laws  of  nature, 
or  the  stable  principles  of  intellectual  and  political  philosophy,  be  severed 
from  their  connections,  and  arranged  according  to  the  limits  which  power 
or  ctptieb  has  assigned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  kings — limits  perpetually  flue- 
tuating  with  the  waves  of  conquest,  and  the  tides  of  revolution  ?  If  we 
would  save  the  student  from  confused  and  even  erroneous  conceptions, 
we  must  describe  the  operations  of  nature  according  to  the  limits  she  has 
established ;  and  leav6  for  separate  consideration,  those  artificial  bounda- 
ries which  man  has  drawn,  to  divide  regions  of  the  same  character — influ- 
enced by  the  same  climate — and  furnished  with  similar  productioids. 

In  preparing  a  work  for  general  use,  Malte  Brun  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
graphic  and  irregular  description,  which  invests  this  iHibject  with  the 
charm  of  a  book  of  travels.  In  this  way,  he  has  furriished  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  series  of  volumes  for  the  parlor,  or  for  the  lelMhre  hours  of 
the  advanced  student.  But  the  experienced  teacher  will  see  at  once,  1|0W 
ill  adapted  to  the  schoolroom  a  work  oxvthis  plan  must  he-^lo&ded  as  it  it 
with  a  crowd  of  circumstances  and  epithets,  which  the  pupil  cannot  retain^ 
And  from  which  he  knows  not  how  to  select ;  and  without  any  arrange* 
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ment  to  uauit  hui  memory,  or  to  aid  him  in  consulting  its  pagor.  la-sv 
work  designed  for  students,  it  is  ftr  better  to  follow  the  plan  adopted  bjr 
the  Anatomist,  and  present  first  the  mountains  and  rivers,  the  climates, 
ptoductions  and  inhabitants  of  the  earth  distinctly,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  boneffand  arteries,  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  frame  are 
exhibited,  before  a  region  of  the  body,  or  even  an  entire  limb,  is  described. 
All  these  are  indeed  combined  in  nature ;  but  the  character  and  movements 
of  the  whole  cannot  be  understood,  without  a  previous  examination  of  its 
partB. 

With  these  principles  in  view,  the  Author  has  endeavored  to  present  the 
essential  facts  of  Geography  in  the  order  of  science,  and  to  make  the  stu- 
dent familiar  with  its  great  outlines.  The  less  important  details  which 
form  the  ^*  filling  op"  of  the  picture,  are  thrown  into  supplementary  para- 
graphs, and  articles  in  a  smaller  type,  for  subsequent  study.  In  order  to 
complete  the  delineations,  a  series  of  statistical  and  topographical  descrip* 
tlons  is  added,  in  which  each  country  forms  a  distinct  subject  of  considep- 
afbn,  and  a  collection  of  tables,  exhibiting  the  most  important  numerical 
statements  which  are  well  established. 

But  in  order  to  form  n.  perfect  system  of  Geography,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  present  u)x>n  a  map  a  compl&te  sketch  of  a  country,  with  its-inhab- 
itants, their  institutions,  employments,  &c.  An  approximation  has  been 
attempted  in  the  Atlas  which  accompanies  this  work.  In  pursuance  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  stated,  the  Author  has  devised  a  classification 
of  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  and  countries,  according  to  their  size,  which 
renders  comparison  easy,  and  diminishes  the  labor  of  recollection,  in  a  sub- 
ject proverbially  difficult.  By  means  of  numbers  jeferring  to  these  classes, 
the  sketch  of  a  country  on  the  map  exhibits  the  com|>arative  size,  as  well 
as  situation,  of  the  prominent  objects.  On  the  Physical  Charts  of  the  world 
are  shown  the  various  divisions  of  climate,  with  their  productions  and  ani-. 
mals.  On  the  Moral  and  Political  Chart,  the  degree  of  light  or  shade  marks' 
the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  a  country ;  and  the  emblems  annexied 
serve,  like  the  standard-  of  a  nation,  to  designate  its  religion  and  govern- 
ment. *<  The  faithful  sight"  is  thus  called  in  to  aid  *^  the  less  retentive 
ear ;"  and  so  far  as  the  expense  permitted,  the  same  principle  is  pursued 
by  inserting  engravings  of  remarkable  objects,  not  as  mere  ornaments,  but 
as  illustrations,  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  defects  of  description. 

The  general  approbation  bestowed  upon  this  plan,  as  it  was  partially 
developed  in  the  "  Rudiments  of  Geography,"  and  the  desire  frequently 
expressed  fi^a  larger  work  on  similar  principles,  led  to  the  present  publi- 
cation. In  collecting  the  materialB,''the  Author  resorted,  not  merely  to  the 
latest  and  most  viiluable  pubUcations  of  geographers  and  travellers,  but  to 
the  best  and  most  recent  works  on  natural  science.  He  owes  particular 
acknowledgments  to  the  works  of  Humboldt,  Brogniart,  Bakewell,  Myer, 
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and  Malte  Bnin.  Many  facts  are  brought  forward  whieh  are  not  found  in 
systems  of  Greography ;  and  he  believes,  few  of  importance  are  omitted, 
which  do  not  more  properly  belong  to  a  geographical  dictionary,  or  the 
jonmal  of  a  traveller. 

The  Author  had  commenced  the  publication  of  his  first  work,  when  he 
teamed  with  surprise,  that  a  similar  clarification  of  numbers  and  arrange- 
ment ot  subjects  had  been  devised  and  used  by  Mrs.  WUlard,  Principal  of 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  originated  like  his  own,  in  the  efforts  to 
give  instruction  on  this  subject,  some  years  before.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  thought  advisable  that  both  should  unite  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  system, — the  Modem  Geography  being  assigned  to  the 
Author,  and  the  Ancient  to  Mrs.  Willard.  The  Author  takes  pleasure  in 
referring  to  the  preface  by  Mrs.  Willard,  for  a  more  fi^  illustration  of 
the  principles  of  the  work,  and  the  nature  of  this  singular  ccopcidence. 

The  regular  demand  for  six  large  editions  of  this  work,  the  warm  appro- 
bation of  distinguished  instructors  and  men  of  science,  and  the  favor- 
able results  of  experience,  wherever  it  has  been  used  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Author,  have  confirmed  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  plan.  In  preparing  the  second  edition  of  the  work  in  Paris,  he 
was  enabled  to  submit  it  to  the  examination,  and  obtain  the  aid,  of 
persons  of  very  extensive  geographical  knowledge.  He  was  gratified  to 
find  the  favorable  opiniod  eipressed  at  home,  sustained  by  the  approbation 
which  it  received,  both  for  itff  plan  and  execution,  from  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris,  and  from  a  number  of  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their 
scientific  attainments,  and  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  among  whom  he  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
names  of  Humboldt  and  Fellenberg. 

To  Baron  Humboldt,  and  to  other  distinguished  members  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris,  the  Author  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his 
obligations  for  valuable  corrections  and  remarks.  He  also  engaged  an 
eminent  Geographer  to  revise  the  whole  with  care,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
notices  of  all  recent  discoveries ;  and  was  happy  to  find  at  the  result  of 
these  examinations,  comparatively  few  errors  for  correction.  The  subse- 
quent editions  have  been  revised  with  care ;  and  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion has  been  employed  in  correcting  its  statements  and  tables,  from  the 
Weimar  Almanac,  and  the  works  of  Malchus,  Rudhart,  Stein,  Francini, 
Memminger,  Cloet,  Cannabich,  Demian,  Balbi,  and  others,  as  well  as  from 
the  works  of  travellers  and  from  public  documents  and  geographical  work)* 
in  relation  to  our  own  country.  In  his  efforts  to  improve  th||^work,  he 
has  limited  himself  to  those  alterations,  whose  importance  seemed  to  over- 
balance the  inconvenience  of  change  to  instructors.  Few  of  any  extent 
have  been  necessary ;  and  he  trusts  that  the  advantage  of  these  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious,  to  render  them  satisfactory. 

BB* 
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REMARKS   TO   INEXPERIENCED   TEACHERS. 

t.  Let  the  Imitnictor  first  ascertoin  that  a  student  has  observed  the  coon- 
ii)r  around  him,  and  is  familter  with  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  the 
application  of  common  geographical  terms.  ^ 

2.  Let  th*  student  next  Seaw  simple  maps,  beginning  with  a  pUn  of  his   ^ 
table,  or  the  room  in  which  he  is,  proceeding  to  delineate  successively  ^||^ 
plan  of  the  house,  garden,  neighborhood,  and  town,  until  he  has  repfesente9^ 
with  tolerable  correctness,  Uie  relative  sitoation  and  outlines  of  the  princi*  ,■ 
pal  objects  within  his  view. 

3.  When  he  is  prepared  to  understand  the  lines  and  points  of  a  map, 
require  him  to  become  familiar  with  the  definitions  of  Geographj,  and  the 
outlines  of  continents  and  oceans,  as  presented  by  the  descriptions  and 

auestions  of  this  work  (p.  10  to  19)  in  connection  with  the  Atlas,  and  by 
iie  Questions  which  follow  the  table  of  contents,  on  the  Map  ot  the  World 
and  uie  Grand  Divisions.  The  questions  should  of  course  be  varied  and 
multiplied  by  the  instructor,  until  each  lesson  is  understood  and  remembered. 

4.  At  first  the  questions  may  be  answered  with  the  aid  of  the  maps,  and 
the  guidance  of  the  instructor ;  but  the  student  should  endeavor  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  fix  the  image  of  the  map  in  his  mind,  and  to  answer  from  his 
recoUection  of  it. 

5.  Nothing  will  assist  so  much  in  this  as  drawing  mapg  ku  the  eye.  Let 
bim  draw  on  a  slate  the  outline  of  one  country  at  a  time  >  then  insert  the 
rivers  and  mountains,  and  then  the  cities ;  first  using  the  map,  and  finally 
drawing  from  memory. 

6.  As  soon  as  this  exercise  is  fimiiltar,  let  a  whole  doss  recite  m  tku  man" 
lUTf  according  to  such  directions  as  the  following ; 

Draio  the  miiUnes  of  England.  Write  the  names  of  ike  aeaa  4^.  around 
it.  Draw  the  mountaina.  The  River  Thames^  i/^.  Let  the  instructor  in- 
speafc  the  slates.  He  will  thus  keep  all  employed,  and  ascertain  the  know- 
ledge of  each  pupil,  without  mistake. 

This  plan  has  been  practised  with  great  success,  in  many  schools.  In 
order  to  remove  every  difiiculty,  the  Author  has  published  a  set  of  Outline 
and  Skeleton  Maps,  under  the  title  of  the  ^  (Geographical  Copy  Book."  In 
these,  the  pupil  begins  by  inserting  only  the  cities  on  the  Outline  Map  ; 
he  then  copies  the  outlines  on  the  ^eleton  Map ;  and  is  thus  easily  led  oa\ 
antil  he  can  draw  the  map  from  memory  alone.  .^^ 

7.  When  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  the  great  outlines  of  the  globe,  let  him 
go  on  with  the  account  of  its  Structure,  and  Physical  Geography,  omitting 
the  articles  in  small  type,  or  merely  reading  them  over. 

8.  The  Civil  Greogrraphy  should  next  be  studied  with  care ;  and  may  be 
made  highly  improving,  both  to  the  student's  mind,  and  his  character. 

9.  The  whole  may  now  be  reviewed,  and  bv  means  of  the  Analysis  of  the 
Contents,  the  general  views^xed  in  the  mind,  extending  the  study,  if  time 
allow  it,  to  tlie  articles  in  smaller  type. 

10.  The  student  is  now  prepared  to  enter  with  advantage  upon  the 
account  of  particular  countries,  each  of  which  combines  some  of  the  objects 
and  characteristics  which  he  has  learned  in  connection.  He  should  com- 
mence the  study  of  each  country  by  examining  its  Topography,  with  the 
aid  of  the  questions  on  the  maps,  it  would  be  useful  to  finish  each  by  re 
viewing  i«hat  has  been  said  under  the  general  views,  with  the  aid  of 
•  Clarke's  Topics,"  a  pamphlet  containing  Uie  references  for  each  country, 
prepared  expressly  for  this  work. 

The  Author  has  thus  pointed  out  what  he  deems  necessary  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Geography— and  he  believes  it  will  amply  repay  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  it.  He  must  leave  it  to  the  Instructor  to  judge  how 
much  of  this  plan  the  student's  capacity,  and  circumstances,  and  time  will 
allow  him  to  attempt. 


PREFACE 

BY   MRS.   WILLARD.* 


When  a  system  is  brought  before  the  public,  professing  to  be  new,  and 
claiming  to  be  considered  as  peculiarly  useful,  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  introduce  it,  to  show  in  what  respects  it  is  original,  and  why  it  is  an 
improvement. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  in  arranging  the  parts  of  ajiy  science  for  the 
use  of  learners,  admitting  the  elements  of  that  science  to  be  first  correctly 
ascertained,  are  to  place  them  in  that  order  which  shall  be  most  advanfa- 
geons  to  the  pupil  m  three  respects  ;  first,  facility  of  acquirement;  second- 
ly, durability  of  impression  ;  and  thirdly,  dis6ipUne  of  the  mind.  An  aU 
tempt  has  bteen  made  to  keep  these  objects  steadily  in  view,  and  to  discard 
all  others  as  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  calculated  rather  to  perplex  than  to 
enlighten  the  student ;  and  it  is  not  known  to  us,  that  any  preceding  writer 
has,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  this  work,  done  tlie  same.  The  traveller 
who  wislies  to  trace  out  the  course  he  is  to  pursue,  or  to  gain  at  one  view 
a  description  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  journeying,  will  not  find  this 
book  and  atlas  so  well  fitted  to  his  purpose  as  many  others.  No  facts  or 
modes  of  arrangieraent,  however  desirable  to  him,  are  here  admitted,  if 
detrimental  to  tne  work  as  to  its  sole  object,  the  improvement  of  those  who 
wish  to  learn  the  science. 

With  regard  to  the  facility  with  which  geography  may  be  acquired,  this 
plan  includes  the  system  of  teaching  from  maps,  formed  upon  the  principle 
of  making  the  eye  the  medium  oi  conveying  instruction  ;  and  it  contams 
some  new  modifications  of  this  principle,  for  which  the  public  are  indebted 
solely  to  Mr.  Woodbridge.  Such  is  the  chart,  from  which  the  pupil  learns 
the  government,  religion,  and  comparative  civilization  of  countries,  at  the 

*  This  is  the  same  preface,  with  a  few  trifling  alterations,  which  was  published 
in  1821,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Rudiments  of  Geography.     Mrs.  Willard  having 
devised,  and  for  a  numl>er  of  years  taught,  a  system  of  geogra{)liy  in  all  essential 
points  agreeing  with  tlie  one  contained  in  that  work,  but  more  fully  developed  in 
this,  then  felt  and  still  feels  bound  to  make  some  explanation  of  the  views  with 
which  she  originated  the  system,  and  also  to  give  to  her  friends  her  reasons  for 
relinquishing  her  own  right  lo  publish  it,  although  she  had  repeatedly  promised 
them  that  she  would,  and  had  in  a  measure  prepared  to  fulfil  her  engagement. 
This  preface  contains  those  explanations,  made  at  a  time  when  the  subjects  were 
more  fresh  in  her  mind  than  they  now  arc.     Subseq(H;nlly  to  the  printing  of  the 
preface,  it  was  determined  that  the  Ancient  Geography  should  not  be  appended  to 
ilie  *'  Rudiments,"  but  reserved  as  more  suitable,  both  from  the  subject,  and  from 
the  manner  in  wh|ph  Mrs.  Willard  had  treated  it  for  a  work  to  be  used  by  more  ad- 
vanced pupils ;  f^  such  a  work  the  authors  agreed  at  that  time  to  publish.     This 
preface  has  bee*  withdrawn  from  later  -editions  of  the  "  Rudiments.*'     Mrs. 
Willard  prefers  that  hor  friends  should  consider  this,  rather  than  that,  the  work 
which  she  oflFers  them,  lo  redeem  the  pledge  she  had  given  them  to  publish  her  own. 
Fully  to  redeem  it,  she  is  bound  lo  give  them  at  least  as  good  n  work  as  site  could 
have  produced  herself;  and  tlie  more  it  exceeds  that  measure  the  belter. 
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nine  time  that  he  is  fixing  in  his  mind  their  shape  and  relative  poeition ; 
and  Bach  is  the  chart  of  climates  and  productions 

The  principle  of  teaching  by  the  eye,  has  also  a  place  m  the  classification 
of  such  objects  as  are  compared  bj  means  of  numbers.  For  example ,  after 
the  pupil  has  learned  the  tables  of  population,  he  will  in  many  instances 
forget  the  exact  class  to  which  a  city  belongs :  but  he  will  retain  in  his 
mind  a  picture  of  the  page  containing  his  table,  and  he  will  recollect  whe- 
ther the  city  whose  rank  he  wishes  to  remember,  was  near  the  besinning^ 
about  the  middle,  or  at  the  close  of  bis  catalogue,  and  thus  he  will  know 
whether  it  is  of  a  large,  a  middling,  or  a  small  Size.  In  entering  so  system- 
atically into  the  formation  of  tables  of  this  kind,  the  work  here  offered  to 
the  public,  differs,  it  is  'believed,  from  all  preceding  publications  on  the  study 
of  geography.  The  arrangement  relieves  the  memory  from  a  fruitless  bur- 
den, by  substituting  few  numbers  for  many,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  asserting 
too  much  to  say^  that  some  such  mode  or  classification  is  not  merely  the 
easiest  and  the  best,  but  that  it  is  in  fact,  the  only  method  of  conveying  in- 
struction to  the  youthful  mind,  on  subjects  where  numbers  are  the  me£um 
of  comparison.  A  person  who  knows  by  rote  merely,  that  a  city  contains 
a  certain  number  of  inhabitants,  cannot  from  that  circumstance  be  said  to 
understand  its  rank ;  that  is,  he  docs  not  know  whether  it  is  a  great  or  a 
small  city,  for  all  ideas  of  great  and  small  are  relative,  and  are  obtained  by 
comparing  things  with  others  of  their  own  kind. 

With  regard  to  durability  of  impression,  we  discard  that  method  of  ar- 
rangement generally  found  in  the  description  of  countries,  where  many  dis- 
tinct and  mssimilar  subjects  are  treated  of  in  quick  succession ;  because, 
from  the  want  of  any  associating  principle,  information  received  in  this  way 
cannot  be  well  remembered.  We  admit  little  which  may  not  be  traced 
to  one  of  these  two  laws  of  intellect; — first,  that  the  objects  of  sight  more 
readily  become  the  subjects  of  conception  and  memory,  than  those  of  tlie 
other  senses  >  and  secondly,  that  tiie  best  of  all  methods  to  abridge  the  la- 
bor of  the  mind,  and  to  enable  the  memory  to  lay  up  the  most  in  the  smallest 
compass,  is  to  class  particulars  under  general  heads. 

That  this  method  of  teaching  geo^raphv  is  a  judicious  application  of 
these  principles,  has  become  completely  evident  to  me  from  observing  the 
fact,  that,  or  all  the  branches  of  study  which  my  pupils  learn,  geography 
taught  in  this  manner  is  that  which  they  most  easily  call  to  recollection ; 
ancTthis  is  the  case,  whether^  the  examination  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  months,  or  a  few  years.  ■♦ 

But  in  none  of  the  objects  of  education  do  I  conceive  that  this  system  is 
80  peculiar,  as  in  that  wnich  relates  to  the  discipline  of  the  mind ;  and  none 
are,  in  my  opinion,  of  so  much  importance.  Although  it  is  of  consequence 
to  teach  the  student  what  to  think,  yet  it  is  more  important  to  teach  him 
how  to  think.  However  well  it  may  be  for  a  man  to  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  geography,  yet,  it  is  still  better  for  him  to  possess  a  sound  judfirment 
and  a  well  regulated  intellect.  •*  The  correctness  of  every  process  ofjudg- 
ment  and  reasoning,  depends  either  immediately  or  ultimately  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  comparisons."  *  Capacity  of  mind  is  acquired  by  those  hab- 
its of  study,  which  cultivate  the  powers  of  abstraction  and  generalizatioi^ 
The  study  of  geography  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  mere  exercise 
of  tile  memory ;  but  taught  in  this  manner,  it  brings  into  action  the  powem 
of  comparing  and  abstracting,  thus  laying  the  foundation,  not  only  of  good 
scholarship  m  the  science  of  which  it  treats,  but  of  a  sound  judgment  and 
an  enlarged  understanding. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  considerili|r  this 
method  as  an  improvement ;  and  also  to  show  that  it  is  in  several^^  respects 


*  Hedge's  Logic. 


Cf^mill  Yet  perhaps  the  very  circamstance  that  it  is  new,  maj  fbim  a 
jkoand  of  objection.  It  may  be  said  that  however  plausible  a  system  ap- 
pears in  theory,  it  is  often  found  in  practice  to  foe  attended  with  inconve- 
niences which  were  not  anticifkited,  and  could  not  be  foreseen.  But  not- 
withstanding this  system  has  never  before  been  published,  yet  it  has  been 
brought  to  me  full  test  of  experiment.  It  is  nearly  eight  vears  since  I  be- 
gan to  teach  geography  in  the  method  here  recommended.  Intending  to 
publish  my  pkin  of  instruction,  I  carefully  watched  its  operation  on  the 
minds  of  my  pupils,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  studied  in  reference  to  it, 
the  most  approved  systems  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  my  success 
in  teaching  it  far  surpassed  my  expectations. 

It  may  seem  singular,  that  I  should  here  allude  more  parttculariy  to  the 
modern  geography  than  to  the  ancient,  as  that  alone  bears  my  name.  The 
arrangetnent  entered  into  between  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  myself,  was  pre- 
dicated solely  on  my  having  compiled  and  taught  a  system  of  modern  geog- 
raphy similar  to  his  :  whereas  my  writing  the  ancient,  was  merely  an  acci- 
dental consequence  of  my  becoming  a  partner  in  the  concern.  In  o-pplying 
my  mind  td  the  subject,  many  ideas,  new  to  me,  occurred,  aa  to  the  umer- 
ence  of  the  studies  of  modern  and  ancient  geography,  the  diIS<iulties  at- 
tendincr  th^  latter,  and  the  methods  of  surmounting  them.  In  finding  these 
method,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  general  views  just  explained,  concern- 
ing the  proper  objects  of  books  for  instruction. 

I  could  wish  those  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  have  heretofore  explained 
the  principles  of  my  method  of  arrangmg  the  study  of  geo^r^phy,  and  the 
means  by  which  I  was  led  to  this  arrangement,  to  read  with  attention,  Mr. 
Woodbridge's  preface.*  They  will  be  no  less  astonished  at  the  coinci- 
dence of  our  views  in  originating  this  system,  than  were  those  of  our  friends 
who  witnessed  our  first  conversations,  and  in  fact,  than  we  were  ourselves. 
They  will  however  perceive,  that  our  agreeing  in  so  many  points  in  the 
execution  of  our  plans,  was  by  no  means  the  effect  of  chance ;  but  natural- 
ly arose  from  our  setting  out  with  the  same  end  in  view,  and  agreeing  in 
opinion  as  to  the  means  most  proper  for  its  attainment.  The  end  proposed, 
was  to  find  that  method  of  teaching  this  science,  the  most  easily  learned^ 
the  longest  remembered,  and  which  in  studying  would  afford  the  most 
profitable  discipline  to  the  mind.  In  our  opinion,  the  means  proper  to  at- 
tain this  end,  was  carefully  and  patiently  to  scrutinize  our  own  minds,  as  to 
the  effect  of  methods  of  teaching  this  science,  which  in  the  course  of  our 
education  had  been  adopted  with  us.  It  is  true  that  each  individual  intellect 
possesses,  not  only  those  principles  which  are  common  to  every  human 
mind,  but  some  modifications  of  them  peculiar  to  itself;  and  a  person,  form- 
ing a  system  wholly  by  consulting  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  might 
adapt  it  to  these  peculiarities,  rather  than  to  the  general  laws  which  regu- 
late the  intellectual  powers  of  man.  Bnt  in  the  present  instance,  the  tact 
is  before  us,  that  two  persons  proceeding  upon  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness have  without  any  concert  whatever,  formed  a  system  in  all  material 
points  alike.  Now  if  we  have  calculated  upon  those  principles  of  our' 
own  minds  which  are  common  to  all  others,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  a 
hundred  particulars  we  have  brought  out  the  same  result.  But  if  we 
have  each  mistaken  our  own  peculiarities  for  the  general  laws  of  mind, 
our  finding  so  many  points  of  agreement  in  the  execution  of  our  plans  is 
wonderful:  for  the  whole  number  of  the  possible  peculiarities  of  the  human 
mind  is  incalculid>ly  great.  If  this  reasoning  is  not  fallacious,  it  cannot 
but  go  far  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  system,  which  we  here  unitedly 
present  to  the  public. 


•  The  preface  here  alluded  to  was  that  published  in  the  first  edition  of  th« 
Rudiments. 


XIT  PREFA€E4 

May  I  be  excused  for  offering  in  this  place  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to 
those  friends,  to  whom  I  ha^e  repeatedly  pledged  myself  to  publish  my 
method  of  teaching  geography :  and  who  k^ow  that  I  nave  been  for  years 
collecting  and  arranHng  materials  for  thi»purpose.  It  would  not  he  sur- 
prising,  u  they  should  consider  me  unwise  in  tnus  relinquishing  the  labor 
of  years.  But  let  them  consider  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Woodbridga 
has  also  relinquished  paff  of  a  copyright  obtained  solely  by  his  own  inven- 
tion and  industry. 

It  is  true  I  have  pledged  myself,  to  ^ive  to  my  friends  my  method  of 
teaching  geography ;  I  offer  them  this  book  to  redeem  that  pledge.  If 
they  have  all  that  is  valuable  in  my  plan,  it  matters  not  from  whose  hand 
they  receive  it ;  and  in  this  book  they  will  find  all  its  essential  parts,  with 
important  additions. 

If  Mr.  Woodbridffe  and  myself  had  without  knowing  each  other's  sys- 
tems, each  published  our  own,  according  to  our  separate  intention,  it  would 
have  been  right  that  both  of  us  should  nave  ^ade  the  most  of  our  labors ; 
but  it  may  Easily  be  seen  that  this  would  have  been  productive  of  vexation 
to  ourselves,  and,  on  the  supposition  of  our  haying  made  an  imf^rovement, 
unfortunate  for  the  public.  But  having  met  and  discovered  the  coincidence 
of  our  plans,  how  much  better  is  it  to  incorporate  them  together :  thus 
uniting  in  one  system  the  peculiar  excellences  of  each,  and  forbearing  to 
wound  the  cause  of  education,  to  which,  in  ways  somewhat  peculiar,  oar 
labors  have  been  hitherto  devoted. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAPS. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  two  principal  divisions  o<|iaa4  o°  ^  earth's  surface,  are  the  eastern  and 
western  continents;  which  appears  to  he  the  largest  1  On  which  side  of  the 
eqnator  da  we  find  the  mast  landl  What  great  divisions  of  water  are  therel 
What  ocean  separates  America  from  Europe  and  Africa*?  What  one  America 
from  Asial  What  one  lies  south  of  Asia,  between  Africa  and  New  Hollandl 
Which  ocean  appears  to  be  the  lareesti  Which  next  in  sizel  Which  the  small- 
est? What  straits  between  America  and  Asia,  connecting  the  Pacific  and  Arc- 
tic Oceans'!  What  Ocean  lies  around  the  north  polel  The  southi  Which  is 
the  most  extensive  1 

Into  how  many  grand  divisions  is  America  divided^  Which  is  the  largestl 
By  what  Isthmus  are  they  connected  1  What  are  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
Eastern  Continent  1  Which  of  these  is  the  largest  1  Which  the  smallest  1 
What  island  south  of  Asia,  about  as  large  as  Europel  What  Isthmus  conneets 
Africa  and  Asial  What  Sea  separates  Europe  from  Africa  1  Describe  t^ 
boundaries  of  Europe  on  the  N.  E.  S.  and  W.  How  is  i^sia  boundedl  Africal 
Sooth  America!  North  America  1  Is  Greenland  a  part  of  North  Americal 
What  land  west  of  Greenland,  near  the  polel 

What  Bays  and  Gulfs  in  the  northern  part  of  North  Americal  What  Gulf 
between  North  and  South  Americal  What  Seal  What  straits  lead  into  Hud- 
son's Bayl  Baffinsl  What  Straits  westward  of  Baffin's  Bay,  separating  Amer- 
ica from  North  Georgia  1  What  sea  separates  Europe  from  Africal  What 
straits  connect  it  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  1  What  narrow  sea  separates  Africa 
from  Asial  What  seas  south  of  Asial  What  eastl  What  seas  in  Europel 
What  others  north  and  west  of  itl  What  inland  seas  in  Asial  Mention  some 
of  the  largest  gulfs  and  bays  of  the  eastern  continent.  Name  the  most  important 
of  the  great  North  American  chain  of  lakes,  beginning  at  the  south-east,  and  pro- 
eciejRng  to  the  north-west. 

What  cape  at  tlie  southern  termination  of  Americal  Of  Africal  Of  Green- 
land! Of  the  western  part  of  New  Holland  1  Of  Madagascar!  Of  Hindoos- 
tan!  Of  California!  Of  New-Guinea!  Of  Ireland T  What  is  the  eastern- 
most cape  of  America  called!  The  most  western  of  Africal  The  most  western 
of  North  Americal  The  most  eastern  of  Asial  The  most  northern  of  Europel 
The  most  northera  of  Asial  The  most  eastern  of  Africal  The  most  northern 
of  New  Holland! 

What  large  group  of  islands  lies  eastward  of  the  Indian  Ocean!  Which  isl- 
and is  the  largestl  Which  is  the  next  in  sizel  Which  way  from  New  Holland 
are  the  two  Islands  of  New  Zealand!  Which  way  from  Australia  is  Polynesia! 
Name  some  of  the  principal  groups  of  Islands  belonging  to  Polynesia.  Which 
of  these  groups  lies  in  the  latitude  of  Mexico!  In  what  direction  are  they  from 
the  United  States!  Which  two  in  the  latitude  of  Brazil!  What  Islands  and 
countries  does  the  Equator  cross!  Which  three  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  lie 
wholly  north  of  the  Equator!  Which  one  lies  chiefly  south  of  itl  What  part 
of  Africa  is  south  of  the  Equator!  What  large  islands  are  wholly  south  of  the 
Equator!  What  countries  does  the  Arctic  circle  cross!  The  Antarctic!  The 
Tropic  of  Cancer!  The  Tropic  of  Capricorn!  What  two  great  empires  on  the 
eastern  continent,  lyin?  one  in  40,  and  the  other  in  55^  of  N.  latitude,  are  wholly 
composed  of  islands!    What  are  the  chief  circles  of  the  globe!    (See  the  borders 

2  fine  map.)  How  many  zones  are  there,  and  how  situated!  Which  two  grand 
ivisions  of  the  world  lie  chiefly  in  the  Torrid  Zone!  Which  two  extend  a  litUo 
way  into  the  Southern  Temperate  Zone!  Which  two  are  chiefly  in  the  Northern 
Temperate  Zone!    Which  one  extends  from  the  Torrirt,  across  the  Tem|nrato, 


4  QUBSBTtONB  ON  THS  HAFSk 

anee  and  direction  of  the  nearest  eoorae  firom  Pfortfa  Atneriea  to  Lib^iaf   Rroni 
the  eatteni  part  of  Siberia  to  loelandl    In  traTelling  from  Beering's  stfaiti' 
acron  America,  Greenland,  and  the  Atlantic,  to  Norway,  along  the  Arctio  circle, 
yonr  course  will  be  east;  what  will  it  be  if  you  go  directly  across  the  pole,  in  die 
'  direction^' 


NORTH    AMERICA. 

QOESnONS  ON  THE  HAP  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Wfaiit  is  tlw  extent  of  North  America  in  degreesl    How  is  it  boundedl 

Itn  bounding  countries,  let  the  pupil  alwaw  proceed  in  the  same  order, 
beginning  at  the  North,  and  going  on  to  the  JSast,  South  and  fVeet,} 

What  countries  lie  between  North  America  and  the  North  Pole?  What  are  the 
principal  divisions  of  North  Americal  What  territories  lie  next  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circlel  What  country  is  in  the  middle  regionsi  What  countries  in  the 
south,  and  what  portions  of  the  United  States'!  What  islands  lie  in  this  lati- 
tudel 

What  is  the  most  Eastern  point  of  North  Americal  What  is  the  most  West- 
erni  What  isthmus  unites  it  to  South  America*?  What  straits  separate  the  con- 
tinent from  Greenland  1  What  from  North  Georsial  What  is  the  southern  cape 
of  Floridal  Between  what  latitudes  does  North  Am^ica  Hel 

Boundariee  and  Capitale. — Where  is  Russian  Americal  How  are  the  British . 
territories  boundedl  Describe  the  chain  oriatoes  which  separates  them  from  die 
United  States.  What  are  the  capitals  of  the  Canadasl  How  are  the  United 
States  and  their  territory  boundedl  Where  is  the  seat  of  eeneral  governmenti 
How  far  west  do  the  United  States  proper  extendi  How  is  Mexico  bound^l 
What  is  its  capitall    What  are  the  boundaries  of  Guatemala^    Its  cajgitall 


Qulfa,  Bays  and  Straits, — ^What  Gulf  south  of  North  Americal  Whatfffwo 
large  Bays  in  the  N.  E.l  What  straits  on  the  northern  boundary?  What  straits 
lead  into  Hudson's  bayl  What  bay  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick*! 
What  gulf  between  Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswickl  Where  are  Beering'a 
Straits'!  What  gvilf  and  sounds  on  the  western  coasti 

'  Mountains. — What  is  the  course  of  the  CSiippewan  or  Rocky  Mountains'!  What 
is  the.  course  of  the  Allegany  Ridgel  (See  map  of  the  United  States.)  What 
lofty  mountains  on  the  north-west  coast*! 

Lakes. — ^What  six  lakes  lie  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  territo- 
ries'! Which  is  the  largest,  and  which  the  smallestl  What  lake  is  next  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the  north-west  *!  What  others  beyond  this  in  the  same 
direction*!  Which  is  the  most  northern*!  What  are  the  two  principal  lakes  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala!  How  &r  is  it  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific 
Oceani     Into  what  sea  does  this  lake  empty*! 

Rivers, — What  are  the  two  principal  rivers  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Moon- 
tains  into  the  Pacific  Ocean*!  What  two  rivers  empty  into  die  Arctic  Ocean*? 
MtSntion  some  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  Hudson's  Bay.  What  river  runt  < 
from  the  great  lakes  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence*!  What  two  great  rivers' 
empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mes^ico*!  What  are  the  principal  rivers  that  flow  into 
the  Mississippi  from  the  westl    What  large  river  from  the  east! 

Describe  the  branches  of  the  Columbia.  Through  what  lakes  does  Macken- 
zie's River  passi    What  lakes  supply  Churchill  Riverl    What  river  runs  from 
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Lake  Winnepeg  to  Hudson's  Ba^^l  What  river  flows  from  Lake  St  Joseph  into 
Hudson's  Bayl  Are  there  any  rivers  of  importance  in  New  Britain  and  Green- 
land 1  What  is  the  size  of  the  two  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  eulf  of  Mex- 
ico^ Where  does  the  Mississippi  risel  Describe  the  branchoi.  What  branches 
bas  the  Missouri,  and  on  which  side  are  theyl 

Island*. — ^What  islands  are  there  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrencel  What  if 
the  lai^est  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Stales'!  What  islands  are  there  at  some 
distance  east  of  the  United  Statesl  What  islands  lie  between  North  and  Soath 
America'!  Which  is  the  largest'!  What  are  the  three  nextl  What  name  ii 
given  to  the  most  northern  group  of  islandsl  Mention  some  of  the  small  islands 
called  the  Caribbean,  lying  east  of  Porto  Rico.  Which  is  the  most  southern  and 
largest  of  thesel  What  islands  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  west  of  Tobagol 
What  are  the  principal  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  North  Americal 

Latitude*  and  Longitude*  in  North  America. — ^What  parts  of  North  America 
are  between  6(F  and  60°  of  north  latitudel  What  between  4XP  and  BOPt  What 
between  80^  and  40°1 

What  is  nearly  the  latitude  <of  Quebec  and  Montreall  Of  Washington'!  Of 
New-Orleansl  Of  Mexico?  Of  the  West  Indiesl  Find  the  longitude  from 
Ijondon,  of  Philadelphia,  New-Orleans  and  Mexico. 

GREENLAND. 

In-  what  direction  is  Greenland  from  the  United  Statesl  What  is  its  southern 
capel  What  straits  separate  it  from  Labrador?  What  island  and  settlement  on 
the  western  coast? 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 

Where  is  Spitzbergen?  (See  map  of  the  World.)  What  is  the  most  western 
cape  of  North  America?  What  peninsula  south  of  it?  What  sound  and  inlet  near 
Alafikal  What  mountains  on  tlM  coast,  and  of  what  height?  Where  is  Portlock 
Harbor?  What  parts  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  of  Greenland  are  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude?  What  parts  of  Europe  are  in  this  latitude? 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

How  are  the  British  possessions  bounded?  Describe  the  southern  'ftoundary. 
What  bay  do  they  include?  What  divisions  are  made  around  Wiu^^n'a  Bay? 
What  lai^  lakes  are  there?  What  are  the  chief  rivers  running  nol*^?  What 
rivers  empty  into  Hudson's  Bay?  What  fort  and  trading  houses  on  Hudson's 
Bay?  Where  is  the  most  northarn,  and  where  is  the  most  western  trading 
house? 

NEW-BRITAIN. 

What  Indians  are  found  on  the  coast,  and  what  in  the  interior  of  New-Britain? 
(See  map.)  What  missionary  station  on  the  Labrador  coast?  (Two  others 
have  been  eetabliehed  tn  Labrador.)  What  provinces  lie  south  of  New  Britain? 

BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

How  are  the  Bntish  provinces  divided?  How  are  they  bounded?  Where  is 
Niagara,  and  what  lake  empties  over  the  &ll8  at  this  place?  {See  map  of  the 
Umted  States.) 

Which  is  the  most  eastern  British  province?  How  is  it  bounded?  What  is 
the  chief  town?  Where  are  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  or  St.  Johns? 
What  town  in  Cape  Breton?  What  other  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence? 
What  one  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia?  How  is  Nova  Scotia  bounded?  What 
is  the  capital?  What  cape  at  the  south?  What  are  the  boundaries  of  Lower  and 
of  Upper  Canada?  (See  map  of  United  StiUes.)  What  river  divides  them  in 
part?  What  is  the  capital,  and  what  are  the  other  principal  places  of  Lower 
Canada?  (See  map  of  the  United  States.)  What  of  Upper  Canada?  How  is 
New-Brunswick  bounded?  What  are  its  principal  places?  With  what  lake  does 
the  St.  Lawrence  communicate?    What  lake  lies  N.  of  Lake  Huron? 
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UNITED  STATES. 

How  are  the  United  States  boandedl  What  is  the  capitall  What  are  iba 
two  principal  diains  of  mountains'!  What  great  river  and  its  branches,  in  the 
basin  between  these  chains'?  What  great  river  west  of  the  Chippevran  mountaine^ 
What  peninsula  stretches  to  the  soum?  How  far  is  die  sontheni  c^pe  of  Florida 
from  Cuba?  Between  what  latitudes  do  the  United  States  liel  Between  what 
longitudes'!    How  much  of  North  America  do  they  appear  to  occopyl 

MEXICO. 

How  is  Mexico  boandedl  What  are  the  chief  riversi  What  guUs,  and  what 
peninsulas  do  you  findl  What  provinces  are  mentioned  on  the  vmp^  What  ia 
the  capitall 

What  are  the  chief  sea-ports  on  the  Pacific  1  What  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexicol 
Which  are  the  nearest  ports  to  Mexico*!  What  two  cities  S.  E.  of  Mexicol 
What  volcanol  What  cities  between  Mexico  and  the  Tropic  of  Canoerl  What 
are  the  principal,  N.  of  this  linel  What  is  the  most  northern  town  in  the  inte- 
rior! What  capes  on  the  Pacifici  What  islands  off  the  coast?  Which  is  the 
most  northerly  port,  and  what  in  its  sixel  What  places  on  the  Gulf  of  Calilbr- 
nial    What  Mtaind  in  iti 

GUATEMALA. 

How  is  Guatemala  boundedl  What  is  the  capital*!  What  sea-port  besidesi 
What  one  on  the  Gulf  of  Amatiquel  Where  are  Ciudad  Real  and  Vera  Pasi 
Where  is  Chiapa,  or  Chiapa  of  the  Indians!  What  lake  in  the  south,  and  when 
does  it  empty!  What  is  the  nearest  port  of  South  America,  situated  on  the 
isthmus! 

WEST  INDU  ISLANDS. 

Where  are  the  West  Indies!  In  what  latitude  do  they  lie!  Which  is  the 
brgest  island!    Which  is  the  2d!  the  3d!  the  4th! 

BAHAMA  ISLES. 

What  are  the  chief  islands  of  the  Bahamas!  WAat  gulf  between  them  and 
Florida!    What  dangerous  bank  or  shoal  near  them! 

'-'  I4ARGER  ISLANDS,  OR  GREATER  ANTILLES. 

Which  is  the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands!  Which  is  the  most  eastern! 
Are  there  any  ■rauntains  in  Cuba!  In  what  direction  and  how  fitr  >b  it  from 
Florida!  What  is  the  chief  city!  What  cit^  on  the  south  side!  Whicn  way  is 
St.  Dominj;o  from  Cuba!  What  are  the  chief  towns!  Where  is  Porto  Rico! 
Where  is  Jamaica!    What  is  the  principal  place! 

CARIBBEE  ISLANDS. 

In  what  direction  are  the  Caribbee  Islands  from  Porto  Rico!  Which  is  most 
northern!  Which  the  most  southern  and  how  is  it  situated!  {See  «uxp  0/  South 
America,)    Mention  the  rest  in  their  order. 

BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 
Where  are  the  Bermuda  Isles!    What  is  their  population* 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAPS. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

What  oeean  bounds  the  United  States  on  the  eastl  What  Gulf  on  the  southY 
What  lakes  >oB  the  nortbl  Describe  the  northern  boundary  west  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. {See  map  of  N.  America.)  The  southern  boundary  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  What  bay  u  there  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
and  what  are  its  capes'?  What  islands  south  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode-Islandl 
What  island  and  sound  S.  of  Connecticut^  What  is  the  eastern  point  of  Long- 
Uand  calledl  What  bay  lies  S.  of  New-Jerseyl  What  are  its  capes'!  What 
bay  divides  Mar^^nd*!  What  capes  at  its  mouthl  Which  of  these  bays  is  the 
lai^estl  What  states  lie  upon  each*!  What  sounds  are  th«*e  on  the  coast  of  N. 
Caroltnal  What  inlets  lead  into  themi  What  capes  on  this  coast'?  What  islands 
OB  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida]    What  one.  on  the  Pacific  Oceanl 

MowHiain», — ^What  is  the  principal  range  of  mountains  in  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River'!  Through  what  states  do  they  passi  What  branch 
passes  into  Tennessee!  What  is  the  most  eastern  ridge  called*!  Where  do  the 
irivers  empty  which  rise  on  the  eastern  side  of  these  mountains  1  What  great  river 
receives  most  of  those  on  the  western  sidel  What  ranges  of  mountains  are  there 
in  the  northeastern  states'!  What  range  of  mountains  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Riverl  What  are  the  principal  peaksl  What  mountains  and  hills  between  the 
AU^any  and  Chippewan  Mountains'! 

RwtTM. — Where  is  tlie  Hudson  Rivwr?  What  are  tlie  six  principal  rivers 
enmtying  into  the  Atlantic,  east  of  the  Hudson*!    Which  is  the  largesti 

What  is  the  course  of  the  Connecticut  River,  through  what  states  does  it  pass, 
where  does  it  empty,  and  what  Is  its  oqpiparatrve  sizel  Describe  in  the  same 
manner,  the  other  five  principal  rivers  of  New  England. 

Describe  the  Hudson  River  and  its  principal  branch.  Describe  the  two  large 
rivers  next  south  of  the  Hudson,  and  their  branches.  What  is  the  general  course 
of  the  rivers  which  have  been  de^cribedl  What  is  the  general  course  of  the  riv- 
ers, which  empty  into  the  Atlantic,  south  of  the  Sasquebanaahl  What  rivers 
empt^  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  which  sidel  What  considerable  branch  has 
the  Potomaci  Describe  the  rivers  emptying  into  Albemarle  Sound,  and  their 
brancbes.  Describe  those  emptying  into  Famlico  Sound.  What  rivers  are  found 
between  these  and  Savannah  River'!  Describe  their  source,  size,  and  branches. 
Describe  the  Savannah,  and  the  rivers  S.  of  it  emptying  into  the  Atlantic.  What 
river  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Georgia*!  What  is  the  principal  river  of 
East  Florida*! 

What  river  passes  through  Florida,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexicol  What  branches 
form  it*!  Mention  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Mobile  River,  which 
empties  at  the  town  of  Mobile.  What  two  rivers  between  the  Mobile  and  the 
MiBsissippi*!  What  are  the  two  principal  eastern  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  S. 
of  the  Ohio*!  What  two  rivers  form  the  Ohio,  and  where  do  they  risel  De- 
flcribe  the  principal  branches  of  the  Ohio  on  the  south  side,  beginning  at  the 
mouth.  Describe  those  on  the  north  side.  What  branches  has  the  Mississippi 
N.  of  the  Ohiol  What  are  the  three  largest  western  branches  of  the  Mississippi! 
What  N.  of  the  Missouri*!  What  between  tlie  Missouri  and  Arkansawl  De- 
■cribe  the  sources  and  course  of  the  Missouri.  Describe  its  principal  branches. 
What  lakes  near  the  mountains*! 

What  rivers  empty  into  the  Pacific  from  die  U.  S.  Territory!  What  two 
branches  of  the  Columbia  rise  near  the  Missouri!    Mention  the  smaller  branches. 

JLak€9» — What  is  the  most  western  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  N.  of  the  United 
States!  What  islands  does  it  contain!  What  straits  connect  it  with  L.  Huron! 
What  lakes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi! 

Where  is  Lake  Michi^n,  and  with  what  lake  does  it  communicate!  What 
lake  between  Huron  and  £lrie!  What  river  empties  into  it!  What  rivers  empty 
into  Lake  Erie,  and  from  what  state!  What  river  and  falls  between  Erie  and  On- 
tariol    Where  are  the  fiUls  on  the  river!  What  rivers  empty  into  Lake  Onta--"' 
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What  Btatei  lie  apoa  these  hk^l  What  lake  E.  of  ODtario,  and  how  is  it  eon- 
nected  with  the  St.  Lawrencel  What  small  lake  is  connected  with  thisi  WLat 
nnall  lake  E.  of  Champlain,  and  what  river  passes  from  itl  What  lakes  in 
Mainel 

Boundariet  and  CapUalt. — ^What  six  states  lie  East  of  the  Hudson  Riverl 
What  are  their  boundaries  and  seats  of  government,  beginnhig  at  the  most  eastern^ 
What  four  states  lie  next  to  these,  east  of  Marylai^  and  Ohiol  Mention  the 
boundaries  and  capitals  of  each.  What  eight  states  lie  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches,  and  what  are  their  boundaries  and  capitalsl  What  six  states  lie  east 
of  these,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexreol  What  are  their  boundaries  and 
capitalsl  Where  is  Floridal  What  three  other  territories,  near  the  states  which 
have  been  oBentionedl 

EASTERN  STATES. 

Maine,  New  Hampehire,  Vermont,  Maieachmetit,  ConMtHent, 

Rhode  hland, 

MAINE.  Describe  the  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  and  capital  of  Maine^ 
[What  are  the  counties  lying  on  the  coasll  What  in  the  interiorl}  What  are 
thechief  seaports  of  Mainel  What  towns  in  the  interiorl  Where  is  the  college 
ef  Mainel 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Describe  the  boniidaries,  mountains, lakes,  rivers, and 
capital  of  New  Hampshirel  [What  are  the  three  southern  counties'!  The  tliree 
■ortherni  Tht  central  countyl]  What  seaport  has  New  Hampshire'?  Wbere 
is  its  college^  What  other  towns  on  the  Connecticut  Riverl  Wnat  towns  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  slatel 

VERMONT.  Describe  the  boundaries,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  capitid 
of  Vermont.  [What  five  counties  lie  west  of  the  Green  Mountains'!  What  east 
of  these  mountains'!  Wbere  is  Orleans  county'!}  What  are  the  priocipa)  towns 
west  of  the  mountains'!    What  easti    Where  are  its  two  coHegesI 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Describe  the  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  and  capi- 
tal of  Massachusetts.  What  bays  and  capes  has  iti  Which  is  the  most  western 
countyl  What  three  counties  lie  on  Connecticut  Riverl  Where  is  Worcester 
county*!  What  are  the  three  eastern  countiesi  Three  south-easterni  {Boeton 
and  the  neighboring  tovon  of  Chehea  form  a  duHnet  cottnty,  called  Suffolk, 
Nantucket  Aland  ie  a  county — Martha*e  Vineyard  ie  Duke'e  County,y 
What  seaports  N.  of  Boston  1  'Where  is  Plymouth  1 

What  port  on  the  southern  coast  1  What  town  N.  of  iti  What  iskinds  near 
iti  What  are  the  principal  pl^pes  on  the  Connecticut  Riverl  What  are  the  prin- 
cipal places  between  the  coast  and  the  riverl  What  west  of  the  Connecticut! 
Where  are  the  coResps  of  Massachusetts  1    What  canal  has  iti 

CONNECTICUT.  Describe  the  boundaries,  rivers,  and  two  seats  of  govern- 
ment of  Connecticut.  [What  are  the  four  northern  countiesi  Four  southern'? 
Which  lie  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  which  on  the  eastern  and  western 
boundariesi]  What  are  the  principal  places  on  the  coast,  and  how  situated? 
What  on  the  Connecticut  Riverl    What  others  east  of  the  riverl    What  west? 

RHODE  ISLAND.  Describe  the  boundaries  and  capital  of  Rhode  Island. 
What  bav  and  river  in  iti  [What  are  the  five  counties,  and  how  situatedl]  What 
are  the  chief  towns  on  the  bayl    What  bland  S.  of  Rhode  Jslandt 

MIDDLE  STATES. 
New  York,  Penney hania.  New  Jereey,  Dehtware, 

How  are  the  Middle  States  boundedl  Between  what  latitudes  are  the^l  Which 
is  the  smallest  and  most  southern  1  Which  is  the  next  larger,  and  which  are  the 
kurgestl    Which  lie  on  the  Atlanticl    Which  are  on  the  l^esl 

NEW  YORK.  What  are  the  boundaries  of  New  Yorki  What  rivers  in  the 
eastern  parti  What  in  the  western  parti  What  two  large  riven  rise  in  thi» 
•Utel    Where  is  the  capitall    What  is  the  chief  cityl 
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[What  four  counties  lie  next  north  of  New  Yorkl  Mention  eight  north  of  1 

in  paira,  on  each  aide  of  the  Hudson  River.    Three  on  Lake  Champlain.  Tluree  on 

lie  St.  Lawrence.  Four  between  Jefferson  and  Essex.  Six  on  Lake  Ontario.  Two 

on  Lake  Erie.     Six  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  and  two  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Seven  around  the  small  lakes.    Four  on  the  Mohawk.  Four  lying  south  of  these.] 

What  are  the  two  pt*incipal  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  Riverl  What 
towns  on  the  west  bank,  beginning  at  the  mouthi  What  towns  on  and  near  the 
Mohawk  River ?^  What  places  on  lake  Champlain  1  What  is  the  principal  one 
on  the  St.  Lawrencel  What  places  on  Lake  Ontario  1  What  on  Niagara  River  1 
What  places  near  the  small  lakesl  Where  is  Oswegol  Rochesterf  Batavial 
What  places  in  the  southern  part*!  What  Lakel  What  islands  near  New  Y<HiLl 
What  are  the  counties  and  principal  places  of  Long  Island'!  What  countv  on 
Staten  Islandl  Where  is  Gardner's  Island'?  Which  is  the  most  eastern  of  the 
small  lakes  of  New  Yorkl  On  what  lake  is  Skeneatelesi  Auburnl  Itlwcat 
General  (Canandaigua  is  on  Lake  Canenu.)  Where  are  the  colleges  of 
New  York-? 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Describe  the  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  and  capital 
of  Pennsylvania.    What  is  the  chief  cityl 

[Wliat  six  counties  lie  on  the  Delaware  Riverl  Six  bordering  on  New  Yorkl 
Six  on  tlie  western  boundaryl  Eight  on  the  soutberni  Seven  along  the  Blu» 
Ridge,  on  each  side'!  Four  above  these  on  the  Susquehannahl  Six  surrounding 
Centre  County'?    Seven  west  of  the  Laurel  Hills  and  Clearfield  1] 

What  towns  on  the  ScbaylkillT  Wiiat  inland  towns  W.  of  itl  What  four 
towns  W.  of  Lancaster,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  1*  What  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  how  situated'?  What  place  south  of  itt 
Where  is  Meadvilie'!  What  towns  on  the  SiisqudMinnah  and  its  oranchesl  What 
places  in  Northampton  County'?    Where  are  the  colleges  of  Pennsylvania? 

NEW  JERSEY.  Describe  tlie  boundaries,  rivers,  and  seat  of  Government 
of  New  Jerseyl  [What  are  the  three  northern  counties'?  Four  Centrall  Six 
8outhern1]  What  towns  in  the  middle  section  of  the  statel  What  towns  between 
Trenton  and  Philadelphial  What  places  south  of  Philadelphia!  What  harbort 
cm  the  coastl  What  is  the  southern  cape,  and  what  the  northern  of  this  coasti 
What  towns  in  the  northern  part?  {Patterson  ie  remarkable  for  thefaiU  of 
the  Passaick  River.) 

DELAWARE.  Mention  the  boundaries,  rivers,  and  capital  of  Delaware! 
What  other  towns  are  most  importantl  What  cape  has  itT  How  does  Delaware 
compare  with  other  states  in  sizel 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 
Maryland,  Vtrgtmay  North  Carolina,  SofB^h  Carolina,  Georgia. 

Which  are  the  Southern  States!  How  are  they  bounded!  Which  is  the  largest 
of  U»ese  states!  Which  is  tlie  most  northern,  and  which  the  most  sou;them! 
Which  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico! 

MARYLAND.  What  bay  divides  Maryland!  Describe  the  boundari^,  rivers, 
capital,  and  chief  city.  What  are  the  towns  N.  of  BuUimore!  What  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay!    What  on  tlie  Potomac,  at  tlie  south! 

VIRGINIA.  Mention  the  boundaries,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  Virginia. 
Describe  the  capital.  What  is  the  largest  seaport!  What  place  is  opposite  to 
Norfolk!  What  canal  from  it!  What  town  at  the  moutli  of  James  River!  What 
places  on  and  near  York  River!  Wiiere  is  Petersburgh!  Fredericksbin*gh! 
What  placetfHbetween  these  and  the  mountains!  What  amon^  the  moflntainsl 
What  springs  in  the  mountains!  What  three  places  pn  the  Ohio?  What  other 
tcmrns!    What  colleges  in  this  state! 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  What  is  the  population  of  Washington! 
What  is  the  size  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown! 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  Mention  the  boundaries,  sounds,  capes,  and  chief  riv- 
ers of  North  Carolina!  What  is  the  capital!  Where  are  Fayetteville  and  Now- 
berol  What  towns  N.E,  of  the  River  Neuse!  How  are  they  situated!  Where  la 
the  ODivenityof  this  state!  What  considerable  pteee  is  north  of  this!  Whatporltf 

2* 
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JtlsMb.— Wkat  islands  are  there  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  Americal 
What  islands  lie  north  of  the  Orinoco  1  What  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonl 
What  islands  off  the  coast  ctf'Brazill  On  what  island  is  Cape  Hornl  (HermU 
hland.)  What  islands  east  of  iti  Where  are  the  newly  discovered  islands,  called 
the  South  Shetland  Islesi     {See  map  of  the  World,) 

Where  is  Juan  Fernandez,  the  island  of  Robinson  Grusoel  What  islands,  N. 
of  iti    What  is  the  chief  islaind  near  the  coast  of  Chili  ? 

LatUudee  and  Longitudes. — ^What  are  nearly  the  latitudes  of  the  northern  and 
middle  countries  of  South  Americal  What  countries  of  America  north  of  the 
equator  have  the  same  latitude  with  the  southern  countries!  (See  chart  of  the 
W'orld,)  What  places  do  you  find  in  latitude  10^  northi  What  places  un<kr 
the  equatorl  What  places  do  yon  find  12°  south  of  the  Equator*?  What  isl- 
ands are  in  about  20°  south  latitude  1  What  islands  in  the  Pacific  are  in  the  same 
latitudel  What  islands  and  countries  are  in  20°  north  latitude*?  What  places  lie 
in  34°  or  86^  south  latitudel  What  is  the  lalkude  of  Cape  Hofnl  What  other 
land  can  vou  find  in  the  same  latitudel  Between  what  longitude  does  South 
America  liel  What  parts  of  North  America  are  in  the  same  longitude  with  Bra- 
sill  What  with  Peml  What  countries  of  South  America  have  noon  at  the 
same  time  with  Philadelphial  {See  the  Chart,)  What  is  the  difference  of  time 
between  Philadelphia  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Brazil*?  What  is  the  difierenoe  of 
time  between  Peru  and  Londoni 

NORTHERN   COUNTRIES. 

COLOMBIA. 

How  is  Colombia  boundedl  What  rivers  has  iti  What  is  the  capitall  In 
what  latitude  is  Quito  1  What  is  the  mountain  near  which  it  stands'?  What 
other  near,  which  is  the  highest  in  South  America*?  What  place  west  of  the  An- 
des'? Where  is  Popayanl  What  ports  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien*?  What  ports 
on  the  northern  coast"?    Describe  the  course  of  the  mountains  in  Colombia. 

What  is  the  chief  town  of  Venezuelal  What  is  the  port  of  Caraccasi  What 
other  ports'?  Where  is  Truxillo'?  Merida*?  St.  Thomaal  What  otho'  town 
on  tlie  Orinoco'?    What  island  at  the  mouthi 

GUIANA. 

What  great  rivers  inclose  Guianal  How  is  it  bounded*?  Among  whom  is  it 
dividcdl  ( Surinam  is  DutchGuiana,  and  Demarara,  EnglishGuiana.)  AV hat 
river  separates  Demarara  and  Surinam  1  What  other  rivers  are  the  principalt 
What  puices  on  the  coast,  and  wherel    What  missions  are  there  in  the  interiorl 

MIDDLE   COUNTRIES. 
PERU. 

How  is  Peru  bounded'?  What  mountains  pass  through  if?  What  is  the  capi- 
tal, and  wherel  What  is  the  nearest  sea  porti  Where  is  Cusco,  the  ancient 
Indian  capitall  What  are  the  principal  places  besides  this  E.  of  the  mountaiasi 
What  place  near  the  sea,  N.  of  Lima*? 

UPPER  PERU,  OR  BOLIVIA. 

How  is  Bolivia  boundedl  What  is  the  capitall  What  kike  on  its  bordersi 
What  great  rivers  rise  in  this  countryl  What  mountains  on  the  southl  What 
are  the  chief  towns  1 

AMAZONIA. 

How  is  AmaKonaa  boundedl  What  riven  has  iti  What  settlemenU  are  nesr 
ert  to  it,  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  La  Platftt 
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BRAZIL. 

How  is  Brazil  boandedl  What  is  its  capitall  What  groat  riTera  has  il  in  th« 
■nrthi  What  jwrts  north  of  Rio  Janeirol  What  places  S.  W.  of  it  1  What 
mioes  and  mining  towns  N.  of  Rio  Janeirol  What  others  in  the  western  part 
of  Brezill    What  islands  off  the  coastl 

SOUTHERN   COUNTRIES. 

LA  PLATA,  OR  BUENOS  AYRES. 

How  is  La  Plata  boundedl  What  is  the  capitall  WhM«  is  Monte  Yiedol 
What  three  places  are  there  on  the  Faragtay  River  1  Where  is  Mendozal  What 
two  places  north  of  iti 

CIHIU. 

How  is  Chili  bonndedf  What  extensive  desert  is  there  on  the  north  1  What 
n  the  capitall  What  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peaks  of  the  Andes  in  Chilil 
What  place  near  this  mountain*?  What  are  the  principal  seaports  1  Where  is 
Vidparaisol     What  island  near  the  southern  part  f    What  islands  off  the  coastl 

PATAGONIA,  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  ISLES. 

How  is  Patagonia  boundedl  What  islands  east  of  iti  What  other  islands 
tie  south  of  iti  What  is  the  toost  southern  land  yet  disooveredl  {See  flRop  ^ 
ike  World.) 


EUROPE. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 

How  is  Europe  bounded  on  the  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.I  Mention  particularly  the 
on  the  south,  and  the  mountains  and  rivers  on  the  east.  Describe  the  old 
and  the  new  boundary  of  Europe  on  the  east.  What  divides  it  from  Africa  and 
Asial  Wlutt  is  the  northern  cape  of  Europel  What  the  most  southern  1  Be- 
tween what  latitudes  and  longitudes  does  it  lie?  What  capes  in  Spain  1  In  Ire- 
hadl  Englandl  On  the  coast  of  the  Mediterraneani  What  is  the  northern 
capeofAfrical 

Boundariee  and  Capitate, — ^What  are  the  6ve  conntries-of  Europe  lying  N.  of 
66°  latitude!  What  are  the  boundaries  of  eachl  What  are  the  eight  middle 
ODuntries,  between  56^  and  45^1  What  are  the  boundaries  of  eachi  What  are 
the  four  S.  of  45*^,  and  their  boundaries'!  What  parts  of  Asia  and  America  are 
in  the  same  latitude  with  the  northern  countries  of  Europe*!  What  with  the 
middle  and  southern  countries!  What  are  the  capitals  of  the  five  northern  coun- 
tries and  Poland!  What  are  the  capitals  of  the  eight  middle  countries!  Of  the 
ftv  southern! 

8t€u,  Oulf$,  and  Straitt. — ^What  four  seas  are  there  in  the  northern  part  of 
Europe!  What  two  gulfs  in  the  Baltic!  What  are  the  straits  or  sounds  called, 
which  lead  into  the  Baltic  sea!  What  five  seas  are  there  in  the  south  of  Europe! 
What  three  gulfi  in  the  Mediterranean!  What  straits  lead  into  the  Mediterrar 
nean!  What  countries  are  on  the  Baltic!  On  the  North  Sea!  What  on  the 
Mediterranean!  The  Archipelago!  Black  Sea!  What  Straits  lead  into  the  Sea 
of  Marmora!  What  straits  between  England  and  BVance!  What  channels  near 
the  British  Isles! 
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Mountaint, — ^What  three  chains  ofmomitaios  in  the  northern  part  of  Earopel 
In  what  direction  do  they  rani  What  four  chains  in  die  middle  of  Eoropel 
What  are  the  principal  chains  in  the  south  of  Europel  What  mountains  in  Cir- 
oassial  Where  is  the  Sierra  Morenal  What  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Eu- 
ropel  What  chain  is  the  longesti  Describe  the  situation  and  height  of  Mount 
Heckla  io  Iceland.    Mount  Vesuvius,  in  Italy.    Mount  EUna,  in  Sicily. 

Laket.—WhBt  lakes  in  Swedeni    What  in  Russial 

Rifftr9. — What  three  rivers  in  the  north  of  Russia  1  What  are  the  two  chief 
livers  of  Swedeni  What  four  rivers  enter  into  the  Baltic  from  the  south  1  What 
river  enters  the  Skaggerack  from  Norwayl  What  two  rivers  of  England  empty 
into  the  North  Seal  (  The  I\De€d  and  the  Forth  empty  into  it  from  Scot- 
land.) What  four  fi-om  the  continentl  {The  Rhine  ptueee  through  Lake 
Conttance  in  Switzerlatid,) 

What  river  empties  into  the  British  Cbamiell  What  two  into  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
oayl  What  five  enter  ^e  Atlantic  from  Spaini  What  two  pass  into  the  Med- 
iterranean from  Spain  and  Francel  (  The  Rhone  paeeee  through  the  lake  of 
Oeneva.)  What  four  enter  the  Black  Seal  Describe  each  of  the  rivers  men- 
tioned, beginning  at  the  north,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast,  (i.  e.  tell  where 
it  rieea,  what  eouree  it  rune,  where  it  empHeSy  and  what  is  its  close  and 
comparative  size.)  What  river  near  Romel  What  one  enters  the  Gulf  of  Ven- 
ieel  Describe  each.  What  branches  has  the  Danubel  What  river  empties  into 
the  Sea  of  Azof  1  What  is  the  largest  river  ia  Europel  Which  are  the  two 
largest  in  the  west  of  Europel 

lelands. — What  are  the  two  largest  islands  west  of  Europel  What  are  the 
islands  N.  of  Europel  (See  map  of  Asia  or  the  World.)  What  are  those  N. 
of  Great  Dritainl  West  of  Acotlandl  In  the  British  Channell  In  the  Baltic 
Seal  What  are  the  two  largest  in  the  Mediterranean  1  What  are  those  near 
Spaini  Those  near  Italy  1  Those  between  Italy  and  Turkey  1  What  south  of 
Sicily  1  (See  map  of  Africa.)  What  are  the  chief  islands  in  and  near  the 
Archipelagol 

LiOtitudee  and  Longitudes. — Mention  three  capitals  nearly  in  the  latitude  o( 
the  Shetland  Isles  and  Greenland.  What  four  others  in  that  of  London,  and  the 
Straits  of  Bellisle  in  North  Americal  What  capitals  between  46P  and  60°  of  lat- 
itudel  What  places  in  the  latitude  of  Halifaxi  Of  Boston  1  What  capitals 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  New-York  and  Madrid  1  What  in  that  of  Washington  1 
Trace  the  line  of  3CP  latitude  (which  is  nearly  that  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,) 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  mention  the  places  and  coasts  on  and  near  it.  Find  the 
longitude  of  London — ^Petersburg — Paris — Rome — Constantinople. 

RUSSIA,  IN  EUROPE.  y 

Describe  the  boundaries,  capital,  and  rivers  of  Russia.  What  mountains  has 
iti  What  lakesl  What  towns  are  on  the  White  Seal  What  is  their  class  and 
population  1  What  place  is  at  the  head  of  the  Baltic  Seal  Describe  the  two 
principal  places  in  Finland.  What  rivers  in  Fiulandl  What  city  N.  W.  of 
Petersburg,  which  is  its  seaportl  What  two  other  seaports  on  the  Baltic  S.  of 
Petersburg,  and  how  situatedl  Describe  the  situation  and  size  of  Moscow.  What 
three  places  on  the  Volga  N.  of  Moscow,  and  of  what  sizel  'What  three  plaoea 
between  Moscow  and  t^  Dnieperl  What  two  on  the  Dnieperl  What  two  pcxts 
on  the  Black  Seal    At  what  places  in  Russia  do  you  find  uuiversitiesi 

What  town  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  1  What  city  m  the  west  of  Russial  Wlwt 
towns  on  the  river  Urall  What  city  on  the  Caspian  Seal  What  missionary 
station  in  Circassial    What  are  the  principal  towns  of  Georgial 

Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  are  frozen,  uninhabited  Islands,  belong' 
ing  to  Russia,    Where  are  they  situatedl    (See  map  of  the  World.) 

POLAND. 

What  rivers  are  found  in  Poland  1  Which  of  them  are  connected  by  canalsl 
Where  is  Warsaw,  the  capital  1  What  places  N.  E.  of  thisi  Where  is  the  fir^e 
city,  Cracowl    What  universities  do  you  findl 
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SWEDEN. 

Eow  is  Sweden  bonnded?  What  mountains  separate  it  from  Nwwayl  Wiiat 
river  from  Racial  What  lakes  are  diere  in  uie  southern  4«rt  of  Sweden  I 
What  is  the  chief  river?  What  is  the  capital  of  Swedeni  On  what  hdce  If 
Stockhohni  What  other  sea-port  of  importance  on  the  eastern  coastl  Wluit 
one  on  the  western  1  What  other  important  places  are  therel  What  oniTenl* 
ties  in  Swedeni 

NORWAY. 

How  is  Norwaybonndedl  What  are  the  northern  and  southern  capesi  What 
islands  on  the  N.  W.  coastl  Where  is  the  Maerstromi  What  is  the  chief  riverl 
Tin  capita]  1  What  is  the  most  northern  townl  What  j^ace  on  the  western 
coast,  formerly  the  capitall  Describe  the  principal  places  u  the  south'!  What 
muTersities  or  collegesi 

LAPLAND. 

What  riyer  in  Laplandl    What  village  deserving  of  Hoticel 

DENMARK. 

Ineluding  le^land,  and  the  Faroe  bU9, 

How  is  Denmark  bounded  1  What  islands  belong  to  iti  Describe  the  capital. 
{hitontke  iaiand  of  Zealand,)  Where  is  EUsmorel  Where  is  Akona,  and 
how  largel  What  great  sea-port  is  near  iti  What  universities  do  yoo  findt 
When  are  the  Faroe  Islesi  Where  is  Iceland,  and  how  is  it  remarkable!  What 
vokaao  has  iti 

ENGLAND. 

How  is  England  bounded  1  What  channel  and  straits  divide  it  from  Franoel 
What  islands  m  this  channel  belonsing  to  Englandl.  What  island  opposite  Port*" 
moathl  Describe  the  capital.  What  are  the  three  principal  riversi  Where  ars 
Ae  oniversitiesl  What  two  seaports  on  the  Channell  Where  is  Bristoll  What 
other  seaport  on  the  westi  Which  way  from  Liverpool  are  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Birmingham  and  Manchesterl  What  two  seaports  on  the  North 
Seal    What  two  other  important  places  in  the  northi 

.     SCOTLAND. 

How  is  Scotland  boundedl  What  islands  belong  to  iti  What  is  the  capital, 
and  wherel  What  seaport  in  the  westi  WHai  two  ports  on  the  eastern  coastl 
Where  is  Perth  1    Where  are  the  universities  of  Scotmndl 

IRELAND. 

How  is  Ireland  boundedl  What  is  the  chief  riverl  What  place  on  the  Shan- 
pool  Describe  the  capital.  What  is  the  chief  seaport  in  the  south  1  What  port 
in  the  westi  What  are  the  two  principal  places  in  the  northi  What  is  the 
Mwthern  cape  of  Irelandl    What  university  in  Irelandl 

KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Jnchtding  Holland  and  the  Netherlanda. 

How  is  the  Netherlands  boundedl  What  rivers  pass  through  iti  What  is  th^ 
oipitall  On  what  sea  is  iti  Where  is  the  Haguel  What  two  other  cities  in 
Iheiovthi 

GERMANY. 


Row  is  GSermany  boundedl  What  states  does  it  inclodel  What  rivers  .  _ 
through  iti  In  what  part  of  Germany  is  Bavarial  What  are  the  two  principal 
pboes  in  Bavarial  Where  is  Wurtemburg,  and  what  is  its  chief  citjrl  Wbera 
>  Saxony,  and  what  is  its  chief  cityl  Wn^e  is  Hanover,  and  what  is  its  ohlaC 
tkvl  Where  are  the  free  cities,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamborgh,  and  Lobaakf 
What  other  city  do  you  ftad  oelflbrated  for  a  universityl 
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PRUSSIA. 

How  if  PruMia  boandedl  On  what  river  is  that  part  of  ^iisBia  which  u  weit 
of  HanoTerl  What  three  rivers  empty  in  ill  What  large  river  passes  through 
iti  Describe  the  capital.  Where  are  Konigsber^  and  Dantzici  What  cities  on 
the  Oderl    What  pttoes  oo  the  map  have  universities  1 

AUSTRIA. 

How  is  Austria  boandedl    What  rivers  are  there  1    What  moantaiosl    What^ 
are  the  chief  divisions  of  Austria  1    Where  is  the  capitall    Where  is  Presboi^l 
What  two  cities  below  it  on  the  Danubel    What  two  north  of  Viennal    What 
one  in  the  N.  E.I    Where  is  Triestel    Inspmckl    Ragusal    What  three  Italian 
cities  are  now  in  Aostrial    Which  of  these  places  have  umversitiest 

SWITZERLAND. 

How  is  Switzerland  boondedl  What  two  larse  rivers  rise  in  it,  and  through 
what  lakes  do  they  passl  What  is  the  capitall  What  are  the  two  other  jM-inci- 
pal  plaoesi    What  universities  do  you  findl 

FRANCE. 

How  is  France  bonndedl  -What  three  rivers  are  there  in  the  westi  Describe 
the  capital.  What  two  other  places  on  the  Seine,  and  wherel  What  towns 
nearest  Englaodl  What  city  near  the  northern  boundaryl  Where  is  Strasborffl 
What  is  the  most  western  city  in  France  1  What  three  cities  are  there  on  the 
Loirel  What  remarkable  seaport  on  the  Garonne  1  Where  is  Rochelle?  Where 
is  Bayonnel  What  two  cities  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyonsi 
Where  does  the  Canal  Royal  passi  What  town  on  the  Rhonel  What  moun- 
tains west  of  iti  What  two  seaports  on  the  Mediterraneani  Where  is  Corsica, 
which  belongs  to  Francel  What  is  the  chief  townl  Which  of  the  places  mention- 
ed have  universities  or  coUegesI 

SPAIN. 

How  is  Spain  boundedl  What  mountains  has  iti  What  river  haslt  on  tho 
eastl  What  rivers  on  the  west  and  southi  Describe  the  capital.  What  two 
capes  on  the  northi  What  seaportsi  Where  is  Valladolid  I  What  two  principal 
cities  N.  of  the  Dourol  Where  is  Salamanca  1  What  cities  on  the  Ebrol 
Where  is  the  British  fortress  of  Gfbraltarl  Name  the  seaports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, beginning  at  the  south.  What  two  cities  on  the  Guadalquiverl  What 
cities  between  this  river  and  the  Tagusi  What  three  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Spaini    Where  are  the  principal  universities  of  Spaini 

PORTUGAL. 

How  is  Portugal  boundedl  What  rivers  pass  through  iti  Where  is  the  ca^ 
itall  What  two  cities  in  the  northi  What  port  in  Uie  southern  parti  What 
cape  on  the  southi    What  university  in  Portugall 

ITALY. 
Including  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 

How  is  Italy  boundedl  What  river  in  the  northi  What  mountains  run  through 
Italy  1  Where  is  the  kingdom  of  Naples  1  What  is  the  capital  of  this  kingdomi 
What  volcano  near  this  cityl  Where  is  Sicilvl  What  volcano  is  there  on  iti 
What  are  four  of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicilyf  Where  are  the  Roman  States^ 
On  what  river  does  Rome  standi  What  is  the  size  of  Romel  Where  is  Bo- 
lognal  Where  is  St.  Marino  1  (/<  i»  an  independent  republic  of  only  700O 
people.)  Where  is  Tuscanyl  What  places  in  iti  What  i«dand  on  the  coaati 
Where  is  the  kingdom  of  Sardinial  What  is  the  capitall  What  seaport  of 
Hotel  What  is  the  chief  city  on  the  island  of  Sardinial  To  what  nation  * 
Corsica  behwgl    Where  do  you  find  universities  in  Italyl 
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TURKEY. 

Hew  M  Turk^  bemidedl  What  are  the  principal  riven  io  iti  What  ehaiai 
•f'nMMmtaiDBl  Deseribe  the  capital.  Which  way  from  it  is  Adnanoplel  What 
ii^uBM  on  the  Danabel  Id  what  part  of  Turkey  are  Jaray  and  Bucharest  1 
Where  is  Sophial  Salooical  What  places  in  the  S.  of  Turkeyl  What  city  in 
the  N.  W.  part  of  Turkeyl  What  sea  and  straits  between  Constantinople  and 
«be  Archipelagol  What  lai^  island  south  of  the  Archipelagol  What  are  the 
■iz  iMrincipal  islands  in  the  Archipelagol 

REPUBLIC  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLES. 
Where  are  the  Ionian  Islands'?    Mention  the  principal,  beginning  at  the  iioitll» 

GREECE. 

Where  is  Greece?  How  is  it  boundedl  What  peninsula  does  it  includtl 
What  are  the  chief  towns? 


ASIA. 

QUESTIONS    ON   THE    MAP    OP   ASIA. 

On  what  continent^  and  in  what  part  of  it  is  Asial  How  is  Asia  bounded  on 
die  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.l 

Boundariet  and  Capitals, — ^What  country  occupies  the  northern  part  of  Asial 
How  is  it  bounded,  and  what  is  the  capital?  Between  what  latitudes  does  most  of 
it  lie?  What  countries  lie  principally  between  SKJP  and  50°  N.  latitude,  occu- 
pying the  middle  of  Asia?  Mention  the  boundaries  and  capital  or  chief  city  of 
Tarkey — Independent  Tartary — Chinese  Tartary — ^Tibet — Persia — ^East  Persia? 
What  countries  lie  between  Tibet  and  Hindoostan?  What  are  the  countries  of 
Asia  lying  chiefly  S.  of  90^  latitude?  How  &r  S.  do  they  extend?  What  are 
the  boundaries  and  capitals  of  Arabia?  Hindoostan?  Cliina?  Burmah?  Anun 
or  Tonkin?  Siam?  Malaya?  What  are  the  principal  countries  on  the  eastern 
ecMst  of  Asia?    What  on  the  western  coast?  'What  on  the  southern? 

Seas,  Chilff,  fye. — ^What  seais  are  there  on  the  west  of  Asia?  Where  is  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  unites  it  to  Africa?  What  straits  lead  to  the  Red  Sea? 
Whdre  is  the  Sea  of  Arabia?  What  gulfs  and  ban^n  the  south  of  Asia?  What 
seas  on  the  east?    What  gulfs  E.  of  Tartary  ?, 

Idountaina, — ^What  chain  of  mountains  is  there  on  the  western 'boundary  of 
Asia?  What  chain  passes  through  Asia  in  the  60th  degree  of  latitude?  What 
names  does  it  take  in  the  eastern  and  north-esMtern  parts?  What  mountains  north 
of  Hindoostan?  What  chains  of  mountains  in  the  great  table-land  between  the 
Altaian  and  Himmaleh  mountains?  What  chain  bounds  this  table-land  on  the 
west?  What  chain  extends  west  from  the  Himmaleh  mountains?  What  south? 
What  between  Persia  and  Turkey?  What  mountains  in  Circassia?  What  in 
Aaia  Minor?    In  Arabia?    In  Hindoostan?    Which  is  the  longest  chain  in  Asia? 

LMket  and  Inland  aeaa. — What  great  inland  seas  are  there  in  the  west  of 
Asia,  not  connected  with  the  ocean?  What  lake  in  Turkey?  What  lake  or  pea 
is  there  in  East  Persia?  What  lakes  in  Siberia,  and  where?  What  in  ChintM 
Tartary  and  Tibet? 

A»v«rs.— What  are  the  three  great  rivers  in  the  north  of  Asia,  beginning  at 
the  east?  Where  is  the  Olensk  ?  What  two  branches  has  the  Oby?  What 
facanGh  has  the  Yenesei?    Through  what  lake  does  one  of  its  branehes  paasi 
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Whai  three  great  riten  ia  the  ewt  of  Asial  What  RiTer  emptiee  into  the  ddw 
Beat  What  one  into  the  Gulf  of  Siaml  What  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the 
■orthl  What  on  the  easti  What  ntaUer  ones  on  the  wefetl  What  nver  in  the 
west  of  Hindooetani  What  in  East  Feraial  Where  are  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
duratesl  What  rivers  anptfr  into  the  Caspian  Seal  Wliat  into  the  Sea  of  Arall 
What  branch  Ims  the  Sihoni  What  river  near  the  borders  of  Asia  enwties  inte 
the  Sea  of  Azof  1  How  manj  of  the  great  riven  of  Asia  rise  from  Uie  mou^ 
tainoas  regions  of  Tartary  and  Tibetl    Describe  eacb  of  the  rivers  named. 

Itlandt. — ^MThat  islands  lie  N.  of  Asia,  and  in  what  ocean*!  Wliat  three  large 
islands  are  there  on  the  £.  coast  of  TarUryl  What  two  islands  near  the  coast 
of  Chinal  What  small  closter  more  distanti  What  small  islands  lie  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengali  What  large  island  S.  of  Hindoostani  What  small  groups  west  of 
Uiisl    What  large  islands  next  sooth  of  Chia^Iadia  and  M alayal 

LoHtmdtt  and  Lrnigitudtt, — ^What  are  the  countries  of  Europe  in  tbe  same 
latitude  with  Siberia  and  Kamschatkal  What  of  Americal  What  countries  of 
America  and  Europe  correspond  to  Tartary  in  latitudel  What  correspond  to 
Turkey  and  tbe  north  of  Persia^  Tibet  and  Chinal  What  countries  are  farther 
south  than  any  in  Europel  What  other  portions  of  the  world  are  in  tbe  same 
latitudel 

What  places  in  Siberia  are  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Petersburghl  What  towns 
and  mountains  are  nearly  in  latitude  5P  N.  or  in  tliat  of  Londool  W)iat  impor* 
tant  places  are  from  39°  to  41°,  or  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Madrid,  Naples,  and 
New  Yorki  What  remarkable  places  do  ^ou  find  in  latitude  30^  to  83°,  or  that 
of  New  Orleans,  Natchez  and  Savannah,  in  the  United  States'?  Near  what  re- 
markable places  does  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  passi  Does  the  Equator  cross  any 
part  of  Asial  What  is  the  longitude  of  Turkey,  from  Phtkidelphial  What  off 
Hindoostani    Of  the  Barman  Empire  1    Of  Chinal    Of  Japan  1 

SIBERIA. 

What  country  occupies  the  northern  part  of  Asial    How  is  Siberia  boundedl  , 
What  cape  is  on  the  northl    What  islandsl    What  chains  of  mountains  in  and 
around  iti    What  rivers  in  the  northern  parti 

Where  is  Tobolski  What  other  place  on  the  Oby  below  thist  Where  is  tbe 
Steppe  of  Issiml  What  lake  near  iti  Where  are  Kolhyvane  and  Tomski  What 
place  near  Lake  Baikall  What  river  passes  through  this  lakel  What  town  on 
the  river  Leoal  Where  is  Okotski  What  peninsula  on  the  east,  and  what  towna 
on  iti    What  missionary  stations  are  there  m  Siberia  1 

CIRCASSTA  AND  GEORGIA. 
Where  is  Circassial    What  missionary  station  in  iti    (jEToros.)    Where  ia 
Georgial    What  is  the  chief  eity,  situated  on  the  River  Kurl 

TARTARY. 
How  is  Independent  Tartary  boundedl  What  sea  does  it  contaial  What  rivers 
has  iti    What  is  the  capitall    What  are  the  other  principal  citiesi 

CHINESE  TARTARY. 
How  is  Chinese  Tartary  boundedl  How  is  it  separated  from  Chinal  What  great 
river  is  there  on  the  easti    What  place  on  iti     What  other  principal  places  in  the 
eastern  parti  What  peninsula  there  1  What  islandsl  What  desert  in  the  interiorl 
What  place  in  the  western  part  of  Chinese  Tartary  1    What  lakes  and  riversi 

TURKEY  IN   ASIA. 
How  is  Turkey  boundedl    What  is  the  capitall    What  chain  of  mountaina  id 
Asia  Minor  1 

What  are  the  three  principal  divisionsi  Where  is  the  Christian  province  of 
Armenial  What  rivers  run  from  Turkey  into  the  Persian  Gulf!  W^at  port  on 
the  Archipelagol  What  port  on  the  Black  Seal  What  places  near  the  Black 
^kal    Wliat  cities  on  the  Tigris,  beginning  at  its  sourtel    Where  is  JFerusalenrl 
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Wlnt  three  seaports  in  Syrial  Where  are  A^>po  and  Damaflcnsl  Whal  island 
M  the  coast  of  Syria? 

PERSU, 

How  is  Peraia  IxNindedl  What  is  tlie  capitaH  Where  is  Ispahan.,  the  ibmer 
capitall  Where  is  Erivanl  What  other  cities  in  the  nortlil  What  seaport  oa 
the  Gnlfof  Persial  Where  is  Shirazi  Are  there  any  considerable  riverst  An 
^Mre  any  deserts  1 

EAST  PERSIA. 

How  is  East  Persia  bounded?  What  are  the  two  principal  divisions?  What 
*8  the  capital  of  eac^l  What  mountains  on  the  nortln  What  river  on  the  easti 
What  city  lias  it  «i6t  of  the  Indus?  What  city  in  the  west,  and  of  wliat  size? 
What  river  and  what  city  in  the  sooth?   What  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus^ 

TIBET. 

How  is  Tibet  bounded?  What  is  the  capital?  What  large  rivers  rise  in  tbs 
■oontains  of  Tibet?    What  lake  has  it? 

JAPAN. 

Where  are  the  islands  of  Japan,  and  how  many  are  there?  Which  is  the  larg- 
est? What  is  the  capital?  What  is  the  second  city?  Where  is  the  chief  place 
<^ trade,  Nangasakt? 

ARABIA. 

How  is  Arabia  bounded?  What  do  you  find  in  the  interior?  What  mountains 
are  the  principal?  What  reroarteble  mountain  near  the  Red  Sea?  Are  there  any 
eonsiderable  riv«rs?  What  is  the  caprtal?  What  is  the  port  of  Mecca  on  the 
Ked  Sea?  Which  way  ^om  Mecca  is  Medina?  What  is  the  principal  place  in 
the  east?  Where  is  Mocha?  What  place  is  near  it?  What  plaoe  in  the  S.  E., 
and  how  situated?  What  Arabian  island  near  Gape  Guardafui? 

HINDOOSTAN."  \ 

How  is  Hindoostan  bounded?  What  mountains  are  there  on  the  north?  What 
IS  the  chief  river?  What  three  rivers  in  the  southern  part?  What  is  the  capital? 
Where  is  Delhi  the  former  capital?  Wliere  is  Agra?  Mention  the  fliief  cities 
on  the  Gkinges  in  their  order.  What  are  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  called? 
What  places  on  the  eastern  coast?  What  on  the  western  coast?  {Bombay  is  on 
cnUland.)  What  cities  in  tlie  interior  of  tlie  southern  part  of  Hindoostan? 
What  in  the  western  part?  Wliere  is  Golconda,  celebrated  for  its  diamonds? 
What  is  the  southern  cajie  of  Hindoostan?  What  small  islands -are  near  it? 
What  large  island?  What  missionary  stations  a.re*thei9>  in  Hindoostan! 

OEYLON- 
,    Where  does  Ceylon  lie?    What  is  the  chief  town?    Wliere  is  Trincomaly? 

BURMAH,  OR  BURMAN  EMPIRE. 

How  is  the  Burman  Empire  bounded?  What  is  the  chief  river?  What  is  the 
capital?  What  seaport  in  the  south?  What  places  on  the  river  Irrawady?  Where 
w  Aracan? 

SIAM- 
Wliere  does  Siam  lie?    Is  it  a  large  kingdom?    What  is  tlie  eapitalU 

EMPIRE  OB^  TONKIN,  OR  AN  AM. 

In  what  direction  from  Burmah  is  Tonkin?  What  countries  does  it  emlnracet 
How  is  it  bounded?  What  river  passes  through  it?  What  is  the  capital?  What 
other  principal  place?  What  place  in  Cambodia?  What  gulf  on  the  east,  and 
stSist  islaad? 


fO  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAPS. 

MALAYA. 

How  is  Malaya  boundedl    What  is  the  chief  town*! 

CHINA. 

How  is  Cbiua  boondedl    Where  is  the  Chinese  walll    In  what  latitudes  does 
China  liel    What  are  the  two  chief  riversi  What  is  the  capitall  What  are  the 

C'ncipal  ports  and  citiesi  Where  is  the  most  remarkable  caoal  of  Cbinal   What 
ge  island  lies  near  the  ooasti    What  small  cluster  beyond  itt 
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OCEANICA. 

(Map  of  the   World.) 

EAST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

What  cluster  of  islands  lies  E.  of  Tonklnl  What  are  the  principal  islands  id 
iti  What  croup  of  Islands  south  of  thesel  What  are  the  chief  islands  in  iti 
What  two  Gtrge  ishinds  lie  between  these  and  Mahiyal  What  are  the  chief  isl<* 
ands  ambnff  tM  Isles  of  Sunda,  or  those  Wing  S.  of  Borneo  and  Celebezi  What 
lery  large  island  lies  S.  E.  from  Asial  To  what  division  of  the  earth  does  it 
belongi 

Which  way  from  Malaya  is  Sumatral  What  straits  separate  it  from  Malayal 
Where  is  tlie  British  settlement  of  Bencoolenl  What  other  place  do  you  findt 
Which  wav  from  Sumatra  is  Javal  What  straits  between  tbemi  What  is  the 
capitall  What  are  the  other  principal  islands  among  the  Sunda  or  fliwnatnmf 
Isfest 

BORNEO  AND  CBLEBEZ. 

•  Where  is  Borneol    What  is  the  capitall    Between  what  islands  does  Celebes 
liel    Where  is  Macassarl 

THE    MOLUCCAS,    OR   SFICE    ISLANDS. 

What  islands  are  included  in  the  Moluccas'!  Which  is  the  largesti  Meatiim 
the  relative  situation  of  the  othersi 

PHILIPPINE    ISLES. 

Which  is  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islesi  What  others  are  the  principal*! 
What  is  the  diief  city,  and  its  sizel 

AUSTRALIA. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  Australia  liel  What  isl- 
ands does  it  embrace?  What  Gulf  on  the  N.  of  New  HoHandl  What  nam»  m 
given  to  the  eastern  coast?  Where  is  Port  Jackson?  Where  is  Sidney  Covel 
What  missionary  station  near  it?  What  other  in  Australia?  Where  does  Van 
Diemen's  land  lie?  What  settlement  is  there  on  it?  What  other  islands  in 
Australia? 

POLYNESIA. 

How  far  does  Polynesia  extend?  What  are  the  islands  north  of  the  Equatort 
Which  are  neartet  to  Asia?  Which  to  America?  What  is  the  most  northeTm 
island?  Which  are  the  principal  of  the  Sandwich  Islands?  What  islands  sontit 
of  the  Equator?  Which  are  the  most  southern  and  eastern?  Where  is  Ota- 
haite? 
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AFRICA. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  AFRICA. 

On  which  continent,  and  what  part  of  it,  does  Africa  liel  How  is  it  bounded 
on  the  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.I  What  ierthmus  unites  it  to  Asial  What  does  Africa 
resemble  in  shapel 

Boundaries  and  Cajniah. — ^What  countries  lie  north  of  tlie  Tropic  of  Cancerl 
What  are  the  boundaries  and  capitals  of  each,  beginning  with  the  states  of  Bar- 
bary  on  the  wesf!  What  are  the  great  divisions  ot  the  country  between  the  Tropic 
and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon'!  What  are  the  boundaries  and  capitahi  of  each 
portion!  What  are  some  of  the  smaller  divisions  of  Soudani  What  are  the  great 
oiYisions  of  Africa  between  10^  north  latitude  and  the  southern  tropic? 

4Se  little  is  imown  of  Africa  tkat  it  is  impoaaibU  to  obtain  any  accurate 
meeount  of  boundaries^  in  most  parts  of  it.  Those  which  are  chiefly  formed 
ky  Geography's,  are  marked  by  small  dots;  and  those  more  certain^  by  lar- 
ger dots  with  intervening  lines  €ts  in  Barbary. 

What  are  the  countries  and  chief  cities  in  Lower  Goineal  What  are  some  of 
the  countries  and  chief  cities  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebarl  What  countries  N.  of 
the  Equator  on  tiiis  eoasti  What  are  the  boundaries  and  capital  of  the  Colony 
of  the  Capel 

Capes. — ^What  is  the  most  jtorthem  cape  of  Africa'?  {See  map  of  En/rope.'} 
What  is  the  southern  capel  Between  what  latitudes  does  Africa  He'!  What  are 
the  eastern  and  western  capesi  Between  what  longitudes  does  it  lie*?  What 
eapes  on  the  western  coast  above  Cape  Pal  ma  si  What  capes  on  the  coast  of 
Guineal  What  capes  l^tween  this  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopel  What  capei 
OB  the  eastern  coastl 

8e*St  Gulfs,  ire. — ^What  sea  lies  on  the  east  1  What  on  the  north?  What 
straits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea'!  Wliat  channel  on  the  east?  What  bayi 
CO  the  east  coast  of  Africa'!  What  on  the  western *!  What  gulf  near  the  Eqaa- 
tori    What  one  on  the  northern  coast '! 

Mountains  and  Deserts. — ^Where  are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon?  What 
mountains  in  the  western  pait  of  Africa'!  What  in  the  northern?  What  two 
chains  of  mountains  between  the  Equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn?  What 
chain  in  South  Africa?  What  are  the  pHnci|)al  deserts  known,  and  where  are 
they? 

JLakes  tmd  Rivers. — Where  is  Lake  Maravi?  Lake  Dembeah?  Which  are 
the  two  tallest  rivers  of  Africa?  What  three  branches  form  the  Nile?  Where  do 
they  rise?  Where  does  the  Niger  rise?  Tiirongh  wliat  country  does  it  pass,  as  it 
iows  east?    Where  does  it  empty?     What  lake  in  Soudan? 

Tks  Jfiger  was  supposed  to  empty  into  the.  JsTile^  or  a  lake ;  but  it  has  been  discovered  lately, 
tkat  it  empties f  by  several  mouths ^  into  the  Ou{fof  Ouinea. 

Where  is  the  Sen^;a1?  Which  way  fVom  it  is  the  Gambia?  What  rivers  are 
■oatli  of  the  Kong  Mountains?  Where  is  the  River  Zaire?  Where  is  the  Bern- 
fanroqae?  What  principal  rivera  in  South  Africa?  In  wltat  mountains  do  they 
rise?  Which  is  the  largest?  What  is  the  chief  river  known  on  the  east?  What 
one  in  the  S.  part  of  Abyssinia?    Describe  each  of  the  rivers  mentioned. 

Islands. — What  three  groups  of  islands  do  vou  find  N.  of  Cape  Blanco?  What 
cluster  off  Cape  Verd  ?  What  small  islands  on  the  coast,  above  Ca|)e  Verdi 
What  below?  What  three  islands  S.  from  Cape  Palmas?  What  in  the  Gulf  of 
Gninea?  What  large  one  on  the  eastern  coast?  What  two  small  ones  east  o£ 
this?  What  nortli  of  iti  What  in  the  channel  of  Mozambique?  What  Arabian 
i^nd  off  Cape  Gnardaiiiil 
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Laiihtde9  and  LangUudea, — In  what  latitude  do  the  northeni  portions  of  A^ 
rica  liel  What  is  that  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Mooni  Where  does  the  Eooator 
passl  In  what  sone  does  the  middle  portion  or  laq^r  part  of  Africa  liel  What 
isthe  latitude  of  South  Africal  With  what  countries  of  Europe  does  it  compare 
in  latitudel  What  parts'  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  ktitude  of  Barfaaiyl 
What  places  in  Africa  and  the  neighboring  portions  of  Asia  are  in  the  latitude  of 
Raleigh  1  Of  Charleston  1  New  Orleansi  Mexiool  What  parts  of  Africa  in  the 
latitude  of  the  West  Indiesi  Of  Colombia  Perul  Chilil  Of  Uma?  Of  Rio 
Janeirol  Gtf  Valparaiso^  Wliat  is  the  longitude  of  St.  Helena  from  Londoat 
Of  Egvpti  (  See  Chart  €f  the  World, )  What  is  the  diflference  of  time  between 
PhiWdelphia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopel 

BARBARY  STATES. 

How  is  Barbary  bounded  1  Name  the  states  of  Barbary,  and  their  capitals. 
Which  is  the  most  eastern,  and  which  the  most  western  1  What  country  m  Eu* 
rope  is  north  of  Moroccol  What  one  north  of  TripoUl  What  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Barbaryl  What  place  in  Morocco  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltarl  What 
seaports  on  the  Atlanticl  Which  is  the  largesti  What  two  cities  in  the  interierl 
Wl^t  other  city  besides  the  capitall  Where  is  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Cental 
In  what  direction  from  Algiers  is  Tunisl  In  what  direction,  is  Tripolil  Where 
is  Dernal  Where  is  the  Ureat  Desertl  What  mines  are  found  m  iti  What 
Dtune  is  given  to  the  coast  west  of  the  Desert  1 

FEZZAN. 

Wliat  country  is  east  of  the  Deserti  What  is  its  chief  townl  What  lies  b^ 
tween  Fezzan  and  Egypt  1    Whi^t  place  between  Barca  and  Egypti 

EGYPT. 

How  17  Egypt  bounded?  What  is  the  capital,  i^nd  on  what  riverl  What  if 
the  prinoipal  seimorti  What  two  other  seaports,  and  wherel  What  considera- 
ble place  above^ Cairo  on  the  Nilel  What  three  places  above  Sioutl  What  sea* 
port  east  of  the  Hver?  What  place  is  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Seal  What  country 
of  Asia  is  north  of  Egypti 

MIDDLE  REGIONS  OF  AFRICA. 

Where  do  most  of  the  countries  of  Africa  liel  What  chain  of  mountains  pro* 
bably  passes  through  the  middle  regions  of  Africa,  from  east  to  westi  What 
sreat  aivisioDs  of  middle  Africa  lie  north  of  these  mountains,  and  what  south'^ 
What  countries  belong  to  Eastern  Africa*?  What  to  Western  Africal  What  tq 
Central  Africal 

WESTERN  AFRICA, 
SENEGAMBIA. 

What  rivers  pass  through  Senegambia'?  What  seaport  and  place  of  trade  i^l 
the  northl  Wliat  other  towns'!  What  European  settlementi  What  name  m 
given  to  the  coast  between  Senegambia  and  Morocco! 

UPPER  GUINEA. 

What  are  the  principal  kingdoms  in  Upper  Guinea,  and  what  are  their  cap! 
talsl  What  is  that  of  Ashanteel  What  two  European  settlements  on  the  coast, 
and  wherel  What  names  ara  given  to  different  parts  of  this  coastl  Where  ia  tha 
English  colony  of  Sierra  Leonel  What  missionary  station  near  iti  What  island 
8.  of  iti  Where  is  Teembool  Where  is  St.  Paurs  Riverl  Where  is  the  Amer^ 
ican  Colony  of  Liberia  1 

LOWER  GUINEA. 

What 
kingdom 
Where' 


atnsTKors  on  the  maps.  .    ^ 

Mt  When  is  Anml  What  moDDtaim  in  Laif«r  <Miea1  Wbat  isluidi  «m 
*■«  00  the  ooaBtl  WheM  i«  the  Riter  Zeire,  aid  what  is  in  iliel  Where  a 
the  Bembaroquel  What  country  between  this  and  South  Africal 

COAST  OP  ZANGUEBAR. 

What  nouafaioe  are  west  of  Zanguebarl  What  lakel  What  is  the  chief  rhrer 
known?  What  European  fort  is  on  ill  Mention  some  of  the  prioeipal  kingdom 
Md  citiee  on  this  coast.    What  islands  are  there  on  tnis  eoasti 

ADEL,    AJAN,    BERBBRA,    AND   MAOADOXA. 

Where  do  these  countries  lie,  and  in  what  latitudel  What  are  some  of  the 
uriocipal  placesi    What  river  is  on  the  north,  and  what  sti-aits  nearl 

NUBIA. 

How  is  Nubia  boundedl  Where  is  Sennaar  the  capitall  What  is  the  chief 
plaoe  of  Dongolal  What  port  on  the  Red  Seal  What  celebrated  resort  of  pil- 
grims is  opposite  to  it  in  Asial 

ABYSSINIA. 

How  is  Abyssinia  bounded*!  What  is  the  capital?  What  branches  of  the 
Rile  rise  in  itl  What  river  on  the  southl  What  hiket  Where  is  Axum,  the 
ancient  capitall  What  plaoe  near  it?  What  is  the  principal  seaport  north  of 
Axuml 

SOUDAN,  OR  NIGRITIA. 

How  is  Nigritia  boundedl  What  rivers  has  it?  What  lake?  What  moan« 
tains  on  the  south?  What  kingdoms  in  the  west?  What  art  their  capitals t 
What  nations  in  the  desert  N.  of  I^ke  Tchad?  What  kingdom  E.  of  Housn, 
aid  what  places? 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

^  How  is  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  bounded?    What  is  the  Capital?    What  mi»> 
sionary  station  do  you  find?    What  river,  mountains,  and  bays  has  it? 

AFRICAN   ISLANDS. 

ISLANDS   WEST    QF    AFRICA. 

What  are  the  principal  islands  among  the  Azores?  What  countries  of  Eurc^ 
lie  in  the  same  latitude?  What  are  the  next  islands,  and  what  countries  are 
opposite  them?  What  are  the  chief  islands  next  sooth  of  Madeira?  What  are 
the  principal  of  the  Cape  Verde  Isles?  What  small  islands  do  you  find  on  this 
part  of  the  coast?  What  islands  do  you  find  between  Cape  Palmas  and  the  Capo 
sf  Good  Hope? 

ISLANDS    EAST   QF    AFRICA. 

Near  what  coast  of  Africa  is  Madagascar?  Where  are  Bourbon  and  Mauriti- 
oi?    What  islands  N.  of  Madagascai*? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MORAL  AND  POLITICAL  CHART 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

la  which  grand  divisious  of  ilie  world  do  we  find  EnlighteilBd  countries?  Name 
die  countries  which  are  Enlightened  in  Europe.  In  North  America.  Is  no  part 
of  Sooth  America  yet  Enlightened?  What  state  of  society  prevails  in  South 
ibnerica?  What  other  Civilized  coiiRtries  in  the  world?  What  parts  of  the 
Wertern  Continent  are  in  a  Savage  state?  What  of  the  Eastern?  Is  any  part 
Bf  Europe  in  the  Savage  state?  What  countries  are  Barbarous?  Are  any  of  the 
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MuntriM  of  Amnrica  BarfautHHl  What  countries  ia  the  world  are  Half  civUi* 
aedl  In  whidi  two  grand  diTuiont  of  the  world  are  there  no  Half  civiliaed 
MNintriesI 

Which  quarter  of  the  world  hai  the  greatest  extent  of  country  in  a  Samge 
ftatel    Which  has  the  leastt    What  Islands  are  wholly  Savaget 

Which  state  of  Society  prevails  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  earth's  sar- 
ihoel  Which  is  DKtl    Which  the  least  1 

What  are  the  principal  forms  of  government  in  the  worldl  What  countries  of 
America  have  Republican  governments'!  What  one  in  Europel  Which  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  Monarchical  or  Imperial  govemmentsl  Which  in  Asial 
Whidi  in  Africal  Is  there  an^  of  this  kind  in  Americal  What  countries  ita 
Europe  have  Limited  monarchies'!  Are  there  none  of  diis  description  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  world  but  Europe'!  What  provinces  in  America  are  governed 
by  a  Viceroyi  What  in  Asial  What  one  in  Africal  Name  the  countries  of 
Asia  governed  by  independent  Chiefr  or  Dukesi  Of  Africal  Of  America'!  Are 
there  any  such  in  Europel  (  Thert  an  teveral  in  Oermany  and  Italy  not  dit' 
tinguiihed  on  the  Chart.) 

In  which  grand  division  of  the  earth  does  the  Christian  religion  prevail  most 
extensivelyl  Where  can  the  Mahometan  religion  be  found  in  Europel  Where 
does  Christianity  prevail  next  most  extensively  to  Europel  In  wnat  part  <^ 
North  America  does  it  prevaill  What  Christian  country  m  Africal  What  other 
country  in  Africa  has  a  corrupt  Christianityl  Which  grand  division  of  the 
earth  is  mostly  Pagan  1  What  is  the  religion  of  New  Hollands  What  country  in 
Asia  is  Christian'!  Which  are  Mahometan  1  Are  there  any  Mahometan  countrieB 
in  America'!  What  Pagan  country  in  Europel  What  countries  in  Africa  are 
Mahometan  1  Which  are  Pagan*!  Name  the  Pagan  countries  of  Asia.  Which 
religion  is  the  most  prevalent!    Which  least  so*! 

In  which  grand  division  of  the  earth  is  the  Greek  Church  foundl  In  which  two 
grand  divisions  do  we  find  the  Protestant  Churchl  What  form  of  the  Christian 
religion  exclusively  prevails  in  South  Americal  In  what  other  grand  division  do 
we  find  Catholics!  What  Protestant  country  in  Africa!  What  Catholic  countries 
in  North  America!  What  is  the  religion  ot  Ceylon  in  the  East  Indies!  In  what 
Pagan  countries  do  v^'e  find  Missionary  stations!  On  wliat  islands  are  Missions 
established!  In  which  grand  divinion  of  the  earth  are  they  most  numerous?  (  The 
Jeu)»  are  ecattered  throughout  moet  eountriee  of  the  world  in  email  numbere,^ 

Which  country  of  Nortli  America  is  the  roost  populous!  What  is  its  present 
population!  Of  what  nations  is  it  composed!  What  country  contains  seven  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants!  What  two  millions!  What  is  the  whole  population  of  North 
America,  and  of  whom  composed! 

What  country  of  South  America  contains  five  millions!  Which  two  and  a  half 
to  three  millions!  Which  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millions!  What  is  the 
population  of  the  West  India  Isles! 

Which  country  of  Europe  contains  fifty-eight  millions  of  inhabitants!  What 
two  thirty-two  millions  each!  Which  twenty-two!  Which  fourteen!  What  one 
contains  about  ten  millions!  What  two,  seven  millions!  What  one  six  millions'! 
Which  three,  four  millions!  Which  contain  from  two  to  four  millions!  Which 
from  one  to  two!  Which  less  than  one!  Wliat  is  the  whole  population  of  Eu- 
rope!   Of  whom  composed! 

which  is  the  most  populous  country  of  Asia,  and  what  is  its  population  1 
Which  is  next!  Which  contains  twenty-two  millions!  What  two,  fifteen  mil- 
lions! What  one,  f<jurtecn  millions!  What  five  from  eleven  to  twelve  millions'! 
What  two,  six  or  seven  millions!  Which  has  tlie  least  populationj!  What  is  the 
whole  population  of  Asia,  and  of  whom  is  it  composed! 

What  IS  tlie  population  of  tlie  East  India  Isles! 

What  country  in  Africa  contains  fourteen  millions!  What  three  contain  four 
millions!  {The  population  of  moet  eountriee  of  Africa  ie  very  uncertain,  y 
Which  contain  from  one  to  three  millions!  What  is  the  whole  population  of  A^ 
rica  supposed  to  be,  and  of  whom  compos^! 

What  is  the  population  of  the  whole  world! 
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UNIVERSAL    GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Geography*  is  a  description  of  the  Earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  may  be  divided  into  Mathematical,  Physical,  Civil,  and 
.  Statistical  Geography.  / 

1.  Mathematical  Geoctiiaphy  is  a  description  of  the  form, 
motions,  and  mathematical  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  representing  its  surface, 

2.  Physical  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  structure 
and  natural  history  of  the  Earth,  including  its  natural  divisions, 
climates,  and  productions. 

3.  Civil  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Earth,  including  an  account  of  their  religion,  government, 
knowledge,  and  arts. 

4.  Statistical  Geography  is  a  description  of  states  and 
empires,  with  their  extent,  population,  and  resources. 


MATHEMATICAL  G^GKiRAPHY. 

5.  The  Earth  appears  to  «w*  like  a  flat  surface,  bounded  by 
the  horizon.  But  in  traversing  the  ocean,  or  an  extensive 
plain,  the  highest  part  of  a  ship,  or  other  object,  although  it  be 
the  smallest,  is  seen  first,  which  could  not  be  if  the  Earth  were 
a  flat  surface.  The  boundary  we  imagined  recedes  before  us, 
88  it  is  in  fact  only  the  boundary  of  our  view;  and  if  we  pursue 
one  course  steadily  for  24,000  miles,  we  shall  come  again  to 
^e  spot  from  which  we  set  out.  In  this  way  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  Earth  is  a  vast  globe.     > 

6.  It  is  not,  however,  exactly  spherical,  but  somewhat  flatten- 
ed at  the  poles.  The  diameter  from  north  to  south  is  about 
thirty  miles  less  than  from  east  to  west.    ' 

7.-  On  every  side  of  the  Earth  we  find  a  multitude  of  stars 
^ve  us,  most  of  which  are  called  fixed  stars,  because  they  do 
Aot  change  their  situation  from  age  to  age.     About  1000  are 

"*  I  r  .  ■  I  I  I         I  I  ." 

*  The  principal  subject  of  each  paragraph  is  pointed  oat  by  the  ^vords  in  capi- 
tt!  or  italic  letters,  from  which  quettioru  may  be  formed;  as.  What  is  Geoqra*' 
I'BT'!    How  does  tht  Earth  appettrto  uaf 
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titihle  to  the  eye  in  s  clear  night;  hut  by  theueeof  telesc 
it  haa  heen  diflcovered  that  there  are  several  milliona. 
tie  at  an  immense  distance  from  us;  and  are  luppoied  by . 
to  be  suns,  enlightening  other  worlds.      ■ 

8.  Scattered  among  these  stars  we  find  a.  few  distingu 
hy  their  steady  tight,  which  change  their  place  contini 

*  returnioE  at  given  periods  in  the  same  path.  They  are  1 
called  pUintt$  or  wandering  stars:  and  when  examiDed 
teleBco[>eB,  they  are  found  to  he  globes,  like  our  Earth. 

9.  Ottfarlhtr  examination,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  ] 
IB  also  a  planet,  moving  among  the  fixed  stars;  and  a 
planets  are  found  to  revolve  round  the  Sun,  at  differen 
tances,  forming  the  solar  system. 

10.  There  are  seven  prtmary  planelt  in  our  system,  re 
ing  round  the  Sun  in  the  following  order*.  1.  Mercury;  3 
Dus;  3.  The  Earth;  4.  Mars;  5.  Jupiter;  6.  Saturn;,  7.  1 
ohel,  or  the  Georgium  Sidus;  as  in  the  following  fig^: 

(1.)  The  Solar  Syitem.  ' 


The  Stin  ii  sn  iminenK  body,  a  million  lima  larger  than  the  Earth,  and  H,> 
000,000  of  milei  from  oa,  canimueicaling  li^bl  and  heat  lo  the  whole  lytlKta.  It 
w  8BS,000  miles  io  diameter,  and  tunu  on  ju  uia  in  (weDl^GT«  dsyl. 
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Mtrcan  ia  the  BnallMt  ptamt,  K>  Dear  ibe  nm  Ihat  it  ii  wMam  mm.  T*- 
mu*  ia  a  bnght  alar,  nearlj  aa  large  u  the  Earcb.  WheD  it  riMi  ■  abort  tnna 
befcre  the  sun,  il  ia  cslled  Ihe  morning  ator;  wbeo  it  Ml>  aoan  afler  the  aoB, 
the  erening  atar.  The  Earth  n  abont  eight  ibonaand  milea  in  diameicr,  uarip^ 
roand  the  son  in  ona  j>ear,  or  366  day*  6  bann,  at  ihn  rata  of  68,000  miln  aa 

Blari  ia  a  planet  mucb  Bmaller  than  the  Egrlh.  of  a  red,  fiery  coliir,  and 

the  naked  eve.     JupUir  is  nearly  ISDO  timea  larger  Iban  tba  Eartb,     , 

X[  of  all  the  ptaneta.  It  ia  uanaliji  anrnHinded  with  elondy  belta. 
0  timea  la^r  than  tbe  Earth.  Il  ia  encircled  by  a  broad,  flat 
led  inlo  two  portiooa,  wliieh  revolve  round  it  like  aBteliiCee  or  laooBa. 
,  the  moet  diitsnl  n{  ibe  plaoets,  ia  90  limea  aa  large  aa  lb«  Esrlli,  but 

ire  18  $teondary  planiti  or  iDoona,  reroliing  roood  iheae  primariea,  of 
Earlh  baa  1,  Jupiter  4,  Saluni  1,  aad  Herschel  6.     Our  moon  ia  odIt 

a  in  dieiueter.     Il  is  24),000  mikea  trom  tbe  Earth,  and  reiolvei  roond 

2  days. 

en  ■mail  phneta,  called  aatercUi,— Cerea,  Pallai,  Jnno,  and  Veata, 
diacovered,  revoliior  between  tbe  orbita  of  Mara  and  Jupiter. 
theae,  mure  than  400  comtli,  or  atan  wilb  bright  Iraiiw,  ba*e  been 


Tbe  following  figures  exhibit  tbe  OHial  appearance  and  comparatiTe  aiic  of  tba 


'    (3.)  Comparative  tise  and  appearanet  of  the  PltawU. 

1 1.  The  revolution  of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun  is  called  the 
mnttal  oi  yearly  revolution,  and  causes  the  change  of  seaaone. 
Itfl  orbit,  or  path  among  the  fixed  atara,  ia  called  the  ecliptic 
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/ 


IS.  Besides  this  reTolution,  the  Earth  rotates,  or  turns  fake 
awheel,  on  its  own  axis,  once  in  twenty^ur  hours;  and  as 
fbe  Sun  enlightens  only  one  half  the  globe  at  once,  each  part 
is  ahematelj  in  the  light  and  shade.  This  motion  causes  day 
and  night,  and  is  called  the  diurnal  or  daily  revoluium.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  Earth,  the 
Sun  appears  to  move  round  in  the  ecliptic  every  year,  and  to 
revolve  round  the  Earth  every  day. 

13.  The  other  planets  have  similar  revolutions,  but  in  various 
times,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table  of  their  size,  situation 
oad  motions. 


Diameter 

Distance 

Day,  or 

Year,  or  revo- 

Hourly mo- 

in Miles. 

from  the  Sun 

rotation  on 

lution  round 

tion  in 

in  miles. 

axis. 

the  Sun. 

orbit. 

Iirs.  m. 

Marciiry, 

8,224 

86,000,000 

uakuown. 

8  months. 

111,090 

V«MI8, 

7,687 

68,000,000 

28  20 

7     do. 

81,000 

EarUi, 

7,928 

96,000,000 

23  56 

12     do. 

68,000 

Mars, 

4,189 

144,000,000 

24  89 

28     do. 

66,000 

Jupiter, 

89,170 

491,000,000 

9  65 

12    years. 

20,000 

Saturn, 

79,042 

901,000,000 

10  16 

29     do. 

22,000 

Herscbel, 

85,112 

1,800,000,000 

unknown. 

88     do. 

15,000 

MATHEMATICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 


14.  In  describing  the  Earth,  it  is  convenient  to  draw  a  num- 
ber of  imaginary  lines,  or  circles  round  it,  in  order  to  point  out 
the  situation  of  places,  and  the  effects  of  the  Earth's  motions. 

15.  A  great  circle  is  one  which  divides  the  Earth  into  two 
equal  parts  or  hemispheres.     Others  are  termed  small  drclea, 

16.  Every  circle  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  (marked  °,) — 
everj  degree  into  60  geographical  miles,  or  minutes,  (marked  \) 
-—and  every  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  (marked  ^.) 

17.  A  degree  on  a  great  circle  is  about  69  English  or  com- 
mon miles.  On  a  amsdl  circle  it  is  less,  according  to  the  situ- 
ation* 

18.  The  ends  of  the  axis  of  the  Earth,  or  line  on  which  it  is 
supposed  to  turn,  are  called  the  north  and  south  poles.  (  They 
are  shown  in  figure  4,  at  JV*.  and  S.) 

19.  At  equal  distances  from  the  two  poles,  a  great  circle  is 
supposed  to  be  drawn,  (at  E  in  the  figure,)  which  is  called  the 
equator.  It  divides  the  Earth  into  two  equal  hemispheres;  tbti 
northern  hemisphere,  in  which  we  live,  and  the  southern.  (See 
this  circle,  and  others  mentioned  hereafter,  represented  in  tiu  bar^ 
ders  of  the  map  of  the  world,) 
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'40.  He  teli^ie,  or  orbit  of  the  Earth,  crosses  the  equator, 
and  extends  23°  28'  on  each  side  of  it.  When  the  sun  appears 
to  reach  this  point,  it  tvms  again  towards  the  equator. 
'  31.  Two  circles  are  therefore  drawn  here,  called  tropicM* 
The  northern  is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  southern  the  Tropic 
<f  Capricorn. 

23.  When  the  sun  is  over  either  of  the  tropics,  as  in  June 
and  December,  it  shines  23"  28'  beyond  one  pole,  and  leaves 
the  same  space  round  the  opposite  pote  in  darkness.  Hence 
the  two  poutr  circU*  are  drawn  at  this  distance,  which  include 
ell  places  whose  longest  daj  is  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
The  northern  is  called  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  southern  the 
■dnf  arctic. 

33.  Distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator  is  called  latitude, 
and  is  measured  in  degrees,  on  the  meridians.  At  the  poles 
it  ia  90°,  which  it  cannot  exceed. 

24.  The  small  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator  are 
called  parallels  of  laHiude. 

25.  On  the  latitude  of  a  place  depends  the  heat  of  ha  cli- 
mate, and  the  length  of  its  days,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
io wiug  remarks. 

26.  The  Sun  keaU  those  "•'' 

parts  of  the  !Barth  mo»t,  which     > 
are  most  directly  exposed  to 
its  rays. 

Thua  in  the  figure,  »beo  Um  Sun 
Aiad  direelly  or  vertically  upou  anv 
fmn  of  ifae  Earth,  aa  at  3,  il  is  evi- 
deoi  dial  more  of  the  rays  Mrihe  on 
the  lame  apol,  dnn  whan  il  •hiiwi  ob- 
iifHly,  aaatW. 

27.  The  apparentpalh  of  the  Sun  is  immediately  over  that 
belt  or  zone  of  the  Earth,  which  lies  between  the  Tropics;  and 
it  is  vertical  to  every  place  in  it,  twice  every  year.  Hence 
this  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  Earth,  and  is  called  the  burning 
or  Torrid  Zone.  . 

28.  The  rays  of  the  sun  strike  most  obluptely  on  those  parts  ] 
of  the  Earth  which  surround  the  poles.  Hence  the  two  zones  I 
within  the  polar  circles,  are  the  coldest  parts  of  the  Earth,  and  I 
are  called  the  Frigid  Zona. 

39.  The  two  zones  between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles,  J 
are  generaUr  free  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  are 
called  the  TempertAt  Zonet. 

*  f'rMn  the  Gieek  Tfmu,  to  tant.  | 


■UTHEIUTICAL  GIlOGItAFRT. 
SEASONB.  DAYS,  AND  NIGHT& 


(4.)  T^e  Earth  m  iU  orbU. 

30.  The  north  pole  of  the  EarlK  always  point*  towards  the 
north  star  in  the  heavens,  and  its  axis  is  inclined  ta  the  ecliptic, 
•A  represented  in  the  figure.  This  gwes  m<  to  the  difference 
«f  seasons. 

31.  From  March  to  Sepiembtr,  the  north  pole  k  towards  the 
Sun,  and  its  rays  fall  most  directly  on  the  northern  hemisphere, 
{a»  al  S  in  figure  3,)  producing  summer.  At  the  same  time 
the  south  pole  is  turned  away  from  the  sun;  it  then  shines  ob- 
liquely on  the  sonthern  hemisphere,  and  it  is  winter  there. 

32.  From  September  to  March,  the  south  pole  ia  presented 
more  directly  to  the  Sun;  aud  the  sonthern  hemisphere  ia 
cheered  with  summer,  while  the  northern  is  chilled  with  winter. 
Id  this  way  Hie  two  hemispheres  always  have  opposite  seasons. 

33.  The  inclination  of  the  Earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  also 
causes  a  variety  in  the  length  of  the  days  attd  nigftts  in  difTerent 
parts  of  the  Earth. 

34.  At  the  equator,  the  days  and  nights  are  always  twelve 
hours  each,  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets  at  six  o'clock  through- 
out the  year. 

3&.  At  the  period  of  the  equinoxt*,  (about  the  30th  of  March 
and  the  23d  of  September,)  when  the  sun  appears  in  the  equa- 
tor, the  days  and  nights  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  world: 
but  at  other  times,  they  vary  in  length  according  to  the  lati- 
tude and  the  season. 

36.  From  March  to  September,  the  northtm  hemisphere  ia 
more  than  half  enlightenad,  and  the  days  are  more  than  13 
hours  long;  and  at  the  aame  time,  the  tovthtm  has  less  thaa 
13  hours  of  light. 
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37.  From  September  to  March,  it  is  lefls  than  half  enlighten- 
ed, and  the  days  are  less  than  12  hours;  while  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  the  long  days  of  summer. 

38.  In  going  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circlea,  the  days  of 
floinmer  are  from  12  to  24  hours,  increasing  in  length  with  the 
latitude. 

39.  From  the  polar  circles  to  0ie  poles,  the  days  lengthen  in- 
to weeks  and  months.  In  latitude  67^,  the  longest  day  is  one 
iBonth;  in  latitude  70**,  two  months;  in  latitude  80**,  four 
months;  and  at  the  poles,  there  is  six  months  light. 

40.  In  the  opposite  hemisphere,  or  at  the  opposite  season,  the 
nights  have  the  same  length  ;^  the  days  s^e  proportionally 
shortened;  and  the  pole  has  six  months  darkness. 

[41.  The  length  of  the  longest  day  or  night  for  every  ten  de^ 
grees  oflatitude,  is  marked  on  the  left  hand  margin  of  the  Chart 
of  the  World,] 

LONGITUDE  AND  DIFFERENCE  OF  TIME.        ^' 

42.  A  line  drawn  north  and  south  through  any  place  is  call- 
ed  its  meridian,  or  noon  line,  because  the  sun  is  always  over  it 
at  noon;  and  if  it  is  continued  round  the  globe,  it  forms  the 
circle  called  the  meridian. 

43.  As  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  thf, 
Sun  appears  to  pass  over  the  meridians  in  sucoession,  beginning 
at  the  east  and  going  towards  the  west. 

44.  Of  course  pUices  east  of  us,  as  in  Europe,  have  noon  be- 
fore us.  When  we  have  noon,  it  is  aflernoon  there;  and  all 
other  hours  vary  in  proportion.  Places  on  the  same  meridian 
have  noon  at  the  same  moment ;  places  west  of  us,  have  their 
noon  incur  afternoon;  and  p/ace«  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth  have  noon  at  our  midnight. 

45.  The  difference  of  time  depehds  on  the  distance  east  or 
west  from  any  meridian,  which  is  called  longitude.  It  received 
this  name  from  the  ancients,  because  they  supposed  the  Earth 
to  be  longest  from  east  to  west. 

46.  Longitude  is  generally  reckoned  from  the  meridian  oif 
Greenwich  or  London,  and  is  counted  180  degrees  each  way, 
on  the  equator  or  a  parallel  oflatitude. 

47.  As  the  Earth  rotates  in  24  hours,  the  Sun  passes  over 
15  degrees  of  longitude  in  an  hour;  and  this  difference  of 
longitude  causes  a  difference  cfone  hour  in  time,  as  marked  on 
the  Chart  of  the  World. 
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EXPLANATIONS, 

Preparatory  to  the  use  of  Maps. 

48.  The  most  correct  representation  of  the  Earth^s  surface^ 
with  the  proportionate  distance  and  size  of  its  parts,  is  an  arti- 
ficial globe. 

49.  A  map  is  a  picture  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  as  it 
would  appear  to  a  person  at  some  distance  above  it,  on  %hich 
the  circles  are  usually  represented  by  curved  lines. 

50.  A  chart  is  a  representation  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  as 
if  it  were  spread  out  on  a  plane  or  level,  used  chiefly  by  mari- 
ners, in  which  the  circles  are  represented  by  straight  lines. 

51.  There  are  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west;  marked  N. — S. — ^E. — ^W.  Between 
these  are  four  other  principal  points:  north-east,  south-east, 
north-west,  south-west,  marked  N.E. — S.  E. — N.  W. — S.W. 
The  mariner's  compass  is  divided  into  32  points. 

52.  On  the  Earth,  east  is  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which 
the  Sun  rises,  and  west,  that  part  in  which  it  sets.  When  we 
stand  with  our  right  hand  to  the  east,  the  west  is  on  our  left, 
north  before  us,  and  south  behind  us. 

53.  On  a  map  or  chaH,  the  upper  part  is  always  north — the 
bottom,  south, — ^the  right  hand,  east — and  the  left  hand,  west, 
as  represented  in  the  following  figure. 


(5.)  Points  of  the  Compass, 

54.  The  course  of  a  river  is  that  point  of  the  comnas^  to- 
wards  which  the  river  runs.  The  course  or  direction  of  a  piice 
is  that  point  of  the  compass  towards  which  it  lies  fi*om  us  or 
fi-om  some  other  place. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  toinds  are  named  according  to  the  quarter  y^  «l 
which  tliey  blow.    A  river  running  firom-  north  to  south  is  said  to  run  aouUk 
But  a  wind  from  north  to  south  is  called  a  north  vfind 
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55,  Hie  ranous  parU  of  a  country,  or  diyision  of  th6  earth, 
are  abo  named  accorcliiig  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  the  mid- 
dle being  called  the  interior;  as  in  the  figure  below 


North-west- 
ern part. 


Northern 
part. 


North-east- 
em  part. 


Western 

part. 


Interior,  or 
Central  part. 


Castem 
part. 


South-west- 
em  part. 


Southern 
part. 


South-east- 
em-part. 


^6,)  Parts  of  a  Country^ 

56.  The  Itti£S  drawn  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  upon 
^  g^6«,  are  represented  by  the  curved  lines  on  the  map ;  and 
we  may  therefore  trace  the  points  of  the  compass  in  the  same 
3urve. 


Thos  OD  a  map  of  the  werid,  the  Axores  are  aoutfa  from  .Iceland,  though  they 
|tppear  to  be  south-east ;  and  Newfoundland  is  south-west,  though  it  appears  t* 
ue  sooth.    So  Iceland  is  west  from  Norway,  though  it  seems  to  €e  vortn-west. 

57.  LaOttide  is  marked  on  the  sides  of  a  map;  and  LongV" 
ivde,  at  the  top  and  bottom,  or  on  the  Equator. 

[A  the  end  of  the  .Ancient  Geography  wttt  be  found  an  accowfU 
<f  the  method  of  constructing  maps,  together  %Dm  problems  on  the 
ghhes.] 

PROBLEMS  ON  THE  MAPS. 

I.   To  find  the  Latitude  of  m  place. 

58.  Trace  a  line  from  the  place  of  which  the  latitude  is  re- 
<iuired  to  one  side  of  the  map,  following  the  course  or  curve  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude;  the  latitude  will  then  be  found  marked 
in  degrees. 

Qttettiont. — ^How  do  you  find  latitudesl  What  is  the  latitude  of  Newfound* 
hod?  Of  Cubal  Of  C^  Homi  Of  Great  Britain!  Of  the  Cape  of  Good 
flopet 

II.   To  find  the  Longitude  of  a  place. 

59.  Look  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  map,  or  on  the  equa^ 
tor,  and  find  the  degree  opposite  the  given  place,  taking  care 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  meridians. 

QvtaltoiM.— What  is  the  longitude  from  London,  of  Philadelphial  What « 
t^  of  Mexico— of  the  Sandwicft  IsUnda— of  China,  from  the  same  place, 

4* 
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III.  To  find  the  d^erence  of  time  between  amy  iufo  places. 

60.  On  the  Chart  of  the  World,  where  the  meridians  are 
drawn  every  15  degrees,  count  the  number  of  meridians  from 
one  place  to  the  other,  and  jou  will  have  the  number  of  hours 
difference  in  their  time. 

If  the  first  place  is  east  of  the  second,  the  clocks  of  the  first 
place  are  so  many  hours  before  those  of  the  second;  ifwest,  so 
many  hours  after  those  of  the  second. 

Qutttiotu, — ^What  is  the  difference  of  time  between  Philadelphia  and  Mexicol 
What  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Chinal  What  ia 
the  difference  of  time  between  London  and  Philadelphia!  What  between  London 
and  Chinal    What  between  London  and  Egypti 

IV.  To  find  the  length  of  the  longest  day  or  night  in  any  place, 

61.  Oh  the  Chart  of  the  world,  look  at  the  latitude  of  the 
place  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  map,  and  in  the  column  of  the 
longest  days,  the  nearest  figures  will  show  you  nearly  the  length 
of  the  longest  day  or  night.  Subtract  this  fi'om  24  hours,  and 
you  have  the  length  of  the  shortest  day  or  night. 

^ueitiona, — ^What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  day  in  Philadelphia^  What  u 
the  longest  day  at  the  North  Capel  In  Gibraltar  1  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopet 
At  Gape  Homi  In  Mexico  1  What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  night  in  Waali- 
ington?    In  Canadal    In  Greenland  1 
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NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH, 

WITH   EXERCISES   ON    THE  AIAPS. 

S%  The  generalformofHie  Earth  is  that  of  a  sphere,  flatten- 
ed at  the  poles;  but  the  surface  of  its  solid  body  is  irregular. 
In  some  parts  it  is  hollowed  into  deep  cavities,  which  are  filled 
with  the  waters  of  the  sea;  in  others,  it  rises  above  the  level 
of  the  water  and  forms  land,  whose  surface  is  diversified  by 
mountains  and  valleys. 

63.  The  ffreaiest  elevation  of  mountains  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  does  not  exceed  five  miles,  or  one  fourteen  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth ;  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  depth  of  the  valleys  filled  by  the 
sea  is  greater.  Ail  these  elevations  and  depressions  therefore, 
although  they  appear  vast  to  us,  are  too  smaU  in  proportion  to 
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the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  afibct  its  general  fi>rm.    Thej  re- 
semble  the  roughness  on  the  peel  of  an  orange. 

64.  When  we  look  upon  a  glohe,  or  a  map  of  the  world,  we 
see  that  the  greater  part  of  ^  earth  is  covered  by  a  vast  col- 
lection of  water,  surrounding  numerous  detached  portions  of 
land. 

The  water  occupies  one-half  of  the  northern  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  or  two  thirds  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
globe.  The  whole  is  called  the  ocetm  or  sea;  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenient  reference,  it  is  divided  by  imaginary  lines,  into 
various  parts,  which  are  called  oceans,  seas,  bays,  gulfe,  &c 
according  to  their  extent  and  situation. 

THE   LAND. 
NATURAL  DIVISIONS. 

65.  Tlie  two  largest  points  of  land  not  divided  by  water 
are  called  continents;  one  the  Eastern  and  the  other  the 
Western  Continent;  because  one  lies  east  and  the  other  west 
of  the  meridian  of  the  Ferro  Isles,  from  which  longitude  was 
formerly  reckoned. 

s    66.  The  smaller  portions  of  land  surrounded  by  water  are 
called  islands. 

Tlie  continents  are  really  vast  islands,  and  it  has  been  made  a  question  among 
geoffraphers,  whether  New  Holland  should  not  be  called  a  continent.  In  thif 
woHL  it  is  classed  among  islands. 

67.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  upon  the  globe  lies  in  the 
northern  hemisphere ;  and  the  southern  presents  only  a  few 
peninsulas  and  islands,  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  water. 

68.  There  is  little  appearance  of  regularity  in  the  situation 
and  arrangement  of  the  land  upon  the  globe.  The  two  conti- 
nents appear  as  if  shattered  by  some  great  convulsion  of  na- 
ture, and  the  islands  are  scattered  around  them  like  fragments 
thrown  off  by  the  shock. 

In  some  parts,  the  land  extends  into  the  sea,  forming  penin- 
sulas, capes,  and  promontories ;  in  others,  it  is  indented  and 
divided  by  the  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  and  other  branches  of  the 
ocean.  Its  outline  is  thus  rendered  very  irregular.  The  situ- 
ation and  size  of  its  mountains ,  valleys ,  plains  and  rivers,  is 
marked  with  similar  irregularity. 

69.  That  part  of  the  land  which  lies  next  to  the  sea  is  called 
the  shore  or  coast. 

70.  A  portion  of  the  land  projecting  from  the  main  land  into 
the  sea,  is  called  a  peninsula> 
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71.  An  iiikmuB  is  a  neck  of  land  which  connects  a  peninsula 
with  the  main  land. 

72.  A  eape  is  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula,  or  point  of  land 
projecting  mto  the  sea.    A  high  cape  is  called  a  promontory, 

73.  On  account  of  the  irregularities  we  have  described,  the 
defyUHons  of  physical  geography  do  not  admit  of  the  accuracy 
which  is  found  in  many  other  sciences;  and  those  who  have 
given  names  to  various  seographical  divisions  of  the  land  and 
water,  have  often  applied  terms  without  any  regard  to  uniform- 
ity. In  this,  as  in  other  sciences  which  relate  to  visible  objects, 
the  impetfecHons  of  deJinitionB  and  descriptions  can  he  supplied 
only  by  actual  observation,  or  by  a  careful  examination  of  cor- 
rect maps  of  the  outlines  of  countries,  and  drawings  of  the  va- 
rious objects  described.  It  is  also  indispensable,  according  to 
the  plan  of  this  work,  that  before  the  student  proceeds  farther, 
he  stiould  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  maps,  and  with 
the  situation  of  seas,  countries,  mountains,  rivers,  &.c.  that  he 
may  be  able  to  assign  every  fact  stated  in  the  following  chap- 
ters to  its  proper  place.  The  following  questions  and  exercises 
will  direct  him  in  attaining  this  object,  and  a  series  more  com- 
plete is  inserted  in  the  Atlas. 

EXERCISES   OR   THE    MAPS. 

What  are  the  northern  and  southern  capes  of  the  Eastern  Continent?  What 
peninsulas  are  there  on  the  coast  towards  each  of  the  cardinal  pointsi  What 
are  the  principal  capes  and  peninsulas  of  the  western  continent  1  What  great 
isthmus  on  each  continent?  What  islands  lie  north  of  the  eastern  continentt 
What  others  are  near  the  eastern  coast?  What  islands  on  the  south  and  west  c^ 
this  continent?  Mention  in  the  same  manner  the  islands  near  the  western  conti- 
nent?   What  are  some  of  chose  lying  far  west  of  America? 

ARTIFICIAL  DIVISIONS. 

74.  The  continents  and  islands  of  the  earth  are  divided  by 
geographers  into  several  Grand  Divisions,  formerly  termed 
quarters  of  the  Globe. 

75.  The  Eastern  Continent,  or  Old  World,  is  divided  into 
Europe,  ^sia  and  Jifrica;  and  the  Western  Continent,  or 
New  World,  into  JSorth  America,  and  South  America. 

VS.  The  numerous  islands  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
on  its  borders,  between  the  two  continents,  are  so  little  connect- 
ed with  either,  and  have  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
each  othei,  that  they  may  properly  be  styled  the  Maritime 
World,  or  Oceanica. 

77.  They  are  formed  into  three  principal  divisions.  The 
islands  lying  nearest  to  Asia  extending  to  ICP  south  latitude^ 
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and  130®  east  longitude,  are  called  the  Eeut  India  hlanda^  or 
Indian  Archipelago.  New-Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
together  with  New-Zealand  and  the  New-Hehrides,  form  the 
grand  division  of  Australia.  The  remaining  islands,  east  of 
the  Philippine  Isles  and  New-Zealand,  are  classed  together 
'under  the  name  of  Polynesia. 

78.  Late  discoveries  render  it  prohahle  that  Greenland,  and 
the  neighboring  regions,  are  not  connected  with  either  of  the 
continents;  and  it  is  therefore  proper  to  consider  the  •Arctic 
Regions  as  distinct  from  the  other  grand  divisions. 

79.  The  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  are  divided  by  political 
boundaries,  into  smaller  portions  called  countries,  each  of  which 
usually  contains  men  of  one  nation,  s[yeaking  the  same  lan- 
guage. Countries  are  divided  into  states  or  provinces,  contain- 
ing cities,  totons  and  villages.  An  empire  is  composed  of  many 
countries  or  states,  united  under  one  government. 

The  following  sketch,  together  with  the  inspection  of  the 
maps,  will  give  a  general  view  of  the  chief  political  divisions  of 
the  globe. 

80.  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  principal  divisions 
formerly  termed  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  the  most  popu- 
lous. 

81.  The  extensive  territory  of  the  Russian  Empire  forms  the 
Eastern  half  of  Europe.  JSorthem  Europe  is  occupied  by  the 
northern  part  of  Russia,  and  by  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  com- 
prising Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

82.  The  South  of  Europe  consists  of  three  projections  or 
peninsulas ;  the  most  eastern  of  which  contains  Turkey  and 
Greece;  the  middle  is  Italy;  and  the  western  is  divided  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal. 

83.  In  the  middle  regions  of  Europe,  we  find  the  Nether- 
lands, and  France  upon  the  coast ;  the  numerous  states  of  Ger- 
many and  the  little  republics  of  Switzerland,  border  upon  these 
on  the  east;  and  the  powerful  states-of  Prussia,  and  Austria 
succeed,  separating  the  rest  of  Europe  from  Russia. 

84.  ^ear  the  western  coast  are  the  isles  which  form  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — the  land  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  the  only  nation  which  speaks  the  same  language  with 
ourselves. 

BXKROISES   ON   THE   MAPS.  ^'^ 

Describe  the  boandaries  of  Europe.  Between  what  latitudes  and  longitudes 
does  it  liel  What  capes  and  peninsalas  has  itl  Mention  the  country  occn- 
pvinff  the  eastern  portion  and  its  boundaries.  What  are  the  countries  of 
Nortnem  Europel  Wluit  are  the  boundaries  of  eachi    Gi?e  a  similar  account  of 
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Ikt  eonntriet  in  tbe  SooCh  of  Eorope.    Of  thoee  of  the  middle  regtou     Of  the 
iiUnda  neer  the  western  coast. 

85.  Asia  is  the  largest  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  first  inhabited,  and  contains  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe.  * 

86.  The  northern  division  of  Asia  is  wholly  occupied  by  the 
firozen  regions  of  Siberia,  or  the  Russian  Empire  in  Asia.  The 
iOfUhemparl  like  that  of  Europe,  is  composed  of  three  penin- 
sulas; Arabia,  India  within  the  Ganges,  or  Hindoostan,  and 
India  beyond  the  Ganges  or  Chin-India;  all  celebrated  in  his- 
tory, and  well  known  in  commerce.  ^ 

87.  The  middle  region  is  occupied  on  the  west  by  the  Turkish 
Empire,  (including  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  the  Holy 
Land,)  and  Eastern  and  Western  Persia.  In  the  centre  are 
Independent  and  Chinese  Tartary ;  and  on  the  east,  the  vast 
and  populous  empire  of  China,  ^ear  the  eastern  coast  is  the 
insular  empire  of  Japan,  corresponding  to  Great  Britain  on  the 
west. of  Europe. 

SIERCISXS   ON  THE    MAPS. 

What  are  die  boundaries  of  Asial  What  capes  and  peninsulas  has  iti  Be- 
tween what  latitudes  and  longitudes  does  it  liel  What  country  occupies  the 
northern  parti  What  are  Its  boundariest  Mention  the  countries  in  the  southern 
part.  Describe  die  boundaries  of  each.  Give  a  similar  account  of  thoae  of 
Western  Asia — Of  Centra]  Asia— -Of  Eastern  Asia.  What  islands  lie  near  the 
eaalorn  coasti 

88.  Africa  is  the  third  division  of  the  world,  in  point  of  size, 
but  is  imperfectly  known.  Its  population  is  generally  thin.  It 
b  united  to  Asia  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 

89.  The  northern  projection  of  Africa  is  occupied  by  the 
,  Barbary  States,  separated  from  the  central  parts  by  the  great 

desert  of  Sahara. 

90.  In  Central  J^rica  are  the  negro  kingdoms  of  Soudan  or 
Niffritia,  and  the  unknown  regions  south  of  it,  often  called 
Ethiopia. 

91.  In  Eastern  J^rica  are  the  celebrated   ancient  Egypt, 
the  mountainous  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  various  states 
of  Zanguebar;  and  on  its  coast  is  the  large  island  of  Mada 
gascar. 

92.  Western  *^rica  is  occupied  by  the  states  of  Sen^ambia 
bordering  on  the  deserts;  and  Upper  and  Lo#br  Guinea,  oit 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

93.  In  Souih  Africa  is  the  unexplored  country  of  the  Hot- 
tentots; and  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  terminates 
the  eastern  continent  on  the  south  "** 
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KXK&CI81B8  OH  THB   KAP9. 

Z?Mcribe  the  boimdariefl  of  Africa.  Its  latitude  and  feniptiide*  What  oapti 
and  peninsulaa  has  iti  What  countries  occupy  Northern  Afrlcal  What  are  the 
bovadaries  of  eacbl  Mention  those  of  Central  Africa  and  their  bounderiei. 
Describe  in  the  same  manner  those  of  Eastern  Africa — Of  Western  Africa-^Of 

South  Africa. 

■  ^^ 

C  94.  America  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  in  1492.  Extending  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and  embracing 
every  variety  of  climate  and  productions  found  upon  the  globe, 
it  has  not  improperly  been  styled  the  JV*et0  World.  It  is  the 
second  of  the  grand  divisions  in  size,  but  the  least  populous. 

The  new  world  is  diviicd  into  North.«nd  South  America, 
connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Between  them  are  the 
West  India  Islands. 

95.  The  northern  portions  of  ^orth  •Afiimca,  from  the  great 
lakes  to  Barrow's  Straits,  are  mhabited  chiefly  by  savages;  but 
are  claimed  by  the  British,  and  may  be  styled  British  America. 

96.  The  middle  region,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is 
occupied  by  the  United  States  and  their  extensive  territory. 

97.  The  southern  part,  and  the  isthmus,  form  the  republica 
of  Mexico,  and  Guatemala  or  Central  America. 

98.  On  the  northern  cocist  of  SoiUh  .America  we  find  New 
Ghrenada  and  Venezuela,  lately  united  in  the  republic  of  Co- 
lumbia,  and  Guiana,  which  is  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Eng- 
hah,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 

The  eastern  division  of  South  America  forms  the  Portuguese 
empire  of  Brazil.  On  the  western  coast  are  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Chili. 

99.  The  southern  extremity  is  called  Patagonia.  The  inland 
poriion  between  Brazil  and  Chili,  is  occupied  by  the  United 
^Provinces  of  La  Plata,  Paraguay  and  Montevideo. 

XXXRCI8X8    OH    THX   MAPS. 

Describe  the  boandaries  and  extreme  latitude  and  longitude  of  North  America. 
What  are  its  principal  capes  and  peninsulas'?  Mention  the  countries  with  their 
boandaries  in  the  northern  portion — In  the  middle  region — in  the  southern  part.t» 
South  America  in  the  same  manner. 


100.  OcBAificA  OR  THE  MARITIME  WoRLD,  was  discovcred 
later  than  America.  It  is  inferior  to  the  other  divisions  of 
the  globe  both  in  extent  and  population.  Its  inhabitants  are 
generally  savag%or  barbarous;  and  its  political  divisions  are 
ttther  unknown  or  of  little  importance. 

XXXRC18K8   OH   THX    MAPS. 

What  are  the  largest  iilands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago?  Describe  the  silnft- 
tkiiofeacli.  What  are  the  largest  of  Australia^  What  are  the  prineipal  ish—^ 
of  Polynesia  south  of  the  equatorl    What  north  of  the  eqiiatorl 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

101.  In  the  examination  of  the  maps  it  will  he  ohserred  that 
the  directum  of  the  Udo  continents  is  entirely  different.  The 
Eastern  Contment  extends  principally  from  east  to  west:  the 
Western  from  north  to  south. 

102.  The  greaieti  length  of  the  Eastern  Continent  in  a 
straight  line,  is  about  9000  miles  j  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  north-eastern  part  of  Siberia.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  Western  Continent,  is  about  7000  miles,  from  Beering's 
Straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata. 

103.  The  continents  are  singularly  different  in  their  outlines. 
The.  coasts  of  Europe^nd  .Asia  are  equally  indented  with  bays, 

Sulfs,  and  seas.  Africa  alone  is  destitute  of  these  inlets.  On 
le  Western  Continent,  the  eastern  coast  only  is  indented  with 
bays,  and  the  western  coast  has  no  inlets  of  importance  except 
the  Gulf  of  California,  until  we  reach  48^  north  latitude. 

104.  In  examining  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Eastern 
Continent  has  two  principal  projections  on  the  west — ^Europe 
and  Africa.  They  are  almost  separated  from  the  centre  of  the 
continent  by  seas  and  rivers.  South  America  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  principal  projection  of  the  Western  Continent,  of 
which  North  America  «eems  to  form  the  main  body.  Ecu^h  of 
these  divisions  has  its  own  projections  and  peninsulas,  in  various 
directions.  The  situation  of  Africa  and  South  America,  in 
their  connection  with  the  main  land,  forms  one  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  continents. 

105.  The  only  example  of  uniformity  in  the  outlines  of  the 
continents,  is  the  direction  of  their  peninsulas.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Yucatan  in  Mexico,  and  Jutland,  or  Denmark,  in 
Europe,  all  the  principal  peninsulas  of  both  continents  extend 
towards  the  south. 

South  America,  California,  Florida,  Greenland,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
(which  formed  the  ancient  Scandinavia),  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Africa,  Arabia, 
Hindoo0tan,  Chin-India,  Corea,  and  Kamschatka,  are  all  examples  of  thii 
fact. 

106.  Both  continents  terminate  in  bold  and  lofly  promontories^ 
at  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  tne  south,  and 
the  North  Cape  on  the  north. 

THE  SEA.  # 

107.  The  waters  of  the  globe  are  divided  into^i^e  great  por^ 
iians;  the  Northern,  the  Southern,  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Indian  Oceans;  each  of  which  has  various  branchea, 
extending  into  the  land 
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106.  *  The  JVorthem  Ocean  is  enclosed  between  the  northern 
Qjctremities  of  the  two  continents.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  Beering's  Straits  about  40  miles  in  width; 
and  with  the  Atlantic,  by  the  sea  or  passage  which  separates 
Norway=  from  Greenland.  This  ocean  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered as  extending  about  3000  miles,  from  Beering*s  Straits 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  covered  with  ice. 
But  even  the  coasts  of  Asia  have  been  but  partially  explored, 
and  we  know  little  of  the  quantity  of  land  it  contains.  The 
extent  of  Greenland  is  unknown;  and  the  recent  discoveries 
of  British  travellers,  render  it  probable  that  there  is  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  land  west  of  this,  which  is  not  connected  with 
North  America. 

109.  The  SoiUhem  Ocean  lies  round  the  south  pole,  extend- 
ing to  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  forms  an 
onmense  circular  zone  of  water,  embracing  only  a  few  bleak 
and  desolate  islands. 

1 10.  ThelJPacific  Ocean  lies  on  the  wQst  of  America.  It  ear- 
tends  froia  Beering's  Straits,  about  8000  miles  to  the  limits  of 
the  Southern  Ocean ;  and  from  America  to  Asia,  about  1 1 ,000 
miles,  or  nearly  half  round  the  globe.  It  contains  numerous 
clusters  of  islands,  lying  chiefly  between  the  tropics. 

111.  The  Indian  Ocean  is  a  branch  of  Ihe  Southern,  extend- 
ing into  the  Eastern  Continent  between  Africa  and  New  Hol- 
land. Its  extent  from  east  to  west  is  from  3000  to  6000  miles , 
an(d  from  north  to  south,  about  4000  miles.  Between  this  ocean 
and  the  Pacific,  are  the  Asiatic  islands, 'Ojad  those  which  con- 
pose  Australia.  The  whole  of  these  are  sometimes  considered 
as  belonging  to  one  sea,  termed  the  Indian  •Archipelago.     ' 

112.  The  .^lantic  Ocean,  lying  on  the  east  of  America,  is 
from  3000  to  4000  miles  in  breadth,  between  America  and 
Curope;  "arid  9000  in  length  from  the  Northern  toj  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Between  Norway  and  Greenland,  the  breadth  is  not 
more  than  700  miles;  between  the  capes  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  it  is  about  1500. 

1 13.  When  a  considerable  branch  of  the  ocean  is  almost 
surrounded  by  land,  it  is  called  a  sea.  A  sea,  or  portion  of  the 
ocean,  which  contains  numerous  islands,  is  Called,  an  archi- 
pelago. 

114.  A  narrow  passage  of  water  into  a  sea,  or  between  two 
portions  of  land^  is  called  a  strait. 

1 15.  A  wider  passage  is  called  a  channel.  A  sound  is  a 
channel  which  may  be  sounded. 

116.  When  a  part  of  the  ocean  runs  up  into  the  land,  with 
ta  brojid  opening,  it  is  called  a  gulf  or  bay. 
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117.  A  harbor  is  a  small  bay,  where  sUpsonay  anebor.  A 
rood  is  a  place  of  anchorage  on  an  open  coast. 

-CXKRC1SB8  OH  THX   MhTS. 

It  will  be  nsefiil  to  consider  each  of  the  oceans  separately,  and  examine  tke 
bntoclies  and  subdivisions  which  extend  info  the  land  around  it.  Thus  it  well  be 
•een  on  examining  the  maps  of  the  World,  Europe  and  Africa,  that  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  extends  into  the  Eastern  Continent,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Gdinea,  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  Irish,  North,  and  Baltic  Seas.  These  seas  are 
connected  with  the  ocean  by  straits  and  channels;  and  each  spreads  into  other 
smaller  branches,  forming  gulfs,  bays  and  harbors.  The  following  questions  with 
the  aid  of  tlie  maps,  will  show  their  oonneciions,  and  give  more  distinct  and  per- 
manent ideas  tlian  a  description. 

Queitiom.  Describe  the  sHuation  of  each  of  the  great  branches  of  the  Atlan- 
tic on  the  eastern  Continent.  (See  tki  tnap$.)  Mention  tlie  passages  leading  to 
each.  What  brandies  has  the  Baltic  Seal  The  North  Sea?  The  Irinh  Seal 
What  are  the  branches  of  the  Mediterranean  aa  the  northern  coast?  What  ia.the 
principal  one  on  the  southern  cooitt  (  The  eaatern  pari  of  the  Mediterranean 
u  often  called  the  Levant*) 

Describe  the  principal  branches  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  northern  part  of  North 
America.  {See  map  of  North  America.)  What  are  the  two  branches  between 
North  and  South  America?  What  are  the  passages  leading  to  each?  Mention 
the  chief  branches  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Of  Hudson's  Bay.  Of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Of  the  Carribbean  Sea. 

What  are  the  principal  branches  of  tlie  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States?  What  are  its  principal  branches  on  th(^  coast  of  South  America! 
(See  map  of  South  America.) 

What  Straits  connect  the  Atlantic  Ocean  iVith  the  Pacific?  What  branches 
of  the  Pacific  are  Ibere  on  the  western  coast  of  South  ^kxaeticai'\  What  bays, 
sounds  and  gulfs  on  tlie  irestera  coast  of  North  America?' 

What  great  branches  of  the  Pacific  on  ihe  eastern  coast  of  Asia?  (See  map 
of  Asia.) 

What  gulfs  in  the  Chinese  Sea?  Wliat  passages  connect  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans?    Wliat  gulf  penetrates  the  northern  coast  of  New  Holland? 

What  ai^  the  tvfo  great  branches  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  extending  into  Asia? 
Whs^  on  the  coast  OfAfrica?    What  of  the  Arabian  Sea? 

SURFACE  OF  THE  LAND. 

118.  The  surface  of  ihe  land  may  be  considered  under  the 
two  general  divisions  of  highlands  and  lowlands. 

The  highlands  are  the  highest  parts  of  the  earth,  sometimes 
rising  in  the  abrupt  peaks  and  chains  of  mountains,  and  some- 
times forming  extended  plains. 

The  lowlands,  or  less  elevated  portions  of  the  land ,  are  some- 
times iri'egtiiarJy  diversified  with  hills'^aiid' valleys.  The  prin- 
cipal divisions  are  plains  and  vales, 

119.  Mountains  are  the  highest  prominenoes  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  They  sometimes  occur  single;  but  they  are  gen- 
erally united  in  cAatna  or  ridges,  of  various  lengths  and  heights. 

120.  Volcanoes  are  mountaifls  which  ^nd  forth  fire  and 
smoke  from  their  tops. 

121.  Ploins,  whether  of  the  highlands  or  lowlands,  are  ex- 
tensive, level  tracts,  which  are  not  diversified  with  mountaini* 
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•nd  yalleyg.     Ib  Asia  tliey  are  called  steppea*    An  elevated 
plain  is  called  a,  plateau  (pronounced  plo^-toe)  or  table^land. 
w  122,  Deserts  are  extensive  plains,  which  are  almost  destitute 
of  vegetation,  and  contain  few  springs  or  streams  of  water. 

123.  A  body  of  water  enclosed  by  the  land  is  called  a  lake. 
A  salt  lake  is  sometimes  called  a  sea,  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral  in  Asia. 

124.  Rivers  are  large  streams  of  water,  composed  of  nume- 
rous smaller  streams  or  branches,  and  flowing  from  the  moun- 
tains or  highlands  into  the  sea. 

125.  The  place  from  which  a  river  runs  is  called  its  source ; 
and  the  place  where  it  empties,  its  mouth.  When  the  mouth 
of  a  river  is  broad,  it  is  called  an  esjUtar^  or  fi'iih, 

126.  ValeSy  or  river  districts,  are  hollow  tracts,  bounded  by 
hills,  which  are  watered  by  a  river. 

127.  A  hasm  is  a  tract  of  country,  embracing  a  large  river 
and  numerous  branches,  which  drain  off  its  waters,  and  in- 
cludes a  number  of  vales. 

128.  A  declivity  is  a  tract  of  land  gradually  descending  from 
^he  highlands  to  the  lowlands. 

129.  The  highlands,  lowlands,  and  declivities,  form  i\iG  face 
rf  a  country,  and  often  have  much  influence  on  its  climate  and 
tertility. 

130.  Rivers  usually  descend  by  the  shortest  course,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  parts  of  a  country.  They  sometimes 
pass  through  chains  of  mountains;  but  in  general,  the  highest 
parts  of  a  country  are  those  from  which  its  rivers  rise;  the 
lowest,  those  in  which  they  empty;  and  the  land  usually  de- 
clines in  the  direction  from  their  sources  to  their  mouths. 
Hence  we  may  learn  the  face  of  a  country  by  tracing  the 
course  of  its  rivers. 

131.  A  number  of  declivities  usually  surround  every  large 
body  of  water,  descending  in  different  directions  from  the 
mountains. 

Thus,  in  looking  at  a  mftp  of  North  America,  it  is  evident  from  the  course  of 
die  riveni  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  tlie  declivity  of  the  Atjantip 
states  is  towards  the  southeast.  It  is  also  evident,  that  there  are  declivities  in 
diSsrent  directions  around  Hudm>n*s  Bay.  On  the  map  of  Europe,  Spain  will 
he  seen  to  have  several  declivities;  Italy  two  principal  ones;  and  several  may 
be  observed  around  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Let  the  student  trace  on  tba  map  the  declivities  of  Spain — of  Italy— of  South 
America,  &c 

XXXRCISK8   ON  THE    MAPI. 

Trace  the  rivers  of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  find  in  what  direction  the  land  de- 
dines.  What  other  declivities  in  Asial  Which  appears  to  be  the  highest  por^ 
tion  of  Asial  Trace  the  declivities  of  North  and  South  America  in  the  same 
BHumer.  Describe  the  •declivities  aronad  the  Baltic  and 'Mediterranean  Seas. 
I>eMaribe  those  of  France  and  Italy. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EARTK 

Id^  Hu  9ol%d  parts  of  the  earth  cannsl  of  various  substan^ 
ces,  on  whose  nature  the  surface,  soil,  and  waters  of  a  coun- 
trj,  and  to  some  extent,  even  its  cUmate,  salubrity-,  and  wealth' 
depend. 

133.  The  description  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the 
materials  which  compose  it  is  called  Geology;  and  some  ac- 
quaintance with  this  subject  is  necessary  to  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  geography. 

134.  The  perforations  of  mines  extend  about  half  a  mile  tn 
depth,  and  we  are  acquainted  only  with  the  external  layers  or 
crust  of  the  earth.  But  the  same  minerals  which  exist  in  some 
places  on  the  surface,  are  found  at  the  greatest  depths  yet  ex-- 
amined,  and  are  thrown  out  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  It 
is  therefore  wohable,  that  the  ^reat  body  of  the  earth  is  com- 
posed of  similar  materials. 

135.  So  far  as  the  body  (f  the  earth  has  been  examined,  it 
consists  of  various  strata,  or  layers  of  rock,  one  above  anotheF^^ 
differing  in  their  nature,  extent,  and  depth.  {See  Figure  7.) 
Eighty  strata  of  different  kinds,  have  been  found  in  a  depth  of 
500  yards. 

136.  The  direction  of  the  strata  is  sometimes  horizontal,, 
sometimes  inclined,  and  sometimes  waving  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  When  they  are  perpendicular,  they  are  called 
Odfles, 

The  different  strata  of  rocks  resemble  tlie  different  books  in  a  pile;  and  a  sin- 
gle stratam  is  sonnetimes  divided  into  leaves  or  lamiruB. 

137.  The  strata  of  rocks  are  frequently  separated  by  clefls, 
or  seams.  Sometimes  these  are  open,  forming  chasms  an<^ 
caves;  and  sometimes  filled  with  some  other  minerals 

138.  When  a  cavity  or  seam  which  lies  between  the  strak^  i» 
aUed  with  another  rock  or  mineral,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
coal,  salt,  &c.,  it  is  called  a  bed.  If  it  runs  across  the  strata, 
as  is  usually  the  fact  with  metallic  ores,  it  is  called  a  vein. 

139.  ^ear  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  oflen  for  some  dis- 
tance beneath  it,  we  find  rocks  which  contain  the  remains  of 
land  and  marine  animals,  vegetables,  and  fragments  of  other 
r-ocke;  It  is  hence  concluded. that  they  were  formed  after  the 
existence  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  they  are  called  secon^ 
dary  rocks. 

Sometimes  whole  mountains  are  formed  of  rocks  chiefly  composed  of  sheUa ; 
as  some  among  the  Catskill  mountains  of  New  Torkj^  the  Pyrenees,  and  many 
other  chains.  These  remains  are  also  found  on  the  Ibftiest'  portfbns  of  the  globe 
among  the  Alps  and  Andes. 

140.  Beneath  these  rocks,  at  different  distances,  we  find  an-^ 
other  class  which  contain  no  such  remains  or  fragments.    They 


(7.)  Strata  of  Ae  EarA. 


(8.)  Section  of  tke  earth  between  lalilvde  40°  on4  45°. 
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extend  to  the  greateik  depths  yet  petietrated  by  man,  and  con- 
stitate  every  where  the  foundation  on  which  other  rocks  rest. 
They  also  rise  through  all  others,  and  form  the  loftiest  mouor 
tains.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  they  were  formed  earliest, 
and  they  are  called  primitive,  or  primary  rocks. 

141.  Between  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  are  found 
others  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  classes.  Sometimes 
they  resemble  primary  rocks  in  appearance;  someiimes  they 
contain  remains  of  shell  fish,  or  the  zoophytes  of  the  ocean, 
which  are  intermediate  between  animals  and  plants ;  but  they 
seldom  or  never  contain  remains  of  land  animals,  or  vegetables, 
like  the  secondary  rocks,  or  even  of  animals  now  inhabiting 
the  seas.  Hence  they  are  called  transition  rocks,  as  forming 
the  passage,  or  transition,  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary 
class. 

142.  Move  these  strata,  we  find  sofl  and  friable  rocks  and 
beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  soil,  apparently  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  these  which  have  been  washed  and  rolled  in  water. 
They  have  hence  been  called  alluvial  strata.  They  are  now 
divided  into  tertiary,  diluvial,  and  alluvial. 

The  tertiary  formation  comprises  tbe  softer  species  of  limestone,  and  other  more 
recent  strata,  lying  next  to  tlie  secondary  rocks.  The  diluvial  consists  of  those 
beds  of  rocks,  sliells,  gi'avel,  &c.  whicii  appear  to  have  been  deposited  by  a  gene- 
ral deluge.  The  alluvial  strata,  strictly  so  called,  embrace  only  such  beds  asaiKe 
Ibrmed  by  rivers,  or  other  causes  still  in  operation. 

*  143.  All  these  formations  are  arranged  in  strata,  more  6r 
less  regular.  The  accompanying  section  (Fig.  8.)  shows  the 
inequalities  and  formations,  which  we  meet  in  going  round  tho 
globe  from  east  to  west,  but  not  the  proportional  height  of  the 
mountains.     (See  §63). 

-144.  The  primary  strata  are  perpendicular,  or  very  muck 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  are  represented  at  P.  (Fig.  7). 

145.  The  Wansiiion  rocks  (T),* generally  lie  next  to  the  pri- 
mary strata,  and  on  the  sides  of  primary  mountains  in  strata 
which  are  less  inclined. 

1461.  The  secondary  strata  are  usuaify  horizontal,  or  nearly 
hoti26hi|:al,'  and  hence  the  upper  strata  are  called  fioetz  or  fiat 
rocks. 

147.  The  tertiary^  diluvial  and  alluvial  strata  usually  take 
the  forni  and  direction  of  the  surface  on  which  they  lie. 

148.  'Volcanic  rocks  consist  of  the  lava  and  other  substances 
thrown  out  from  volcanoes,  and  are  formed  in  every  period  of 
the  wotld.  They  lie  above  all  other  formations,  and  are  usu- 
ally divided  into  strata,  each  one  composed  of  the  lava  of  a 
single  eruption. 

149.  Basaltic,  or  trap  rocks,  so  called  from  their  breaking 
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into  a  form  like  that  of  steps,^  are  abo  found  in  detached 
masses,  (as  «t  B,)  lying  above  the  regular  strata  of  the  dearth; 
and  are  hence  called  superincun^ent  rocks, 

150.  Rocks  are  clcused  according  to  their  situation  among 
other  strata,  as  well  as  their  texture  and  character.  Those 
are  generally  considered  of  the  earliest  formation  which  lie 
deepest. 

Many  svhich  contain  -no  organic  remain^,  or  visible  fragments,  are  yet  classed 
as  secondary,  because  tbey  occur  in  tbe  place  of  secondary  rocks,  or  belong  to  the 
tame  species  of  rock. 

151.  A  country  is  named  primary,  transition,  secondary,  ter- 
tiary, diluvial,  or  alluvial,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  for- 
mation which  prevails  in  it,  or  constitutes  its  basis. 

152.  Most  of  the  rock  masses  on  the  earth  are  composed  of 
a  few  simple  minerals,  of  which  the  principal  are  quartz,  mica, 

feldspar,  limestonej  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  slate,  and  horn- 
tlende. 

.  Qtiartz  is  a  hard  mineral  uhich  strikes  fire  with  steel,  oAen  called  white 'flint. 
Mica  is  found  in  bright  scales,  commonly  called  isinglass  or  Muscovy  glas^.  Feld" 
spar  is  a  hard  mineral,  ujiually  of  a  clouds-white  or  red  color,  which  decays  easily, 
and  forms  the  fine  clay  used  for  porcelain.  Limeatsnet  gyp8mlt,3ind  tlate,  ace 
well  known.  Sandstone^  which  is  often  called  frtetiene,  appears  like  saiid  ce- 
inented  aiid  -hardened,  and  is  ald4»  a  \«ty  common  rock. 

153.  The  only  primary  rocks  which  are  found  to  an/ great 
extent,  and  which  have  never  been  seen  containing  any  frag- 
ments of  other  rocks,  or  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
are  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  primary  clay  slate  and  o|te 
species  of  liraiestone,  or  marble. 

154.  Most  of  these  rocks  are  distinguished  by  their  granular 
and  crystalline  structure,  (resembling  that  of  loaf  sugar,)  which 
gives  them  a  brilliant  or  glittering  appearance. 

155.  Granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate  are  compound  rocks. 
Granite  and  gneiss  consist  of  quartz,  mica,  and  feldspar,  in 
different  proportions  or  modQS  of  arrangement ;  and  mica  slate 
of  quartz  and  mica.  .       .      ' 

'  Granite  is  distinguished -^r  its  hardness  and  its  massy  structure.  Wlien  if  if 
divided  into  layers  by  the  mi^a  it  is  called  gneiss;  and  when  tlie  mica  forms  tlie 
principal  Hlgreidient  of  tbe  rock ^ 'and  gives  it  a  slaty  structure,'  it  is  called  mtca 
9late,  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  may  frequenity  be  divided  into  thin  layers,  like  that 
of  Bolton,  Connecticut ;  and  are  then  used  for  foot  pavements. 

156.  These  granitic  rocks  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
rocky  strata  of  the  globe,  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined. 
They  form  the  highest  mOuntain^peaks  of  the  eastern  continent 
Und  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  lofty  mountain  ranges  on 
the  globe;  such  as  the  Alps,  the  Atlas,  the  Himmaleh,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

'  Gramti<i  rocks  aUo'form  the  centre  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Coipe  of  Good  Hop6, 
:  and  Cape  IJorn — the  Carpathian,  Uralian,  and  Altaian  Mountains,  with  thielir 

*  From  the  Swedish ^ord  trappa,  a  stail'. 
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bnnefaefl — the  White  Moantaios,  and  a  part  of  the  Allegany  Ridge  of  die  Unitai 
States. 

In  the  lofty  chains  of  South  America,  the  granite  is  chiefly  covered  with  other 
rocks.  But  it  abounds  in  the  low  mountains,  and  even  in  the  plains  and  coasts  of 
Venezuela  and  Peru. 

157.  The  granitic  rocks  are  distinguished  for  their  hardness, 
I    and  form  the  most  durable  materials  for  architecture. 

—  The  primitive  limestone  is  also  valued  as  a  building  stone  for 
its  beauty ;  and  is  employed  for  statuary.  It  does  not  form  so 
extensive  ranges  as  granite. 

158.  Primary  countries  are  usually  the  most  rugged  and  un* 
productive.  The  edges  of  the  strata  appear  on  the  surface^ 
and  render  it  rough  and  irregular.  Mountains  of  granite  are 
abrupt  and  broken;  the  declivities  are  very  steep;  the  soil  is 
liable  to  be  washed  away,  and  cultivation  is  generally  laborious 
or  impracticable ;  as  in  Norway  and  Switzerland. 

159.  When  gneiss  and  mica  slate  are  the  principal  rocks,  as 
in  many  parts  of  New  England,  the  declivities  are  more  gen- 
tle, and  the  country  less  rugged. 

160.  The  materials  of  primary  rocks  are  so  hard  that  they 
are  not  usually  reduced  to  fine  soil,  nor  are  they  easily  dissolved 
in  water.  Hence  they  form  a  soil  which  is  not  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  vegetables. 

161.  The  rivers  of  primary  countries  generally  roll  over 
-  rocky  beds,  full  of  obstructions,  and  rarely  admit  of  any  con- 
tinued navigation. 

162.  Primary  regions  also  have  peculiar  advantages.  When 
they  touch  on  the  ocean,  they  form  a  bold  and  elevated  shore, 
with  deep  water,  and  harbors  free  from  shoals. 

Sonnetimes  a  primary  shore  descends  suddenly,  in  a  uniform  line,  with  a  few 
bays  or  islands;  as  on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  western  coast  of 
Annerica.  But  in  other  instances  it  is  indented  with  numerous  bays,  and  lined 
with  rocky  islands;  as  in  Maine  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Norway,  Lapland, 
and  Scotland. 

163*  Primary  countries  abound  with  fine  springs  of  water, 

'    more  free  from  impurities  than  those  of  any  other  formation. 

The  air  is  also  more  pure  and  free  from  noxious  exhalations; 

and  the  country  is  generally  more  healthy  and  favorable  to 

human  existence. 

They  are  well  adapted  to  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep ; 
and  ofren  enrich  their  inhabitants  in  this  way.  ' 

164.  Primary  rocks  rarely  contain  beds  of  other  minerals; 
but  gneiss  and  mica  slate  often  contain  veins  of  valuable  me- 
tallic ores. 

-^  165.  Transition  rocks  are  the  lowest  which  contain  any 
remains  of  living  beings.    The  principal  are  limestone,  sandr 
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Hone,  and  several  species  of  sZa/e.  The  structure  is  somewhat 
crystalline ;  but  the  grains  are  smaller  and  less  brilliant  than 
those  of  primary  rocks,  and  it  sometimes  appears  earthy. 

166.  Transition  countries  have  something  of  the  ruggedness 
and  irregularity  of  the  primary  regions,  which  frequently  ren- 
der them  unfavorable  to  agriculture. 

167.  For  similar  reasons,  the  rivers  which  flow  through  them  . 
are  not  generally  navigable. 

168.  A  large  portion  of  the  transition  rocks  consist  principal- 
ly of  lime  or  clay,  and  they  embrace  ^ome  remains  of  anunals 
and  vegetables.  For  these  reasons  they  are  more  easily  de- 
stroyed, and  dissolved  by  water;  and  form  a  soil  very  favorable 
to  vegetation. 

169.  The  tpoter  of  transition  countries  is  tolerably  good,  but 
not  so  pure  as  that  of  primary  regions ;  often  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  lime  or  salt. 

170.  The  transition  rock^  contain  few  saline  or  inflammable 
minerals,  ^d  no  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  salt,  or  gypsum. 
But  they  furnish  excellent  materials  for  architecture,  and  con- 
tain numerous  metallic  veins,  not  found  in  secondary  strata. 

171.  The  SECONDARY  ROGKS  which  lie  above  the  transition, 
generally  have  an  earthy  texture.  The  principal  are  sandstone^ 
Umestone  of  the  earthy  species,  and  clay-slatt. 

172.  As  the  strata  of  secondary  countries  are  chiefly  horizon- 
tal, the  elevation  of  the  hills  is  seldom  considerable,  and  the  <ie- 
elivities  are  gradual  and  gentle. 

173.  Hence  the  soil  is  not  easily  washed  away;  they  are 
capable  of  cultivation  over  the  whole  surface,  and  constitute 
the  principal  habitable  portions  of  the  globe. 

174.  The  rivers  of  secondary  countries  flow  slowly,  in  deep 
channels,  and  the  navigation  is  usually  good,  but  sometimes 
obstructed  by  bars.  ^ 

175.  The  coasts  of  secondary  countries  are  formed  by  ranges 
of  hills,  gradually  descending  to  the  sea.  The  water  deepens 
more  slowly  than  on  primary  coasts,  and  the  harbors  are 
more  liable  to  obstructions;  but  they  are  ofl;en  more  easy  of 
access,  and  more  safe  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  the 
shore.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  coast  of  England,  and  of 
southern  Europe. 

176.  Most  of  the  secondary  rocks  are  easily  reduced  to  soil; 
and  a  large  portion  of  them  are  clay-slate,  and  calcareous,  or 
lime  rocks,  abounding  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
which  form  a  soil  peculiarly  favorable  to  vegetation. 
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177,  Tfhen  tandtUme  and  salt  neki  predominate  i»  ihii  for- 
Mafipn,  they  produce  barren  soils.  When  they  are  muted,  ai 
in  Arabia  and  AMck,  they  check  aJl  Tegelation,  and  reduce 
the  country  to  a  desert. 

178.  Secondary  rockt  contain  few  metallic  ores;  but  they 
are  the  chief  repositories  of  beds  of  coal,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt, 
and  contaiD  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore— fdl  of  which  are  amons 
the  most  useful  treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Salt  and 
iron  rione  sometimes  occur  in  mck  masses  as  to  form  mountains. 


(9.)  SaU  SHU  if  Cardona. 
At  Cardona,  near  Montserrat,  in  Spain,  ia  a  valley  si 
ed  by  cliffs,  and  travewed  by  hills  of  solid  salt,  600  feet  high, 
vrhic)i  glitter  in  the  sun  like  mounttunsof  gems.     Other  moun- 
tains of  salt  u^  found  in  India. 

179.  The  spring*  of  secondary  coilntries  are  seldom  pure, 
almost  always  containing  lime,  especially  in  limestoue  coun- 
tries, and  usually  some  of  the  species  of  salts.  In  secondary 
countries,  also,  we  hnd  mineral  springs  most  abundant;  and  it 
IB  only  in  these  that  saU  springs  are  found. 

180.  7^  "PjP^''  *trala  of  the  earth,  includi^  the  ter&iry, 
dilavial,  and  alluvial,  consist  of  soft  fKable  rocks,  composed 
of  lime  sheUs  and  fragments  of  other  rocks,  and  of  beds  of 
eravel,  sand,  clay,  loam  and  mould.  They  appear  to  hare 
been  formed  by  the  destruction  of  strata  previously  existine. 

Learn  ii  a  luLittiire  of  day  and  laad.  Mould  conisiai  a  large  quaniit;  at  &. 
(ajed  TcgetsblH,  and  (ona  tbg  richal  »il. 

181.  Sometimes  the  strata  of  rockt  are  hyvken  doten  by  storms, 
AuthquakeB,  or  cdker  riolent  causes.     Wbole  mountuas  have 
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been  known  to  fall ;  and  sometimes  lakes  or  rivers  swell  and 
burst  their  boundaries,  and  change  the  face  of  the  country. 

In  1797,  the  peak  of  Sicalpa,  in  New  Grenada,  fell  during  an  earthqaake, 
and  overwhelmed  the  city  of  Ric^mba.  Several  instances  of  both  facts  have 
occurred  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  other  countries. 

182.  But  besides  these  sudden  changes ,  the  high  and  rocky 
portions  of  the  earth  are  gradually  worn  away  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  weather.  Peaks  and  abrupt  precipices  are  reduced 
to  rounded  summits  and  gentle  declivities,  and  the  most  fug- 
ged  regions  become  habitable. 

183.  The  materials  of  the  mountains  are  carried  by  the  riv- 
ers and  torrents  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  country,  and  are 
reduced  to  the  rounded  pebbles  and  fine  sand  or  soil  of  alluvi- 
ons. 

184.  With  these  materials,  valleys  are  filled  up,  and  uneven 
surfaces  are  levelled ;  bars  and  islands  are  oden  formed  at  the  . 
mouths  of  rivers;  and  large  quantities  are  carried  to  the  beds  of 
the  ocean,  which  are  sometimes  thrown  up  again  on  its  shores. 

185.  It  10  evident  that  extensive  portions  of  the  earth  have 
been  formed  in  this  manner,  from  the  fact  that  the  remains  of 
shells  and  animals,  and  even  whole  forests,  are  found  buried 
at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface.  Such  instances  occur  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  many  other  countries. 

JVeti;  alluvions  are  constantly  forming,  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  rivers. 

Thus,  in  the  Connecticut  River,  and  many  others,  it  is  very  common  to  see  a 
portion  of  land  washed  away  from  one  side  of  the  stream,  while  an  equtfl  portion 
IS  thrown  up  on  the  other. 

186.  Besides  these  partial  and  limited  alluvions,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  strata  of  gravel,  sand,  and 
clay,  of  a  uniform  appearance,  which  rise  far  above  the  present 
level  of  the  waters.  These  could  not  have  been  formed  by  any 
cause  less  extensive  than  a  universal  deluge,  like  that  record- 
ed in  the  Scriptures ;  and  hence  they  are  called  diluvial  strata. 

The  diluvial  stnUa  are  found  containing  the  remains  of  animals  now  ex- 
tinct, at  the  height  of  16,000  feet  on  the  Himmaleh  Mountains,  and  7,000  on  the 
Andes.  They  also  contain  fragments  of  rocks  found  only  in  distant  countries; 
which  nothing  but  such  a  violent  convulsion  could  have  transported.  The  diluvial 
strata  of  England  enclose  such  rocks  as  are  not  found  in  any  country  nearer  tlian 
Norway;  and  immense  blocks  of  Finland  granite  are  scattered  on  the  plains  of 
Russia.* 

187.  The  fragments  and  pebbles  of  alluvions  are  sometimes 
hardened  into  loose,  friable  rocks;  and  the  beds  of  shells  they 
contain  are  concreted  into  a  similar  rock,  called  shell  lime'- 
tfone, which  abounds  in  the  southern  United  States. 

*  Buckland. 
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These,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  alluvial  strata,  with 
the  seeondary  rocks  which  lie  next  to  them,  constitute  the  ter^ 
HaryfyrmatiJn. 

-'  188.  The  surface  of  alluvial  countries  is  usually  level,  often 
entirely  flat,  and  a  little  elevated  above  the  sea.  They  are  also 
jfree  from  roc]^s,  apd  where  ^the  soil  is  fertile,  are  easily  cuUi- 
paUd. 

189.  The  urivers  run  smoothly  over  deep  beds,  and  are  navi- 
gable almost  to  their  sources.  But  the  mouthB  of  the  rivers 
and  the  harbors  of  an  alluvial  coast,  are  usually  obstructed  by 
bars  and  shoals,  which  render  them  difficult  of  access,  and 
liable  to  be  filled  up  by  new  alluvions. 

190.  Alluvial  coasts  ascend  gradually  from  the  ocean,  some- 
times ri^ngin  little  hills  from  the  water;  as  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Baltic.  In  other  cases,  they  form  marshy  flats, 
or  sandy  plains,  called  doionSj  which  are  liable  to  be  overflow- 
ed by  an  irruption  of  the  sea;  as  on  the  coasts,  of  Holland,  and 
the  alluvial  coast  of  North  America.  The  waters  on  such 
coasts  are  shallow  to  a  great  distance  from  land;  and  the  navi- 
gation is  generally  unsafe. 

191.  The  ftriUky  of  an  alluvion  depends  on  the  nature  of 
ihe  original  rocks  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  deposited. 

1 92.  The  alluvions  of  the  hard  primitive  rocks  are  generally 
composed  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  are  therefore  barren  and  un- 
productive. The  sea  and  great  lakes  throw  up  the  same  ma- 
terials on  their  shores;  and  rapid  rivers  leave  only  this  sterile 
deposit,  the  current  conveying  the  finer  particles  to  the  ocean. 

1 93.  The  barren  regions  of  Siberia,  and  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia, are  examples  of  sandy  alluvions.  The  waters  are  usually 
braokish  in  an  extensive,  dry  alluvion;  but  oflen  very  pure,  in 
other  cases.     The  air  is  generally  clear,  dry,  and  healthy. 

194.  The  alluvions  fornjied  from  transidpn  and  secondary 
rocks,  are  generally  ricji,  for  r^easons  before  stated;  (§  168. 
§  176.)  and  those  of  lime-stone  rocks  are  especially  so. 

195.  Basaltic  and  wdcanic  rocks  also  form  fich  alluvions 
Gven  the  rugged,  glassy  lavas  decay  in  the  course  of  years^ 
as  is  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  uEtna  and  Vesuvius^ 
and  form  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  rendered  still  more 
productive  by  the  heat  of  the  volcanoes. 

196.  River  Mvmons,  formed  fron;i  streams  which  flow  with 
A  gentle  current,  or  overflow  their  banks  at  certain  aeasons, 
geaerally  consbt  of  the  finer  particles  of  rocks,  mingled  with 
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the  decayed  remains  of  leaves  and  vegetables,  and  fonn  a  very 
rich  soil.  The  vales  of  such  streams  are  among  the  most  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  regions  on  the  globe. 

The  Iwoks  of  tbe  MiMMsippi  aixl  Coooecticat  ri?eri  in  the  "United  States, 
and  the  Rhine,  the  Nile,  and  the  Ganges,  are  fine  examples.  Not* a  pebble  iit 
fimnd  on  tbe  Ganges,  for  400  miles  from  its  mouth. 

197.  The  narrow  valleys  of  mountainous  and  rugged  coun- 
tries are  peculiarly  rich  also;  because  they  receive  the  fine 
particles  of  soil  washed  from  the  surrounding  declivities. 

198.  Rich  alluvions  abound  in  the  decayed  remains  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  and  in  other  substances  easily  dissolved 
by  water.  Hence  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants;  but  for  the^ame  reason,  the  springs  are  gen- 
erally impure,  and  the  exhalations  oflen  render  the  air  very 
unhealthy. 

199.  They  frequently  form  extensive  marshes  or  swamps, 
as  in  the  southern  United  States,  which  increases  both  these 
evils.  The  alluvial  tracts  near  Rome,  are  infested  with  exha- 
lations, termed  the  malaria^  which  render  them  almost  uninha- 
bitable. 

200.  The  sand  of  alluvial  strata,  and  the  clay  in  the  various 
forms  of  potters'  clay,  fullers'  earth,  ochre,  &c.,  are  mineral 

isubstances  of  the  first  importance  for  building,  pottery,  glass 
making,  and  other  arts. 

^1.  Rich  alluvions  contain  extensive  beds  of  bog  iron-ore^- 
of  marl,  or  calcareous  clay,  which  is  used  for  manure — and  of 
the  peat  or  turf,  composed  of  the  fibres  of  vegetables,  which 
forms  an  important  fuel  in  Holland,  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
other  alluvial  tracts  destitute  of  forests. 

202.  Sandy  alluvions  are  usually  less  productive  in  mine- 
rals; but  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  are  frequently  mingled  with  them,  which  render 
them  valuable  for  their  mines. 

203.  The  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  alluvions,  render 
them  peculiarly  liable  to  change. 

Those  which  are  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  many 
cases,  are  continually  extending  into  the  sea  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  soil;  as  in  the  Nile,  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  known  to  have  extended;  and  is 
calculated  to  have  advanced  15  miles  during  the  last  century.  On  the  shores 
of  France  and  Holland,  places  which  were  formerly  harbors,  are  now  at  soms 
distance  inland.  The  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Po,  has  advanced  42,000 
feet  since  the  year  1604,  or  180  feet  in  a  year.* 

204.  AUuvial  sands  are  moved,  and  sometimes  greatly  ex 
tended,  by  the  ocean  and  winds,  particularly  on  low  flat  coasts; 

♦  Cuvier. 
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as  at  Cape  Henry,  in  Virginia,  and  in  Ireland.     In  this  way, 
also,  the  deserts  of  Peraia  and  Africa  are  frequently  enlarged. 

Al  Can  HeBiT,  treo  are  Mmelimea  Juried  b;  the  moTing  nandi.  Id  loiia 
lnirtB  oT^relaii^,  houses  >nd  liltagea  haie  been  coiered  or  uuTOUBded  bj  a  dea- 
en  oTsBod,  during  the  lul  centary,  and  Iho  roofo  itill  rise  abova  the  vra«l«r  in 
crideoce  of  the  clrange.  A  number  of  French  villsgei  on  Ibe  Bay  orBiica;  torn 
baen  OTenvhelmed  in  a  limiliu-  manuer.  The  landi  of  Ihe  AfrictU)  ieterU  brc 
been  carried  by  the  Hindi  into  Kgypi,  and  haie  oTemrhetmed  many  rertib  r«- 
poOH  wid  celebrated  citiv  of  antiquity. 

Tfaia  desolation  caq  only  be  arrested  by  watering  and  culti- 
vating the  Boil,  that  ik  may  produce  vegetation  to  protect  it 
from  the  winds.  A  fertile  region  is  often  reduced  to  a  desert, 
like  the  site  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  when  invasion  or  oppre»- 
rioa  leads  a  n^ion  to  neglect  agriculture. 

PLAINS  AND  DESERTS. 


(10.)  Sand  ilorm  in  the  Dettrl. 

•"^OS,  In  some  parte  of  the  earth  are  found  plamt  of  several 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  which  are  almost  always  alluvial.  In  ' 
Russia  and  Siberia  they  are  called  tteppes. 

206.  Those  tekick  are  motai,  or  well  watered,  sometimes  pro^ 
duce  shrubs  and  trees.  But  often,  the  only  vegetation  is  a 
coarse  species  of  graas,  which  grows  to  the  heignt  of  a  man, 
and  furnishes  pasturage  for  vast  herds  of  animals. 

207.  In  Noith  America,  these  are  called  prairUs  or  lavan' 
mahi.  They  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  Allegany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  some  of  small 
Mze,  but  others  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
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Prairias  of  imall  extent  are  fooDd  in  the  i? estern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  are  nomerous  in  the  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
At  the  distance  of  from  60  to  100  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  a  region  of 
plains  and  prairies  commences,  which  extends  with  little  intermpttop,  to  the 
loot  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippewan  Mountains. 

^x^B.  Savannahs  are  frequent  in  Sonth  America,  where  they 
are  called  Ikmos  or  pampas.  They  display  a  beautiful  yerdure 
in  the  rainy  season;  but  in  a  time  of  drought  they  assume  .the 
appearance  of  .deserts.  Often,  for  90  miles,  there  is  not  an 
elevation  of  one  foot  in  height. 

They  are  general! v  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Section  of  South  America;  (p.  68)  and  descend  towards  k,  so  that  they 
have  not  the  marshes  and  collections  of  water,  feo  coQimon  in  the  steppes  of 
Asia. 

209.  Tlie  llanos  of  Venezuela,  extended  200  leagues  alcHi^  the 
Orinoco  River,  from  its  mouth  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  em- 
brace its  head  waters,  as  far  south  as  the  Caqueta  or  Yupura 
River.  The  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  lie  between  the  Para- 
guay River  and  the  Andes,  and  feed  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle. 

Humboldt  observes,  "  There  is  something  awful,  but  sad  and  gloomy,  iiMthe 
tuiifbrra  aspect  of  these  steppes  (of  Venezuela).  Every  tiling  seems  motionlew 
—all  around  us,  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  towards  the  sky ;  and  the  vast 
and  profound  solitude,  appeared  to  our  eyes  like  »n  oceRj^  covered  with  verdure.'^ 
The  first  aspect  of  the  llanos  excites  scarcely  less  astonjushigrient  .than  the  loAy 
peaks  of  die  Andes. 

210.  In  Hungary  there  is  an  extensive  steppe  of  a  similar^ 
pliaracter,  between  the  rivers  Danube  and  Theiss. 

'211.  On  the  seacoast  of  the  United  JSiates,  south  of  New 
York,  extensive  plains  are  found,  in  which  scarcely  any  thing 
but  diminutive  pines  will  flourish.  They  are  called  pine  bar^ 
rens,  and  are  frequent  on  the  coast  of  New- Jersey ,  Maryland, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia. 

212.  In  the  state  of  Ohio,  there  s^e  ako  extensive  tracts, 
which  resemble  prairies,  except  that  they  are  more  elevated 
and  dry^  They  are  called  barrens,  from  being  destitute  of 
timber.  They  are  free  from  stones,  and  sufficiently  fertile; 
but  the  want  of  materials  for  building  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
their  settlement. 

213.  The  peat  moors  of  Great  Britain  are  plains  of  several 
miles  in  extent,  of  a  brown  color.  Not  a  tree  or  shrub  is  to 
be  seen,  nor  a  spot  of  grass  to  relieve  the  eye.  The  soil, 
however,  is  wet  and  spongy,  and  is  scarcely  passable,  except 
in  the  driest  seasons,  or  when  hardened  by  frost. 

214.  Many  countries  are  covered  with  extensive  desert 
plains,  which  are  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  except  in  small 
insulated  spots,  anciently  called  oases, 

215.  Imrnense  deserts  form  the  most  striking  feature  of  Afrir 
^^,  Persjia;  ^d  Arj^bia.    T^  ffMfst  repiark^fible  Jmawn  is  .t)ie  SjalvS' 
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:a  of  Africa,  a  vast  ocean  of  burning  sand,  2000  or  3000  miles 
long,  and  700  broad,  with  fertile  spots,  like  islands,  scattered 
here  and  there. 

Arabia  is  chiefly  covered  with  deserts,  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spot*. 
Id  Porsia  are  two  principal  deserts,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
The  Great  Salt  Desert  is  700  miles  in  length. 

That  part  of  Hindoostan,  also,  which  lies  between  the  Indus  and  the  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  is  principally  a  desert,  although  not  so  desolate  as  those  which 
have  been  described. 

£16.  In  most  deserts,  nothing  appears  in  view,  but  a  level 
expanse  of  sand,  bounded  by  the  horizon,  which  is  perpetually 
moving  with  the  wind,  or  rolling  in  waves  like  the  ocean. 

In  a  few  hours,  hills  of  some  height  are  formed.  There  are  no  permanent 
moontains  or  bills,  no  trees  or  villages,  to  serve  as  landmarks  to  the  traveller. 
He  must  be  guided  entirely  by  the  compass  or  tlie  stars.  He  is  obliged  to  carry 
water  as  well  as  food ;  for  it  is  only  at  great,  and  often  at  uncertain  distances, 
tl»t  he  can  hope  to  meet  with  a  single  spring  or  rivulet. 

217.  The^n«  sands  of  the  desert  often  float  in  the  air,  like 
vapor,  and  produce  great  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
an4  the  most  parching  thirst.  Sometimes  they  are  raised  by 
whirlwinds  into  storms;  or  in  vast  coluvnTis,  whose  tops  are  out 
of  view. 

From  10  to  40  of  these  columns  have  been  seen  at  once,by  travellers;  apparent- 
ly from  3  to  60  feet  in  diajineter,  and  moving  wi(h  a  swiftness  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  escape  them,  if  they  are  coming  towards  you.*     *' 

218.  In  the  deserts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  travellers 
often  meet  with  an  optical  deception,  called  the  shurah  or  mi- 
rage. It  is  a  haze  or  mist,  which  seems  like  a  clear,  still  lake, 
reflecting  the  image  of  distant  mountains,  hills,  or  clouds,  like 
water,  and  often  mocking  the  hopes  of  the  fainting  traveller.. 
The  same  appearance  has  been  noticed  by  Humboldt,  in  the 
steppes  of  Hungary. 

219.  The  great  sandy  Desert  ofCobi,  or  Shamo,  in  Asia,  is 
the  most  elevated,  of  any  extent,  upon  the  globe.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  its  northern  latitude,  preserves  it  from  the 
scorching  heats  of  more  southern  deserts ;  but  it  is  equally  des- 
titute of  water,  and  camels  only  can  be  used  in  crossing  it. 

220.  Rtissia  and  Siberia  abound  with  vast  plains,  which  are 
indiscriminately  called  steppes.  Some  of  them  are  deserts; 
some  are  marshes;  aiid  some  are  savannahs;  but  most  of  them 
are  incapable  of  cultivation,  either  from  the  excess  of  drought, 
or  moisture,  or  the  abundance  of  salt. 

221.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  tracts  of  this  sort,  is  that 

■ ■ ■ --  ■ — • 

*  Bruce's  and  Pottinger's  Travels. 
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which  lies  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  extending  from  the  river 
Don  to  the  Irtish.  It  consists  of  vast  plains  of  sand,  resembling 
the  bed  of  the  sea;  which  are  covered  with  marine  shells^  and 
abound  with  pools  of  salt  water. 

222.  In  JVorth  Jtmericd,  between  the  Platte  River,  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  Sabine  Rivers,  there  is  an 
extensive  desert  tract,  which  has  been  called  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert,  stretching  from  the  Ozark  Mountains  to  the  Chip« 
pewan.  Indeed  it  extends  along  the  base  of  the  Ghippewan 
Mountains,  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  we  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  that  range,  with  an  average  width  of  400  or 
dOO  miles. 

It  is  divided  from  north  to  south  by  a  range  of  sandstone  hills.  The  eastern 
portion  is  covered  with  a  fine  sand,  with  scarcely  a  rock  or  stone;  and  is  ren- 
dered in  some  measure  productive,  by  the  accumulation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
remains. 

223.  Ln  that  potiion  ufhich  is  traversed  by  the  Platte  River, 
it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  barren  steppes  of  Asia. 
The  soil  and  rocks  are  saline ;  and  incrustations  of  salt  often 
appear  on  the  surface.  The  plants  are  such  as  are  usually 
found  in  saline  tracts.  Trees  and  forests  are  almost  unknown. 
This  waste  is  scorched  in  summer  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
chilled  in  winter  by  freezing  winds  from  the  mountains. 

The  mirage  was  here  seen  distinctly,  by  the  members  of  the  late  American 
expedition.*  The  vapors  were  so  dense  that  every  valley  upon  which  they 
looked  down,  appeared  to  contain  a  pool  of  water.  A  herd  of  bisons  at  a  mile 
distance,  seemed  to  be  standing  in  water;  and  their  reflected  images  were  seen  as 
distinctly  as  the  animals. 

224.  The  only  part  of  South  America  resembling  the  deserts 
of  the  eastern  continent,  is  said  by  Humboldt  to  be  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  south  of  Peru.  No  drop  of  rain  ever  falls  upon  it. 
It  contains  rich  mines  of  rock  salt. 

*  Under  Migor  Long.    See  Long's  Journal. 
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(11.)   Ckimboraxo. 

^,-^^35.  MovHTAiNS  somelimei  occur  imulattd,  rising  suddenly 
from  a  level  country.  'The  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  ao  celebrated 
fbr.itB  fortress,  rises  in  this  maoner  15^  feet  on  the  level  beacli 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  similar  exnmples  are  found  in 
other  places. 

^^336.  But  mountains  are  generally  tmited  in  grovpi  or  cAatrw, 
which  traverse  a  great  extent  of  country.  Sometimes  severd 
chains  issue  irom  a  central  mountiun  or  ridge,  as  in  the  Alps; 
sometimes  they  form  a  number  of  irregular  groups,  as  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Persia.  The  great  American  chain  is  the  only  one 
which  extends  thousands  of  mites  in  a  single  line. 

337.  The  following  table  shows  the  length  oC  the  principal 
'    '        ''  lording  to  the  best  accounts. 


Tha  Anlei,    - 

Hexican  and  Rocky  HouDtai 

Whole  American  chain,  - 

Ahaian  Mountaiiu, 

Hu.  of  the  Hood,  probably 

DnlHounUiiu,     • 

Hl.AUal,      -        -        - 


Milti. 

4S00  Dofrafield  Hoanuim, 

,       TOOO  Olooeli  HoontaiDB, 

II,BOO  Allegan;  MouoUim, 

GOOO  The  Alpa,     - 

2000  The  Ap^oinea,    - 

liicnn  Carpaliiian  HiHlDtaiiu 

J^*»  G™Moantaitt., 
Tbe  Fyrenea,       - 


:i" 


338.  The  great  mountain  chains  of  each  continent  seem  to  . 
b«  connected,  more  or  less  distinctly,  and  to  form  a  boundary 
to  the  oceao. 
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S29.  We  find  the  Pcteifie  Ocean  locked  in  on  the  east  by 
the  immense  uninterrupted  chain  of  America,  comprising  the 
Andes,  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  the  Chippewan  Moun- 
tains, and  embracing  some  of  the  highest  summits  on  the  globe. 
It  generally  reaches  to  the  coast;  but  in  some  parts  retires  a 
little  into  the  interior.  On  the  opposite  side,  we  find  the  great 
Asiatic  chain,  extending  from  Beering's  Straits  to  Hindpostan 
and  Persia;  and  apparently  connected  by  the  mountains  of 
Arabia,  with  the  chains  of  Eastern  Afi'ica,  which  terminate  at 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

If  w«  suppose  ourselves  standing  on  New  Holland,  we  shall  find  the  principal   ' 
mountain  chains  of  the  globe,  arranged  round  us  in  one  vast  arch,  or  single  chain ; 
embracing  the  immense  basin  of  Hk  Pacific  an^  Indian  Oceans,  and  combining 
both  cootments  in  one  system. 

230.  In  the  Southern  Maniic  Ocean,  a  similar  boundary  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  by  the  high  mountainous  shores  of  South 
America  on  the  west ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  chain  which  is 
seen  firom  the  coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  South  Africa  and  Upper  Guinea. 

23 1 .  The  .yorth  Maniic  is  hemmed  in  by  the  Allegany,  or 
Apalachian  range,  connected  with  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  on  the  west ;  and  the  chains  of  Norway, 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  form  a  similar  limit,  with  few 
interruptions  on  the  east. 

232.  The  broad  alluvial  tracts,  which  lie  between  these 
ranges  and  the  sea,  abound  in  shells,  and  other  marine  relics, 
which  show  that  the  ocean  once  extended  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains. 

233.  The  declivities  of  mountains  are  sometimes  long  and 
gentle,  and  sometimes  sudden  and  precipitous.  Most  moun- 
tains have  a  rapid  declivity  on  one  side,  (usually  towards  the 
sea),  and  a  more  gradual  descent  on  the  other;  as  the  Andes 
and  Alps. 

234.  A  declivity  is  sometimes  so  gradual  as  to  form  a  table- 
land, whose  waters  flow  into  the  ocean;  like  that  of  the  Gauts 
of  India,  and  of  Mexico. 

235.  In  otJur  cases,  table-lands  preserve  the  same  level  to  a 
great  extent,  like  that  of  Tartary,  containing  their  own  system 
of  mountains  and  rivers. 

These  expansions  of  mountains  ate  found  in  Europe,  of  small  size;  but  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  they  form  tracts  of  great  extent. 

236.  The  valleys  or  depressions  which  separate  mountains, 
assume  various  forms;  and  sometimes  every  projection  on 
one  side  is  so  fitted  to  a  cavity  in  the  other,  that  they  appear 
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iiB  if  produced  by  a  division  of  the  mountain.     Such  instances 
frequently  occur  in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  chains. 

237.  The  valleys  of  lowland  regions,  are  not  usually  definite 
in  their  form,  and  gradually  descend  into  the  plains  around  them; 
but  those  ofelevaied  regions  are  usually  enclosed  by  mountains. 

238.  They  are  generally  long  and  narrow;  some,  however, 
are  round  like  the  basin  of  a  lake;  as  those  of  Bohemia  and 
Cashmere. 

Sach  valleys  often  contaio  lakes,  and  a  set  of  rivers  which  have  no  other  outlet. 
This  is  the  fact  witli  the  Lake  of  Titicaca  in  South  America;  the  Sea  of  Aral  in 
Asia;   and  many  small  lakes  in  other  countries. 

239.  Passes  or  defiles  are  narrow  valleys  which  pass  through 
chains  of  mountains,  and  are  oflen  the  scenes  of  battles ;  as  the 
celebrated  pass  of  Issus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, in  Greece. 

240.  These  openings  are  also  termed  the  gates  of  the  country. 
Such  are  the  gates  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  gates  of  the  Caspian, 
which  form  the  only  passages  to  Asia,  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas.  In  the  United  States,  they  are  usually  termed  gaps 
or  notches.  In  many  instances  they  are  mere  chasms  of  great 
depth,  with  perpendicular  sides ;  as  among  the  White  Mountains. 

The  principal  pass  in  the  White  Mountains  is  "  The  Notch,"  which  seems  to 
cleave  ihe  group  to  its  base.  It  extends  for  two  miles,  between  lofty  walls  of 
rocks,  in  one  part  only  22  feet  distant  from  each  other;  and  presents  every  where 
a  striking  assemblage  of  rocky  ruins. 

241.  The  Andes  abound  in  chasms  of  a  similar  kind,  called 
quebradasy  some  of  which  are  nearly  a  mile  in  depth.  They 
render  travelling  dangerous,  and  are  crossed  only  by  bridges 
of  ropes. 

242.  Sometimes  a  defile  forms  the  passage  of  a  river,  and  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  striking  grandeur;  as  in  the  passage  of  the 
Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  Missouri  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Such  also  is  the  passage  of  the  Susquehannah  through  the  water-gap  of  the 
Blue  Ridge;  and  of  the  Hudson  River  through  the  high  precipitous  mountains, 
caJled  The  Palisadoes.  The  gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  form  the 
paasage  for  the  Missouri,  present  a  sublime  spectacle.  The  river  is  only  450  feet 
broad,  and  mns  ibr  nearly  six  miles  between  overhanging  precipices,  1200  feet  in 
height. 

243.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists,  that 
the  chasms  and  valleys  of  the  earth,  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  any  cause  now  in  operation.  Such  immense  and  ex- 
tensive changes  can  only  be  ascribed  to  a  universal  deluge.* 

244.  The  chasm  which  forms  the  channel  of  a  river,  is  some  , 
times  covered  with  a  portion  of  the  rock,  which  was  not  remc  f 

*  See  Brogniart — Buckland,  &c. 
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ed  by  the  convulsions  that  seem  to  have  produced  it,  and  fonoi 
a  natural  bridge, 

245.  The  most  celebrated  curiosity  of  this  kind,  is  the  bridge 
which  passes  over  Cedar  Creek,  in  Rockbridge,  Virginia.  It 
consists  of  a  lofty  arch  of  rock,  covered  with  earth  and  trees, 
passing  across  the  chasm,  at  the  height  of  210  feet  above  the 
water. 

The  bridge  ia  about  65  feet  wide,  and  40  in  thickness.  <*The  view  from 
below  is  as  delightful,  as  that  from  above  is  painfiil.  The  arch  seems  to  spring 
almost  to  the  sky ;  and  no  scene  of  nature  can  produce  higher  emotions  of  tho 
•ublime."* 

In  Scott  Countv,  Virginia,  there  is  a  similar  bridge,  1000  feet  long,  and  900 
high  }  and  in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  is  one  60  feet  high. 

246.  At  IcanonzOf  in  South  America,  on  the  route  from  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota  to  Popayan,  there  are  two  remarkable  bridges  bf 
this  kind,  300  feet  high.  They  cross  an  immense  chasm, 
forming  the  bed  of  a  torrent  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
passed  in  any  other  way.     Two  others  exist  in  Mexico. 

247.  An  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  natural  bridge,  is 
presented  by  mountains  which  are  pierced  by  a  cavity  passing 
through  them. 

Mt.  Torghat  in  Norway  is  thus  pierced  by  a  cavity  180  feet  in  height;  and 
8000  in  length.  A  rock  near  New  Zealand,  and  the  Doreholm,  in  the  isles  of 
Scotland,  are  pierced  in  the  same  manner  by  an  arch  through  which  the  sea 
passes. 

^348.  Mountains  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms,  according 
to  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed.  Sometimes  they  rise 
like  a  dome  or  a  bell,  and  sometimes  shoot  up  in  a  form  which 
gives  them  the  name  of  needles.  Chains  are  ^equently  diver- 
sified with  numerous  pointed  peaks,  which  have  led  the  Span- 
iards to  give  them  the  name  of  sierra,  or  saw. 

249.  Volcanic  peaks  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  reg- 
ular conical  form,  produced  by  the  materials  thrown  out  from 
the  top;  as  in  Etna,  and  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

250.  Mountains  of  granite,  of  which  the  Alps  and  Norwegian 
Mountains  furnish  striking  examples,  are  usually  broken  into 
rugged  lofty  peaks,  abounding  with  steep  cliffs.  The  valleys  are 
in  general,  deep  and  narrow,  and  often  bounded  by  precipices. 

The  Table  Mountains, — one  in  South  Carolina,  and  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, — are  striking  examples  of  precipices  of  granite.  The  latter  is  3500  feet  high 

251.  Mountains  composed  ofstraiified  rocks,  such  as  gneiss^ 
mica  slate,  and  clay  slate,  are  less  rugged.  In  passing  through 
the  transition  to  the  secondary  class,  they  become  smooth  and 

*  Jefferson's  Notes. 
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round-backed;  and  in  the  secondary  regions,  are  reduced  ta 
gentle  swells  uid  vaUeya,  which  appear  like  (he  waves  of  the 

S52.  lAtneslont  of  the  transition  and  secondary  formations,  is 
marked  by  deep  Talleya,  and  numerous  chasms  and  caves,  and 
often  presents  rough  cliffs  and  precipices.  The  upper  or  Jtatt 
hmeslone  usually  forms  extensive  tracts  of  flat  country. 

Kentucky  and  TEnne»et  {ara^it  nsmples  of  lli«w  HppeantKei.  Tk«  chaaiu 
mn  M  nunierniB  in  auue  parts,  Uiai  iJiey  often  klxorb  iIh  waier*  of  s|iriiigi  aod 

253.  Mounlain$  of  tandalone  are  seldom  of  auy  great  height; 
and  as  this  rock  easily  decays,  they  preseut  a  great  variety  of 
forma.  Iq  tlie  uppermost  sandslont,  the  valleys  are  deep  «nd 
romantic;  the  hills  conical,  steep,  and  abounding  in  cliffs;  and 
it  often  presents  grand  piUars  and  colossal  masses,  which  form 
the  most  striking  rocky  scenes. 

•omeliracs  been  deacrHicd  us  luch.     Tbe  Caalle  Rglll,  otwerved  bj  Htuor  Long, 
near  (he  Rockj  HoonUiiu,  bos  a  simihiT  ippearaiice. 

254.  Mountains  of  trap  rocks  are  composed  of  columns  of 
five  or  six  aides,  divided  mto  joints,  which  are  closely  united  to 
«ach  other,  and  appear  like  a  solid  honeycomb.  They  present 
high  precipices,  which  often  have  the  regularity  of  walls  con- 
structed by  art.  A  mass  of  fragments  generally  lies  at  the 
"base;  and  the  whole  appears  like  the  ruins  of  immense  towers 
or  castles. 


(12)    The  Gioni'*  Camway. 
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255.  Striking  examples  of  this  formation  are  seen  in  the 
basaltic  rocks,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  of  which  the 
Gxant^s  Causeway  is  the  most  celebrated.  It  consists  of  three 
piers  of  columns,  extending  several  hundred  feet  into  the  sea, 
whose  tops  present  a  level  pavement  of  stone. 

The  columns  rarely  exceed  80  feet  in  height.  More  striking  appearances  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  this  basaltic  range,  which  extends  along  the  coast  40  miles 
in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  The  two  most  remarkable  points  are  the  promon- 
tories of  Fairhead  and  Bengore.  They  consist  of  similar  ranges  of  columns, 
rising  160  feet  perpendicularly  at  Fairhc»d,  and  at  Bengore  ^0  feet. 

256.  The  Hebrides^  or  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  present 
similar  examples  of  basaltic  columns ;  and  those  of  a  less  per- 
fect kind  are  found  in  the  United  States^  in  the  Palisadoe  Rocks 
of  the  Hudson  River — at  East  and  West  Rock,  near  New- 
Haven,  in  Connecticut — at  Mount  Holyoke,  near  Northamp- 
ton, and  other  places  in  the  range  of  mountains  extending  north 
from  these  bluffs. 

267.  The  height  of  mountains  of  trap  is  generally  small;  but 
in  South  America,  these  rocks  cover  some  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Andes. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Chimborazo  and  Antisana,  are  crowned  by  imm^ise 
walls  of  porphyry ;  a  rock  allied  to  trap,  rising  to  the  height  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet ; 
and  basalt,  which  has  never  been  observed  higher  than  4,000  feet  in  Europe,  rears 
its  castled  precipices  on  the  topof  Pichinca,  18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

,  268.  The  elevation  of  mountains  produces  a  great  effect  on  the 
air.  As  we  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  becomes  more 
rarefied.  At  any  considerable  height,  the  difference  is  so  great 
that  breathing  becomes  difficult,  and  all  efforts  laborious;  and 
the  blood  often  starts  from  the  eyes  and  lips. 

The  change  is  so  regular  and  gradual,  that  a  traveller  may  determine  the  heiglit 
of  the  spot  on  which  he  is,  by  means  of  the  barometer,  an  instrument  which  meas- 
ures the  pressure  of  the  air.  The  elevation  of  mountains  is  usually  determined  in 
this  manner. 

259.  At  the  height  of  two  or  three  miles  the  air  becomes  so 
drify  as  to  produce  the  most  distressing  thirst.  The  traveller 
finds  himself  elevated  above  the  region  of  clouds  and  storms; 
and  often  sees  them  roll  and  burst  beneath  him. 

260.  The  heat  also  diminishes  rapidly  in  ascending  moun- 
tains. At  the  height  of  two  and.  a  half  miles  above  the  se^,  in 
latitude  40  degrees,  and  three  miles  at  the  equator,  the  cold  is 
so  intense,  that  every  trace  of  animal  life  is  extinct.  All  above 
is  the  abode  of  silence  and  desolation.  At  this  height,  snow 
and  ice  continue  through  the  year;  and  hence  the  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  the  Alps,  and  other  lofty  mountains,  are  whitened  with 
perpetual  snow. 

261.  The  elevation  of  table  lands  produces  the  same  effects 
on  the  air  and  climate  as  in  mountains;  and  the  distinctions  of 
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iatitttdesr  and  zones  are  often  lost,  0¥er  a  great  exteM  c^  eou»> 
try  tferas  elerated, 

Z^^.  Tke  habUaiions  of  men  btb  rarely  fbcmd  in  "Rurofe 
above  tbe  height  of  6^500  feet;  and  the  highest  inhabited  spot 
is  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard,  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  But 
in  the  Torrid  Zone  of  South  America,  we  find  Ispge  cities,  suck 
as  Quho  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  at  this  height.  Considera- 
ble settlements,  such  as  the  town  of  Guanca  Velica,  in  Peru, 
are  still  higher;  and  the  single  farm  house  of  Antisana,  in 
New  Grenada,  is  13,500  feet  above  the  sea. , 

263.  Immediately  beiow  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  we 
find  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  lofty  mountains,  those  vast 
Jakes  of  ice  called  ^aciers,.  They  are  formed  by  the  alternate 
melting  and  freezing  of  the  snow,  in  the  various  seasons-;  an4 
therefore  occur  chiefly  in  the  Temper.ate  and  Frigid  Zones. 
They  are  found  of  the  greatest  extent  and  magnificence  among 
the  Alps. 

These  mountains  contain  not  less  than  400  glaciers.  Th(^  are  oT various  sizes, 
but  fi-eqaent1y  extend  16  or  18  miles  in  length,  and  tiie  total  area  of  their  surface 
«8  efltimated  at  1000  scfuare  miles.     They  are  from  100  to  COO  feet  in  depth. 

264.  The  surface  of  the  glackra,  is  in  some  cases,  smooth  and 
unbroken,  and  presents  an  immense  mirror  of  ice.  In  others, 
they  are  broken  with  waves,  and  appear  like  the  sea  congealed 
in  the  midst  of  a  tempest.  .  In  many  instances,  they  are  crossed 
by  deep  chasms,  and  adorned  with  pinnacles  of  ice,  rising  in 
various  forms,  appearing  like  the  spires  and  turrets  of  a  city 
of  crystal. 

265.  Glaciers  also  occur  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Pyre^ 
nees;  and  the  coasts  and  mountains  of  Norway ,  Lapland,  and 
SpUzhergen,  present  scenes  of  desolation  of  this  kind,  whose 
magnificence  is  beyond  description. 

26%.  Vast  masses  frequently  break  off  from  the  snows  and 
glaciers  of  lofty  mountains,  and  roll  into  tiie  valleys  with  a  tre- 
mendous roar.  In  Switzerland,  houses,  and  evea  villages, 
have  been  buried  by  these  falling  masses  of  snow  and  ice, 
which  are  called  avalanches, 

^ 267.  At  first  view,  the  rugged  mountain  ranges  of  the  globe 

appear  like  deformities  on  its  surface.     Rut  they  are  found  to 
serve  important  purposes ,  by  the  care  of  Him  who  made  them. 

268.  They  collect  and  condense  the  clouds  and  vapors,  and 
thus  supply  the  springs  and  streams  which  fertilize  the  earth. 
The  loftiest  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  even  in  the  Tor- 
rid Zone ;  and  th^s  serve  to  cool  and  equsalize  the  temperature 
of  these  burning  regions,  while  they  furnish  inexhaustible  res- 
ervoirs for  the  supply  of  water.    They  also  arrest  the  progrca* 
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of  the  winds,  and  cause  a  variety  of  currents  in  the  atmosphere, 
bj  which  every  part  of  it  is  put  in  motion,  and  thus  preserved 
pure  and  salubrious. 

The  numberless  varieties  in  the  form  and  aspect  of  moun- 
tains, diversify  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  furnish  every 
species  of  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  A  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  peaks,  and  precipices,  and  chasms,  which  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  travellers,  would  form  a  volume  of 
itself. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    MOUNTAINS. 

269.  Mountains  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  height, 
in  twelve  classes,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  and  in 
the  **  Comparative  View  of  Mountains,"  which  is  placed  as  the 
frontispiece  to  this  volume. 

Clcu9.  Height.  Example, 

I.  about  5  milet,  or  ^,000  feet,  Himmaleh  Mts. 

Tlie  A  r.des. 
Popocatapetl. 
Mt.  Blanc. 
Tenerifle. 
Mt.  Etna. 
Mexico. 
Mt.  Heckla. 
Mt.  V^esuviiifl. 
Allenoy  Mts. 
Mt.  Tom. 
Mt.  Holyoke. 

270.  The  following  table  contains  the  principal  mountains 
on  the  globe,  arranged  in  their  classes,  with  their  estimated 
height  in  feet. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  where  a  chain  is  mentioned,  as  the  Himmaleh,  &c. 
tiie  highest  point  is  set  down.  Those  in  Italic  belong  to  the  Western  CToati- 
oent. 


II. 

iC 

4 

21,000 

III. 

(C 

8^ 

18,000 

IV. 

« 

3 

16,000 

V. 

(C 

n 

18,000 

VI. 

(( 

2 

10,000 

VII. 

<( 

1^ 

8,000 

VIII. 

(( 

1 

6,000 

IX. 

(( 

1 

8,000 

X. 

« 

1 

2,500 

XI. 

«c 

1,500 

XII. 

cc 

< ' 

1,000 

HEIGHT   OP   MOUNTAINS. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Himmaleh  Mts. 
Da  w  a  la  ge'ri 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Him'ma  leh  Mts. 

2d  peak 

: —  18th  peak 

The  Andee 
Chim  bo  rafzo 
Man'floe  (Chili) 
Otiiflan 

THIRD    CLASS. 

Volcano  Co  to  paaifi 
Mou  na  Ka'ah  (Owyhee) 


Feet. 
27,677 


25,659 
22,217 

21,440 
I  20,000 

\  18,000 


Third  Claes  continued. 

El  buVus,  Caucasus 

Mt.  Elias 

V.  Orizaba 

V.  Po  po  cat  a  petl 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

V.  Pi  chin'ca 

Mt.  Blanc,  Alps 

Mt.  Ro'sa  do. 

Geesh  (Abyssinia) 

Egmont  (New  Zealand) 
Hamar  (Chin.  Tartary) 

FIFTH    CLASS. 

Mt.  Fair-weather 


17,000 


15,000 


14,$00 
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F^fth  Cla99  eonHnued* 


Jfc.  Cphir  (Somatra) 
Mt.  Atlas 
Peak  of  Teneriffe 
Rocky  Mts, 

Highest  Peak 

SIXTH   CLASS. 

Si  er^ra  Ne  Wda  (Spaio) 
Jetmee'  Peak 
Par  di/,  Pyrenees 
Mt.  Et'na 
Al  tai'an  Mts. 
Snow  Mts.  (Africa) 
Mt.  Cen  is',  Alps 
Volcaoo-  of  Boorbon 

SEVENTH  CLASS. 

City  of  Qpifio 
Mt.  Ar  a  rat 
Leb  a  non 
St.  Goth'ard,  Alps 
Ye  li'no,  Appenines 
Lorn  nitz,  Car  pa^thi  an 
V.  Dufi  da  (Guiana) 
Mts.  of  GonMar 
Dof 'ra  field  Mts. 

EIGHTH    CLASS. 

Blue  Mta,  (Jamaica) 
City  of  Mexico 
OUy  ofPu  eVla 
Pi'co  (Azores) 
WhUe  Mts, 
—  fVeukington 


\ 


Feet. 
13,000 
12,200 

12,600 


Ce  vennes',  Sansi 
O  lym'pas  (Turkey) 
Blaa  serk  (Greenland) 
Mt.  Hec'la 
Mt.  I'da  (Turkey) 

NIHTH   CLASS. 

ll,80O{ilfoose  hil'lockiN.  Hampshire) 
Ben  Nev^is  (Scotland) 
Sad  die  Mtn.  (Massachusetts) 
Crreeti'MU. 

Mansfield 


11,600 
11,000 


10,000 

9,600 
9,000 

8,000 


7,000 


6,634 


Eighth  Cl0n  eonHmud, 


Cairn  goVum  (Scotland) 
Gauts  (Hindoostan) 
Table  Mtn.  (S.  Carolina) 
Oltfer  Peak  (Virginia) 
Cats'kill  Mts,  (N.  York) 
Round  Top 


Mt.  Ye  Bu^vi  us 
Snow  don'  (Wales) 
Ta'ble  Mt.  (S.  Africa) 
Mont  ser  rat'  (Spain) 
As  cut  ney  (Yermont) 

TENTH  CLASS. 

Cats'kill  Mts.  (N.  Y.) 
White  Face 


ELEVENTH  CLASS. 

Mt,  Tom  (Mass.) 
Rock  of  Gib  raKtar 

TWELFTH  CLASS. 

Mt,  Holy'oke  (Mass.) 


I 


Feat. 
6,800 

6,000 
6,000 

4,600 
4,300 


4,000 

8,900 

8,800 
8,700 

8,600 
8,800 


2,600 
1,600 
1,260 


ISLANDS. 


27 1 .  Islands  are  the  tops  of  mountains  or  table-lands,  whose 
base  is  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  whose  Yalleys  and  passes 
are  filled  with  its  waters. 

272.  They  have  all  the  varieties  of  situation  and  appearance 
which  belong  to  mountains;  some  rising  alone,  like  insulated 
mountains,  as  the  celebrated  rock  of  St.  Helena;  others  ar- 
ranged in  groups;  and  others  still  in  chains. 

They  present,  in  short,  the  same  appearance  as  a  hilly  or  mountainous  coun- 
try, covered  with  a  flood,  which  leaves  only  the  most  elevated  spots  exposed. 

273.  Small  islands  are  sometimes  mere  rocks,  scantily  cov- 
ered with  soil,  without  rivulets,  and  often  without  springs. 
Large  Islands  are  only  continents  in  miniature ;  and  have  their 
own  system  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  streams. 

274.  The  same  variety  of  structure  is  found  in  islands,  as  in 
hills  and  mountains.  Some  are  composed  of  rocks,  varying  in 
form  according  to  their  class:  others  consist  of  mere  banks  of 
sand,  or  alluvial  beds,  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  or  by  the  current 
of  a  river 
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275.  Some  itlandt  how  bent  prodaced  withtn  die  taenMry  of 
man,  and  others  eolarged  or  elevated  by  the  eruptions  of  vol* 
canoes  in  the  sea.     There  are  many  others,  like  the  CaatiiieBi,    ' 
Azores,  and  Lipari  Islands,  whose  appearance  and  rocks  indi- 
cate that  they  were  formed  in  this  manner. 

3T6.  Some  islands  consist  entirely  of  coral  or  raaiirepore,  a 
rock  which  is  formed  by  a  small  marine  insect  or  polypus,  of 
the  torrid  zone,  for  its  nahitation. 

A  portion  of  the  rock  ■een  In  be  GrM  formed  on  ihe  ha!  ortbe  onsn  by  dme 

coral  Ttif:  Snnd,  ihells,  and  otlwr  HibstaDccs,  nre  tfarowB  upon  Ihcm  by  the 
wRTo;  ■iidlbn'bM'oiDelbenaortarHa-birils.  Small animnls  and  iheKedBof 
vegerableB  ar«  Lhon  lodged  o\ioa  then  from  floQijng  wood  or  aeawvcd;  vDd  ibey 
an  at  le^ijth  covered  with  kII,  and  prepared  for  tJie  habJtalion  of  niafl. 

377.  Ree/a  and  xtlandt  of  coral  are  found  in  every  stage  of 

formation ;  and  new  ones  frequently  appear  in  places  where  the 

)   water  is  un&thomahle,  surpassing  the  proudeat  work  of  man. 

A  liiigle  reef  of  coral,  on  the  eaitcm  coan  uf  New  HollanJ,  i.*  360  mileB  in 
lenglhj  without  any  consideniblp  npcinn^  ;  and  the  i«lnnd  of  Tnngiildboo,  tfith 
nany  olheri  in  Ihe  Pacific,  caiuitilB  rhicfly  of  coral,  furmed  in  (be  manner  da- 
■cribed.  ' 

278.  Several  harbort  of  the  Red  Sea  have  been  blocked  up 
by  the  labors  of  these  animals;  and  the  port  of  Bantum,  ir 
Java,  was  closed  in  the  course  of  a  century  in  tlie  siime  mannjsi 

VOLCANOES. 


(13.)    Mowil  Etna. 

279.  Volcanoes  have  not  the  same  ptrmatttney  i^eharackt 

MB  otber  features  of  the  glob»    They  are  in  fact,  only  utountaio* 
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which  We  subject  to  the  action  of  internal  fire,  and  their  num- 
ber and  character  are  liable  to  continual  change  from  its  effects. 
^0.  The  fires  of  volcanoes  burst  forth  in  eruptions  of  smoke 
and  flame,  and  melted  stones,  or  lava,  from  an  opening  called 
the  crater. 

281.  A  few,  like  that  of  Stromboli,  near  Sicily,  hlaze  continr 
ually.  But  in  tnost  volcanoes,  eruptions  take  place  only  at  in- 
tervals; and  for  a  great  length  of  time,  nothing  but  smoke  'm^ 
sues  from  the  top ;  accompanied  in  some  cases,  as  in  Vesuvius, 
by  a  small  stream  of  lava  from  an  opening  in  the  side.  Some 
ancient  volcanoes  have  become  extinct  or  dormant,  and  new  ones 
have  burst  forth,  within  the  memory  of  man. 

282.  More  than  200  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
world,  one  half  of  which  are  in  America;  but  many  of  them 
have  never  been  described,  and  have  scarcely  recei/ed  a  name 
in  works  of  geography. 

The  volcanoes  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  generally  on  islands ;  but  those  of  Amer- 
ica are  chiefly  on  the  main  land;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement  of 
their  number  by  Jamieaon. 

Europe,   on  the  continent.,  1— on  islands,  12. 
Asia,        "     «        «*  8— «       «       58. 

America,"     "         *'         97—"       "       19. 
Africa,     **     "         **  «      unknown     **       many. 

The  extent  and  connection  of  these  volcanoes  is  such,  that  we  may  trace  them 
tlirough  the  greater  part  of  the  grand  mountain  ranges  of.tlie  earth  which  hav* 
been  described. 

283.  Conunencing  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  the  land  of  fire, 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  IVestem  Coniinefd,  we  find  a 
range  of  volcanoes,  some  active  and  others  dormant,  extending 
along  the  American  chain,  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Not  less  (ban  40  volcanoes  are  continually  burning,  between  Cape  Horn  and 
Cotopaxi.  The  whole  mountainous  region  of  the  province  of  Quito,  may  be  con- 
sidered, according  to  Humboldt,  as  one  immense  volcano,  more  than  2,000  square 
miles  in  extent.;  throwing  out  its  fires  through  the  craters  of  Cotopaxi,  Tungura- 
gua,  Antisana,  and  Pichinca;  and  a  large  part  of  Mexico  exhibits  similar  ap- 
pearances. The  Peaks  of  Orizaba  and  P^nocatapetl,  with  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  rise  three  or  four  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  form  the  loftiest 
volcanoes  upon  the^  globe. 

284.  ^  Beering's  Straits,  we  find  the  same  range  continu- 
ing in  a  winding  course,  through  the  chain  of  islands  which 
connects  the  two  continents,  to  Kamschatka,  and  the  islands 
south  of  it ;  and  thence,  through  Japan  and  Formosa  to  the  Phi- 
lippines, the  Moluccas,  the  Sunda  Isles,  and  the  New  Hebrides. 

285.  Marks  of  volcanic  fire  are  also  found  in  the  islands  of 
New  Amsterdam,  and  St.  Paul's  and  Bourbon  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  and  that  of  Gebel  Tar,  in  the  Red  Sea;  and  thence  we 
may  find  the  traces  of  these  fires  in  earthquakes,  hot  springs,  voir 
canic  rocks,  or  active  volcanoes,  through  Syria,  Greece,  Italy, 
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999.  Veiean»€»  moff  fireqmentiff  §xi£t  in  tbe  ^imty  of  the  «ea,  or  of  gxcal 
lakes ;  and  aometinieB  barat  oat  from  mfatbomnbte  defitht  in  die  ocean. 

Submarine  ffoUanoe*  are  preceded  by  a  violent  boiiiog  «iid  agitation  of  tin 
■ea.  Smoke,  flames,  and  lava,  are  thrown  up  throogli  its  waters,  with  vokuaes 
df  inflammable  air,  which  roll  in  sheets  of  fire  over  the  waves. 

299.  In  some  cases,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  so  great,  as  to  rise  above  the  siv- 
ihoe  of  the  water,  and  form  new  reefs  and  islands.  In  1811,  a  volcano  burst  out 
ID  the  sea,  near  St.  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  formed  an  island  of  conaid- 
erable  height,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  was  named  Sabrina.  It  has 
■Ihce  disappeared.  Similar  instances  have  occurred  in  the  Archipelago.  In 
1814,  a  volcanic  island  arose  near  Oonalaska,  on  tbe  western  coast  of  Nmth 
America. 

(II.)    EARTHQUAKES. 

800.  Earthquake$  are  sudden  motions  of  the  earth,  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  volcanoes,  and  from  which  no  portion  of  the  earth  is  entirely  exempt. 

801.  They  are  usually  preceded  by  a  pieneral  stillness  in  the  air.  Tbe  sea 
swells  and  roars,  without  wind.  Sometimes  it  rises  to  a  great  heiglit,  and 
overflows  the  land :  and  then  sinks  back  as  suddenly  to  its  level.  The  fountains 
■re  agitated,  and  send  forth  muddy  or  impure  waters.  A  deep,  rumbling  noise, 
like  that  of  carriages  over  a  rough  pavement;  a  rushing  sound,  like  wind;  or 
a  tremendous  explosion,  like  the  discharge  of  cannon,  immediately  precedes 
tbe  shock.  The  ground  suddenly  heaves  upward,  or  is  rocked  firom  side 
to  side,  with  succeAsive  vibrations,  overthrowing  the  feeble  structures  erected 
by  man,  and  scarcely  permitting  tlieir  inhalntants  to  totter  into  a  place  of 
safety. 

802.  Tkejirat  akoek  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  mindte,  and  frequently  com- 
pletes the  moBt  awful  destruction  in  this  short  period.  This  is  often  followed  by 
many  others  in  succession,  and  sometimes  for  several  weeks. 

808.  Chaatne  are  occasionally  opened  in  tlie  earth,  from  which  smoke  and 
flame,  or  torrents  of  water  burst  forth.  In  some  cases,  they  have  been  so  exten- 
sive, that  large  cities  have  sunk  down  in  a  moment,  as  was  the  fact  with  the  city 
of  Eupbemia,  in  southern  Italy,  and  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica. 

304.  Earthquakes  sometimes  change  the  aspect  of  a  country.  Whole  islands 
are  sunk  or  raised ;  the  course  of  rivers  changed ;  and  the  sea  breaks  in  upon  the 
land,  forming  new  bays  and  guifn,  or  cutting  off  islands  from  the  main.  It  was 
by  such  imiptioBs  of  the  sea  that  Callao,  in  Peru,  was  overwhelmed  in  1687^  and 
St.  Ubes,  in  Portugal,  in  1755,  with  great  numbers  of  their  inhabitants. 

905.  The  most  dreadful  earthquakes  have  takeo  placs  in  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  theMedtteri*^neanSea,and  in  those  which  surround  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Peru  they  are  frequent.  They  liave  been  occasion- 
ally experienced  in  most  other  countries.  A  considerable  number  have  been  felt 
in  the  United  States^  motft  of  which  were  slight. 

806.  In  1755,  a  very  remarkable  and  destructive  earthquake  extended  over  a 
large  part  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  It  was  most  terrible  in  Portugsil  and 
the  neighboring  countries.  St.  Ubes  was  swallowed  up  in  the  sea;  Lisbon  was 
almost  destroyed ;  and  several  towns  in  Spain  and  Barbary  were  either  destroyed 
or  very  much  injured.  It  was  felt  in  the  north  of  ISnrope,  and  the  northern 
United  States ;  and  even  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  of  North  America  were 
agitated  by  it. 

807.  One  of  the  most  recent  earthquakes  of  importance  occurred  in  tbe  north- 
ern part  of  Syria,  in  the  autumn  of  1822.  By  the  first  shock,  Aleppo  was  destroyed 
to  its  foundations,  and  almost  every  village  in  the  province.  20,000  persons  are 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  rums.  The  shocks  continued  to  be  felt  for  nearly 
two  monthS;  and  kept  the  inhabitants  in  contimml  alarm. 

808.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1811,  till  1813,  a  great  extent  of  tbe 
earth  lying  between  5°  and  48°  of  north  latitude,  from  the  meridian  of  tbe  Azores 
to  the  Chippewan  Mountains  of  North  America,  and  from  the  coasts  of  Veoesosla 
and  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada,  to  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  was  sbal^n 
by  numerous  earthquakes.     More  than  200  shocks  were  felt  in  tlie  island  of  St. 
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309.  The  Earth^vakt  of  Vrntxuela,  in  1813,  wai  one  ofihe  moai  dreadfid 
in  modem  times.  In  the  city  of  Cnraccas,  ihe  sfaock  lailed  less  ihan  ooe  minute; 
«t  nine  tenths  of  the  cilj  was  entirely  desLroyed. 

310.  The  iBosI  violent  ever  known  in  the  United  Statu,  were  ihoae  which 
oecnl-red  in  ISll  and  1812,  in  the  middie,  aoutbern  and  weglero  States,  from 
New-York  to  Florida  and  MissiKippi;  and  particularly  on  Ihe  MiniseippI  Riiet. 
Eiefaly-cenn  shocks  were  counted  in  seven  days. 

The  river  was  so  violently  agitnteil  that  tiie  crews  of  boats  could  not  atund  an 
dwir  feet.  The  banks,  in  many  insianc»,  fell  in,  and  oew  islands  arose  from  tlis 
bed  of  Ihe  river.     The  earth  moved  like  the  waves  of  Uie  sea.     Whole  feresU 

their  tops.  The 'village  of  New  Madrid  was  almost  destroyed.  Trifling  shocks 
■re  still  frequent  in  some  parte  of  this  rt^ion,  especially  at  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Hew  Madrid. 

3U.     Earthquakes  are  moit  freqaenl  in  volcanic  regions.     The  fhocks  ere 

state  of  eruption. 

.119.  These  circumstances,  and  tlie  similarity  of  the  plienomena  of  volcanoes 

iiakes,  indicate  their  cotniRon  origin  in  tlie  internal  fires  of  Ihe  earth. 

have  been  «yled  Iht  cliimtueyf  through  which  these  fires  have  vent; 

ana  Lueir  ernplions  are  eonsidered  as  a  means  of  securing  the  siirruunding  counlrj 

313.  The  (AocJta  and  erupHont  are  probably  produeed  bv  the  sudden  fomn- 
Iton  of  vapor  and  gases,  (perhaps  by  Ihe  influx  of  water  frnm  tile  sea,)  which  burst 
forth  like  the  smoke  from  a  cannon,  or  Ihe  sleam  from  an  overcliarged  boiler. 

But  from  the  very  nature  of  ihe  sidyecl,  man  con  do  litde  in  investigatinj;  the 
causes  of  these  awful  phenomena,  which  exhibit  in  eo  sii  iking  a  manner  the  power 
of  the  Creator—"  HE  lookelh  no  ihe  earth,  and  it  treniblelhi  He  touchelh  the 
hills,  and  they  smoke." 

(II.)    CAVES. 
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816.  Many  are  mere  naked  eav&ie^  wooderfbl  oohjr  oo  accoaot  of  tbev  mot 
■ize  and  extent ;  or  sublime,  frooi  the  awful  gloom  which  pervades  them,  and  the 
echoes  which  roU  like  thunder  through  their  vaulted  passages.  Some  are  of  great 
depth;  88  that  of  Frederickshall  in  Norway,  which  is  calculated  to  be  11,00(1 
feet  in  depth.  Others  contain  rivers  and  cataracts,  which  add  to  Uieir  beauty  or 
grandeur.  Sometimes  they  receive  into  their  bosoms  considerate  streams  of 
water,  for  which  there  is  no  visible  discharge. 

816.  One  of  the  grandest  natural  caverns  known  is  JFingaPe  Cave,  in  Staflii, 
•nc  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  Its  sides-are  formed  of  ranges  of  basal- 
tic columns,  which  have  almost  the  regularity  of  hewn  stone*  The  roof  is  com- 
posed of  the  tops  of  others,  which  appear  to  have  been  broken  away.  The  leagtb 
IS  870  feet,  the  height  at  the  entrance  117  feet.  Its  bottom  is  covered  by  the 
lea,  and  the  light  pervades  every  part  of  it.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  gra&d^ 
and  beautiful  architecture  of  nature. 

817.  In  Iceland,  there  are  many  caves,  formed  by  the  lava  from  its  volcanoes.. 
One  of  these,  called  Sutzkeller,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island,  is  40  feel 
high,  50  feet  broad,  «id  4,800  long.     It  contains  large  quantities  of  ice  and  anow.. 

818.  The  cavee  found  in  the  neighborhood  ofvolcanoee,  often  exhale  hot 
and  sulphureous  vapors.  The  sulphur  is  condensed  in  some  of  them,  and  obtained 
as  an  article  of  commerce. 

819.  In  South  America,  is  the  Cavern  of  Guacharo,  which  is  said  to  extend 
lor  leagues.  It  has  never  been  examined  more  than  one  fourth  of  a  mile;  but 
thus  far,  its  form  was  found  uncommonly  regular. 

820.  In  tlie  volcanic  country  near  Rome,  there  are  many  natural  cavities  of 

Eeat  extent  and  coolness,  which  are  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  refuge  from  the 
at.     The  grottos  in  the   Cevennee  Mountains,  France,  are  both  eumerou^ 
and  extensive,  and  abound  with  objects  of  curiosity. 

821.  Such  caverns  in  France  and  Italy,  not  unfrequently,  are  so  cool  as  to 
freeerve  ice  through  the  year ;  and  thus  form  natural  ice-houses.  The  water 
trickling  from  the  roof,  continually  renews  the  supply. 

Natural  ice-houses  are  also  found  in  fissures  or  cavities  at  WilliamstowB',.  in 
Massachusetts;  and  in  the  Meriden  HiUs,  a  range  near  New-Haven  in  Connect- 
icut. At  Szeilitze,  in  Hungary,  is  a  cave  with  numerous  winding  passages  of 
great  height,  of  the  same  kind. 

822.  Caverns  are  moet  frequent  in  Kmestone  rocks.  In  these  instances,  the 
water  trickling  through  the  roof  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  lime,  and  again  depos- 
its it  when  dropping.  It  thus  gradually  forms  a  slender  tube,  like  an  icicle,  called 
a  stalactite,  often  of  pure  and  brilliant  whiteness.  In  the  progress  of  time,  these 
stalactites  are  lengthened  into  large  pillars,  hanging  from  the  roof.  This  clasff 
may  be  termed  stalactte  caves. 

823.  The  water  which  falls  on  the  floor  of  these  caverns  makes  a  similar  de- 
posit, and  forms  a  pedestal  theve,  called  a  stalagmite,  which  oflen  unites  with  a 
stalactite,  and  completes  a  column.  These  columns  are  frequently  enlarged  to  a 
great  size,  varied  in  their  sliape,  and  sometimes  beautifully  fluted. 

824.  In  some  cases,  the  parts  are  imperfect.  A  stalagmtte  rising  from  the  floor, 
seems  like  an  altar  on  a  statue;  or  a  number  of  stalactites  depending  from  the 
roof  are  united  into  a  curtain.  In  this  way  the  most  interesting  and  Elastic 
forms  are  produced ;  and  one  of  these  cavities  often  resembles  an  immense  catilie- 
dral,  lined  with  columns,  or  a  magnificent  palace  in  ruins. 

The  deposit  which  forms  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  is  capable  of  beine 
polished  and  wrought  into  the  most  beautiful  ornaments,  and  is  usually  callea 
spar. 

Z25.  The  most  celebrated  cavern  of  this  kind  is  the  Ch'otto  of  Antiparos,  on 
the  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Archipelago.  The  passage  at  the  entrance 
glitters  witli  the  torch  light,  as  if  studded  with  diamonds.  From  this,  the  trav- 
eller is  let  down  several  precipices,  by  ropes,  to  the  depth  of  1,500  feet,  before  he 
reaches  the  principal  grotto,  a  magnificent  vault,  860  feet  long,  840  wide,  and  180 
in  height. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  stalactites,  many  of  them  20  feet  long,  and  hung  with 
festoons  of  varied  forms  and  brilliant  appearance.    In  some  part8>  immftnaf 
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^olaniBs  deseeocl  to  the  floor.    In  others,  is  presented  the  appearance  of  trees  an^ 
bnwkft'tttmed  to  marble. 

826,  The  Peak  Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  England,  is  also  a  celebrated  curiosi^ 
of  this  kind.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  at  its  lowest  part,  €00  feet 
IkIow  the  soriace. 

The  mine  of  Floor  Spar  in  'Ca^tleton,  Derbyshire,  passes  through  several  sta- 
bctic  caverns,  which  are  said  to  rival  that  of  Antiparos  in  lieauty^  Many  other 
taverns  are  fonnd  in  this  neighborhood,  and  in  other  parts  of  England,  with  the 
same  general  features.  Some  of  these  contain  subterraneous  cascades,  whose 
^leauty  and  grandeur  are  increased  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  seen. 

827.  In  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  there  are  a  number  of  stalactie  caverns,  of 
which  the  principal  is  St.  MichaePs  Cave.  The  entrance  is  1,000  feet  above  the 
«ea,  leading  into  a  spacious  hall,  incrusted  with  spar,  and  terminated  by  immense 
columns  of  the  same  substance.  Most  mountmna  of  Kmeetone  contain  similar 
caves,  varying  chiefly  in  the  circnmstances  of  size  and  depth. 

32S.  In  the  limestone  regions  of  England,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  caverns  are 
^lond  containing  great  qnantOiet  of  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
^grena,  and  other  animals  now  extinct.  Those  of  Kirkdale,  in  Engiaiid,  and 
^ilenreuth,  in  Germany^  are  among  the  moist  remarkable. 

The  hones  are  enclosed  in  a  bed  of  clay,  which  bears  evident  marks  of  dt/tf- 
wal  oriein.  The  animals  were  doubtless  natives  of  the  country;  and  were  pro- 
tmbly  all  destroyed  by  the  deluge.  No  species  of  the  same  animals  are  now  found, 
except  in  hot  countries. 

32f9.  T'here  are  many  stalactie  caves  in  the  United  States. 

IdadiBon*»  Caoe,  in  RoSkingham  County^  Virginia,  is  an  interesting  object  of 
this  kind,  extending  300  feet  into  the  earth,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  incrustap 
laons  of  stalactites. 

Wier*8  Cave,  in  the  same  county,  is  of  the  same  kind,  extending  800  yards, 
but  extremely  irregular  in  its  course  and  size.  It  does  npt  appear  to  fall  short 
of  any  in  the  United  States,  in  the  beauties  peculiar  to  such  caverns.  Near  the 
JVorfft  MouiUain,  in  Frederick  Co.  Virginia,  is  a  stalactie  cave,  400  feet  in 
extent. 

390.  On  the  banks  of  the  Swetara  River,  a  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  in 
Penosvlvania,  and  in  darendon,  Doreet,  and  Derby  in  Vermont,  Watertmjon, 
New  xork,  and  many  other  places  in  the  United  States,  are  similar  ca\'es.  At 
Hhtnebeek,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  is  a  cave  of  this  kind,  oomposed  of 
two  chambers,  one  above  the  other. 

331.  Another  close  of  cavee  includes  such  as  produce  nitre,  and  salts  of  dif* 
lerent  kinds. 

3^.  Near  Corydon,  Indiana,  is  a  cave  which  has  been  explored  to  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles;  and  is  celebrated  for  producing  JEpsom  talt,  which  is 
continually  forming  in  the  earth  on  the  bottom.* 

333.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  caves  are  numerous,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  burial  (daces.  The  earth  ibund  in  them  is  often  so  impregnated 
with  nitre,  that  great  quantities  of  this  article  are  manufactured  from  it.  Some 
to  Kentocky  are  said  to  be  several  miles  in  length,  containing  rooms  of  immense 
«iae,  and  frequently  adorned  with  stalactites. 

In  the  northwest  part  of  Georgia  is  a  cave  of  this  kind,  caBed  Wiekajack  Cave^ 
■SO  feet  high,  and  100  wide ;  which  has  been  explored  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles.  A  stream  of  considerable  size  runs  through  it,  which  is  broken  by  a 
water-fell,  at  this  distance  from  the  moudi. 

834.  In  the  Allegany  Ridge,  in  Virginia,  is  a  hlovnng  cave,  from  which  wind 
«on8ta»tly  issues.  It  is  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  current  of  air  is  so  strong 
as  to  keep  the  weeds  prostrate,  to  the  distance  of  60  feet  from  its  mouth.  A  sim- 
ilar one  is  feund  in  the  Cumberland  Moantains;f 

885.  Caves  are  sometimes  found  which  exhale  povsontms  vapors*  The  most 
fleofttrkable  known,  is  the  Grotto  Del  Cane,  a  small  cave  near  Naples,  in  Italy* 


*  SiUiman's  Journal.  ^  MoiaM. 
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A  continual  utreaiii  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  issues  ffom  it,  wfaieh  wiB 
put  out  a  torch  or  destroy  the  life  of  an  animal  held  in  it.  This  air  is  heavier 
than  common  air,  and  rises  to  a  small  height  only  from  the  ground.  From  this 
circumstance,  a  man  may  walk  upright,  without  any  injury;  while  a  small  ani- 
mal falls  down  breathless,  and  dies  unless  it  is  taken  out. 

RIVERS. 
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(17.)    Sections  of  Rivers,  across  the  channel, 

1.  Mouihof  the  Lm  Plata. — 2.  Amazon. — 3.  Orinoco. — 4.  Ganges. — Hoang 
Ho. — 5.  St.  Lawrence. — 6.  Danube. — 7.  Rhine. — 8.  ConnecHcvt. 

^  336.  Rivers  are  chiefly  supplied  with  water  by  the  springs 
and  snows  of  the  mountains.  The  quantity  depends  in  part  on 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains  from  which  it  flows,  and  the 
extent  of  their  snows  or  glaciers:  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
stream  increases  generally,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  coun- 
try which  forms  the  declivities  of  its  basin. 

This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  various  rivers  of  the  earth,  as  represented 
on  the  maps.  The  basin  of  tlie  Amazon  is  3  millions  of  square  miles  in  extent; 
or  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  basins  of  tlie  Mississippi  and  La  Plata  are 
1^  millions  of  square  miles  each ;  or  nearly  equal  to  Russia. 

337.  In  many  instances,  the  same  mountaiTts,  or  highlands^ 
send  their  wcUers  into  different  and  distant  seas ;  as  is  the  fact 
with  the  Alps,  in  Europe.  Hence  the  sources  of  streams 
which  empty  into  different  oceans,  are  oflen  very  near  each 
other ;  as  those  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  Rivers.  In  such 
instances  they  sometimes  communicate  with  each  other,  like 
the  Illinois,  and  the  Chicago  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  United 
States. 

338.  The  basins  of  rivers  sometimes  pass  into  each  other, 
so  that  the  streams  are  connected.  Thus  the  Amazon  and  Ori- 
noco are  connected  by  means  of  the  Cassiquiari. 

339.  There  are  some  streams  which  dry  up  during  the  warm 
season,  iand  are  only  filled  during  the  months  of  winter,  or  of 
rain.  Persia  and  East  Persia,  present  many  examples  of  this 
kind;  and  the  same  fact  is  seen  in  the  Canadian  River  and 
ot^er  streams  of  the  Great  American  Desert. 

'340.  The  current  of  rivers  is  at  first  occasioned  by  the  descent 
of  the  ground;  but  this  impulse  sometimes  drives  them  on,  over 
ground  which  is  almost  level.  Thus  the  Amazon  descends  only 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  a  mile^  for  the  last  400  miles  of  its  course ; 
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and  the  Paraguay,  one  thirty-third  of  an  inch  in  the  same  dis- 
tance.* 

In  one  part  of  its  course,  the  Seine  descends  only  one  foot 
in  a  mile ;  and  the  Ganges,  only  nine  inches. 

341.  The  course  ^  rwers  is  generally  winding.  This  in- 
creases the  length  and  difficulty  of  navigation;  but  it  checks 
the  velocity,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  navigation  entire- 
ly. The  earth  also  is  more  thoroughly  watered;  and  the  de- 
structive effects  of  a  violent  current  are  prevented. 

342.  Those  rivers,  or  portions  of  rivers,  which  flow  through 
furimary  or  transition  countrieSy  meet  with  sudden  declivities, 
and  frequently  roll  through  rocky  channels,  with  steep,  rugged 
t>anks,  which  are  not  liable  to  change.  They  are  often  ob- 
structed by  bars,  straits,  falls,  and  rapids;  and  navigation  is 
generally  difficult,  and  often  impracticable.  The  narrowness 
of  the  channels  frequently  renders  floods  very  destructive. 

343.  These  rivers  generally  empty  by  a  single  mouth,  which 
is  deep  and  unobstructed,  so  that  the  access  from  the  ocean  is 
easy.  The  water  is  usually  pure;  and  the  rapid  descent  of 
the  streams  produces  mill  seats  in  great  abundance.  The 
rivers  of  New  England  furnish  many  examples  to  illustrate 
these  remarks. 

344.  The  rivers  of  secondary  and  ailttvial  districts  flow  with 
a  slow,  but  powerful  current.    The  channel  is  deep  and  unob 
structed;  and  the  streams  are  navigable,  often  to  their  sources 
Even  the  rapid  rivers  of  primary  regions,  when  they  reach 
these  level  vales,  often  expand  into  broad  and  tranquil  streams, 
resembling  lakes. 

Examples  of  tliese  facts  occur  ra  the  lower  portions  of  the  Mississippi,  th« 
Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Nile*  the  Ganees,  and  the  Rhine;  and  in  the  rivers  of 
the  Be«>ndary  and  alluvial  regions  of  the  iJnited  States,  parlicularjiy  in  the  Atlao- 
tic  States,  south  of  New  Jersey 

345.  The  banks  of  these  streams  are  usually  low,  and  grad*'* 
ual  in  their  descent;  and  are  composed  of  soft  rocks,  or  al- 
luvial grounds,  which  are  easily  worn  away  by  the  waters. 
Hence  the  channel  is  very  liable  to  change,  especially  in  tliose 
rivers  which  are  liable  to  floods.  The  waters  of  the  Po,  flow 
fseveral  miles  from  their  former  channel.- 

346.  7%6  streams  of  alluvions  form  marshes,  savannahs,  and 
rich  meadows  on  their  banks,  which  are  very  fertile,  but  often 
extremely  unhealthy;  as  in  the  Southern  United  States,  The 
water  is  muddy  and  impure ;  and  sometimes  partially  corrupt- 
ed, from  the  sluggishness  of  the  current. 
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347.  7%e  counbry  at  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  is  usually  Ieve.« 
and  the  stream  is  divided  into  a  number  of  channels,  often  ob- 
structed with  bars  and  shoals,  by  which  the  communication 
with  the  ocean  is  rendered  difficult  or  dangerous. 

348.  The  tract  enclosed  by  these  channels,  is  called  a  delta  j 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  the  Greek  letter  ^ 
(delta.)     It  is  usually  divided  into  a  number  of  small  islands 
as  in  the  Mississippi,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the  Ganges. 

349.  The  course  of  rivers  is  not  always  along  the  regular  line 
of  descent.  They  frequently  pass  through  considerable  chains 
of  mountains;  as  is  the  fact  with  the  Amazon,  the  Missoari, 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  many  others. 

*^he  Elbet  after  traversing  the  basin  of  Bohemia,  issues  from  it  by  breaking 
through  the  Erz  Mountains  on  the  north;  although  the  range  on  the  south  is  less 
elevated.  The  Danube,  after  flowing  for  some  distance  along  the  foot  of  the  Car- 
pathian chain,  passes  through  it.  In  Asia,  the  Fen«fet,t(ie  Oby,  and  the  Irtiah^ 
pass  through  mountain  chams.  The  indua  and  the  Oangea^  break  their  course 
through  the  lofty  ranges  of  tlie  Himmaleh;  and  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  of 
South  America,  through  the  inferior  ranges  of  the  Andes.  In  the  United  States, 
almost  all  the  great  rivers  pass  through  chains  of  mountains.  The  MiBtouri  and 
the  Potomac  have  been  mentioned.  The  Hudton,  the  Dtlc  j^are,  and  the  James, 
pass  through  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  some  rivers  cross  several  chains  of  this  range. 

350.  The  floods  of  rivers  deposit  the  coarser  grarel,  and 
earth  which  are  brought  down,  in  the  bed,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  and  thus  raise  them.  As  they  spread  farther 
oyer  the  country,  the  water  becomes  clear,  and  deposits  less. 
In  this  manner,  the  level  of  a  stream  is  often  permanently  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding  country. 

Thus  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  in  Holland,  and  of  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  in  It- 
aly, are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  country ;  and  are  only  prevented  from 
overflowing  it,  by  dykes.  The  Po  flows  above  the  level  of  the  roofs  in  the  neigfa- 
boring  city  of  Ferrara.* 

351.  Many  rivers  are  lost,  or  disappear  in  the  earth,  before 
they  reach  any  extensive  reservoir  of  water.  In  some  instan- 
ces, they  appear  to  descend  into  caverns,  and  rise  again  at 
some  distance.  The  Rhone  is  lost  in  this  manner,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Switzerland,  and  rises  again  at  the  distance  of  300  feet. 
The  Gaudiana  of  Spain  is  lost  for  several  miles;  and  a  number 
of  the  same  kind  occur  in  France  and  England. 

352.  Sometimes  rivers  disappear,  in  consequence  of  being 
absorbed  bv  the  earth,  or  evaporated  by  the  heat.  In  some 
instances  they  form  small  lakes  which  have  no  outlet,  and  are 
evaporated  in  this  way.  The  Rio  Dolce,  and  other  rivers  in 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  disappear  in  this  manner;  and 
many  similar  examples  occur  in  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

353.  Tbe  waters  of  a  stream  are  sometimes  reduced  by 
^■— ■^■— .^~— ^^— ^^— — ^^-^— ^■^~^'^~'      '     I  I  ■  ■■  I  ,         II    i.i.^— ^.i^t.1.— — 
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drought,  when  it  is  termed  hw  water.  At  other  times,  the  melt* 
log  of  the  snows,  or  heavy  rains,  fill  their  channels,  and  form 
high  water;  or  raise  them  above  the  banks  and  cover  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  a.  flood.  The  rise  of  a  large  stream  fire- 
quently  checks  the  current,  and  drives  back  the  water  of  its 
branches ;  and  thus  extends  the  flood  to  a  great  distance. 

354.  In  the  streams  which  descend  immediately  from  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  heat  of  the  sun  melts  the 
snow,  and  produces  high  water  every  day;  the  increase  is 
greatest  in  the  hottest  days. 

355.  Most  of  the  large  rivers  on  the  earth  are  subject  to 
annual  or  semi-annual  floods,  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  of  North  America,  is  probably  the  only  one 
which  is  not  affected  by  rains  or  drought. 

The  level  of  its  waters  is  changed  only  by  winds.  A  west  wind  sometimes 
raises  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  six  feet. 

356.  Floods  are  most  remarkable  and  extensive  in  the  Torrid 
Zone ;  and  occur  during  the  rainy  season,  or  soon  after.  Those 
rivers  which  ^^10  from  east  to  west,  as  the  Niger  and  Orinoco,' 
receive  the  rains  in  every  part  at  about  the  same  time,  and  in 
crease  equally  in  all  portions  of  their  course.  But  in  those 
which  flow  north  or  south,  like  the  Nile  and  the  Indus,  the  flood 
does  not  take  place  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  stream,  until  some 
time  after  the  rains  have  fallen  at  the  source.  Rivers  which 
receive  numerous  branches  fi'om  an  extensive  basin,  like  the 
Mississippi,  are  usually  irregular  in  their  floods,  firom  the  vari- 
ety of  seasons  in  difierent  portions  of  the  basin. 

357.  The  floods  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Mississippi, 
rise  about  thirty  feet  above  the  common  level.  The  Ohio,  and 
other  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  often  rise  forty  or  fifty  feet; 
and  the  Orinoco,  fi*om  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
The  floods  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Ganges,  cover 
the  country  for  100  miles  in  breadth. 

In  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  its  waters  flow  down  on  the  adjacent  country, 
producing  an  extensive  range  of  swamps.  It  has  been  necessary  on  this  account, 
to  protect  the  cultivated  lands  by  an  embankment  called  the  Levees  which  extends 
for  the  distance  of  200  miles  on  the  eastern  ehore  of  the  river,  and  S^  on  the 
weetem. 

358.  The  floods  of  rivers,  especially  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  are 
often  very  destructive,  sweeping  away  houses  and  villages.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  flood  of  the  Ganges  in  1822,  destroyed 
firom  50,000  to  100,000  persons.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
highly  useful,  by  leaving  behind  them  a  deposit  of  vegetable 
mud  or  slune,  which  renders  the  vales  of  rivers  the  most  fertile 
spots  on  the  earth.  Cgypt  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  floods 
of  the  Nile,  for  watering,  as  well  as  fertilizing  its  lands. 
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969.  The  current  of  a  riyer  ■  is  often  so  powerful^  ttiat  the 
waters  inaj  be  distinguished  from  those  of  tne  ocean,  at  soBie 
distance  from  the  shore,  especiallj  during  a  flood;  as  in  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco. 

A  Brittth  fleet  lying  oppotite  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  occasionally  took  op  freeh 
water  at  lome  dictance  from  the  BfacHre*  The  waters  of  the  Amason  are  said  to  re- 
main fineeh,  for  240  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  Columbus  found  his  vessd  io  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Orinoco,  before  he  discovered  the  continent  of  Soutli  America. 

360.  The  level  of  rivers  falling  into  the  sea,  usually  varies 
with  the  tides,  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths,  which 
depends  on  the  obstructions  of  the  current  and  channel. 

In  the  Amazon,  the  tide  is  perceived  400  miles  from  its  mouth ;  in  the  Thames 
of  England,  70  miles.  In  the  Connecticut  it  ascends  60  miles;  in  the  Hudson, 
leO;  m  the  Potomac,  200;  and  in  other  rivers  of  the  United  States,  it  does  not 
gwerally  pass  the  limits  of  the  alluvion. 

361.  The  cwrrent  of  a  river  in  meeting  vnih  the  fides  or  waves 
of  the  sea,  sometimes  produces  an  elevated  ridge  of  waters 
which  obstructs  the  passage  of  ships;  as  in  the  Garonne  of 
France.  The  force  of  the  sea  often  prevails  against  the  cur- 
rent, and  a  mountain  wave  roUs  swiftly  up  the  stream,  over- 
turning boats,  inundating  the  banks,  and  often  producing  ex- 
tensive destruction. 

This  phenomenon  is  called  the  bore,  in  India ;  and  in  South  America  the  pro- 
raroca.  In  the  Garonne  and  Amazon  it  occurs  twice  a  day  at  the  time  of  hi^ 
tide.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  it  occurs  three  times  during  every  rise  of 
tide ;  and  the  water  often  rises  five  feet  instantaneously  at  Calcutta. 

362.  The  rivers  of  the  earth  may  be  arranged  according  to 
their  length,  in  twelve  classes;  as  exhibited  in  the  Comparative 
View  of  Rivers,  and  in  the  following  table. 


Chut. 

*  Length. 

Examplee. 

I. 

8,000    to 

4,000  mt'/M. 

Amazon,  (S.  A.) 

II. 

2,000    to 

8,000    " 

Nile,  (Afr.) 

III. 

1,600    to 

2,000    «* 

Orinoco,  (S.  A.) 

IV. 

1,000    to 

1,500    « 

OMo,  (U.  S.) 

V. 

800    to 

1,000    « 

Tigris,  (Asia.) 

VI. 

eoo   to 

800    « 

Potomac,  (U.  S.) 

VII. 

600    to 

600    « 

James,  (U.  S.) 

VIII. 

400    to 

500    « 

Connecticut,  (U.  S.) 

IX. 

300    to 

400    «* 

Hudson,  (U.  S.) 

X. 

200    to 

300    " 

Shenandoah,  (U.  S.) 

XI. 

100    to 

200    " 

Schuylkill,  (U.  S.) 

XII. 

below 

100    «« 

Lehigh,  (U.  S.) 

363.  America  contains  the  largest  rivers  of  the  globe.  The 
Mississippi^  if  we  follow  the  Missouri  (which  supplies  the  great- 
er part  of  its  waters,)  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  The 
Amazon  is  not  so  long  as  the  Mississippi;  but  in  the  magnitude 
of  its  basin,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters,  it  far  surpasses  this, 
and  all  other  rivers.  Its  mouth  is  50  miles  wide.  The  branches 
of  the  Amazon  and  Mississippi,  hold  the  second  rank  among  the 
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"ivers  of  the  world;  and  compare  with  the  largest  on  the  East- 
em  continent. 

364.  The  watery  of  the  St,  Lavyrence  expand  into  a  chain  of 
lakes,  which  cover  a  surface  of  90,000  square  miles.  It  thus 
ranks  among  the  first  rivers  in  point  of  grandeur.  The  Para^ 
gtiay  is  unrivalled  in  the  size  of  its  estuary  of  firesh  water,  150 
miles  wide,  on  which  ships  may  sail  without  seeing  the  land. 
The  Orinoco,  although  inferior  in  length,  surpasses  most  rivers 
of  the  eastern  continent  in  the  volume  of  its  waters.  Its  prin- 
cipal mouth  is  25  miles  in  width. 

365.  The  Kiang  of  China,  is  probahly  the  first  river  on  the 
eastern  continent  in  length.  Its  course  is  about  2,200  miles; 
and  its  channel,  for  some  distance,  is  2  or  3  miles  in  width. 

366.  The  Gcmges  is  equally  wide  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course ;  and  near  its  mouth  it  is  probably  the  largest  stream  in 
Asia. 

367.  The  JVt/e  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  rivers  of  Africa 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  does  not  receive  a  single  branch,  foi 
the  last  1 ,000  miles  of  its  course. 

This  has  led  many  to  believe  that  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  Niger,  accord- 
ing to  the  uniform  account  of  the  Moors ;  which  is  now  found  to  empty  itself  into 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

368.  The  rivers  of  Europe,  although  more  celebrated  in  his- 
tory, are  much  inferior  in  length  and  size  to  those  of  Asia  and 
America. 

369.  In  the  following  table,  the  principal  rivers  of  the  world 
are  arranged  in  classes,  with  their  estimated  length  annexed. 


LENGTH   OF    RIVERS. 


FIRST  CLASS.  Miles.j 

Amfa  xon  4,000 

Mi9  8ut^pi  )  8,000  to 

Mi9  srn^ri  $     4,000 

SECOND    CLA3S. 

X?J'8*  labove 

Z\r  \    2,000 

N'iger  (prob.) 

Ar  kan  aato 

Mac  ketf^zie'M  River 

Rio-del-noi^te 

St.  Lav/rence 

Rio-de-la-Plata 

{with  the  Partkguay)  i  about 

Hoang-ho  f   2,000 

Armour 

Yen  i  sei'i 

Me^con    or     > 

Cam  bo  di  a  5 

cyby 


THIRD    CLASS. 

Dan^ube 
Gan'ges 
O  ri  n&eo 
Ma  deifra 
To  caWtine 
La  Plata 
Red  River 
Co  lumfbia 
Nel  8on*»  River 
Eu  phra'tes 
Bur'rampoo'ter* 

FOURTH   CLASS. 

In'dns 
Ir'a  wad  y* 
Ten  nee  aeef 
Yellow  Stone 


Miles. 
1,600 


1,600 


I 


i,9qo 

1,200 
1,100 


*  It  is  believed  by  some,  that  the  Bar- 
rampooter  is  distinct  from  the  Sampoo, 
and  that  the  Sampoo  is  a  branch  ot  the 
Irawady.    This  would  elevate  the  Ira 
wady  to  a  higher  class. 
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fhurtk  CloM  eonUnued. 

Si.  JFVan  cm'co 

Xinfgu 

Co  l0  rafdo,  N.  A. 

Ohifo 

Dnie'per 

U  ra  guay  ^ 

JHleo  mafo 

Vtr  mef/o 

Kan'$aa 

Pa  ra!na 

FIFTH   CLASS. 

Sen  e  waX 

Siit'kM^re 

Ji^on 

Clark*»  River 

Lew'is'  River 

Mult  n&mak 

Sa  la'do 

XUgro 

To  pai/oe 

Don    Ti'gris      - 

Go  da  ver  y 

SIXTH    CLASS. 

Jum'na 

Riiine 

Churchfill 

Krist^Da 

Poto'nuie 

Cum  ber'land 

Oeagii 

DnWter 

Or'ange 

Gambia 

Ural 

SETXITTH    CLASS. 

Jamee 

Oi  ta  waf      ' 

Alia  ma  kd 

Ap  a  la  ehi</ola 

Wafhaeh 

Yu  pu!ra 

Dwi'na 

Dwi'na  or  bu'na 

Elbe 

Rhone 

Loire 

XIOHTH   CLASS. 

Ne'Ta  and  Volkof 

Nie^men 

Pet  cho'ra 

Ta'gus 

Vi/tula 

Al  a  bamfa 

Pe  dee^        San  ie/ 

Tom  hig'bee 

Sa  van'nah 

Sue  que  haWnah 

Apur^ 


Miles. 


l/)00 


\ 


900 


890 


780 
700 
650 


600 


660 


600 


460 


Eighih  CUm  emaiwatd. 
Con  neclfi  cut 
AlUe  ga  ny 
Cfreai  Ken  Mfoay 
R  li  niti^ 
Bog 
Save 

OKi  pfaant's 
CKder 

HIITTR  CLASS. 

DraTe 

Dou'ro 

E^ro 

Gaa  di  a'na 

Po 

Cape  Fear 

Ro  an  oktl 

Hudfeon 

We'ser 

Ga  ronne' 

Glom'men 

Gtta'dal  quiv  ir 

Mayne 

Torne  a 

Deta  ware 

TENTH  CLASS. 

Seine 

Mo  non  ga  kef  la 

Pe  noVecoi 

Dahl 

She  nan  do'ah 

Inn,  Ger. 

Ya  zoi/  • 

Ad'iffe,  Italy 

Merri  mack. 

Mi  t^mi 

Lickfing 

XLETENTH  CLASS, 

Thames,  Enz. 

Ti'ber 

Shan'non 

Ken  ne  beef 

Sev'ern 

Hou  »a  ton  ic.  Conn. 

A  ar,  Switz. 

An  dro  ecog'gin 

Schuyl'kill 

Sci  dto 

Mo'hawk 

Gen  ee  seef 

Rap  pa  haWnoek 

Ar'no,  It. 

TWELFTH  CLASS. 

Reuss,  Switzerland 
Lehigh 
On'ion,  R.  Vt. 
Pae  eafiCt  N.  J. 
Mer'sey,  Eng. 


Mtlee 


I 


I 

1 


\ 

1 


400 


360 


320 


SOO 


280 
250 


200 


IBO 
170 

ISO 

140 

180 
100 


76 
7ft 
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QBCtfMH. — HeBtKn  the  rimn  of  tbe  Gnt  chM  ii  erdir.  Whom  u  ika 
tares  oT  the  Amazon,  ihrOugh  what  countries  doei  il  pu*,  uid  obare  dou  it 
vaptjl  Give  Ihe  lame  account  of  the  HiniKippi  and  HitKHuri.  Wliich  dina- 
ioo  ei  tbe  eartb  containa  llwml  Gite  tbs  aaioe  accouM  of  other  ekneiafritcn. 
Wbkk  iaite  bigwt  rinrofEaropal    Of  Afrkat    Of  Amerkat 


LAKES. 


(18.)    Lake  of  DeTwenlteaier. 

310.  Lakes  are  valleys  filled  with  water,  which  hav«  no 
direct  communication  with  the  ocean. 

371.  Most  lake»  discharge  (heir  wafers  through  a  river  into 
tlie  ocean;  and  such  arc  usually  frcah.  Some  of  them  form 
the  sources  of  rivers,  and  are  supplied  only  by  springs.  A  few 
lakes  ate  found  like  that  of  Albano,  near  Rome,  which  neither 
receive  nor  discharge  streams  in  their  natural  state.  Others 
receive  and  discharge  rivers;  and  are,  in  fact,  mere  expan- 
sions of  the  stream,  produced  by  some  obstacle  which  raises 
the  waters,  like  an  artificial  dam. 

ThuB  the  Lake  of  GenevH  ii  only  an  eipaniiou  of  the  Rhine ;  and  Lake  Con- 
•tance  of  the  Rhooe.  The  RiTtr  Irtish  pasKB  throudiLake  Nor.  Lake  Baikal 
if  tmvcrs«d  by  the  Anrars;  and  tlie  AbyBsinlan  Niu  expands  itiio  the  Lake  of 
Dembenh.  iV  great  lakea  of  North  America  are  only  enpaueiouB  of  the  natera 
of  Ibe  tjl.  Lawrence. 

312.  Some  lakes  areformtd  periodically  m  this  menneT,  during 
floods;  and  disappear  when  they  subside.  The  Lake  Xarayes, 
on  the  Paraguay  River,  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  which  has 
heea  alternately  drawn  and  effaced  on  the  maps  of  South 
America. 

373.  Another  class  of  lakes  consists  of  those  whick  reeeivt 
riven,  but  have  no  visible  outlet.     The  waters  are  probably  car 
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ried  off  bj  evaporation.  As  there  is  no  current  to  convey  away 
the  salts  continually  washed  in  from  the  surface  of  the  land, 
such  lakes  are  always  salt,  except  in  a  few  instances,  in  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  most 
of  the  lakes  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  are  of  this* 
kind ;  but  they  are  rare  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

Lake  Unimea,  one  of  the  largest  in  Peraia,  is  entirely  salt.  The  Sea  of  Dar- 
rah,  which  receives  the  rivers  Helmund  and  Ferrat,  is  fresh  in  the  centre,  bat 
brackish  near  the  shores.  The  celebrated  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea  of 
Syria,  is  remarkable  for  the  excessive  saltness  and  bitterness  of  its  waters.  They 
are  said  to  destroy  the  fish  brought  into  it  by  the  River  Jordan  and  other  snaall 
streams. 

374.  Salt  hikes  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  hot  countries, 
and  the  dry  and  desert  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
Amerioa.  These  oflen  evaporate  in  the  hot  season,  and  leave 
a  crust  of  salt  on  their  beds ;  which  thus  become  valuable  as 
mines. 

375.  Some  lakes  contain  soda,  or  natron,  which  collects  on 
the  bottom  in  a  similar  manner.  The  most  celebrated  are  the 
six  Natron  Lakes  of  Egypt,  lying  west  of  the  Nile;  which  fur- 
nish large  quantities  for  commerce. 

Snch  lakes  are  numerous  in  Hungary,  and  are  found  in  Mexico  and  New  Gre- 
nada. A  lake  in  Maracaybo,  (N.  G.)  deposits  moi*e  than  1,000  pounds  in  two 
years;  which  is  taken  from  the  bottom  by  Indian  divers. 

376.  In  Thibet,  there  is  an  insulated  lake  which  deposits  a 
peculiar  salt,  the  borcuc  or  tincal  of  commerce,  which  is  much 
used  in  soldering  metals. 

377.  In  the  largest  lakes,  like  those  of  North  America, 
already  mentioned,  the  level  of  the  waters  is  rarely  affected  by 
rains  or  drought.  Smaller  lakes  are  often  materisdly  changed ; 
and  some,  as  has  been  already  stated,  become  entirely  dry  in 
the  hot  season. 

The  Lake  of  Cirkniix,  in  Illyria,  (Austria),  is  remarkable  for  losing  its  wat^ 
through  a  number  of  apertures  on  the  bottom,  during  the  summer.  It  ascends 
with  considerable  force  in  September;  and  this  lake  abounds  with  fish  during  the 
winter.  It  passes  off  entirely  in  June,  and  the  lake  becomes  a  fine  pasture  dur> 
ing  the  summer. 

378.  Large  inland  waters,  like  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
lakes  of  North  America,  are  subject  to  storms  as  violent  and 
dangerous  as  those  of  the  ocean.  They  are  more  sudden  and 
more  unsteady,  on  account  of  the  mountains,  which  interrupt 
and  vary  the  winds. 

379.  Some  lakes  are  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  agitation , 
without  any  visible  cause.  This  is  the  fact  with  Lake  Baikal, 
in  Siberia;  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scotland;  and  Lake  Wetter,  in 
Sweden. 

380.  Floating  islands  composed  of  twigs  and  brush,  mingled 
with  turf,  are  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
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Sweden,  France,  Gennany,  and  Italy.  In  one  or  two  instan- 
ces, they  are  of  considerable  size. 

9S1.  Lakes  are  often  celebrated  on  account  of  the  scenery 
aronnd  them;  which  of  course  varies  with  the  geological  char- 
acter of  the  country. 

382.  The  lakes  of  primary  regions,  like  those  of  the  Alps, 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  Scotland,  and  Finland,  are  distinguished 
for  the  wUd  and  romantic  character  of  their  scenery.  Their 
shores  are  usually  lined  with  rugged  precipices  and  dark  for- 
ests; and  they  are  often  studded  with  rocky  islands,  which  add 
to  their  beauty. 

Lake  Maler,  in  Swedea,  is  said  to  have  1,200  islands;  several  of  which  are 
eovered  by  the  city  of  Stockholm.  The  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neufehate],  and  Lu- 
xorne,  virbich  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  are  situated  among  the  Alps,  mora 
^han  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  is  distinguished  for  the  sublimity  of  its  scenery. 

^  383.  J7u  lakes  of  secondary  regions,  like  those  of  Derwent- 
water  and  Windermere,  in  England,  are  characterized  by  the 
softer  beauties  of  the  landscape.  The  banks  are  gently  undu- 
lating, and  usually  adorned  by  cultivation.     {See  Engravit^, 

m.  18.) 

Such  is  the  atfpect  of  the  Lakes  Lucarno,  Maggiore,  Como,  and  others  in  Italy 
below  the  Alps.    This  is  also  the  cl^aracter  of  the  lakes  of  Ireland.     Those  of 
KiflBmey  are  said  to  be  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

384.  The  lakes  of  alluvial  districts  have  low  and  level  banks. 
They  are  often  mere  stagnant  waters,  with  no  beauty  of 
scenery;  and  in  some  cases  they  produce  unhealthy  exhala- 
tions, from  the  marshes  which  border  on  them. 

385.  Lakes  of  this  kind  are  frequent  on  alluvial  coasts,  and 
especially  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  like  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Nile.  They  are  formed  by  the  bars  and  shoals  com- 
mon to  such  regions ;  and  are  usually  connected  with  the  sea, 
so  as^to  partake  of  its  saltness. 

Xbe  shores  of  die  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  lined  with  these  lakes.  Lakes  Boi^gfn^ 
and  Ponchartrain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  are  the  largest.  The  soundfe 
of  North  Carolina  have  something  of  the  same  character.  The  Lakes  Patos  and 
Merim,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  are  of  this  kind.  They  are  lai^e  and  navigable 
bodies  of  water. 

At  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  are  the  celebrated  Lakes  Mareotis,  Aboukir,  and 
Borlos,  on  the  west;  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  on  the  east  of  Damietta. 

386.  JVorth  Anerica  is  distinguished  for  the  size  of  its  lakes; 
which  have  even  been  the  scenes  of  naval  engagements.  Lake 
Superior  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  The 
lakes  of  Nicaragua,  in  Cruatemala,  and  of  Maracaybo,  and 
Titicaca,  in  South  America,  are  also  very  large  bodies  of 
fresh  water.  These,  as  well  as  the  great  lakes  of  North  Amer- 
ica, are  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden. 
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387.  The  Caspian  Sea  of  Asia,  is  the  largest  inland  bodj 
of  water  on  the  globe;  but  its  waters  are  sidt,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed bj  some  to  have  been  formerlj  connected  with  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

388.  Lake  Baikal  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the 
eastern  continent;  but  is  less  than  Lake  Superior. 

389.  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  are  the  largest  in  Europe 
Both  are  less  than  \&e  Ontario. 

390.  Africa  has  few  lakes.  Lake  Dembeah  compares  with 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  size.  The  Lake  of  Tchad,  recently 
discovered  in  Central  Africa,  is  supposed  to  be  as  large  as 
Lake  Huron. 

391.  The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  some  of  the 
principal  lakes, — 

SIZE    OF    LAKES. 


Caspian  Sea  ... 
Sea  of  Aral  ... 
Lake  Superior   • .     - 

Baikal 

Huron       -        -        - 

Miekiram  -       -        - 

Winmpeg 

Erie  ... 

Ladoga  ... 
Slave  Lake  .*  .  . 
Lake  Maraeaybo 

Ontario     .       -        - 

Balkash  (Chin.  Tar.)  - 

Onega  .        •        . 

Niearagua 

ChampUun 

Wenner      .        -        - 

Makr 
iMke  of  the  Woode  - 

Wetter  .  .  - 
Lahe  of  Geneva  .  .  - 
Cayuga  Lake  -  -  - 
Lake  Coostance  .       -       . 

St.  Clair  - 


Length, 


640 

250 

360 

860 

220 

800 

260 

280 

140 

270 

200 

180 

180 

180 

120 

128 

80 

80 

70 

66 

60 

40 

40 


Breadth. 


260 
120 
100 
20-60 
90 
60 
60 
46 
75 
60 
70 
40 
80 
70 
41 
16 
80 
20 
40 
16 
10 
12 
10 


Sqr.  Miiee. 


120,000 
24,000 
24,000 
20,000 
20,000 
16,000 

8,000 
6,200 


5,400 
8,800 


IJSOO 
794 

729 
246 


Lake  George. 


FaBtof  Niagara. 


TAUil  AMD  CATARACTS. 
n.   FALLS  AND  CATARACTS. 


(19.)    Horseshoe  Fall  at  JVia^ra. 

393.  WbsD  a  river  ptaaa  down  a  endden  decliiily,  il  prodncca  rapidi;  irbH 
it  flows  orer  a  precipiu,  it  fornu  a  ealaraet;  when  it  lalli  froiii  atep  to  etep  ja 
ncceative  cataract*,  it  ii  oliea  called  a  caieadt.  All  tboe  d«ceou  of  waler 
•re  lenned  /allt. 

888.  Tht  rietri  o/primary  and  iramition  coDDtrira  abouiid  in  rapid*,  oftsa 
tt  coiuiderBbla  height.  SoiDeiima  the;  occur  in  ttetmdary  leginni,  but  ibe 
dcaoent  ia  hIwh^  more  (entlc.  Falls  are  almait  alaayi  found  in  Ibe  piumga 
oTamania&am  ibe  primiiiTe  la  iba  odi«- ronnaticHia;  but  rarely  occur  in  allitval 
Aifri'cla. 

Tbas  ibe  lina  whii^  diiidea  the  primitive  and  aDuiial  fanaation*  on  the  coait 
of  Ihe  Doited  Buih  i>  marked  bj  Ibe  &tla  w  rapid*  o(  ila  rivera;  but  Bone  are 
finnd  id  tbe  alhivion  below. 

SM.  fispUa  anJfalli  iolenupl  im  oavigHtion  of  rivers;  bat  tbey  are  leij 
■■efbl  is  funiiihing  a  cheap  and  convenieM  moviBg  power  for  mills  and  otber  dib' 
cbinerf ,  imporisDl  to  our  comfon ;  oDdopennuroeaaf  wealth  in  tbe  moat  rugged 

In  Holknd,  ibe  Wett  lodiea,  and  otber  Ibt  countriea,  the  inhabitanla  are 
rtJiged  to  depend  on  milb  turned  b;  tbe  wind,  or  the  labor  of  onimala;  and  soma 
portiona  of  Ibe  wealem  United  States  alao  auSer  much  ineontenieiMS  (br  the  want 

r  their  aublimilf  aid  1 
s,  that  oaljr  a  few  can 


896.  CataratU  are  otlen  remarkable  for  their  aublimilf  aid  beauty-    Thn 
be  doacribed. 


inland  aeaa  of  America,  ii  here  compreesed  into  a  channel  of  threi  , 

Bile  in  width,  and  pluagea  over  a  precipice  of  160  to  IM  fieet  in  height,  into  an 
•brae  whoaa  depth  baa  never  been  talliamed. 

The  river  ia  divided  bjr  Grand  and  Navy  Islanda,  more  iban  >  mile  above  the 
Ula,  and  from  thii  place  baa  a  gradnal  descent  of  67  feet.  The  banka  preserve 
tbe  level  of  the  coaairr,  and  riae  in  aanw  places,  100  leet  from  lbs  water.  Tbe 
rapidity  cii  the  current  ia  auch  that  tbe  whole  atreain  ia  covered  with  waiea,  and 
kinm  fike  tbe  tea  in  a  stona.    At  iba  gra^  laUa,  Ibe  river  i*  three-foorlha  of  a 
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ma\fb  broad,  and  the  precipice  wiink  nearly  in  a  Bemicircle,  extending  io  the  long- 
eat  line  on  the  American  or  eaatern  side. 

897.  The  falls  are  divided  bv  Goat  Island  into  two  principal  portions ;  the 
American  Fall  on  the  east,  and  the  Horte-thoe  Fallon  the  west  or  Canada  side. 
A  portion  of  the  fall  on  the  American  side  is  cut  off  by  a  small  island  on  the  pre- 
cipice, and  forms  a  narrow  sheet  between  this  and  Goat  Isbnd.  The  rest  de- 
scends in  one  body,  from  a  precipice  164  feet  in  heiriit,  and  lOQD  feet  in  length. 
The  water  is  more  shallow  than  in  the  other  ikll,  and  descends  almo^  peipendi- 
cakrly.     Both  the  falls  on  the  American  side  are  crossed  by  brid^. 

The  Horse-shoe  &I1  is  14  feet  less  in  height,  but  fer  superior  in  grandeur. 
The  great  body  of  the  water  passes  over  this  fall,  and  with  socli  force  that  it  forms 
a  curved  sheet,  and  strikes  the  stream  below  at  the  distance  of  60  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  precipice. 

The  wino  and  stream  are  frequently  in  a  state  which  permits  visitors  to  pass 
behind  the  sheet  of  water;  but  there  is  some  dan^r  of  injury,  from  the  &il  of 
rocks  which  occasionally  break  off  from  the  precipice. 

Tlie  best  view  of  the  falls  is  from  Table  Rock,  a  projecting  mass  of  rock  on  the 
Canada  bank,  in  front  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall. 

888.  The  concussion  of  the  watera  produces  a  shock  and  roar  which  has 
been  described  as  "  a  thunder  which  6lla  the  heaven  and  shakes  the  earth." 
The  clouds  of  spray  which  rise  from  the  bottom  and  conceal  the  source  of  this 
tumultuous  roar  from  the  spectator,  ascend  to  the  height  of  100  feet  above  the 
precipice,  and  float  away  in  varied  shapes  to  a  considerable  distance.  They  are 
fi«queutly  illuminated  with  a  rainbow.  Sometimes  three  are  visible  in  affer- 
ent parts  of  the  cloud,  and  crown  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  with  their  dazzling 
splendor. 

The  whole  river  seems  to  be  in  a  foam,  and  for  some  distance  is  agitated  with 
a  deep  tremor  or  vibration,  like  the  heaving  produced  by  the  shocks  of  9n  e^^rtb- 
quake.*  .The  emotions  inspired  by  such  a  scene  are  bevond  description.  The 
mind  is  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  weakness  and  littleness  of  man,  and 
the  awful  power  of  the  Creator. 

899.  In  detcribing  this  wonderful  cataract,  tlie  most  sublime  features  of  all 
others  are  described.  The  foam,  the  roar,  the  clouds  of  vapor,  and  usuady  the 
rainbow,  attend  most  cataracts  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  A  minute  account  <^ 
others  would  involve  the  repetition  of  similar  circumstances,  less  grand  and  inter- 
esting in  their  character. 

400.  The  River  Montmorenei  forms  a  cataract  220  feet  in  height,  9  miles 
below  Q,uebec,  which  is  in  foil  view  from  tlie  St.  Lawrence.  The  body  of  wateic 
is  small,  and  tlie  breadth  only  60  feet.  The  >vaters  appear  like  snow-white  foam, 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  vapor,  and  the  whole  effect  is  grand.  The  falls  of  the 
River  Chaudiere,  which  are  not  far  distant,  are  about  100  feet  in  height,  and 
are  surrounded  with  interesting  scenery. 

401.  The  Mississippi  forms  a  cataract,  40  feet  in  height,  above  its  junctioD 
with  the  Ohio,  which  is  more  conspicuous  for  beauty  than  grandeur.  The  stream 
is  700  feet  in  width ;  the  country  around  is  level  and  fertile,  and  there  are  no  pre- 
cipices to  interrupt  the  view. 

402.  The  Missouri,  at  the  distance  of  600  miles  from  its  sources,  descends  dCO 
feet  in  18  miles,  generally  in  a  series  of  rapids.  There  are  three  principal  cata- 
racts. The  highest  is  87,  the  second  47,  and  the  third  26  feet  in  height.  The 
river  is  1,000  feet  broad,  and  the  whole  scene  is  said  to  be  surpassed  by  no  other 
of  Uie  kind  except  Niagara. 

403.  The  falls  of  the  Passaic,  a  small  river  in  New  Jersey,  are  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  United  States.  They  are  situated  at  Paterson,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Newark.  The  river  is  120  feet  broad,  and  falls  in  one  entire 
sheet,  into  a  diasm  70  feet  in  depth  and  120  wide.     Its  waters  form  the  moving 

S;>wer  for  one  of  the  most  considei-able  groups  of  manufactories  in  the  XJn'teu 
Utes. 

*  Pres.  Dwight'a  travele^the  principal  source  of  this  descriptioa 
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404.  The  Mohawk  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Hudson,  Forms  the  ialb 
termed  the  Cohoes,  about  60  feet  in  height.  In  the  Hotumtonie  River,  in  the' 
Bortfawestern  comer  of  Connecticut,  is  a  cataract  of  the  same  hei^t,  which  is  the 
tiiest  in  New  England.  When  the  river  is  high,  it  is  said  to  surpass  die  Cohoet 
lo  grandeur. 

«>6.  The  tmall^treamt  of  the  United  States  abound  in  cataracts  and  cascades 
too  numerous  to  mention.  In  the  mountainous  districts  of  South  CaroUnm^ 
diere  are  several  of  considerable  height  and  beauty.  The  Co/ato&a  River,  in 
one  part  of  its  course,  is  precipitated  in  several  (alls,  over  a  rocky  channel,  to  the 
depth  of  IMieet. 

406,  In  Georgia,  there  is  an  int^esting  cataract  in  the  Tockoa  Creek,  which 
flows  from  the  Cunawhee  Mountain,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Allegany 
ridge.  It  passes  through  a  channel  20  feet  wide,  over  a  precipice  187  feet  hi§^. 
In  a  wet  season,  it  descends  in  one  sheet;  but  ia  ordinary  periods,  the  waters  are 
separated  into  a  £ne  rain,  or  spray,  before  they  reach  the  bottom. 

A  similar  cataract  occurs  in  the  small  river  Ache,  in  Bavaria.  It  faHs  over 
an  elevation  of  200  feet  by  five  steps ;  and  is  entirely  scattered  in  spray.  Ita 
noise  is  heard  several  miles;  and  the  current  of  air  is  so  strong  as  to  arive  back 
the  visitor  from  the  gulf. 

4ff7,  The  Connecticut  River  has  several  falls  or  rapids,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  Bellows  Falls,  near  Walpole.  The  river,  when  low,  is  compressed 
into  a  rocky  passage,  16  feet  in  width,  arid  rushes  down  with  immense  force,  and 
a  tumultuous  roar.  The  whole  scene  is  grand  and  striking.  There  is  a  similar 
rapid  in  the  Hudson  River,  at  Glen's  Falli*. 

405.  The  highest  cataract  in  America,  is  that  of  Tequendama^  in  the  River 
Bogota,  or  Funza,  a  branch  of  the  Magdalena.  This  river  rises  in  the  lofty  plain 
on  which  Bogota  is  situated,  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  precipitated  into  the 
fewer  country  through  deep  ravines,  and  over  steep  precipices;  and  finally  {>hin- 
ges  600  feet  into  a  deep  chasm. 

409.  The  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  have  been  very  celebrated.  They  are  describ- 
ed by  Bruce  as  overwhelming  the  mind  by  their  grandeur;  principally  as  it 
would  appear  from  the  wildness  and  desolation  of  the  scene.  The  first  cataract 
is  at  Syene,  and  the  other  at  some  distance  above.  The  stream  is  nariV>w  in  both 
places ;   and  the  highest  fall  does  not  exceed  40  feet. 

410.  The  primary  regions  of  Europe  abound  in  cataracts.  They  are  numer- 
ous among  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  torrents  are 
seldom  of  great  size;  but  the  rocky  beds  over  which  they  roar  and  dash  in  feara 

,  and  spray — the  dark,  precipitous  glens  into  which  they  rush — ^and  the  wildness 
•f  the  whole  scenery,  often  produce  the  most  elevated  emotions. 

The  most  remarkable  in  Scotlai^  is  the  Fall  of  Fvers.  The  River  Gotha, 
which  empties  at  Gottenbiirgh,  has  a  tall  of  some  celebrity,  at  Trolhetta.  It 
descends  100  feet,  in  fuur  distinct  portions  of  25  feet  each. 

411.  One  of  the  most  considerable  water  falls  in  Europe  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  Rivet  Lattin,  in  Swedish  Lapland;  which  is  said  to  be  half  a 
mile  in  width,  and  409  feet  in  height.  Another  of  immense  size,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Esniatk,  in  the  River  Maamelven,  in  Norway.  It  consists 
of  three  separate  falls;  two  of  them  upon  inclined  planes,  and  the  kst  over  a  per- 
pendicular descent.     The  whole  height  is  800  feet. 

412.  The  Alpine  highlands  of  Europe  al)ouud  in  cataracts,  some  of  which  are 
of  immense  height. 

The  cataract  of  the  Rhine,  near  Schaffhausen,  which  is  450  feet  broad,  and 
70  in  height,  is  much  celebrated  for  its  granilettr.  The  River  Oreo,  which  do- 
ioends  from  Mount  Rosa  into  Italy,  forms  a  cascade  whose  height  is  estimated 
at  2,400  feet.*  The  full  of  the  Ecanson,  flowing  from  the  same  mountain, 
m  stated  to  be  1,200  fjet  in  height.  At  Staubbach,  in  tlie  canton  of  Berne,  in 
Switzerland,  a  small  streim  dttsccnds  in  a  cataract  1,400  feet  in  heighi,t  which 
is  scattered  almost  entirely  in  spray.  In  these  instances  the  quantity  of  water 
is  small,  and  the  chief  interest  is  produced  by  the  height  from  which  it  descends 

♦  Pinkerton.  t  Edinburgh  Gazetteer. 
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li  Bod  Tifidi;  iriuetav 

ofmi^ic  rocks,  800  Wbigh;  V 

ods.  TtH  water  dscendi  by  Ifans  ilepi,  mid  IsJIi  inhi  the  Nen,  a  Dnncn  <h 
(h*  Tiber,  iriita  h  Doiae  like  thnoder.  The  wMcn  an  rer;  clear,  but  l]iey  eontua 
liiae,  which  ■•  deponled  on  dM  rodui  imd  prodncea  nunMroiH  peirilaciioB*. 

414.  At  Tivoli,  IB  miln  Bwih^ut  of  Rodh,  an  the  IsAi  of  the  Aoio,  ot 
TeteriDo,  anothec  bniidi«r  the  Tibor.  It  flidea  with  a  gentle  eamnt,  till  U 
raaehei  the  brink  a(  the  rock ;  and  thco  picoipiuiet  ift^  to  ifae  d«p(b  of  i>fw)i 
MtfeM, 

(U.)    CANALS. 


!0.)  Li>ck$  on  the  Orand  JaneHon  Canal,  {Eng-) 

onnnicted  Mnwtimee  for  the 


ZanaU  are  inificial  paHa^  for  wnter ;  ci 
rrigation,  init  generally  for  inlaiul  lutigulio 


Tbev  are  aupplied  from  naLnral  gtrcaDuwIllch  are  moreelerntcd.  AaworkaoT 
man,  iJiey  da  not  praperly  belong  to  Vliysicol  Geography;  but  a«  cbannch  of  dbt- 
igalion,  il  ia  impunani  to  conaider  them  in  connection  with  llic  naiural  waten 
which  thev  are  dceirned  to  unite. 

416.  When  canal*  pan  ottr  ttvil  grmnd,  a>  in  tloltud,  E|jpt,  lad  other 
low  counlriea,  it  is  iMCemry  anij  to  dig  a  cliannel,  and  fortify  it  with  banks. 
The  expense  ia  here  coiaparalively  imall.  and  the  nnvigation  ia  carried  on  wilk> 
out  interruption,  by  meani  of  bnata  diaivn  by  Iwneg.  Thev  serve  in  bet  aa  a 
■Mt  perfect  kind  of  road,  on  wliich  a  hone  will  draw  thirty  timet  aa  much  a*  on 

417.  It  il,  of  coiirae,  vtry  important  to  preMriB  tlia  level  of  a  canal,  even 
where  the  ground  i«  irregidar.      yatltyi  whidi  ore  not  yery  estewine,  art  aoiiiei 


lis  kind,  which  are  termed  aquedactt,  were  built  by  the  ancient*,  to  auruplT 
«wJihwat«:_Bndmany.llll«-iiM  in  lialy,Spain,nnd  France.     Ani£^ 

:  frequently  carried  acroM  ralleye  end  rivera  in  thJi  DKh 
in  Eogkind  will  frequently  aee  a  boat  lailing  over  hi!  YmaA, 


oftfn  »e.v, 
inaliure    ' 
LHenger 
.ad  he  •» 


ami  bei^t.    The  Gnutd  Caoal  of  New  York,  proeeftto  teveral  eatuiplei  of  tiiifi 
und,  which  exhibit,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  powen  of  modem  fltft« 

418.  In  passing  mountains  and  kUU,  which  cannot  be  avoided  or  cut  down, 
fabterranean  pagsages  are  sometimes  dug  dipoaeh  them,  which  ue  called  Itiiifielf. 
The  water  is  conducted  through  them,  so  that  boats  can  pass  on  without  intenrnp* 
tioo ;  and  the  traveller  seems  to  enter  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

An  excavation  of  this  kind  in  a  brancb  of  &e  Duke  of  Bri(%ewater's  Canal,  it 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  through  a  solid  rock,  in  some  places,  120  feet  below  the 
■urfiuK.  Those  of  the  canal  of  Langued^e,  are  only  876  and  643  feet  in  length, 
and  9  feet  in  diameter, 

419.  CanaU  are  usually  carried  over  heighU  of  land  by  less  expensite 


The  CanaU  of  China  are  rendered  navigable  on  dedivities,  l^  means  of  flood 

Etes,  which  ferm  a  temporary  dam.  These  raise  the  water  to  a  consideraUt 
ight  on  the  top  of  the  declivity,  and  are  opened  9t  stated  hours  in  the  day» 
whoi  the  boats  collect,  and  are  allowed  to  pass  down  the  torrent  formed  by  the 
aocnmulated  waters.  Where  the  declivity  is  too  great  to  admit  of  this,  they  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  powerful  engines,  by  which  the  boats  sre  drawn  up  aloqg  aa 
inclined  plane,  and  let  down  in  the  same  manner, 

420.  In  European  canals,  great  improvements  have  been  made  by  tlie  use  of 
locke.  These  are  no  more  than  a  succession  of  tight  reservoirs,  or  basins  of 
water,  built  on  the  declivity,  one  a  little  below  the  other,  which  are  closed  by 
flood  gates  at  both  ends,  and  are  alternately  filled  and  emptied  to  enable  the  boats 
to  descend  gently. 

421.  In  descending,  the  water  of  the  first  lock  is  gradually  let  off  into  the  second, 
until  the  water,  and  the  boats  upon  ity'^ink  to  the  level  of  the  second.  The  flood 
gates  are  then  opened,  and  the  boats  of  the  upper  lock  pass  into  the  second.  The 
waters  of  the  second  dien  flow  into  the^ird,  until  they  are  on  the  same  level,  and 
the  boat  passes  without  any  shock  or  danger  into  the  third;  and  so  on  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  declivity. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  boat  may  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  thtf  lower 
lock  to  the  second;  and  may  gradually  rise  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  witliout  any 
exertion  of  force.  This  is  repeated  whenever  a  boat  is  to  pass,  and  renders  tfaie 
navigation  easy  and  safe. 

422.  Canals  are  often  constructed  around  the  falls  and  rapids  of  rivers,  to  aid 
in  their  navigation.  •  But  they  are  frequently  formed  along  the  banks  of  unob* 
strocted  streams,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  droughts 
of  some  seasons,  and  the  floods  of  others,  and  the  uncertainty  and  danger  of  a  navi- 
gation depending  on  winds  and  ci^rrents. 

423.  The  imperial  Canal  of  ChifiM  is  the  most  extensive  monument  of  human 
iadustiT,  of  this  kind,  in  the  world.  It  extends  500  miles  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Pekin  to  the  Yellow  River.  At  its  entrance  into  tliis  stream,  it  is  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  width.     Its  construction,  however,  is  very  imperfect. 

424.  T'he  longest  canal  in  Europe  is  that  of  Languedoc,  in  France,  which 
eonoeets  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  River  Garonne.  The  whole  distance  is 
140  English  miles,  and  it  is  navigated  by  boats  of  100  tons.  It  passes  one  ridge, 
through  a  tunnel  513  feet  in  length. 

425.  2'he  Canal  of  the  Centre  in  France,  uniting  the  Sfione  to  the  Loire,  is 
71  miles  long.     About  4,000  boats  pass  annually^ 

The  Canal  of  Bur  gundy  ^  uniting  the  Saone  to  the  Seine,  which  is  partially 
completed,  will  be  148  mijes  in  length.  The  Canal  of  'Picardy,  forming  a  part 
of  the  navigatiou  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  rivers  of  France,  is  remakable  for  two 
tunnels,  one  of  which  is  more  than  3.^  miles  in  length,  and  26  feet  in  width. 

426.  The  Canal  of  Kiel ,  or  Hulstein,  passes  across  the  isthmus  of  Denmark, 
^m  tlie  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea.  It  is  the  largest  on  the  continent,  admitting- 
sea  vessels  of  1^  tons.     Sometimes  2000  of  these  pass  in  a  year. 

427.  There  are  several  canals  which  connect  the  rivers  of  the  Baltic  with 
Doe  anotlier,  and  with  iliose  of  the  Caspian  and 'Black  Seas.  But  they  are  gen- 
erally of  no  great  length;  and  passing  through  a  level  country,  ai|^de8titut^^ 

•  tnv  nwarkaWe  exhibition^  of  skill  or  labor.    The  longest  is  the  Canal  of  La 
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dbga,  which  puMs  iim»«  than  60  mH«,  along  the  bank  of  dat  lake,  in  order  to 
•void  the  irregularities  of  its  navigation. 

428.  England  is  not  excelled  by  anv  other  country,  for  skill  and  enterprise  in 
the  stmcture  of  canals.  More  than  2,400  miles  of  artificial  navigation  have  been 
fermed  in  varions  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

429.  One  of  the  principal  canals  is  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  passes  frtrnk  the 
River  Mersey,  99  miles  to  the  Trent,  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom ;  and  thence, 
40  miles  to  the  Severn ;  making  in  the  whole  aboat  140  miles.  From  the  Grand 
Tnink,  the  Oxford  Canal  extends  90  miles  to  that  city.  From  the  upper  part 
of  the  Oxford  Canal,  a  branch  of  100  miles  is  carried  into  the  Thames,  a  short 
distance  above  London ;  which  connects  this  metropolis  with  the  great  system  of 
canals  in  the  interior,  and  is  called  the  Grand  Junction, 

The  EUesmere  and  Chester  Canal,  connects  the  rivers  Mersey^  Dee,  and  Sev- 
ern, by  two  lines,  crossing  each  other.  It  contains  an  aqueduct,  of  iron,  1,000 
feet  long,  and  126  feet  high ;  probably  the  largest  ever  constructed. 

490.  la  Scotland,  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  connects  the  Murray  Frith 
on  the  eastern  coast,  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  59  miles  in  length,  (37  ot  which 
are  in  natural  waters,)  and  is  navigable  for  frigates  of  82  guns.  The  Forth  arul 
Clyde  Canal  admits  vessels  which  draw  8  feet  of  water.  The  whole  expense  of  this 
canal  was  only  £200,000,  and  the  annual  revenue  varies  fiom  £40,000  to  £50,000. 

431.  The  Grand  Canal  of  Ireland,  extends  from  the  Lifiisy,  at  Dublin,  83 
miles,  to  the  River  Shannon.  The  Royal  Canaly  which  is  north  of  this,  extends 
in  a  parallel  line,  seldom  10  milesi  distant  from  it,  from  Dublin  to  another  portion 
of  the  Shannon.  There  are  several  branches  extending  to  various  rivers  and 
towns,  by  whkh  the  capital  is  connected  with  tlie  western  and  southern  coast, 
and  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.     ' 

4X2.  In  the  United  States,  the  Middlesex  Canal  was  the  first  of  any  magni- 
tade.  It  was  commenced  in  1799-  '^  passes  across  the  peninsula  between  the 
Merrimack  River  and  Boston  Harbor,  a  distance  of  81  miles.  It  admits  boats  of 
14  tons,  which  are  drawn  by  one  horse,  8  miles  an  iiQur.  Packet  boats  pass 
dovirn  the  whole  length  in  5  hours,  and  go  op  in  7. 

483.  The  next  canal  of  importance,  executed  in  tlie  United  States,  was  from 
the  Santee  to  the  Cooper  River,  in  Soutli  Carolina.  It  is  22  miles  in  length, 
and  admits  boats  of  20  tons. 

There  are  several  canals  in  the  flat  alluvial  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  intended 
to  connect  its  various  channels.  A  number  of  short  canals  have  also  been  con- 
structed to  furnish  a  passage  around  the  falls  of  rivera,  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

434.  The  third  extensive  canal  finished  in  the  United  States,  was  the  North- 
ern Canal  of  New  York,  from  Whitehall,  oqkLake  Champlain,  to  Fort  Edward, 
on  the  Hudson.  It  passes  in  part  through  the  channels  of  small  streams,  and  tlie 
navigation  is  extended  around  the  obstructions  in  the  Hudson  River,  to  Albany. 

435.  The  most  important  canal  in  tlie  United  Stales,  and  the  longest  in  the 
world,  except  the  Imperial  Canal  of  China,  is  the  Grawd  Western  Canal 
of  New  York.  It  passes  along  the  Mohawk  River,  generally  alwve  its  level,  to 
Rome;  and  thence  wet^tward,  across  the  head  of  the  small  lakes,  and  over  the 
Genessee  River,  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Buffalo. 

It  rises  about  526  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  contains  in  the 
whole  about  80  locks,  with  several  considerable  embankments  and  aqueducts.  It 
was  commenced  in  1817,  and  finished  in  1825. 

A  branch  38  miles  in  liMigth,  connects  the  Erie  Canal  with  Lake  Ontario  at 
Oswego;  and  another  of  20  milest,  connects  it  with  Seneca  Lake. 

436.  Within  a  few  years,  a  number  of  new  canals  have  been  constructed  or 
commenced  in  tlie  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces ;  of  which  the  follow- 
ingare  tlie  most  important. 

The  Blackstone  Canal,  43  miles  in  length,  connects  Worcester  in  Massachu- 
setts, with  Providence  harbor. 

The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal,  50  miles  in  length,  including  27  miles 
of  ponds  and  streams,  connects  Bridgeton,  in  Maine,  with  Portland. 

The  Farmington,  Hampshire  and  Hamden  Canal,  connecting  New  Hawi 


m  huBg  Uhaad  Shmi,  villi  tbe  OomiBetifnt  IUf«r  a|  y<Nlhnwi»w»  jn  JfUpaoN^ 
settSy  18  completed  60  miles  to  Westfield.  Canals  have  also  been  cut  around  ilm 
frib  of  the  GoBReolieiit  at  Enfisld  and  otber  places,  so  that  steamtxNUs  new  imena 
en  tlie  rimer  as  far  as  Newberry,  at  the  mouui  of  Wells  Riverj  in  Vermont^ 

Th*  JSud»on  and  Delaware  Canal  connects  the  Hudson  Birer  at  Kingston, 
with  the  Delaware,  through  tbe  Lackawaxen,  one  of  its  branches.  Its  length  if 
fS  miles.  Ely  tlie  LMokamoaxen  Canal  and  Railroad^  tho  commuoicatioii  is 
continued  50  miles  furtlier,  to  an  important  region  ql[  coal  mines. 

n*  J^orrie  Canalf  100  miles  long,  begins  at  Jersey  city,  opposite  ffew  York, 
and  passing  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  a  westerly  direction,  termiqatw 
at  PiiilipslNU'g  on  the  Delaware  river..         ** 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  commenced  several  important  lines  of  railroadf 
and  canals ;  onfy  a  portion  of  which  are  yet  completed. 

The  ffreat  Traneverae  divieion,  or  Penneyhania  and  Ohio  line,  extends  from 
Philadelphia,  by  Columbia  on  the  Susquehannab,  a  distance  of  400  miles.  It 
will  include  83  miles  of  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  and  40  miles 
over  the  Allegany  Mountains,  whicli  in  one  part  will  be  elevated  ^91  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea. 

The  Middle  division  leaves  the  main  canal  a  little  above  Harrisbui^  on  the 
Susqnehaniiah,  and  follows  the  course  of  that  river  203  miles,  to  the  New  York 
state  line,  near  Tioga  Point. 

The  JVeet  branch  dimsion  leaves  the  one  just  mentioned  at  Northumberland, 
near  tlie  junction  of  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Susquehannab,  and 
extends  along  tbe  valley  of  the  latter  to  Dunstown,  70  miles. 

A  Canal  has  been  commenced,  intended  to  connect  Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio,  with 
LdJce  Erie.     The  distance  is  168  miles,  but  only  a  small  portion  is  yet  (ioished. 

The  Delaware  Canal  extends  alon^  the  Delaware  river  from  Bristol,  ISmilei 
above  Philadelphia,  to  Easton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware*  lit 
lei^gth  is  60  miles. 

The  Lehigh  Navigation  consists  of  47  miles  of  canals  and  pools,  oonneeted 
with  the  last  mentioned  canal  at  £aston,  aqd  uniting  with  tlie  railroad  leading  to 
die  coal  mines  at  Manch  Qiunk. 

TAe  Schuylkill  Navigation  consists  also  of  canals  and  pools,  extending  from 
Philadelphia,  114  miles  north-westward  to  Mount  Carbon,  a  coal  region  near  the 
aonroe  of  the  Schuylkill  river. 

The  Union  Canal,  80  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Susqnehannah  at  Middle- 
town,  with  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading. 

The  Corustoga  Canal,  18  miles  m  length,  connects  the  city  of  Lancaster  with 
the  Sosquehannah  River. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,^  is  to  extend  from  Georgetown  on  the  Poto- 
mac, north-westward,  340  miles  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio  River.  It  will  include 
898  locks,  and  a  tunnel  through  the  Allegany  Mountains  4  miles  in  leiigth. 

TYie  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  extends  from  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Delaware  River.  Its  length  is  14  miles,  and  its  siaw 
such  as  to  admit  steamboats  and  vessels  of  100  tons  burden  to  pass. 

The  Ohio  Canal  extends  from  Cleaveland  on  Lake  Erie,  across  the  State,  to 
tbe  Ohio  River,  at  Portsmouth.     It  is  307  miles  in  length,  and  is  nearly  completed. 

The  Miami  Canal,  connects  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati,  with  Lake  Erie  at 
the  month  of  the  Maumee  River.  The  distance  is  266  miles;  and  it  is  opened 
68  miles  to  Dayton. 

The  James  River  Canal  extends  nortli-westward  from  Richmond,  Virginia, 
82  miles. 

The  Roanoke  NavigaHon,  consisting  of  canal  and  sluice  navigation  for  bat- 
tiBAux,  is  completed  from  the  great  falls  of  thia  river  at  Weldon,  North  Carolina, 
244  miles,  to  Salem,  in  Virginia. 

The  Junction  Canal  connects  the  Roanoke  and  Appomattox  Rivera,  and 
includine  a  portage  of  2|  miles,  is  44  miles  long. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  connects  tlie  Chesafipake  Bay  at  Norfolk,  with 
Albemarle  Sound.    Its  course  is  southward,  23  miles. 

ji  CwMl  has  been  opened  from  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  to  Ogeeohy  mver 
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It  if  to  be  eoBtiBoed  to  the  Jmietioii  of  the  Oeonee  with  the  Altamafaai  about 
100  milei. 

t%§  Wtiland  Canal,  in  Upper  Canada,  41  milee  in  len^,  panes  aroand  the 
fidk  of  Niagara,  oonnectinff  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.   It  admits  vessels  of  100  tons. 

7%4  Siaeaux  Canal,  120t  miles  long,  is  to  connect  Lake  Ontario  near  Kings- 
ton, with  Ottawas  River.     It  is  not  yet  completed. 

Tht  ShiubenaeadU  Canal,  in  Nova  Scotia,  63  miles  kmg,  oonnecting  Halifiuc 
haibor  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  now  in  (M'ogress. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  sias  and  greatest  elevati<m  of  the  principci 
canahi  in  the  world;  and  the  annexed  sectiom  present  a  view  of  the  comparative 
leoirth  and  elevation  of  the  most  important  in  the  United  States.  In  comparing  it 
wiu  tlie  table  of  rivers  (p  66),  we  may  see  the  striking  contrast,  between  the 
noblest  works  of  man  and  the  works  of  Goo. 

TABLE  OF  CANALS. 


Canalt. 


Imperial,  Chinese 
Wutem,  New  York 
Cketapeake  and  Ohio 
Pehnaylvania  and  Ohio 
Ohio  suae 


Penn.  Middle  Dioition 

Pittaburg  and  L,  Erie 

Lancoedoc 

LeeoB  and  Liverpool 

Grand  Trunk 

Rideaux  {Canada) 

SchuvlkUl 

Grand  Junction 

Morrie 

Savannah  and  Oeonee 

Oxford 

Farmington 

Grand  Irish 

Union,  Penn. 

Central,  France 

West  Branch,  Penn, 

Ladoga 

Httdson  and  Delaware 

Champlain 

Delaware 

Caledonian 

taiMbe»aeadU,  JV*.  Scotia 

Amsterdam,  (Ship) 

Cnmberlandf  ^  Oxford,  Me, 

Lehigh 

Orleans,  France 

Junction 

Blacketone 

Welland 

Forth  and  Clyde 

J^Mdleeex 

Diemal  Swamp 

Kiel 

Santee 

Cheeap'ke  4r  Delaware 


Connecting. 


Pekin  and  Canton 
Hudson  and  Lake  Erie 
Georgetown  and  Pittsburg 
Sosquehannah  and  Ohio 
Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  R. 
Cincinnati  and  Maumee 
Harrisburg  and  N.  Y.  line 
Pittsburg  and  Erie 
Garonne  and  Mediterranean 
Leeds  and  Liverpool,  Eng. 
Mersey  and  Trent 
L.  Ontario  and  Ottawa  R. 
Philadelphia  &  Mt.  Carbon 
Thames  and  Grand  Trunk 
Hudson  and  Delaware 
Savannah  and  Oconee 
Coventry  Canal  to  Oxford 
N.  Haven  &  Northampton 
Shannon  and  Liffev 
Reading  and  Middietown 
Saone  and  Loire 
K  Northumberland  and 
i  Dunnsville 
Along  Lake  Ladoga 
Hudson  and  Delaware 
L.  Champlain  &  Hudson  R. 
Bristol  and  Easton 
Atlantic  and  Murray  Frith 
Halifax  and  Bay  of  Funday 
Amsterdam  &  New  Dieppe 
Portland  and  Bridgton 
Easton  and  Mauch  Chunk 
Loire  and  Seine 
Roanoke  and  Appomatox 
Providence  and  Worcester 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
Forth  and  Clyde 
Merrimac  and  Boston 
Chesap.  &  Albermarle  S. 
Baltic  and  North  Sea 
Santee  and  Cooper  Rivers 
Chesap^ke  Bay  &  Delaware 
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500 
360 
340 
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307 
268 
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140 
140 
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101 
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67 

65 
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69 
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50 
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47 

45 

44 

45 
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36 
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22 

22 
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SECTIONS  OF  CANALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATB8. 


J  BrmOi  ^  OtOiaa. 


I 


,GRAND  MVISIOHS  OF  TRS  BARf  ll. 


crt 


GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 


ASU, 

^16  milliona  of  square  miles. 


AFRICA, 
11  minions  of  sqaaro 


J 


I 
AMERICA, 

I 
IS}  mills,  of  I  square  miles. 

S.  America,  |  N.Amekica, 
6|  millions.    |    9  millions. 


EUROPE, 
8,800,000  sq.  miles. 


N.  HOLLAND, 
8  mills,  aq.  miles. 


Cknnparative  extenhofthe  Grand  Divisions. 

438.  The  Grand  Divisions  of  the  Earth^are  also  natural  cUvi- 
sions.  ^rica  and  South  jSanerica  are  obviously  mere  projeo 
tions  of  their  respective  continents;  the  former  connected  only 
by  the  sand-hills  of  Suez;  the  latter,  by  the  rocky  isthmus  of 
Darien.  Europe  also  is  evidently  a  distinct  projection  of  Asia , 
although  the  breadth  of  the  land  at  its  union  renders  it  difficult 
to  assign  a  satisfactory  boundary;  and  Asia  remains  as  the 
nucleus  or  centre  of  the  old  world. 

The  English  Geographers  have  g[enerally  considered  the  bonndariea  of  Europe 
as  formed  oy  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don;  but  the  more  natural 
and  distinct  course  seems  to  be  by  the  Ural  Mountains  and  River  to  the  Caspian 
Sea;  and  from  the  soutliern  extremity  of  this  sea,  by  the  boundary  of  the 'Russian 
Empire,  to  tlie  Black  Sea.  By  this  course  we  include  Georgia  and  Circassia, 
where  tlie  European  race  exists  in  tlie  greatest  perfection^  and  whence  perliaps, 
it  originated. 

The  Eastern  Continent  is  distinguished  for  the  antiquity  of 
its  empires  and  cities,  and  the  splendor  of  its  works  of  art. 
But  the  Western  Continent  is  most  remarkable  for  the  masAi- 
licence  of  its  natural  features;  and  excels  all  other  divisions 
of  the  world  in^the  grandeur  of  its  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  cataracts. 

The  following  articles  contain  a  connected  description  of  the 
surface  and  natural  features  of  each  of  the  grand  divisions, 
agreeably  to  the  physical  boundaries,  marked  by  seas,  moun- 
tains, and  rivers. 
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SOOTH   AMERICA. 


(30.)    PAyncoJ  Seetiotu  of  SouUt  .Souriea,  from  eait  to  west. 
I.  JVorfJWii  Part. II.  SoiOhtm  Part. 

439.  South  America  has  b  very  irregular  Burfkce,  and  em- 
braces Bome  of  the  loftiest  mountaiiu,  the  most  extensive  plaina 
and  basins,  and  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 

MOUNTAINS. 

440.  Ute  .Smlei,  and  their  subordinate  chahiB,  grve  charac- 
ter to  the  whole  surface  of  Soutji  AmerKs.  The  principat 
chain  runa  ^m  north  to  south,  its  distance  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  varying  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles ;  and 
appears  to  extend,  as  already  stated,  through  the  Isthmua,  along 
the  coast  of  North  America.  Its  height  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form, la  some  places  it  rises  to  more  than  20,000  feet,  whil« 
in  others,  it  sinks  to  less  than  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
sea.  The  whole  range  seems  to  rest  upon  volcanic  fires,  and 
numerous  peaks  are  continually  burning, 

II  i>  aUtled  bv  a  ^(^ceIl■  traveller,  that  H(.  Boraio,  in  Peru,  t>  2S,200,  and  Mt 
Itlimani,  in  Upper  Peru,  24,200  fe«  in  hei^t. 

441.  This  vast  trunk  sends  forth  s«oeraf&nin^Aes  towards  the 
east,  int!ie  southern  part  of  the  continent,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  its  principal  direction.  The  most  ce/e6rai«injf  these  second- 
ary chains  is  that  which  stretches  along  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America,  towards  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  is  oflen 
called  the  Chain  of  Venezuela.  Its  summits,  according  to 
HHmboldt,  are  from  14,000  to  15,000  feet  m  height. 
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4^.  I%£  $Aeond,  or  m^dle  of  these  chains,  leaves  the  main 
ridge  between  the  third  and  sixth  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and 
stretches  towards  the  east  to  an  unexplored  extent,  though  it 
lias  been  traversed  for  about  600  miles.  Its  highest  points  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  former  ridge. 

443.  The  Mrd  lateral  branch  makes  almost  a  semi-circular 
sweep  between  the  15th  and  20th  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
passing  through  the  province  of  Chiquitos,  and  is  hence  called 
by  Humboldt  the  Cordillera,  or  chain  of  Chiquitos.  It  appears 
to  connect  the  main  body  of  the  Andes  with  the  mountains  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay,  supplying  the  rivers  that  feed  the  Ama- 
zon from  its  northern  declivity,  and  the  branches  of  the  La 
Plata  from  the  southern.  Its  precise  direction,  elevation,  and 
structure,  are  but  imperfectly  known. 

444.  Different  portions  of  the  Andes  present  the  greatest  di- 
versity of  aspect  and  character.  In  some  parts,  the  vast  sum- 
mits constitute  only  one  ridge ;  but  in  others  they  are  arranged 
in  two  or  three.  In  Chili  the  breadth  of  the  Andes  is  about 
120  miles,  forming  one  compact  chain.  In  Peru,  they  divide 
themselves  into  three  distinct  and  parallel  chains,  which  extend 
to  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  degree  of  south  latitude.  In  the 
province  of  Quito  they  form  only  two  ridges,  which  unite  fur- 
ther north.  The  distance  of  the  western  ridge  from  the  sea 
here  exceeds  100  miles ;  the  crests  are  seven  or  eight  leagues 
from  each  other;  and  the  plain  that  separates  their  bases  is 
6ye  or  six  leagues  in  width.  Within  these  narrow  limits,  a 
large  population  is  concentrated,  and  towns  have  been  built 
containing  from  30,000  to  50^000  inhabitants  each. 

445.  The  principal  ridge  of  the  Andes  generally  rises  ab- 
ruptly, with  numerous  and  frightful  precipices,  hiding  it^  lofly 
summits  in  the  clouds,  or  rising  with  awful  majesty  into  the 
pure  regions  of  the  air  above  them.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  immense  chasms,  termed  quebradas,  which  are 
found  among  them.  They  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow; 
but  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  equatorial  and  tropical 
regions  prevents  the  formation  of  glaciers.  Their  declivities 
present  all  the  varieties  of  climate  and  productions  found  upon 
the  globe. 

PHYSICAL    DIVISIONS. 

446.  By  means  of  the  Andes  and  their  branches,  South 
America  may  be  Considered  as  divided  into  five  principal'  parts 
— the  western  declivity — ^J;he  basin  of  the  Orinoco — ^tne  basin 
of  the  Amazon — the  basin  of  the  Paraguay — and  the  southern 
extremity. 
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The  waUm  deeHmiy  htm  an  al^iip^  dmMoA  temniM  the  Pa* 
cific  Ocean,  admitting  only  of  short,  rapid  streauB,  wl»(^  are 
often  mere  torrents.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  bj  Chili  and  Pern. 
Only  a  small  part  of  these  countries  approaches  the  lerel  of 
the  sea. 

447.  Between  the  southern  and  middle  branches  of  the  An- 
des lies  the  vast  alluvial  ba$in  of  the  Amazon,  SOOO  miles  in 
length,  and  1600  in  breadth,  coreriug  about  three  millions  of 
square  miles,  or  nearly  half  the  surface  of  South  America. 
In  examining  the  northern  physical  section  of  South  America, 
(No.  W)  it  will  be  seen  that  this  tract  is  generally  a  plain, 
which  rises  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  aston- 
ishing fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  numerous  streams  which  in- 
tersect ii,  combine  with  the  heat  of  a  tropical  climate  to  produce 
the  most  luxfiriant  vegetation. 

448.  On  the  north  of  the  middle  range  is  the  hasm  of  the 
Orinoco,  which  is  much  less  extensive,  but  not  less  fertile.  It 
embraces  the  greater  part  of  Venezuela,  with  its  vast  steppes 
or  llanos,  extending  about  1000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
pervaded  by  navigable  streams  in  almost  every  part. 

449.  South  of  the  Andes  of  Chiquitos  is  the  basin  of  the  Pan 
raguay,  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  in  extent,  embr»* 
cing  the  immense  plains  or  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  less  than  in  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon;  and  many  parts  are  equally  productive.  In  other 
portions,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  diminished  heat  of  the 
climate,  render  vegetation  less  luxuriant. 

450.  Around  the  ridge  of  Chiquitos,  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  elevated  table-land,  which  seems  to  form  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  and  from  which  the  country  descends  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  is  much  diversified,  however,  with  mountains  and 
valleys.  At  the  heads  of  the  Topayos  and  Madeira  Rivers, 
are  those  barren,  sandy  plains,  called  the  Campos  Parexis, 
which  embrace  some  of  the  most  valuable  gold  mines  of  Brazil. 
West  of  the  Madeira,  it  includes  the  mountainous  region  which 
contains  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Peru  and  La  Plata, 

451.  Many  of  the  valleys  and  plains  of  this  table-land  are 
very  fertile;  especially  in  Paraguay  and  the  western  part  of 
La  Plata.  Their  elevation  in  these  tropical  regions,  renders 
the  climale  a  perpetual  spring,  and  enables  them  to  furnish  the 
productions  of  the  Temperate,  as  well  as  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
The  greater  part  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  the  elevated  valleys 
which  lie  between  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  in  La  Plata,  New 
Grenada,  and  Venezuela,  have  the  same  delightful  and  healthv 
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cfimate.     But  they  are  often  desolated  by  the  eruptions  and 
earthquakes  produced  by  the  volcanic  fires  of  their  mountains. 

452.  The  descent  from  the  ceniral  table-land,  towards  the 
eastern  coast,  is  gradual.  Afler  forming  a  considerable  val- 
ley, the  land  again  rises  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  into  the  chain 
csdled  the  Brazilian  Andes,  which  lines  the  whole  coast  of 
Brazil  from  the  River  La  Plata  to  Cape  St.  Roque.  This 
chain  descends  abruptly  towards  the  ocean,  sometimes  border- 
ing immediately  upon  it,  and  sometimes  at  a  short  distance. 
The  greatest  height  is  probably  about  4,000  feet.  The  pas- 
sages are  difficult,  and  the  commerce  from  the  interior  to  the 
ocean  is  carried  on  by  means  of  mules. 

INLAND    NAVIGATION. 

453.  Tlu  inland  navigation  of  South  America  is  entirely 
confined  to  natural  streams.  The  rivers  on  the  western  decliv^ 
tty  descend  too  rapidly,  and  have  too  much  the  irregularity  of 
mountain  torrents,  to  admit  of  any  important  navigation. 

454.  The  rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca  admit  of  naviga- 
tion for  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  interior  of  New  Grenada; 
but  it  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  often  with 
danger.  These  streams,  and  their  branches,  were  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  coun- 
tries on  the  western  side  of  the  Andes;  and  a  steiun-boat  now 
travels  on  the  Magdalena. 

A  branch  of  the  River  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  rises  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Pascific  Ocean,  and 
might  be  Connected  with  it  by  a  canal.  Another  branch  of 
this  stream  has  long  been  connected  by  a  small  canal  with  the 
River  St.  Juan,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean^  and  during 
the  seasons  of  high  water,  boats  pass  from  sea  to  sea. 

All  the  produce  of  (he  mines,  and  other  valuable  exports  of  Peru,  and  New 
Grenada,  were  formerly  carried  over  the  Andes  on  mules,  or  llamas,  and  thence 
conveyed  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  some  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  it.  The 
diief  place  of  communication  was  by  means  of  the  River  Chagres,  or  Cruces, 
which  empties  into  the  sea^  not  far  from  Porto  Bello.  It  is  navigated  by  boats 
as  fiir  as  the  village  of  Cruces,  whence  the  goods  are  conveyed  by  land,  25  miles, 
to  Panama.  It  has  been  proposed  to  eonnect  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a  canal 
at  this  place. 

455.  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco  is  furnished  with  great  facil- 
ities for  inland  navigation,  by  means  of  this  river  and  its 
branches ;  and  through  the  Meta  branch,  boats  can  pass  from 
the  Orinoco  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  But  the  rapidity  of  its 
current,  and  the  variety  of  its  eddies  and  counter-currents,  o^ 
ten  produce  great  difficulty  and  delay.  The  main  stream  is 
obstructed  by  falls,  in  passing  through  a  branch  of  the  Andes, 
at  Apures.     Only  seven  of  its  fifly  mouths  are  navigable ;  and 
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boatmen  sometimes  wander  for  days  among  the  numerous  i 
lands  of  its  delta,  before  they  can  find  their  way  to  the  place 
desired. 

456.  The  b^mnofthe  Anazon  is  traversed  by  numerous  nav- 
igable  streams.  The  immense  size  and  depth  of  the  Amazon, 
would  admit  of  a  ship  navigation  from  1 ,000  to  2,000  miles, 
did  not  the  rapidity  of  its  current  prevent.  The  boat  naviga- 
tion extends  about  3,000  miles,  to  the  Pongo,  or  rapids  at  Ja- 
en,  where  it  passes  a  subordinate  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  un- 
inhabited or  savage  state  of  the  country,  has  prevented  travel- 
lers from  exploring  its  branches  to  any  great  extent.  By 
means  of  the  Casstquiari,  a  stream  which  flows  from  the  Ne- 
gro, the  Amazon  communicates  with  the  Orinoco,  and  a  boat 
navigation  is  opened  between  the  two  basins. 

457.  The  La  Plata,  or  Paraguay,  opens  to  the  ocean  with 
an  estuary,  150  miles  in  breadth.  The  entrance  is  somewhat 
dangerous,  on  account  of  its  sand  banks,  arid  the  violent  winds 
called  pamperos,  which  frequently  sweep  over  it  from  the  neigh- 
boring pampas.  It  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  ships  1,000 
miles,  to  Assumption;  and  for  boats,  about  800  miles  farther. 

By  the  Parana,  Pilcomayo,  and  Vermeyo,  the  navigation  of 
the  La  Plata  is  extended  through  a  considerable  tract  of  coun- 
try to  their  very  sources.  The  Parana  is  interrupted  by  a 
rapid  in  latitude  24®,  which  is  passed  with  great  difficulty. 
The  Pilcomayo  furnishes  a  conveyance  to  the  ocean,  for  the 
rich  products  of  Potosi  and  the  mining  regions  around  it. 
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(21.)  Physical  Sections  of  North  America. 
I,  From  the  Jttlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  the  United  States  — 
IL  From  Vera  Cruz,  across  Mexico. 


NORTH  AMERICA.  T3 

458.  North  America  is  uniUd  wih  SouOi  America  on  the 
west,  by  the  rocky  Isthmus  of  Darien.  On  ike  east,  the  West 
India  Islands  form  a  chain  of  connection,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  once  uninterrupted.  They  appear  to  belong  to  a  sin- 
gle chain  of  mountains ;  which  may  be  traced  from  the  north- 
western point  of  Cuba,  through  the  mountains  of  St.  Domingo 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  a  number  of  lofly  peaks  on  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  to  the  shores  of  Venezuela.  Several  volcanoes  and 
volcanic  mountains  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  range. 

It  is  connected  with  Asia  on  the  west,  by  a  similar  chain,  the 
Aleutian  or  Fox  Islands,  which  are  also  the  seats  of  volcanic 
fires.  The  two  continents  are  only  40  miles  distant,  at  Beer- 
ing's  Straits. 

MOUNTAINS. 

459.  North  America  is  unrivalled  for  the  maguitude  of  its 
lakes,  and  yields  only  to  South  America  in  the  size  of  its  rivers 
and  basins ;  but  its  mountains  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of 
the  other  grand  divisions  of  the  earth.  It  is  traversed  by  two 
great  chains  of  primitive  highlands;  the  Rocky  or  Chippewan 
Mountains,  on  the  western  side,  and  the  Apalachian  Chain, 
embracing  the  Allegany  Ridge  and  the  White  Mountains,  on 
the  east 

460.  The  great  western  chain  commences  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  in  a  range  of  low  mountains,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Andes  of  South  America.  On  proceed- 
ing north,  it  rises  into  the  elevated  table-land  of  Mexico,  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea;  with  its  ridge  of  lofly  peaks,  termed  the 
Cordilleras;  of  which  Popocatapetl,  and  Orizaba,  are  the 
highest.  The  plain  continues  to  the  northern  part  of  Mexico, 
and  terminates  in  the  table-land  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippewan 
Mountains;  which  is  about  50  miles  in  breadth,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  declivity  from  these  mountains  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  table-land  is  probably  3,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  from  it,  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  into  lofty  peaks  and 
ridges,  interspersed  with  many  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  Their 
sides  present  the  usual  varieties  of  climate  and  vegetation. 
The  upper  portions  above  the  limits  of  common  herbage,  are 
almost  naked,  even  of  moss. 

46 1 .  The  highest  peaks  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
are  visible  100  miles  from  their  base.  The  only  heights  ascer- 
tained with  certainty,  are  James'  Peak,  1 1 ,500  feet,  and  Long's 
(or  Highest)  Peak,  12,500,  which  lie  near  the  sources  of  the  Ar- 
kansaw  and  Platte  Rivers.*    The  average  breadth  of  this  chain 


♦  Major  LoDg's  Narrative. 
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IB  from  50  to  100  miles.  It  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles; 
and  probably  extends  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

462.  A  branch  of  the  Chippewan  Mourdctins  extends  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  between  50°  and  60^  north  latitude,  and  proceeds 
south-east,  to  the  source  of  the  Ottawa  or  Uttawas  River. 
Thence  it  turns  north-east,  and  runs  to  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
separating  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  great  lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

463.  JHong  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  another  range  which 
seems  to  form  a  step  to  the  Chippewan  Mountains.  It  extends 
from  the  Cape  of  California,  through  this  peninsula,  along  the 
coast  to  Cook's  Inlet,  generally  rising  to  no  great  height  in  the 
southern  portion.  In  the  northern  part.  La  Ferouse  states  that 
it  is  10,000  feet  high ;  and  at  its  northern  extremity  is  Mt.  Elias, 
18,000  feet  high,  which  is  the  loftiest  peak  of  North  America. 

464.  In  following  the  course  hitherto  pursued,  of  tracing 
the  mountains  from  south  to  north,  we  find  the  chains  east  of 
the  Andes,  entirely  interrupted,  except  in  the  chain  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  alluvial 
grounds  which  lie  north  of  it. 

Immediately  on  their  borders,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
a  confused  group  of  mountains  rises  gradually  from  the  level  of 
the  sea,  to  the  height  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  which  seems  to 
form  the  root  of  the  great  Apalachian  Chain,  or  the  eastern 
chain  of  America.  This  chain  traverses  the  United  States, 
with  few  interruptions,  through  their  whole  length,  extending 
in  various  ridges  from  south-west  to  north-east,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast,  and  dividing  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  At- 
lantic, from  the  branches  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  chain 
of  lakes. 

465.  The  Allegany  Ridge  is  the  principal  or  central  ridge 
and  sometimes  its  name  is  given  to  the  whole  chain."*^  It  cam^ 
mences  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  under  the  names  of  the 
White,  Smoky,  Bald,  Iron,  and  Yellow  Mountains,  which  are 
given  to  various  parts  according  to  their  appearance.  On  en- 
fering  Virginia,  it  assumes  the  name  of  ihe  Allegany  Ridge, 
which  it  retains  through  Virginia,  to  its  apparent  termination 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  sometimes  considered  as  continuing  by 
a  range  of  highlands,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, west  of  the  River  Hudson. 

*  It  is  thought  advisable,  to  avoid  the  confisioD  which  would  arise  from  tliiK 
by  substituting  the  name,  Apalachian. 
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•466.  Two  considerable  branches  from  TennesBee,  unite  with 
the  Allegany  ridge ;  the  Clinch  Mountains,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  Cumberland  on  the  north. 
The  Cumberland  Mountains  commence  near  the  River  Ohio, 
and  separate  the  Rivers  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  through 
their  whole  course. 

467.  The  Blue  Ridge  is  a  lower  subordinate  chain,  which  lies 
between  the  Allegany  Ridge,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  com- 
mences near  the  same  spot  with  the  Allegany  Ridge,  and  trav- 
erses the  Atlantic  States,  at  the  distance  of  50  or  100  miles 
from  the  coast,  until  it  terminates  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hud- 
son River. 

468.  Here  the  Blue  Ridge  appears  to  b«  connected  with  the 
Taghonnuc  Range,  which  passes  through  the  western  part  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  unites  with  the  Green 
J^outUains.  Considerable  branches  also  pass  off,  connecting 
the  Green  Mountains  with  the  range  of  the  White  Mountains^ 
which  gradually  diminish  in  height,  and  terminate  near  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  highlands  that  separate  the  waters  of 
this  gulf  from  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States. 

469.  In  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  there  are  a  number  of 
ridges  west  of  the  Allegany,  which  occupy  most  of  the  west- 
ern portions  of  these  states.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  two  prin- 
cipal between  the  central  ridge  and  Pittsburgh,  are  the  Laurel 
Ridge,  and  Chesnut  Ridge. 

470.  The  general  breadth  of  the  Apalachian  chain,  is  from 
100  to  180  miles.  Its  course  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast. 
In  point  o£  height,  it  is  surpassed  by  most  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chains  of  the  globe.  The  loftiest  summit  is  Mount  Wash- 
ington, the  principal  peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  which  rises 
6,634  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  average  height  of  the  Apalachian  chain  south  of  New- 
York,  is  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet.  No  portion  attains  the 
height  necessary  for  perpetual  snow,  or  the  production  of 
glaciers. 

Moose  Hillock,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  4,636  feet  in  height ;' Mansfield  Moan- 
tain  and  Camel  8  Rump,  in  Vermont,  Saddle  Mountain  in  Massachusetts,  Round 
Top,  among  the  Catskill  mountains,  Otter  Peak,  in  Virginia,  and  Table  Monn- 
tain  in  South  Carolina,  are  about  4,000  feet  high. 

471.  Although  some  parts  of  the  range  are  primitive,  there 
are  few  examples  of  the  rugged,  awful  character  exhibited  by 
the  Alps  and  the  Andes.  The  summits  are  generally  rounded, 
and  the  declivities  accessible  with  comparative  ease. 

472.  The  White  Mountair^s  of  New  Hampshire  have  more  of 

10* 
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tli«  rouffh  precipitous  appearance  of  primitiTe  mouBtains,  than 
BMMTt  others  in  the  United  States.  Thej  are  diyersified  witk 
deep  chasms,  and  numerous  cascades  descending  from  precipi- 
ces, forming  some  of  the  most  sublime  and  romantic  scenes 
which  our  country  presents.  They  comprise  a  long  range  of 
proud  eminences,  of  which  Mount  Washington  is  the  com- 
manding peak.  During  nine,  ten,  and  sometimes  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  their  summits  are  corered  with  snow; 
and  in  clear  weather,  they  are  surrounded  or  capped  with 
white  fleecy  clouds.* 

These  circnautanoes  have  ^iven  them  their  Mune,  and  render  diem  Tisible  to 
a  great  dbtanoe  at  sea  id  serene  weather.  They  are  surrouBded  with  three 
sones  above  the  region  of, cultivation.  The  first  is  covered  with  a  growth  of 
stunted  evergreens,  a  few  inches  in  height;  the  second  produces  nothing  but 
moss ;  and  the  upper  region  is  a  mass  of  naked  rocks. 

473.  Hie  northern  primary  region  of  the  United  States,  or 
New-England,  is  traversed  by  a  system  of  mountains^  whose 
ranges  generally  follow  the  course  of  its  rirers.  The  princi* 
pal  and  central  range  is  that  of  the  Chreen  Mountains,  which 
commences  in  Connecticut,  and  passes  through  Litchfield 
county,  into  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  declining  in  height 
as  they  approach  the  48th  degree  of  latitude,  and  thence  fornif- 
ing  the  highlands  between  Maine  and  Lower  Canada. 

The  principal  peaks  are  Mt.  Tom,  in  Litchfield  county, Connecticut;  Killing- 
ton  Peak,  near  Rutland;  the  CamePs  Rump,  14  miles  south-east  of  BurKngton; 
•od  Mansfield  Mountains,  north-east  of  this  fiJace  in  Vermont. 

474.  On  the  west  of  the  Green  Mountains,  is  the  Taghonr' 
nuc  Range,  which  commences  near  Norwalk,  in  Connecticut, 
and  passing  through  the  western  parts  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  unites  with  a  low  spur  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
south  of  Middlebury,  in  Vermont. 

476.  The  principal  eminences  in  this  range,  are  Taghonnuc 
Mountain,  in  the  westerh  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  spur,, 
called  from  its  form,  Saddle  Mountain,  which  passes  off  near 
the'  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  through  Williams- 
town. 

Saddle  Mountain  is  the  highest  point  in  Massachnsetts,  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It9  length  is  about  six  miles,  and  it  is  visible  at  great  distances, 
irom  the  surrounding  states. 

476.  On  the  east  of  the  Green  Mountains,  is  a  range  which 
commences  at  East  Rock,  near  New  Haven;  and  forming 
m  its  course  the  peal^  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  Farmington 
and  Talcott  Mountains,  it  passes  the  Connecticut  River  at 
Northampton,  and  leaves  a  channel  for  its  waters  between 


Dwif^t's  Travels,  finom. which  the  account  of  New  England  is  chiefly  taksi 
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Mount  Tom  and  Mount  HSlyoke.  A  similar,  but  k>wer  range, 
which  runs  from  Lyme,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  has  been  called  the  White  J^ouniain  Range,  passes 
through  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States. 

The  chief  eminene<^3  in  these  ranges^  are  Mount  Tom,  Moant  Holyoke,  awl 
Mt.  Toby,  near  Sunderland,  in  Massachusetts;  Monadnock,  near  ihe  soathern 
boQudary  of  New  Hampshire;  Sunapee  Mountain,  near  Fishersfield;  Moose 
Hillock,  eip;ht  miles  from  Haverhill;  and  the  White  Mountains.  Ascutney,  near 
Windsor,  m  Vermont,  and  Wachuset,  in  Princeton,  Massachusetts,  are  two  de- 
tached mountains  about  3,000  feet  in  height. 

477.  In  ^ew  Hampshire,  there  are  several  ranges  which 
pass  from  east  to  west,  uniting  the  White  Mountain  Range 
with  the  Green  Mountains. 

478.  Little  is  known  of  the  mountains  of  Maine,  Mount 
Katahdin  is  a  loflj  peak,  which  has  not  yet  been  examined  or 
measured. 

PHYSICAL    DIVISIONS. 

479.  The  great  mountain  chains  of  North  America,  divide 
it  intoybw  principal  declivities: — 1.  The  western  declivity, 
of  the  Chippewan  Mountains  ;  2.  The  northern  declivity, 
descending  from  the  head  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  towards 
the  Arctic  Ocean ;  3.  The  eastern  declivity,  of  the  Apalachi- 
an  Chain;  and  4.  The  great  southern  declivity,  or  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  may  be  considered  as  extending  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. The  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  forms  another  grand 
division  of  the  continent,  lying  between  the  northern  and 
southern  declivities. 

480.  7%€  western  declivity  of  the  Chippewan  Mountains  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Indian  tribes,  and  has  been  very  little  ex- 
amined. The  southern  portions  forming  a  part  of  Mexico,  are 
well  watered  and  fertile. 

The  great  table-land  of  Mexico  is  a  very  productive  region, 
so  elevated  that  it  enjoys  the  climate  of  the  Temperate  Zone, 
far  within  the  tropics.  The  only  defect  is  the  want  of  water, 
which  is  sometimes  destructive  to  their  harvests. 

481.  The  northern  declivity,  extending  from  the  highlands 
bordering  on  the  lakes,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  also  little 
known.  From  the  discovery  of  coal  and  salt  springs  by  Mack- 
enzie, it  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great  secon- 
dary region  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  numerous  rivers  and 
lakes;  but  it  appears  to  resemble  Siberia  in  its  dreary  aspect 
and  inhospitable  climate,  and  affords  a  scanty  subsistence  to 
the  Indians  who  wander  over  it,  in  pursuit  of  game  and  furred 
animals. 
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483.  'Hie  eastern,  or  Jtlatitic  deeUvitg,  comprises  the  pri- 
muy  region  east  of  the  Hudson  River;  and  the  alluvial  or 
tertiary  region,  extending  from  the  Hudiion,  south  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  geological  divisions  of  the  United  States  will  be  moat 
easily  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  map. 


Tbt  letttrt  art  tht  itiUialt  of  tlit  Slatei.  The  fieUFN  rtfer  to  tht  ptaett 
mtntiimtd  bilovi.  The  foTmationt  are  indicalid  by  the  eariout  model  of 
thaditig,  at  explainid  on  the  map, 

1  New  York.  I  4  Riclimond.  I  T  Milkdgeviile 

2  Pbilndelpbia.  5  Raleigh.  B  Albany. 

3  Wothington.  |  6  Columbia.  |  9  VVillidiiiEport. 

483.  The  alttmion  of  the  eaatern  declivity,  commences  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  extends  between  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  primary  ridges  of  the  Apalachian  Chain, 
until  it  passes  round  the  southern  extremity  of  these  mountains, 
and  unites  with  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  -interior  by  a  line  commencing  a  little 
below  Newark,  in  New-Jersey,  e.<ctending  north  of  Amhoy,  to 
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the  river  Raritan,  and  thence  pursuing  a  south-west  course  to 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  to  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  and 
thence  to  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,  as  exhibited  on  the  map. 

484.  The  akore  is  low  and  sandy.  -  The  elevation  gradually 
increases  in  proceeding  south.  The  tide  extends  through  the 
whole  alluvion,  on  all  the  rivers  north  of  the  Roanoke,  but 
below  this,  it  does  not  reach  the  western  boundary.  Through 
the  whole  formation,  there  is  very  little  that  deserves  the  name 
of  rock.  The  great  mass  below  the  soil  is  composed  of  sand, 
gravel,  pebbles,  shells,  clay,  and  marl,  arranged  in  distinct 
and  extensive  beds. 

A  bed  of  shells,  sometimes  copiented  into  shell-limestone,  extends  from  Eataw 
Springs,  on  the  Santee  River,  to  the  Savannah  River,  and  the  Chickasaw  Bloib, 
on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  600  miles  long,  from  10  to  100  broad,  and  in  some 
parts,  300  feet  thick.  In  other  parts,  the  gravel  and  sand  are  converted  into  a 
looee,  friable  sandstone.  The  whole  tract  is  considered  by  some  as  belonging 
to  the  tertiary  class.  Remains  of  vegetables  are  found  at  the  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  various  places. 

485.  The  character  of  the  alluvion  varies,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  countries  lying  at  the  head  of  its  streams,  and 
from  which  jfs  materials  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived. 

The  sources  of  the  streams  north  of  the  Rappahannock  are 
chiefly  in  the  transition  and  secondary  formations;  and  the 
alluvion  on  the  bays,  in  a  part  of  Virginia,  Mitryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  New-Jersey,  is  very  fertile. 
*  The  streams  south  of  the  Rappahannock^  as  far  as  the  Alta- 
maha,  rise  in  the  primitive  portions  of  the  Allegany  Ridge. 
Hence  the  waters  forming  the  alluvion,  can  bring  down  only 
sand,  or  gravel,  or  the  hard  materials  of  primitive  rocks,  which 
produce  a  more  sterile  soil  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
a  part  of  Georgia  and  Virginia.  The  region  south  and  west 
of  this,  is  chiefly  an  alluvion  from  secondary  regions,  and  is 
extremely  fertile. 

486.  In  the  states  south  of  Maryland,  those  tracts  which  are 
low  and  moist  are  soon  covered  with  vegetation,  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate ;  and  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  soil  renders 
them  fertile.  The  same  heat  renders  the  dry  tracts  more  ster- 
ile ;  and  there  is  a  greater  contrast  between  the  rich  and  poor 
soils  in  this  region  than  in  colder  climates. 

487.  The  primitive  formation  of  the  United  Staies,  rises  into 
the  most  elevated  ridge  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  length,  separating  the  Atlantic  decliv- 
ity from  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  commences  at  Milledgeville,  in  Georgia,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  line  of  the  alluvion  just  described,  as  far  as  the 
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Hudflon  River.  It  then  expimdsy  and  covers  the  wnole  of 
New-England,  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  New-York,  ex« 
tending  an  unknown  distance  to  the  north.  It  gives  to  the 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States,  the  usual  rugged  charac- 
ter of  a  primary  formation. 

488.  On  the  west,  it  extends  nearly  to  the  borders  of  Tennes- 
see. It  is  thence  bounded  by  a  line  of  transition  rocks,  which 
separates  it  from  the  secondary  basin  of  the  Mississippi;  run 
ning  north-east,  across  the  Blue  Ridge  West  of  Washington, 
and  a  little  west  of  Philadelphia  and  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  New-burgh,  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  e.astern  boundary  of 
New- York.  This  region,  however,  contains  several  tracts  of 
secondary  and  transition  rocks. 

Tlie  great  transition  formation  pawes  between  the  primary  of  New- York  and 
New-Engjaod,  east  of  Lake  Champkiin.  A  district  of  transition  rocks  also  ex- 
tends from  Rliode-Island  to  Boston ;  and  another  narrow  strip  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Yadkin  River.  A  secondary  region  extends  from  New-Haven,  along  the 
Connecticut  River,  to  Vermont;  and  another  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Rappahan* 
nock,  which  covers  the  primitive  in  New*Jersey.  Richmond  has  a  secondary 
ooal  formation.  The  baolu  of  streams,  lakes,  &c.  present  many  examples  of 
limited  alhivions. 

489.  A  remarkable  granite,  or  gneiss  ridge,  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  the  primitive  and  alluvial  formation  *which  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  have  been  the  ancient  line  of  the  sea  coast. 
It  crosses  Long  Island  Sound,  at  Hurl  Gate  near  New-York; 
the  Delaware,  at  Trenton;  the  Susquehannah,  at  the  rapids 
near  its  mouthy  the  Potomac,  at  Georgetown;  the  Rappahan- 
nock, at  Fredericksburg;  James  RiVer  at  Richmond;  and  the  , 
Roanoke,  at  Halifax ;  producing  rapids  or  falls  which  obstruct 
navigation,  in  all  these  streams  except  the  Potomac. 

490.  The  transition  formation  occupies  a  long  but  narrow 
tract,  bordering  on  the  primitive,  extending  from  20  to  100 
miles  to  the  west.  It  is  described  by  Maclure,  as  extending 
on  the  west  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  bounded  by  a  line  pass- 
ing through  Albany,   below  Tioga,   through  Williamsport, 

S^enn.)  and  thence  south-west,  to  the  western  boundaries  of 
aryland  and  North  Carolina.  It  embraces  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Susquehannah  and  Lehigh,  the  rich  valley  of  the  She- 
nandoah, and  the  region  of  the  most  celebrated  mineral  springs 
of  Virginia. 

491.  The  great  secondary  region  of  North  America,  or  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
and  extends  from  the  Hudson  River  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
transition  region,  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  probably  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains.  On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  alluvion  of  the  coast, 
without  any  intermediate  formation. 
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49S.  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  trarersed  bj  thfee  dit- 
nnct  ranges  of  mourUainous  cotailryy  besides  the  branches  of  the 
Apalachian  chain. 

The  Ozark  Mountains,  run  north-east  from  the  Red  Birer, 
across  the  Arkansaw,  and  between  the  heads  of  the  Osage  and 
White  Rivers,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mis* 
sissippi ;  and  thence  are  continued'  in  a  low  range  of  hills,  to-' 
wards  lake  Superior. 

They  pursue  the  same  course  with  the  Apalachian  chain, 
but  are  much  inferior  in  height.  There  are  no  elevated  peaks; 
but  the  whole  form  a  mountainous  tract,  irom  100  to  150  miles 
in  width,  and  rising  in  some  parts,  1,500  or  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Like  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  they 
have  a  basis  of  primary  rocks,  covered  by  secondary  rocks, 
which  form  their  highest  points.  They  abound  in  metalUc 
minerals,  especially  lead  and  copper. 

The  Wisconsin,  or  Ouisconsin  Hills,  are  a  range  of  hilly, 
broken  country,  commencing  on  the  Ouisconsin  River,  and 
extending  north  to  Lake  Superior.  •  They  resemble  the  Ozark 
Mountains  in  their  geological  character,  and  metallic  produc- 
tions; and  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  them. 

The  Black  Hills  separate  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  its  branch- 
es, from  the  Missouri. 

493.  The  whole  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  generally  charac- 
terized by  the  fertility  of  secondary  and  alluvial  countries ;  and 
extends  through  such  a  range  of  latitudes  as  to  furnish  the 

*  principal  productions  of  hot  and  cold  climates. 

494.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  alluvial  regions 
lying  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  include  the  states  of  Loui'si- 
ana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  The  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
the  soil  renders  them  luxuriant  in  every  production  adapted  to 
the  climate. 

495.  In  the  middle  of  the  basin,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a 
mountainous  region,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, between  the  Ohio  and  the  Allegany  mountain.  It 
abounds  in  hills,  elevated  near  the  Ohio,  from  400  to  1,000 
feet  above  the  river,  and  higher  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mountains. 

This  region  rests  upon  limestone,  which  gives  great  fertility 
to  its  soil;  but  abounds  so  much  in  fissures  and  caves,  that  it 
is  liable  to  extreme  drought  in  the  summer,  by  the  sinking  of  the 
water.  It  is  in  some  degree  rugged ;  but  enjoys  a  temperate, 
healthy  climate,  and  is  capabljp  of  a  high  degree  of  cuhivation. 

496.  The  northern  division  of  this  part  of  the  basin,  betweett 
the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  lakes,  embiaees  the  stale* 
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of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  North-Western  Territory 
It  may  he  divided  into  three  parts;  the  hilly  country,  the  plain 
country,  and  the  valley  country. 

497.  The  hilly  country  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  sur- 
face, extending  from  the  Allegany  Ridge,  and  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  New-York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  the  ridge  running 
from  the  mouth  of  the  WM>ash  to  the  eastern  part  of  Lake 
Erie,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  and  Lake  £rie 
from  the  branches  of  the  Ohio.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  in 
many  places,  rugged  and  broken ;  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation. 

No  high  mouDtains  are  to  be  seen.  The  hills  usually  rise  from  600  to  800  ieet 
above  the  common  level,  which  is  about  1000  ieet  above  the  level  of  the  streams, 
or  the  water-table  of  the  country.  They  invariably  present  rounded  summits; 
Und  the  soil  is  generally  productive.  Numerous  fine  tracts  are  interspersed 
among  the  hills,  and  the  valleys  of  the  streams  are  extremely  fertile.  The 
bonks  of  the  streams  are  usually  abrupt  and  precipitous,  and  the  channels  deep. 

498.  The  plain,  or  undulcUing  country,  extends  from  the  hilly 
region  to  Lakes  Erie  and*  Michigan,  and  the  Fox  and  Ouiscon- 
sin  rivers.  On  entering  this  tract,  the  land  gradually  changes 
from  a  rough  to  an  undulating  surface ;  not  entirely  destitute 
of  hills,  but  rising  into  broad  and  gentle  swells  m  some  parts, 
and  subsiding  into  extensive  plains  in  others.  Three-fourths 
of  this  region  is  occupied  by  prairies  or  savannahs  remarkable 
for  the  richness  of  their  soil.  They  yield  a  spontaneous  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  herbage,  but  are  only  skirted  with  trees. 

499.  The  country  is  so  little  inclined,  that  the  streams  flow, 
sluggishly,  the  water  of  rains  stagnates  on  the  surface,  and 
the  exhalations  render  the  air  moist  and  unhealthy.  Extensive 
tracts  are  well  adapted  for  settlement,  but  many  parts  of  the 
country  must  remain  uninhabited  for  years,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  timber,  and  the  deficiency  of  mill-seats  and  springs. 

500.  The  valley  country  embraces  the  alluvial  tracts  in  the 
vales  of  the  streams  usually  called  bottoms.  They  are  com- 
posed of  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  soil,  deposited  by  the 
streams ;  and  vary  in  fertility,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
formation  from  which  the  streams  originated.  In  the  vale  of 
the  Ohio,  the  quality  of  the  soil  appears  to  improve  from  its 
source  downward. 

J%e  climate  of  the  valley  country  is,  almost  without  exception, 
unhealthy ;  but  cultivation  will  gradually  diminish,  and  perhaps 
remove  the  causes  of  disease,  by  clearing  the  land  of  putre- 
fying vegetation. 

The  most  extensive  tract  of  valley  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  caUed  the 
American  Bottom,  extending  about  81  miles  on  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Km- 
kaskias  to  the  Missouri.  Its  average  breadth  is  four  miles,  aikd  it  is  considerably 
elevated  abova  the  present  level  of  freshets.    It  is  generally  very  rich,  and  is  destt- 
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of  Umber,  except  on  the  inarf  ia  of  iHe  river.  Otber  bottomi  of  greet  extent 
«re  found  below  tbe  junctioo  of  the  MUsouri.  The  Ohio  bottoms  are  uniibrinlf 
iovered  with  deep  forests,  and  have  no  prairies  of  importanee. 

501 .  T*he  country  lying  between  the  Miaaias^^  and  Misiourif 
above  their  junction,  contains  no  mountains  of  any  magnitude. 
It  is  not  without  abrupt  hills  and  precipices;  but  is  charac* 
terized  bj  an  undulating  surface^  yariegated  by  broad  river 
vales,  and  tracts  of  upland.  It  is  almost  destitute  o£ forests,  and 
only  chequered  with  stripes  of  wood  land  on  the  borders  of  the 
streams.  The  bottoms  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  are  very 
rich,  and  generally  covered  with  timber;  but  prairies  become 
more  numerous  in  going  upward  from  their  junction.  The  soil 
of  this  region  is  probably  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any 
ether  tract  of  upland  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  scarcity  of 
Umber,  mUl^eals^  and  springs,  must  for  a  long  time  impede  its 
settlement. 

502.  The  tract  extending  south  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  Red 
River,  between  the  Mississippi,  longitude  96^  west,  has  a  sur- 
face much  diversified.  An  extensive  bottom  lies  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, extending  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Red  River,  which  con- 
tains large  swamps  of  cypress*trees,  almost  impenetrable  from 
the  under  growth  of  shrubs.  Tbe  Great  Swamp,  tbe  most  con- 
siderable of  these,  commences  near  the  head  of  this  tract,  and 
stretches  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  from  5  to  30  in  width. 

The  lowlands  on  the  Mississippi  are  bounded  by  the  region  of 
the  Ozark  Mountains,  With  the  exception  of  the  ailuvid  tracts 
on  the  borders  of  the  streams,  it  is  extremely  hilly  and  broken. 
The  mountains  rise  from  800  to  1,800  feet  above  the  streams, 
with  rounded  summits  and  often  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  have 
a  rocky  surface,  which  admits  only  a  scanty  growth  of  timber. 
The  portion  on  the  Missouo  and  its  brcuiches,  resembles  the 
country  north  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  prevalence  of  prairies  and 
the  scarcity  of  trees.  The  southern  part  is  better  supplied 
with  forests.  The  streams  are  rapid  and  furnished  with  mill- 
seats. 

503.  From  longitude  96°,  or  the  meridian  of  the  CouncU 
Bluffs,  to  the  Chippewan  Mountains,  is  the  Chreat  Anericwk 
Desert,  a  desert  region  of  400  miles  in  length  and  breadth^  or 
about  160,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  billy  country  latft 
described,  gradually  subsides  to  a  level  but  undulating  surface, 
wilh  nothing  to  limit  or  variegate  the  prospect,  but  here  and 
th^re  a  hiU,  knob,  or  insulated  tract  of  table-land. 

(happrooehing  within  100  miles  ofUu  Rocky  Mountains,  their 
iBOW^apped  summits  become  visible.  Here  tbe  hills  become 
aessftequent;  elevated  rocks  mote  abundant;  and  tbesoil  |»offe 
stertte,  until  we  reach  the  abrupt  chain  of  peaks  which  divide  it 
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from  the  western  declivity  of  North  America.  The  surface 
is  generally  naked,  and  not  a  thousandth  part  is  covered  with 
trees. 

Tbia  tract  is  separated  from  tbe  Cbippewan  Mountains  by  a  range  of  sand-stoiie 
ridges,  presenting  abrupt  and  precipitous  froits.  They  resemble  ruins  and  works 
of  art,  and  form  scenery  of  a  grand  and  interesting  character. 

The  inaiilated  table>]ands  rise  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  common  level,  sur- 
rounded, in  many  instances,  by  rugged  slopes  and  precipices,  and  give  to  the  whole 
Qtict  a  singular  appearance.  Their  surface  is  usually  waving,  and  occasionally 
rises  in  knobs  several  hundred  feet  high.  They  are  sometimes  covered  with  stuat- 
ed  trees,  but  are  often  nearly  bare. 

504.  The  predominant  soil  of  this  region  is  a  sterile  sand, 
and  large  tracts  are  oflen  to  he  met  with,  which  exhibit  scarcely 
a  trace  of  vegetation.  The  streams  are  broad  and  shallow, 
and  running  through  a  bed  of  sand,  are  liable  to  become  dry 
in  the  hot  season.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are 
usually  sunk  150  or  200  feet  below  the  common  level  of  the 
Country;  they  are  bounded,  in  some  places,  by  perpendicular 

Srecipices;  and  in  others  by  bluffs  or  banks  of  gentle  slope, 
lany  of  them  are  rich,  especially  near  the  mouths  of  the  riv- 
ers ;  but  towards  their  sources  become  sterile. 

The  salts  and  magnesia  mingled  with  the  soil,  are  often  so 
abundant  ^fi  to  destroy  vegetation.  The  waters  are  to  a  great 
extent  impure,  and  frequently  too  brackish  for  use. 

The  valley  of  the  Canadian  River  is  incrusted  to  a  great  extent,  with  salt  nearly 
pure,  resembling  ice  or  snow  in  its  appearance.  The  waters  of  the  river  are  so 
impregnated  with  salt  as  to  be  unfit  for  use;  and  this  is  tbe  case  with  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Arkansaw  and  the  Red  River.  These  streams  are  also  tinged  with  a 
deep  red,  from  the  soil  over  which  they  flow. 

"  In  regard  to  this  extensive  section,"  says  Major  Long, 
**  we  do  not  hesitate  in  giving  the  opinion  that  it  is  almost  whol- 
ly unfit  for  cultivation ;  and  of  course'  uninhabitable  by  a  peo- 
ple depending  upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence." 

Although  tracts  of  fertile  land,  considerably  extensive,  are  occasionally  to  be 
met  with,  yet  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water,  almost  uniformly  prevalent,  will 
prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  settling  the  country.  According  to 
the  best  intelligence  we  have,  the  country  both  northward  and  southward  of 
that  described,  commencing  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  and  Colorado,  and 
extending  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  is  throughout  of  a  simi- 
lar character. 

505.  The  basin  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  comprising  the  great  lakes, 
is  a  narrow  tract,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  highlands, 
which  separate  its  waters  from  those  of  the  surrounding  declivi- 
ties. It  resembles  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  with  which  it  is 
intimately  connected,  in  its  geology  and  soil,  from  lake  St.  Clair 
to  Montreal.  The  northern  parts  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  New-York,  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
Yania,  which  belong  to  this  basin,  are  generally  level,  and  are 
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equal  in  fertility  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  same 
extent. 

506.  The  basin  of  the  Columbia  river  is  about  900  miles  long, 
and  400  broad.  It  embraces  many  fertile  tracts,  some  of  which 
are  prairies,  and  others  covered  with  heavy  timber.  Its  cli- 
mate is  mild;  and  its  streams  abound  in  fish,  which  support 
numerous  villages  of  Indians  on  their  banks. 

INLAND    NAVIGATION. 

North  America  is  traversed  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  which  navigation  is  extended  to 
a  great  distance  into  the  interior. 

507.  The  Mississippi  and  its  branches  drain  the  great  central 
basin,  which  lies  between  the  Allegany  and  Chippewan  Moun- 
tains. On  the  Mississippi,  the  navigation  for  boats  of  consider* 
able  burden,  extends  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  On  the 
Missouri,  which  is  the  largest,  and  in  fact  the  principal  stream, 
it  reaches  to  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

From  the  secondary  character  of  the  country,  the  numerous 
branches  of  these  great  rivers  are  generally  navigable,  and  af- 
ford a  passage  from  almost  every  part  of  the  Western  States, 
and  the  vast  regions  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Ocean,  at  least  during  the  season  of 
high  water,  from  the  spring  to  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

508.  The  current  of  the  principal  streams  is  so  rapid,  that 
although  their  depth  would  admit  vessels  of  considerable  size, 
the  navigation  is  chiefly  by  means  of  steam 'boats.  Even  the 
ascent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  is  so 
difficult,  that  vessels  are  sometimes  delayed  30  days. 

The  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  attended  with  some  dan- 
ger, from  the  numerous  trees  fixed  in  its  bed,  which  are  called 
by  the  boatmen  p/an^ers  and  sawyers,  and  are  as  fatal  to  the  boats 
as  reefs  of  rocks.  Below  Natchez,  these  dangers  are  obviated 
by  the  depth  of  the  water.  Above  this  place,  they  become 
more  and  more  numerous,  and  difficult  to  pass:  but  the  main 
channel,  though  intricate,  aflbrds  depth  of  water  in  all  stages, 
sufficient  for  boats  of  5  or  6  feet  draft,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
From  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  220  miles,  the 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  at  low  water,  which  will  not 
admit  boats  drawing  more  than  3  feet.  The  current  probably 
averages  3|  miles  an  hour. 

509.  The  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  re- 
semble those  in  the  Mississippi,  but  are  much  greater.     This 
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itrMun  is  rapid  and  turbulent.  No  part  of  it  is  free  from  raltn, 
bars,  snags,  or  other  obstructions,  and  the  channel  is  very  in- 
tricate. From  March  to  July  or  August,  it  is  raised  by  fresh- 
ets to  such  a  height  as  to  admit  boats  of  any  burden ;  but  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  navi- 
gable, except  for  boats  drawing  2  or  2|  feet  of  water.  Its  ve- 
locity in  a  middle  stage  of  water  is  4^  miles;  in  freshets,  5| 
an  hour.     It  is  usually  blocked  up  with  ice  during  the  winter. 

510.  The  Ohio  is  navigable  for  boats  of  considerable  burden, 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
again  a  few  weeks  during  the  freshet  in  the  Autumn.  The  falls 
at  Louisville  can  be  passed  by  large  boats,  only  in  the  highest 
water.  During  low  water,  boats  of  small  burden  cannot  pass 
some  other  rapids  and  shoals;  and  the  river  is  fordable  in  many 
places. 

511.  The  Arkansaw  \a  the  next  branch  to  the  Missouri  in 
Mze.  It  has  only  short  periods  of  floods,  and  will  not  admit 
boats  of  considerable  burden.  A  part  of  its  channel  is  some- 
times dry.  The  CkmadiaUy  a  branch  of  the  Arkansaw,  1 ,000 
miles  in  length,  leaves  its  channel  dry,  during  a  large  part  of 
the  summer. 

51^«  The  Red  River  is  navigable  most  of  the  year  to  the 
Great  Rafl,  a  collection  of  timber  which  closes  the  passage,  500 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  River  SL  Francis  is  blocked  up  at 
its  mouth  by  rails  of  logs  and  drift  wood,  which  entirely  prevent 
the  passage  of  boats. 

513.  Tike  branches  cf  the  Missouri  are  usually  blocked  up 
at  their  mouths  after  the  freshets  in  July  until  the  next  spring, 
with  mud,  brought  down  by  the  Missouri.  They  are  of  course 
navigable  only  during  the  freshets. 

The  PliUU  is  a  broad,  shallow  stream,  fordable  in  almost  every 
part,  and  navigable  only  for  canoes  of  skins.  The  Yellow  Stone 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  branch  which  takes  the  name  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  is  navigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 

514.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  nearly  to  Montreal  for 
vessels  of  600  tons  burden,  where  it  is  obstructed  by  rapids.  The 
boat  navigation  continues  above  these  to  Ogdensburgh,  whence 
large  vessels  may  be  navigated  1 70  miles,  through  Ontario  to  Ni- 
agara. By  means  of  the  Welland  Canal,  vessels  drawing  6  .or  7 
feet  water  may  now  pass  into  Ontario;  and  thenpe  small  ves- 
sels may  proceed  to  Huron,  and  boats  by  a  canid  to  Superior. 

Above  the  falls  of  Niagara  there  is  a  naTigation  of  281  nulet  through  Lake 
"Ex'yty  for  vttvela  of  00  or  70  tons.  The  navigatioo  continnes  Iw  the  straits  of 
Detroit,  28  miles ;  Lake  St.  Clair,  20  miles ;  and  the  River  St.  Cfair,  00  miles,  to 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.    Between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  are  the  Rth 
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of  St.  Mary*a  Straitt,  along  a  part  of  which,  a  canal  has  been  formed  by 
the  British  Nortli-West  Fur  Company,  for  the  convenience  of  their  traders. 

515.  The  common  route  of  the  fur  traders  in  their  bark  ca- 
noes, is  from  the  St.  Lawrence  through  the  Ottawa  or  Grand 
River,  and  thence  by  a  short  portage  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and 
down  the  French  River  into  Lake  Huron.  This  route  is  one 
third  shorter  than  that  through  the  great  lakes. 

From  Lake  Huron,  they  proceed  through  Se  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  and  Lake 
Superior,  to  the  Grand  Portage,  9  miles  in  length,  which  brings  them  to  the  great 
northern  chain  of  lakes,  beginning  with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  at  the  distance  of 
1,000  miles  from  the  place  of  their  departure. 

The  River  St.  Lia\vrence,  above  Quebec,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lakes,  are 
frozen  over^  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  April;  but  an  easy  and  rapid 
conveyance  is  afforded  over  the  ice  by  means  of  sledges. 

516.  Lake    Champlain  is  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
emptying  into  it  by  the  River  Sorel,  or  Richeheu.     Vessels  of 
150  tons  may  ascend  this  river  12  or  14  miles;  and  boats,  to 
Chambly  or  St.  Johns.  From  this  place,  there  is  ship  navigation 
of  1 60  miles  on  the  lake,  to  the  shores  of  Vermont  and  New  York. 

The  River  St,  Fraficia,  one  of  whose  branches  rises  in  Lake 
St.  Francis,  and  another  in  Lake  Memphremagog,  is  also  a 
channel  of  navigation  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

517.  The  numerous  Rivers  on  the. eastern  declivity  of 
the  Apalachian  chain,  afford  the  advantages  of  a  good  inland 
navigation  to  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States.  In  all  those 
streams  which  flow  through  the  alluvial  region,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Roanoke,  the  tide  waters  of  the  ocean  terminate  at 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  varying  from  30 
to  120  miles.  From  the  Roanoke  to  the  Delaware,  they  ex- 
tend through  the  alluvial  region,  to  the  base  of  the  primitive 
bills;  but  in  no  river  south-west  of  the  Hudson  do  they  pass 
V>eyond  the  alluvial  region.  As  far  as  the  tides  flow,  the 
streams  are  generally  navigable  for  sloops. 

518.  In  passing  from  the  hilly  and  primitive,  to  the  flat  and  ah 
luvial  region,  the  streams  are  almost  uniformly  precipitated  over 
ledges  of  rocks,  by  rapids  which  obstruct  their  navigation  In- 
deed, the  boundafy  of  the  alluvion  marks  the  limits  of  naviga- 
tion from  the  sea.  It  passes  through  Milledgeville  on  the  Alta- 
maha — ^Augusta  on  the  Savannah — Columbia  and  Camden  on 
the  Santee — Richmond  on  the  James — ^Fredericksburg  on  the 
Rappahannock — ^Georgetown  on  the  Potomac — and  Trenton 
on  the  Delaware.  Above  the  rapids,  navigation  is  performed 
entirely  in  boats  propelled  by  oars  or  poles,  or  drawn  up  by 
Topes,  or  by  means  of  the  bushes'growing  on  their  banks. 

619.  The  Savannah  River  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Savan- 
nah, and  for  boats  350  miles  to  Augusta.  The  rivers  of  South 
Cwolina  are  navigable  nearly  through  the  alluvial  region,  and 

11* 
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there  are  some  good  karhars  at  their  mouths.  Tliaft  of 
Ckarksiont  which  is  formed  by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers, 
is  excellent;  and  is  connected  by  Cooper  River  and  the  San- 
tee  Canal,  with  the  Santee  River. 

520.  The  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  lined  with  a  range  of  low, 
sandy  islands,  enclosing  a  chain  of  sounds.  Their  entrances 
are  generally  obstructed  by  bars,  and  no  vessels  of  considera- 
ble size  can  enter.  But  the  streama  are  navigable  for  sloopa 
some  distance  into  the  interior. 

631.  The  Ckeaapeake  Bay  is  of  itself  an  inland  sea  of  con- 
siderable size;  and  with  the  numerous  streams  and  inlets  on  it» 
borders,  forms  an  important  channel  to  the  ocean  for  a  larger 
extent  of  country,  comprising  the  whole  of  Maryland,  and  the 
eastern  declivity  of  Virginia;  and  extending  through  the  mid- 
dle section  ofPennsylvania,  nearly  to  the  small  lakes  of  New 
Tork.  The  largest  ships  have  access  to  it»  shores^  and  proceed 
to  some  distance  in  several  of  its  streams.  Not  far  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  are  Hampton  Roads,  the  first  anchoring 
ground  for  vessels  from  the  ocean. 

52S.  The  Jatnss  River,  is  navigable  for  large  sh^sto  James- 
town, and  for  sloops  to  Richmond.  Around  the  falls  at  this 
place,  and  several  obstructions  above,  canals  are  formed,  which 
extend  the  boat  navigation  227  miles  above  Richmond. 

523.  The  Potomac  is  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden,  to 
the  navy-yard  at  Washington;  and  this  is  the  most  inland  point 
in  the  United  States,  to  >^ich  the  largest  vessels  have  access. 
Above  Washington,  there  are  five  falls  on  this  stream,  which 
are  rendered  passable  by  canals,  A  boat  navigation  is  thus 
opened  to  its  sources,  which  are  connected  with  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  by  the  great  Cumberland  Road. 

524.  The  Susquehannah  is  obstructed  at  its  entrance  inta 
Chesapeake  Bay,  by  a  series  of  rapids,  extending  40  miles,  to 
Columbia,  which  can  scarcely  be  ascended  by  boats.  Attempts 
have  been  made  at  great  expense,  to  remove  these  obstructions; 
and  a  canal  of  one  mile  in  length  has  been  cut  around  the  Cone- 
wago  Falls,  20  miles  above  Columbia.  But  the  navigation  of 
this  river  is  still  so  difiicult,  that  the  trade  is  principally  confined 
to  the  conveyance  of  timber  in  rafls,  and  of  produce  in  large  flat 
boats,  termed  arks,  firom  the  interior  to  the  bay.  Above  the  falls 
of  Conewago,  there  are  few  obstructions  in  the  Susquehannah 
to  the  boundaries  of  New-York,  and  batteaux  may  ascend  to 
its  very  sources. 

525.  The  Delaware  Bay  and  River  are  navigable  for  the  lar- 
gest shws  as  far  as  Philadelphia ;  but  the  ascent  is  often  muck  wO^ 
tarded  by  the  current.  Sloops  ascend  to  the  faUs  at  Trenton ,  misf* 
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boats  of  9  or  10  tons,  100  miles  farther,  to  Easton.  Iliis  riTer, 
with  its  branches,  the  Schw/fkill  and  Lehigh,  affords  inland 
navigation  to  a  long,  though  narrow  section  of  country,  com- 
prising the  eastern  part  of  Pennsjlvania,  and  the  western  part 
of  New  Jersey. 

A  ttmai  now  connects  the  Schuylkill  with  the  SoMaefaannah,  and  thna  mmm 
a  direct  navigtition  frooi  the  basin  of  the  SiwquehaDDah  to  Philadelphia  ana  tht 
ocean.  The  Lehigh,  one  of  its  branches,  has  been  rendered  navisable  fiir  a  part 
of  its  coarse,  to  open  a  conveyance  from  the  extensive  beds  ol  coal,  upon  its 
banks. 

526.  The  Rariian  River y  in  the  northern  part  of  New-Jer- 
sey, is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Brunswick,  within  28  miles  of 
the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Delaware;  and  the  Pas- 
saick  and  the  Hackensack  afford  a  short  inland  navigation. 
But  the  dry,  sandy  region  of  New  Jersey  on  the  south,  and 
the  mountainous  portion  on  the  north,  have  no  navigation  ex- 
cept from  their  borders;  and  there  are  few  harbors  on  the  east- 
em  coast. 

527.  The  Hudson  is  the  only  river  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  tide  passes  through  the  alluvial,  primitive,  and  tran- 
sition formations.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  the  city  of  Hud- 
son, and  sloops  of  considerable  burden  pass  through  all  the 
formations,  to  the  falls  of  the  secondary  country,  above  Troy, 
which  is  165  miles  from  the  ocean.  This  is  the  most  distant 
point  to  which  the  tides  flow,  and  sea-vessels  can  approach  in 
a  direct  line,  in  the  United  States.  At  its  mouth,  this  river 
forms  the  harbor  of  New  York,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  Northern  Canal  connects  the  Hudson 
with  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence; 
and  the  Western  Canal  with  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  rich  sec- 
ondary region  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  state.  This 
river  is  thus  made  the  grand  artery  of  an  inland  navigation,  by 
which  the  wealth  of  this  vast  tract  of  country  will  flow  to  the 
city  of  New- York. 

528.  In  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Hudson, 
the  tide  extends  only  a  small  distance,  and  the  navigation  is 
obstructed  by  the  falls  and  rapids  which  are  common  in  primi- 
tive countries. 

529.  The  Connecticut  River  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable size,  50  miles,  to  Hartford.      Several  canals  and 
locks  have  been  constructed  on  this  river,  ai  South  Hadley, 
Hanover,  and  some  intermediate  rapids,  which  extend  the  nav- 
.  igation  for  steam  boats  to  -Newbury,  at  the  month  of  Wells 

River,  in  Vermont.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut,  the 
Thames  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Norwich,  and  forms  the  fine 
harbor  of  New-London  at  its  mouth. 
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530.  ^arragan$et  Bay^  and  the  streams  which  empty  into 
it,  afford  easy  access  from  the  ocean  to  every  part  of  Rhode 
Island.  A  canal  extends  from  Worcester,  in  the  interior  of 
Massachusetts,  to  Providence,  and  furnishes  an  easy  convey- 
ance for  fuel  and  produce  to  this  flourishing  sea-port. 

531.  The  MeiTtmac  of  New  Hampshire,  is  much  obstructed 
by  rapids;  but  its  upper  waters  are  connected  with  Boston 
harbor  by  the  Middlesex  canal. 

532.  The  rivers  of  Maine  are  generally  obstructed  by  falls 
and  rapids.  The  Penobscot,  the  St.  John's,  and  the  western 
branch  of  the  Kennebec,  afford  a  boat  navigation  nearly  to 
their  sources.  The  heads  of  these  rivers  approach  within  no 
great  distance  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the 
portage  from  the  head  of  the  Kennebec  to  that  of  the  Chau- 
diere  River,  is  only  five  miles. 

533.  The  basins  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Atlantic  declivity  are  so  intimately  connected, 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  unite  them  by  an  inland  navi- 
gation; and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  accomplishing 
this  important  object. 

534.  79ie  waters  of  the  SL  Lawrence,  or  the  sreat  lakes,  have 
two  natural  communications  with  the  branches  of  the  Mississippi 
at  particular  seasons,  by  means  of  the  Fox  and  Chicago  Riv- 
ers, both  emptying  into  Lake  Michigan.  A  short  canal  would 
render  either  of  these  communications  permanent. 

The  Fox  Rivery  which  flows  into  the  branch  of  Lake  Michigan  called  Greeti 
Bay,  rises  near  the  Ouiaconsin  brancli  of  the  Mississippi,  and  afterwards  flows 
within  1^  miles  of  its  channel,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  short  portage,  over 
a  prairie.  During  the  season  of  high  water,  this  river  is  easily  navigable,  and 
the  intervening  ground  is  overflowed,  so  that  loaded  boats  may  pass  to  the  Ouia- 
consin,  which  anords  a  rapid  but  unobstructed  navigation  to  the  Mississippi. 

Another  communication  is  stated  to  exist  from  the  Chicago  River,  emptying 
into  the  south-western  corner  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  tlie  Illinois,  It  is  passed 
by  boats  of  60  tons,  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  and  is  open  nine  months  in  the 
year. 

535.  Through  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  JVorthem  Canal, 
passing  to  Lake  Champlain,  the  Atlantic  waters  are  united  with 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  iower  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Grand  Canal  of  New  York  will  form  a  similar  communication 
with  the  upper  lakes. 

Two  routes  have  been  proposed  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  western  Witters, 
by  means  of  the  Grand  Canal  of  New  York.  The  most  obvious  is  by  a  canal 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  branches  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  almost  completed.  The 
other  route  is  by  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  a  second  from 
Chicago  River  to  the  Illinois.  The  latter  route  is  but  little  longer  than  the  for 
mer;  and  the  navigation  would  probably  be  less  obstructed. 

536.  It  is  also  proposed  to  connect  the  Ohio  with  the  JSllantiCf 
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Dy  a  canal  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Monongahela  to  those 
of  the  Potomac,  which  will  pass  under  the  principal  ridge  of 
the  Allegany,  by  a  tunnel  two  miles  in  length.  There  is  now 
a  portage  communication,  by  means  of  the  Cumberland  road. 

The  state  of  Virgioia  proposes  another  portage  communication,  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  James  to  those  of  the  Great  Kanbawa ;  and  a  third  has  been  pn^ 
poeed  ID  Pennsylvania,  from  the  western  branch  of  the  Susquebannah,  to  Uie  AUe-. 
gany  River,  and  also  to  Lake  Erie. 

537.  Great  facilities  also  exist  for  the  establishment  of  an 
inland  navigation  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  from 
New-Hampshire  to  Georgia. 

The  Middlesex  Canal,  connects  the  Merrimac  River  above 
the  falls,  and  the  interior  of  New-Hampshire,  with  the  harjiior 
of  Boston,  From  this  harbor  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus  which  unites  Cape  Cod  to  the  main,  would 
form  a  communication  through  Mirraganset  Bay^  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  to  New  York.  The  Raritan  River  is  connected 
^th  the  Delaware  by  a  canal  of  28  miles,  with  only  an  eleva- 
tion of  30  feet  to  the  summit  level.  The  Delaware  Bay  ia 
united  to  the  Chesapeake  by  another,  of  22  miles,  between 
Christiana  and  Elk  River. 

All  these  canals. pass  through  a  flat  country.  It  is  somewhat  doubtfiil  wfae- 
tlier  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Cape  Cod  would  not  be  liable  to  obstrac* 
tioDs,  by  the  accumulation  of  sand ;  and  another  route  has  been  thoug ^  more 
likely  to  be  useful,  connecting  Boston  Harbor  with  Taunton  River,  which  empties 
into  N arraganset  Bay,  by  a  canal  26  miles  in  length,  rising  138  feet. 

538.  Afler  descending  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  JSorfolk,  on 
the  Elizabeth  River,  there  is  a  canal  passing  through  the 
Great  Dismal  Stoamp,  which  extends  the  navigation  to  •/U6e- 
marle  Sound.  From  this  sound  a  range  of  low  islands  extends 
along  the  coast  to  Florida,  which  mrms  an  inland  passage 
nearly  the  whole  distance.  A  part  of  this  distance  may  be 
traversed  by  the  canal  which  connects  the  Santee  River  with 
the  harbor  of  Charleston. 

539.  On  the  western  declivity  of  North  •America,  the  principal 
river  is  the  Columbia.  It  is  from  one  to  three  miles  wide  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Vessels  of  300  tons  may  ascend 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Multnomah,  125  miles;  and  sloops,  to  the 
head  of  the  tide  waters,  sixty  miles  farther.  At  the  distance 
of  SOO  miles  from  the  mouth,  there  are  two  rapids  which  re- 
quire a  short  portage:  but  except  these,  the  boat  navigation  is 
uninterrupted  as  far  as  the  great  falls,  260  miles  from  the  sea. 
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ARCTIC   REGIONS. 


540.  The  Arctic  Regions  have  not  been  fully  explored; 
but  appear  to  comprise  a  considerable  extent  of  land,  of  which 
North  Greorgia,  Greenland,  and  the  island  of  Spitzbersen,  are 
the  principal  portions  known.  Greenland  and  the  neighbor- 
ing regions  have  usually  been  considered  as  belonging  to 
North  America;  but  the  channel  of  Barrow's  Straits  has  been 
penetrated  to  114°  west  longitude;  the  sea  has  been  seen  at 
two  places,  between  this  and  Beering's  Straits,  by  Heame, 
Franklin,  and  Mackenzie ;  and  it  is  probable  there  is  no  bar- 
rier but  ice,  to  interrupt  the  passage  across. 

541.  The  aspect  of  these  regions,  is  di'eary  and  desolate  in 
the  extreme.  The  coasts  alone  appear  to  be  habitable ;  and 
these  present  a  surface  of  snow,  varied  with  mountains  of  ice, 
during  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  A  scanty  but  beautiful 
vegetation  appears,  for  a  short  period  in  the  summer.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  naked,  barren  mountains,  covered  with 
perpetual  ice,  and  interspersed  with  vast  glaciers. 

The  rivers  are  neither  numerous  nor  large.  The  waters  and 
torrents  of  the  summer,  are  chiefly  converted  into  masses  of 
ice  during  the  winter;  and  the  inhabitants  and  travellers  de- 
pend on  melted  snow  for  their  drink.  These  dreary  regions 
are  but  thinly  populated,  either  with  men  or  animals. 
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542.  South  of  South  America  are  the  uninhabited  islands  of 
SotUh  Georgia,  Sandmch  Land,  and  the  newly  discovered 
Souih  Shetland  Isles,  whose  limits  are  not  yet  known.  They 
are  the  only  tracts  of  land  known,  near  the  Antarctic  Circle. 
They  present  even  a  more  barren,  desolate  appearance  than 
the  Arctic  Regions ;  and  are  scarcely  habitable  on  account  of 
the  cold 
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(23.)  Physical  Sections  of  Europe, 
I*        From  the  Jitlantic  to  the  Ural  Mountains  in  lat,  65^. 

II.  From  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 

III.  From  the  J^orth  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 

543.  Europe  is  very  irregular  in  its  figure,  and  deeply  in- 
dented with  seas,  bays  and  gulfs,  which  give  a  sea  coast  to 
every  country  except  Switzerland,  and  the  small  states  of  Ger- 
many. They  also  divide  it  into  small  portions,  which  do  not 
ftdmit  the  extensive  basins  and  majestic  rivers,  so  common  in 
America. 

MOUNTAINS. 

544.  The  surface  of  Europe  presents  two  principal  high- 
lands— ^the  Alpine  highlands  on  the  south,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian on  the  north. 

The  southern,  or  Alpine  highlands,  have  their  centre  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  send  forth  branches  which  traverse 
two  thirds  of  Germany  and  France,  and  the  whole  of  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  They  pass  through  the  north  of 
Saxony  to  the  Baltic,  and  through  the  north  of  Germany 
nearly  to  the  North  Sea,  gradually  descending  to  low  ranges 
of  hills.  They  extend  through  Poland  and  Russia  by  the 
Valdai  Hills,  which  connect  them  with  the  northern  highlands 
and  the  Ural  mountains. 

The  principal  mountains  are  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Carpathian^  and  the  Appenine  Mountains. 

646.  The  Alps  are  the  most  celebrated  mountains  in  Europe 
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for  their  height  and  grandeur.  This  chain  divides  Italy  on  the 
north,  from  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  It  stretches 
in  a  crescent^ike  form,  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  tQ 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  where  it  unites  with  a  branch  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  Its  length  is  about  600  miles,  and  its  breadth  in  some 
places  exceeds  100;  the  whole  comprising  various  chains,  or 
oranches.  The  Alps  are  broken  into  lony  peaks,  separated 
by  narrow  valleys  and  dreadful  chasms*  several  thousand  feet 
deep.  Many  of  these  rocky  masses  appear  like  mountains 
piled  upon  mountains,  till  their  summits  rise  above  the  clouds, 
and  viewed  from  above,  resemble  islands  emerging  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  These  mountains  are  chiefly  from  4,000 
to  12,000  feet  high,  and  many  are  clad  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  most  rugged  part  of  this  chain  is  that  between  Savoy  and 
the  Valais,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mont  Blanc,  the  chief  of  the 
group,  rears  its  head  to  the  height  of  15,660  feet,  and  may  l>e 
seen  at  the  distance  of  140  miles. 

From  these  elevations,  numerous  lakes  and  some  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Europe  derive  their  origin.  Impetuous 
torrents  descend  from  their  sides,  the  sources  of  which  are 
often  above  the  ordinary  elevation  of  the  clouds. 

546.  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  generally  abound 
with  woods  and  pastures,  remarkable  for  their  luxuriant  ver- 
dure. The  middle  regions,  to  which  the  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds resort  with  their  cattle  and  flocks  during  the  summer, 
produce  a  great  variety  of  odoriferous  herbs,  plants,  and 
shrubs,  and  are  enriched  with  excellent  springs.  The  upper 
dwision  is  chiefly  composed  of  rugged,  and  almost  inaccessible 
rocks,  often  hidden  beneath  perpetual  snow. 

In  ascending  the  Alps,  the  traveller  experiences  all  the  vari- 
eties of  European  clunate,  and  every  season  of  the  year.  A 
few  paces  conduct  him  from  the  flowers  of  summer  to  the  un- 
dissolved snows  of  winter.  The  elevated  valleys  are  filled  with 
glaciers:  and  tremendous  avalanches  sometimes  tumble  from 
their  clifls. 

547.  The  chain  of  Mount  Jura  is  an  important  branch  of 
the  Alps,  extending  north-east  from  Geneva,  and  forming  the 
boundary  bistween  Switzerland  and  France.  It  is  thence  con« 
tinued  under  the  name  of  ^  Vosges,  and  separates  the  streams 
and  basins  of  France  fr(Hn  those  of  Germany.  This  chain  has 
an  elevati<»t  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet,  and  is  covered  with  snow 
tkie  greater  part  of  the  year. 

548.  Next  in  celebrity  are  the  Pyrenees ,,  which  separate 
France  from  Spain,  and  extend  from  d^  Mediterranean  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  or  about  250  miles  in  lengA.    Their  bveaM 
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varies  from  50  to  100  miles.  This  chain  does  not  attain  the 
height  of  many  of  the  Alpine  summits.  The  highest  peaks, 
however,  which  are  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  chain,  are 
about  1 1 ,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  east  of  the  Rhone,  the  chain  of  Lozere,  and  the  Ce- 
venneSy  (or  Sevennes,)  proceeds  north,  from  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  sources  of  the  Loire. 

549.  The  composition  and  aspect  of  the  Pyrenees  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Alps,  as  they  not  only  contain  calcareous  mat- 
ter, but  large  masses  of  sea-shells  and  other  marine  substances. 
The  northern  and  eastern  parts  are  the  most  smooth  and  fer- 
tile, while  the  south  and  west  exhibit  the  sterile  and  rugged 
scenery  that  characterizes  the  higher  Alps.  There  are  more 
than  50  defiles  or  passes  through  these  mountains;  but  only  6 
are  passable  for  carriages!  Many  of  these  are  7,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent  on  the  side  of  Spain  is  steep. 
and  rugged;  on  the  side  of  France,  it  is  generally  gradual  and 
easy. 

Neither  of  these  chains  is  abundant  in  mineral  treasures. 
These  mountains,  like  the  Alps,  have  their  glaciers,  and  are 
subject  to  avalanches,  which  seldom  fail  to  carry  destruction 
in  their  progress. 

550.  The  grand  and  extensive  ridge  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains,  extends  in  a  semicircular  form,  from  the  southern  point 
of  Silesia,  about  .46^  north  latitude,  and  23*>  east  longitude,  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Hungary,  sending  off  branches  to  Tran- 
sylvania and  Wallachia.  The  whole  len^rth  of  this  chain  is 
about  500  miles;  but  its  highest  summits  do  not  exceed  8,000 
or  9,000  feet,  and  few  of  them  reach  this  elevation. 

The  form  of  these  mountains  is  generally  pyramidal,  and 
most  of  their  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.*  Their 
sides  are  clothed  with  extensive  forests,  particularly  of  pines 
and  firs,  enriched  with  a  variety  of  mineral  treasures. 

551.  The  chain  oi  Mount  Hc^mus,  and  the  mountains  of  Tur- 
key, have  been  too  little  explored  by  modern  travellers  to  give 
us  any  correct  materials  for  description. 

55:2.  The  Apennines  are  that  branch  of  the  Alpine  highlands 
which  pass  off  from  the  Alps  at  Genoa,  and  traverse  the  whole 
of  Italy  from  north  to  south.  In  the  southern  provinces,  they 
divide  themselves  into  two  chains,  one  of  which  turns  off  to 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  the  other  terminates  at  the  Capo  di 
Lieuca.     Many  of  these  mountains  are  dormant  or  extinct  vol- 
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eanoes,  tm  is  fiiUj  proTed  by  the  lava  mad  yolcanic  rocks  fbmd 
upon  their  Bummits,  even  to  the  north  of  Rome.  Thej  are 
generally  of  less  elevation  than  the  Alps,  and  are  frequentlj 
covered  with  trees  to  the  very  top.  Some  parts  present,  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  the  naked,  desolate  appearance  which 
belongs  to  volcanic  regions. 

553.  These  mountains  divide  Italy  into  two  principal  declivi- 
ties, and  give  rise  to  most  of  its  rivers.  Various  branches  di- 
verge from  them,  which  give  an  undulatory  appearance  to  the 
whole  country.  Different  parts  of  the  group  have  different 
names,  chiefly  local  in  their  use. 

There  are  several  smaller  groups  of  mountains  which  are 
considered  subordinate  to  the  Apennines.  One  lies  on  the 
north  of  the  Tiber,  another  on  the  south,  and  another  on  the 
Adriatic.  A  fourth  is  composed  of  Vesuvius,  Solfaterra,  and 
the  volcanic  mountains  and  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

554.  The  nunintains  of  Spain  generally  traverse  it  from  east 
to  west,  between  the  channels  of  the  rivers;  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  chains  of  Biscay,  Castile,  Toledo,  Morena,  and 
Nevada.  The  two  central  chains  are  said  to  contain  great 
quantities  of  granite ;  but  they  are  generally  secondary.  Their 
elevation  is  not  great.  The  serrated  or  saw-like  appearance  of 
their  summits,  has  given  them  the  name  of  Sierra.  They  are 
covered  with  snow  only  a  few  months  in  the  year.  Long  ran- 
ges of  moderate  sized  hills  lie  between  them,  which  render  the 
whole  surface  of  Spain  uneven  and  waving. 

555.  The  Scandinavian  Highlands  take  their  name  from  the 
ancient  peninsula  of  Scandinavia.  They  commence  in  Nor- 
way, and  passing  through  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Finland,  ex* 
tend  with  some  interruption  to  the  Ural  Mountains. 

The  principal  chain  is  that  of  the  Norwegian  mountains, 
which  separate  Norway  from  Sweden,  •  The  middle  portion  of 
the  chain  is  called  Dofrafield,  and  this  name  has  usually  been 
applied  to  the  whole.  They  commence  about  latitude  59°,  and 
extend  more  than  1,000  miles  from  south  to  north,  gradually 
diminishing  in  height  as  they  approach  the  Northern  Ocean» 
The  highest  summits  are  inferior  in  elevation  to  those  of  the  Py- 
renees, and  perhaps  to  those  of  the  Carpathian  ridge;  but  they 
derive  from  their  northern  situation,  all  the  horrors  of  perpetual 
winter.  Forests  of  pine  which  flourish  in  the  rigor  of  a  cold 
climate,  clothe  their  sides  to  a  conjiiderable  height,  furnishing 
inexhaustible  stores  of  valuable  timber  for  the  more  southern 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Norwegian  Chain  also  yields  mar- 
ble, iron,  copper,  and'other  useful  minerals, 

556.  These  mountains  send  ofl^  several  branches  in  Sweden 
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•nd  Norway,  and  extend  through  Finland,  under  the  name  of 
the  Oionetz  Mouniains.  They  have  been  little  examined,  but 
do  not  appear  to  attain  a  great  height  in  any  part.  From  the 
ekam  of  OloneiZy  a  range  of  highlands  extends  south  to  Peters* 
burgh,  which  seems  to  connect  the  chain  Mrith  the  southern  or 
Alpine  Highlands.  Tlie  most  considerable  portion  is  the  Val- 
dat  Hills f  which  give  rise  to  the  Volga;  and  these  are  only 
1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

557.  From  60°  to  67°  of  north  latitude,  the  Ural  Mountains 
constitute  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  stretching 
through  a  space  of  more  than  1,200  miles.  This  ridge,  there- 
fore, exceeds  in  length  any  of  those  already  mentioned ;  but  its 
height  is  not  proportional,  the  loftiest  summits  being  less  than 
5,(KX)  feet.  The  people  who  live  in  its  vicinity,  style  it  Semenoi 
Poias— -the  girdle  of  the  world.  After  the  Ural  mountains  en- 
ter Asia,  they  separate  into  two  branches;  one  of  which  ex- 
tends towards  the  Altaian  Chain,  and  the  other  to  the  Cauca- 
Mn  Isthmus.  The  northern  part  is  imperfectly  known;  but 
IS  supposed  to  stretch  nearly  parallel  to  the  River  Oby,  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  and  across  the  islands  of  Nova  Zembla. 

The  U^iest  sumniits  are  composed  of  granite,  and  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  These  mountains  slope  much  more  on 
the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side.  They  are  generally 
covered  with  forests,  often  diversified  with  rich  valleys,  beauti- 
^l  meadows,  and  fine  transparent  lakes.  The  central  parts 
abound  in  valuable  minerals  and  metallic  ores,  llie  richest 
mines  are  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
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558.  The  surface  of  Europe ,  may  be  considered  generally, 
^  divided  into  three  great  portions;  the  northern  and  southern 
highlands,  and  the  great  lowland  which  lies  between  them. 

The  Scandinavian  Highlands,  including  Norway,  Siveden, 
Lapland,  and  Finland,  as  far  as  Petersburgh,  are  almost 
exclusively  primitive;  and  have  all  the  ruggedness  which 
belongs  to  primitive  regions.  The  secondary  rocks  appear 
only  on  the  borders  of  the  Cattegate,  €uid  some  of  the  great 
lakes. 

559.  The  character  of  the  ^pine  Highlands  has  been  al- 
ready described.  They  are  surrounded  by  the  transition  and 
secoBdary  formations,  in  Spain  and  Italy  on  the  south,  and 
France  and  Germany  on  the  north. 

A  very  extensive  and  TegulBLvJormation  of  secondary  limestone 
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extends  from  the  Crimea,  along  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  and 
Bohemian  Mountains,  to  Ratisbon ;  and  thence  along  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Mediterranean.  These  re- 
gions have  much  of  the  roughness  of  a  primitive  country,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  fertility ,  and  rich  deposits  of  mineral  treasures. 
.   560.  To  this  succeeds  a  level  tract  on  the  north,  forming  the 

great  kneland  of  Europe,  which  reaches  to  the  shores  of  the 
altic  and  the  North  Sea,  including  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
the  north  of  France,  Grermany ,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  extending 
with  few  exceptions,  through  all  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  to 
the  secondary  and  transition  range  which  borders  on  the  Black 
Sea.  This  tract  is  generally  very  level  and  fertile,  and  is 
traversed  by  numerous  navigable  streams. 

561.  The  northern  part  of  Germany  is  one  immense  plain, 
descending  gently  towards  the  sea;  and  there  are  no  conside- 
rable mountains  within  150  miles  of  the  shore.  This  lowland 
extends  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Russia,  and  forms  ex- 
tensive steppes.  The  northern  part  of  Russia  is  allied  to  the 
lowlands  in  its  character,  and  has  one  steppe  which  extends 
from  the  northern  Dwina  to  the  Petchora. 

562.  In  Denmark,  the  J^Tetherlands,  and  the  portions  of  Prus- 
sia, Poland  and  Russia,  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  North 
Seas,  the  land  descends  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
forms  extensive  marshes.  Holland  indeed,  is  to  a  great  extent 
below  the  level  of  the  waters,  and  is  protected  by  banks  from 
their  inundations. 

563.  By  observing  the  course  of  the  rivers,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Europe  may  be  traversed  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east, 
without  crossing  any  considerable  river.  We  thus  discover  an 
elevated  ridge  of  land,  which  divides  the  streams  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic  and  Baltic,  from  those  which  empty  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Seas.  It  may  be  traced  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  by  the  Valdai  Hills  and  the  Carpathian  Chain,  to 
the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Europe  is  thus  divided  into  two  grand  declivities ;  the  north- 
western and  the  south-eastern.  These  are  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  smaller  basins,  corresponding  to  the  seas  which  re- 
ceive their  waters. 

564.  The  Baltic  and  J^Torth  Seas  form  the  receptacle  for  the 
numerous  rivers  of  one  division  of  the  northern  declivity,  which 
extend  in  a  circle  around  the  shores  of  these  seas,  from  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Rhine,  to  the  southern  cape  of  Norway.  It  em- 
braces the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Germany,  Prussia,  Poland, 
the  eastern  part  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  may  be  called  the 
internal  division  of  Uie  northern  declivity.    The  extenwl  divi- 
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sion  of  the  decliyitj  embraces  those  portions  whose  waters 
tmpty  into  the  Atlantic  and  Northern  Ocean,  includineNorth- 
ern  Kussia,  Liapland,  Norway,  and  the  western  parts  ofFran«e; 
5S5.  The  southern  declivity  is  divided  into  three  portions: — 
1.  The  extensive  level  in  the  south-east  of  Russia,  which  is 
drained  by  the  Don  and  the  Volga. — 2  The  basin  of  the  Dan- 
ube between  the  Carpathian  Chain  and  the  Chain^of  Mt.  Hae- 
mus,  embracing  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  the  southern  king- 
doms of  Germany. — 3.  The  three  peninsulas  of  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  These  peninsulas  are  traversed  by  chains 
of  mountains,  which  give  to  each  its  peculiar  system  of  high- 
lands and  declivities. 

INLAND   NAVIGATION. 

566.  Europe  is  so  much  penetrated  by  the  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  traversed  by  so  many  rivers,  that  the  internal  navigation 
is  extensive  and  easy.  Few  parts  are  destitute  of  a  direct 
communication  with  the  ocean;  and  its  northern  and  southern 
seas  have  been  connected  in  several  places  by  canals  of  no 
great  length,  uniting  the  different  streams  of  the  central  lowland. 

567.  The  Volga  is  navigable  from  the  Caspian  Sea  2,000 
nules  to  Rchef,  130  miles  north-west  of  Moscow,  and  on  the 
Oka  branch  to  Vishnei  Vblotchock,  midway  between  Moscow 
wid  Petersburgh ;  thence  by  the  Tvertza  and  a  canal,  it  com- 
municates with  Lake  Ladoga,  the  Neva,  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 

To  avoid  the  danfferous  navigation  of  Lake  Ladoga,  a  canal  has  been  cut 
Uong  it8  margin,  from  the  Volkof  directly  to  the  Ifeva.  By  the  She$kna,a*' 
*^r  of  its  branches,  the  Volga  communicates  tlirough  the  canal  of  Mariev 
With  Lake  On^[a,  which  empties  into  Ladoga  by  the  River  Svir. 

It  i«  propo0ea  to  connect  Lake  Onega  with  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  White  Sea, 
and  thus  form  a  direct  communication  from  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  interior 
of  the  continent. 

568.  The  Dnieper  is  navigable  on  the  principal  stream  as 
fw  as  Smolensk,  more  than  800  miles,  and  is  only  once  inter- 
nipted  in  this  distance,  by  a  train  of  rapids  of  40  miles  in  length. 
These  can  be  passed  in  boats  only  at  high  water.  By  the  ca- 
oal  from  the  Prypec  branch,  it  is  connected  with  the  Niemen. 
^y  the  Beresina  and  the  Beresinsky  canal,  it  is  united  to  the 
L)wina;  aitd  thus  furnishes  a  water  communication  from  Riga, 
on  the  Baltic,  to  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

569.  The  Don,  toward  its  mouth,  is  divided  into  two  streams, 
^d  excepting  in  a  season  of  flood,  is  scarcely  navigable.  Its 
mouth  is  also  obstructed  with  sand,  so  that  only  flat-bottomed 
vessels  can  pass. 

One  of  iu  branches  is  connected  with  the  Oka  branch  of  the  Volga.    A  canal 
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diraeilf  firoai  dM  Doa  to  tkt  Vclgm,  wbere  thmy  appvoack  BBurefll  amIi  oikar^ 
hM  b«Hi  propOMd  tivt  never  executed. 

570.  The  Rhine  is  the  great  chaBnel  of  commerce  for  mte* 
rior  Grermanj,  and  is  navigable  from  Switzerland  to  the  Sea. 
The  current  is  generally  rapid,  flowing  from  four  to  five  miles 
an  hour.  The  chief  descending  trade  commenced  at  Baale. 
Eaw  loaded  boats  ascend  so  high  as  this;  but  boats  of  180  tons 
eome  to  Strasburgh.  Colof^ne  is  the  chief  seat  of  commerce 
on  the  Rhine,  the  goods  bemg  here  transhipped  in  the  large 
Rhine  ships,  built  expressly  for  the  river,  often  carrying  1,000 
tons,  but  drawing  only  five  or  six  feet  of  water. 

61 1 .  Holland  is  so  much  intersected  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine,  and  numerous  artificial  canals,  that  inland  navigation  is 
extended  through  the  very  streets  of  their  cities,  and  to  the  in- 
terior of  their  farms.  The  low  and  flat  surface  of  the  country 
has  rendered  many  embankments  and  canals  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  drain  ofl*  its  waters. 

The  interior  navigation  is  also  continually  extended  by  the 
large  cavities  left  in  cutting  turf  for  fuel;  which  are  often  10 
or  12  feet  below  the  surface  of  low  water,  and  soon  become 
lakes.  Almost  all  travelling  and  transportation  is  on  the  ca- 
nals, in  boats  drawn  by  horses,  which  are  called  tracks chuiis. 
Many  of  the  canals  admit  of  ship  navigation;  but  the  vessels 
chiefly  in  use  are  the  Rhine  ships. 

.  672.  Belgium,  or  the  southern  Netherlands,  is  also  pervaded 
by  numerous  canals.  The  Scheldt  is  connected  with  Ostend 
on  the  coast,  by  a  canal  which  passes  from  Ghent  through 
Bruges  to  that  port,  and  admits  vessels  from  300  to  500  tons. 
Branches  proceed  from  this  canal  along  the  coast,  to  Dunkirk. 

Other  canals,  which  are  navigable  for  small  vessels,  connect 
the  Scheldt  with  Brussels  and  Louvain.  The  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  ceases  at  Valenciennes.  From  this  place  a  canal 
passes  to  the  River  SommSy  and  another  from  the  Somme  to 
the  Oise,  a  branch  of  the  Seine,  which  forms  a  communication 
between  the  rivers  of  the  Netherlands  and  France. 

573.  The  slopes  of  the.  French  rivers  are  well  adapted  to 
inland  navigation,  but  very  little  is  carried  on.  The  Seine^ 
from  its  mouth  to  Rouen,  is  obstructed  by  shifting  beds  of  sand, 
and  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  it  is  navigable  only  four  months  in 
the  year.  The  great  boats  of  Rouen  carry  380  tons,  and  are 
drawn  by  12  horses  to  Paris,  in  18  or  20  days;  but  land  car- 
riage is  often  preferred  to  this  tedious  navigation. 

574.  The  navigation /rom  the  Scheldt  to  the  Seine,  is  extended 
by  the  canal  of  Orleans  to  the  Loire.  The  Canal  of  Burgundy 
unites  the  Seine  to  the  Saone,  a  branch  of  the  Rhone;  and  the 
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Cafkil  of  ike  CerUre,  connects  the  Loire  with  the  same  river. 
A  canal  has  also  been  commenced  to  connect  the  Rhine  on, 
the  borders  of  France,  with  the  Rhone,  and  with  the  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Atlantic.  The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  are  also  connected  by  means  of  the  Garonne  and 
the  Canal  of  the  Languedoc,  as  already  described,  §424. 

575.  Spain  is  traversed  by  so  many  ridges  of  mountains, 
that  it  has  few  advantages  for  inland  navigation.  Several  ca- 
nals have  been  proposed,  and  two  were  commenced  long  since ; 
but  done  are  yet  completed. 

576.  The  Danube  affords  a  navigation  of  about  1 ,600  miles. 
Below  Belgrade,  it  is  obstructed  by  cataracts;  but  has  a  free 
navigation  above,  as  far  as  Ulm.  Its  upper  branches  are  too 
rapid  for  navigation;  but  the  lower  branches,  the  Inn,  the 
Save,  the  Drave  and  the  Teysse,  or  Theiss  are  navigable  for 
some  distance.  Several  canals  have  been  dug  to  extend  its 
mland  navigation,  and  scarcely  any  part  of  the  basin  of  this 
noble  stream  is  far  distant  from  navigable  waters. 

577.  The  great  plain  which  forms  the  ^orth  of  Germany , 
.  Prussia  and  J^oland,  is  traversed  by  several  large  rivers  and 

their  branches,  which  give  almost  every  portion  of  the  country 
the  advantages  of  inland  navigation.  In  the  northern  parts 
tnere  are  numerous  lakea^  which  might  easily  be  connected. 

578.  The  Ems  and  the  Weser  are  both  navigable — ^the  lat- 
ter for  100  miles  to  the  Hartz  Mountains.  The  Elbe  is  naviga- 
ble from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia;  and  from  a  little  distance 
above  Dresden,  to  Hamburgh,  it  is  uhobstructed.  It  is  con- 
aected  by  means  of  the  Havel  and  the  Spree,  with  a  canal  to 
the  Oder,  A  small  canal  of  ancient  date  also  passes  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  free  city  of  Lubeck. 

579.  The  Oder  is  navigable  above  Breslau,  about  300 miles; 
hut  its  mouth  is  somewhat  obstructed.  The  Wartha,  one  of 
its  branches,  is  navigable  200  miles  into  Poland;  and  from 
this  stream  a  canal  passes  to  the  Vistula. 

580.  The  Vistula  is  navigable  from  Austrian  Gallicia  to  the 
Baltic  at  Dantzic,  nearly  4O0  miles;  and  its  branches,  the  Bog 
and  JVoroM,  about  100  miles  each.  Their  streams  convey  the 
produce  of  Poland  to  Dantzic,  in  barges  of  from  30  to  60  tons. 

Tbe  delta  of  the  Vistula  for  some  distance,  is  an  embanked  country,  intersect^ 
^  \^  many  navisable  canals.  Tbe  great  body  of  tbe  river  falls  into'tbe  Frisebe 
"ftui  hjf  wbich  the  navigation  is  continued  to  Koniffsburgb,  on  tlie  River  Pregel 
^ich  IS  navigable  30  miles  farther.  The  Vistula  is  connected  through  tbe  Bog, 
ud  a  canal  to  tbe  Dneister ;  and  by  another  canal  to  the  Dneiper.  The  Niemeo 
»  also  connected  with  the  Dneiper. 

681.  ^a  ggries  of  canals  between  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Visiur 
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la,  and  the  JVf«ii€i»,  form  an  inland  narigation  from  Haidb^rgh 
and  the  North  Sea  through  Prussia  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  a 
distance  of  800  miles.  It  is  chiefly  through  these  rirers,  with 
a  few  canals  of  no  great  length  or  eleyation.  The  course  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  at  the  distance 
of  lOO  miles. 

562.  'Italy  has  been,  from  ancient  times,  traversed  by  navi- 
gable canals,  most  of  which  have  been  constructed  in  the  north- 
em  part.  The  basin  of  the  Po  is  traversed  by  numerous  ca- 
nals, designed  to  connect  its  branches  and  irrigate  the  country. 
They  have  been  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the  rapidity 
of  this  stream  and  its  branches,  and  the  great  height  to  which 
they  are  often  raised,  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Alps. 

Bologna  u  connected  with  Ferrara  by  a  canal  24  miles  in  length ;  and  from 
Perrara,  there  is  an  inhuid  navigation  to  Venice,  by  means  of  canals  ^nd  the 
Kiver  Fo.  The  canal  which  connects  Leghorn  wkh  the  river  Arno,  and  the 
city  of  Florence  is  the  most  considerable  in  Tuscany.  Its  waters  flow  from  the 
Amo;  but  the  descent  is  so  gradual,  that  boats  are  drawn  up  with  ease. 

583.  The  coasts  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Ftn/an^,  are  bor- 
dered by  innumerable  islands  and  bays.  The  whole  interior 
of  Sweden  is  interspersed  with  lakes  of  various  sizes.  They  < 
are  fed,  connected,  and  discharged  by  large  rivers,  which  are 
generally  interrupted  by  rapids,  oflen  dangerous.  The  neces- 
sity of  inland  navigation  has  led  the  hardy  people  of  the  north 
to  a  boldness  in  passing  over  cataracts  of  some  height,  which  is 
almost  beyond  credibility.  The  rivers  of  Norway  are  still  of 
little  juse  in  commerce,  except  in  floating  down  trees  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea. 

584.  The  River  Gotha,  in  Sweden,  by  which  Lake  Wenner 
is  discharged  into  the  Baltic,  is  interrupted  by  the  cataracts  of 
Trolhetta,  which  have  been  avoided  by  a  canal.  Another  ca- 
nal is  commenced  from  Lake  Wenner  to  the  Baltic,  which  will 
complete  the  navigation  from  Gottenburgh  and  the  Cattegate, 
across  Sweden  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  render  the  trade  of 
Sweden  independent  of  Denmark. 

The  Ldtke  Maler  is  connected  with  the  neighboring  LakeHielmar,  by  a  caniU. 
Another  canal  connects  it  with  the  province  of  Dalerne,  at  the  head  of  the  DabI, 
and  affords  conveyance  for  large  quantities  of  iron  to  the  capital. 

585.  In  Denmarky  the  River  Eyder,  which  flows  into  the 
North  Sea,  is  connected  by  the  canal  of  Kiel  with  the  Baltic. 
The  passage  admits  vessels  of  120  tons,  and  2,000  or  3,000 
ships  have  passed  in  a  year.  But  the  Eyder  is  much  obstruct- 
ed with  shifting  sands ;  and  many  still  prefer  the  longer  route 
through  the  sound,  or  Cattegate. 

586.  Chreat  Britain  is  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  its  inland 
navigation.  The  canals  are  too  numerous  for  mu^e^^dription. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  portion  of  England  south  of  Ihe 
river  Tees,  is  15  miles  from  navigation;  and  that  no  country  en* 
jojs  greater  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  fuel,  previsions, 
and  other  articles  of  necessity,  to  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants. 

587.  ThQ  Thames  is  navigable  to  London,  60  miles  from 
the  sea,  for  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  From  this  river  there 
is  a  direct  navigation,  by  means  of  canals,  to  the  River  Severn, 
and  to  several  streams  which  empty  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cngland.  By  means  of  these,  and  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Grand  Trunk  Canals,  an  easy  inland  navigation  is  formed 
from  all  the  principal  seaports,  and  almost  every  county  of  the 
kingdom,  to  London,  the  great  emporium  of  its  commerce. 

The  Grand  Trunk  forms  a  communication  from  the  Mersey 
to  the  Trent,  and  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn;  and  theElle»* 
mere  Canal  forms  a  direct  channel  from  the  Severn  to  the  Dee 
and  the  Mersey.  The  northern  branches  of  the  Humber  and 
Trent  are  also  connected  with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  by 
three  canals,  which  cross  the  great  central  ridge  of  England. 

588.  The  mountainous  surface  of  Scotland  admits  of  none 
but  short,  rapid,  and  obstructed  navigation,  by  means  of  rivers. 
It  also  renders  the  construction  of  canals  generally  difficult. 

589.  The  principal  canal  is  the  Caledonian,  which  connects 
the  Murray  Frith  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  navigable  for 
frigates  of  32  guns,  and  a  very  dangerous  navigation  round  the 
northern  coast  of  Scotland  may  thus  be  avoided. 

The  Fo7'tk  and  Clyde  Canal  unites  these  two  rivers,  «id  in- 
tersects the  island  from  east  to  west.  A  branch  extends  from 
it,  through  Glasgow,  '54  miles,  to  Edinburgh. 

The  Canal  of  Crinan  is  cut  across  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  Frith 
of  Clyde  from  the  ocean,  and  thus  forms  an  inland  navigation  from  the  Irish  Sea 
to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  northern  part  of  Scotland. 

690.  Ireland  enjoys  an  inland  navigation  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  importance.  The  Shannon  is  the  largest  river  in  Ireland, 
and  is  navigable  50  miles  to  Limerick,  for  ships  of  300  tons.  It 
expands  into  a  variety  of  wide  lakes,  and  is  obstructed  by  ra*- 
pids;  but  it  passes  through  a  fertile  country,  and  has  been  ren- 
dered navigable  by  artificial  means  through  the  greater  part  of 
its  course.  By  means  of  the  Chrand  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Royal,  there  are  two  communications,  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  from  this  river  and  the  western  coast,  to  Dublin. 

591.  The  Barrow  is  the  second  River  in  Ireland,  and  is  nav- 
igable 43  miles.  It  is  united  with  the  Grand  Canal,  and  thus 
rorms  a  communication  from  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  to 
Dublin.  The  River  Ban  which  passes  through  Lough  Neagh, 
JB  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  harbor  of  Belfast  on  the  east. 
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and  Newiy  River  on  the  south,  forming  an  inland  navigation 
from  the  northern  to  the  eastern  coast.        < 

592.  From  a  revieio  of  these  statements  in  connection  with 
the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  Europe  enjoys  peculiar  facilities 
for  inland  navigation. 

By  the  Volga  and  its  canals,  there  is  a  direct  communication 
from  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  north  of 
Russia;  and  a  canal  may  be  easily  extended  to  the  White  Sea. 

From  the  Black  Sea,  the  Volga  and  its  canals  may  be  entered 
by  means  of  the  Canal  from  the  Don,  and  navigation  carried  on 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  Seas.  The 
Dnieper  and  Dniester  also,  by  their  connection  with  the  Dwina, 
the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula,  afford  a  direct  passage  from  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  Black  Sea,  to  the  Baltic ;  or  by  means  of  the 
canals  of  Prussia,  an  inland  communication  to  the  North  Sea. 

693.  By  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  the  chain  of  canals 
through  the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  and  the  Scheldt,  a  di- 
rect communication  is  established  from  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  North  Sea. 

594.  By  the  canals  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  inland 
navigation  is  opened  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  of  Ireland,  to 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea.  From  this  sea,  the 
canal  of  Kiel  opens  a  direct  passage  to  the  Baltic;  and  by  the 
canal  of  Gottenburgh,  to  Stockholm,  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

ASIA. 


(24.)  Physical  Sections  of  Jisia. 

I.  From  the  Black  Sea,  east,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

II.  From  the  J^orthem  Ocean,  south,  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

695.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  surface  of  ^sia,  is  the 
table-land  in  the  centre,  on  which  Chinese  Tartarv  and  Tibet  are 


-^flltaated.  It  forms  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  easlnn 
continent,  supported  by  immense  ramparts  of  mountains;  the 
Altaian  on  the  north;  the  Belur  Tag  on  the  west;  and  the 
Himmaleh  on  the  south.  From  this  loily  region  the  principal 
ridges  of  mountains  branch  out ;  and  here  the  largest  rivers  of 
Asia  have  their  sources. 

MOUNTAINS. 

t 

596.  The  principal  chain  of  Asia  is  the  Altaian,  South  of 
JLhe  great  Lake  of  Baikal,  it  is  i^ppdseH,  are  the  highest  points 
'of  this  chain,  which  rise  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 

sea,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Most  pilrts  ofit 
are  much  lower.  After  bending  to  the  north,  they  are  known 
'4is  the  Monntains  of  Daouria,  which  are  succeeded  by  those  of 
Yablonoy  and  Stannovoy,  and  terminate  in  a  portion  termed 
the  Mountains  of  Okotsk. 

597.  These  mountains  give  rise  to  a  number  of  large  and  im- 
Iportant  rivers,  which  traverse  Siberia  and  empty  into  the  Arctic 

Ocean.  Little'  is  known  beyond  the  outlines  and  general  di- 
rection of  this  range.  Several  lower  ridges  branch  out  from  it, 
and  diversify  the  neighboring  districts.  Its  general  character 
appears  to  be  primitive ;  and  some  parts  abound  in  mines, 
which  afford  important  articles  of  commerce,  and  yield  a  con- 
'  siderable  revenue  to  the  Jlussian  Empire. 

598.  A  ptindpal  hrdnth  of  the  Altaian,  are  the  Bogde 
Mountains,  which  pass  through  Chinese  Tartary,  on  the  south, 
in  a  chain  nearly  parallel.  They  are  sometimes  called  the 
Great  Altay,  and  the  chain  on  the  north,  the  Little  Altay.  A 
low  chain  of  mountains,  north  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  connects  the 
Mountains  of  Ural  with  the  Altaian. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Altaian,  another  chair, 
branches  off  towards  the  south,  which  parses  along  the  western 
.  borders  of  China,  and  sends  oft*  Various  branches  which  traverse 
Farther  India. 

599.  The  mountains  of  Himmalih^  or  Himlaya,  separate 
Hindoostan  from  Tibet.     They  extend  from  35°  to  25°  north 

'  latitude,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  frotn  Persia  towards  the 
southern  borders  of  China;  and  are  considered  the  loftiest  chain 
on  the  globe.  Several  of  the  suminits  have  been  estimated  at 
25,000  or  26,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  long  range  of  pinnacles  covered  with  eternal  snow,  seen  from  the  born- 
Dg  plains  below,  has  always  been  an  object  of  wonder  and  religious  venora* 
tien  to  the  Hindoo.     Vanous  divisions  of  these  mountains  receive  diflbreat 
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10  diflhraDt  pboes;  iiich  as  Himadri,  HimaTiit,  flee.  All  theje  naaaam 
have  an  allntioii  to  tbeir  appearance:  him  faeing  an  ancient  word,  Bignifyiag 
■now. 

600.  The  declivity  of  these  mountains  is  rapid  towards  .t^ 
equator,  and  is  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  a  tropical,  sun^ 
On  the  north  they  have  a  less  rapid  descent,  and  terminate  in 
the  high  table-land  of  Tibet.  The  highest  points  of  the  Himma- 
leh,  are  east  of  the  River  Indus,  which  pierces  this  chain.  Cast 
of  Nepaul,  it  penetrates  into  an  unexplored  region,  declining 
in  altitude  as  it  proceeds,  and  is  supposed  to  terminate  on  t^e 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

From  almost  every  part  of  the  immense  store-house  of  snow 
on  these  mountains,  copious  streams  descend  to  the  plains,  and 
unite  into  noble  rivers,  which  water  and  fertilize  the  plains  of 
Hindoostan.  The  Indus,  the  Gsmges,  and  the  Burrampooter 
are  among  the  most  distinguished  rivers  on  the  globe. 

The  passes  tbroogb  these  mountaiDS  are  exceedingly  difficult  and  dancerous, 
Tbeir  sides,  in  some  places,  are  covered  with  pines  of  an  enormous  size.  Villagi^ 
are  found  in  the  regions  near  this  chain,  which  are  corered  with  snow  half  tl^ 
year.    Some  of  the  Talleys  have  considerable  iregetation. 

601.  West  of  the  Indus,  the  Himmaleh  mountains  are  de- 
nominated Hindo  Coosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  and  still  further 
west,  Paropamisus.  The  Paropamisan  range  forms  the  nortb- 
ern  boundary  of  Cabul,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Mountains 
of  Gaur. 

The  chain  of  the  Belur  Tag,  or  cloudy  mountains,  the  Imaus 
of  the  ancients,  branches  ofl*  from  the  Himmaleh,  west  of  the  In- 
dus, and  turning  north,  connects  this  chain  with  the  Altaian. 
It  is  the  western  rampart  of  the  immense  table-land  of  Central 
Asia,  emd  forms  the  barrier  between  the  independent  tribes  of 
Taftary  tmd  the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  Mus  Tag,  or  Mooz  Tag,  lies  west  of  the  Belur  Tag, 
called  also  the  Kara  Koroom  Mountains.  The  eastern  ridges 
of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  while  those  further 
west,  present  a  naked  and-desolate  aspect.  The  Oxus  or  Jihon, 
the  Sir,  and  the  Kizil,  rivers  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  have 
their  sources  near  the  Belur  Ta^. 

602.  The  celebrated  Jlfotin/(Hns  6J^  Caucasus,  stretch  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  filling  up  the  isthmus  with  their 
branches.  The  grand  ridge  runs  like  a  wall  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  admits  of  few  passages  from  Europe  to  Asia.  These 
mountains  combine  the  most  desolate  peaks  with  the  most  fei 
tile  vales — regions  of  perpetual  snow,  with  valleys  where  the 
heat  is  quite  oppressive. 

From  the  Steppe  of  Euma,  one  of  the  most  Extensive  plains 
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tke  old  world,  the  Caucasus  is  seen  in  all  its  grandeur;  and 
appajroat^  forming  twot  separaite  chains,  rising  above  each 
other,  rnie  highest  is  continuaUy  covered  with  snow,  and  its 
peaks  are  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  Mount  Blanc  in  height. 
"Fhe  northern  ridge  is  less  elevated,  and  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives, the  Black  Mountains. 

603.  The  Mountains  of  Taurus,  rise  abruptly  near  the  shore 
of  Anatolia,  east  of  Rhodes.  They  extend  towards  the  Cauca- 
sus, in  a  long  declivity  or  table-land,  and  terminate  in  Armenia, 
with  a  precipitous  descent.  They  are  lofty  and  rugged,  and  in 
many  places  are  covered  with  pine  forests.  They  are  travers- 
ed in  sunmier  by  the  Turcoman  shepherds,  who  descend,  and 
take  up  their  residence  in  towns  during  the  winter.  Branches 
of  this  chain  extend  over  a  great  portion  of  Asia  Minor;  and 
detached  mountains  rise  in  various  parts.  They  give  rise  to 
some  celebrated  rivers,  of  which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are 
the  largest. 

604.  Mount  Lebanon  or  lAhanus  is  a  small  branch  of  the 
Taurus,  which  passes  to  the  south  through  Syria,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Meciiterranean.  In  some  instances^  the  mountains 
run  so  near  th&  sea  as  to  leave  but  a  nc^irow  pa9s.  The  highest 
points  of  the  ridge  are  between  30  and  40  miles  from  the'  shore. 
Its  summits  are  frequently  covered  with  snow.  Antilibanus  is 
a  detached  chain  of  inferior  altitude,  east  of  the  former. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  were  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  their  excellent  cedars,  and  are  still  covered,  in  many  places, 
with  the  descendants  of  Uipse  noble  trees.  They  are  chiefly 
composed  of  limestone,  Itnd  present  those  ccustellated  rocks  and 
extensive  caves,  which  are  characteristic  of  that  formation. 

605.  One  of  the  principdi  branches  of  the  Taurus,  is  the 
Mount  Zagro  of  antiquity.  It  stretches  from  north  to  south, 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Tigris,  and  divides  the  Turk- 
ish and  Persian  Empires.  This  range  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  River  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  sinks  into  a  mere 
ridge  of  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Gombroon.  Small  branches 
either  of  the  Taurus  or  Caucasus,  extend  through  the  western 
and  southern  region  of  Persia;  but  few  of  the  ranges  ase  of 
extraordinary  elevation,  although  the  summits  of  some  of  them 
are  perpetually  covered  with  snow. 

606.  The  celebrated  Mowni  Ararat  is  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Persia,  near  the  Caucasus,  and  connected  with  it.  It 
presents  two  insulated  summits,  the  highest  of  which  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  lower  parts  are  chiefly  composed 
4tf  a  deep,  moving  sand.  One  side  presents  a  vast  chasm, 
tinged  with  smoke,  from  which  flame  nas  been  seen  to  issu^i 
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90T.  Near  tfie  coast  of  the  j^Bgean  Sea,  or  Archipelago,  ihie 
celebrated  chain  of  Ida  ascends  abruptly  from  the  plain.  Its 
summit  was  called  Gargarust>7  the  ancients.  It  gives  rise  to 
the  Granicus,  the  Simois,  and  other  streams  of  antiquity. 
About  140  miles  west  of  Ida,  the  Asiatic  Olympw  rears  its  sum- 
mit to  a  still  greater  height,  and  is  covered  with  snow,  most  oF 
the  jear.     It  is  now  called  Keshick,  Dag. 

606.  On' the  south-west  coast  of  Hindoostan,  a  chain  of' 
mountains  called  The  Grouts  rises  near  the  20th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  shore,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, till  it  terminates  in  Cape  Comorin.  Another  range  di- 
verges from  this,  towards  the  north-east ;  and  sweeping  roun^* 
the  south  of  Mysore,  and  the  east  of  Balagaut,  ascends  to  about 
the  17th  degree  of  north  latitude,  forming  what  is  usually  de*> 
nominaied  the  table-land  of  the  Gauts. 

609.  The  island'' of  Ceylon,  contains  many  motmtsdns,  some 
covered  with  verdure,  and  others  composed  of  naked'  rocRis. 
About  80  miles  east  of  Columbo,  is  a  remarkable  mountain, 
called  Adam's  Peak,  which  rises  about  9,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  remaining  Ulands  southeast  of 
Asia,  like  most  other  islands,  have  a  mountainous  region  in  the 
eentre,  descending,  to  flat  and  level  tracts  on  the  shores,  which, 
are  often  marshy.  Volcanoes  are  found  in  many  of  t&em. 
Streams  are  usually  numerous.  Sumatra  and  Java  are  trav- 
ersed by  mountains  through  their  whole  length,  which  are  so 
elevated  as  to  produce  a  temperate  cMmate  in  the  interior. 
Mount  Ophir,^  in- Sumatra,  is  13,000  feet  high. 

TUYSiiCAh    DIVISIONSv 

6 10.  Tke  great  iahle-land  of  Asia,  which  is  occupied' by  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  descends  towards  the  centre,  and  has  its  own  sys- 
tem of  mountains,  and  valleys  and  streams.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  in  general,  about  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  amd 
the  extreme  dryness  and  cold  of  its  climate,  renders^  k  tmfd^ 
vorable  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  liJe.  The  extensive  des- 
ert, or  chain  of  deserts,  called  Cobi  or  Shame,  occupies  a  large 
part  of  it.  The  principal  d^efttjilies  of  Asia  descend  from  this 
central  table-land,  toward  the  north,  east,  south,  &iid  south-west. 

611.  The  northern  declivUy  which  forms  Asiatic  Russia,  is  a 
sterile,  alluvial  region.  It  commences  at  the  base  of  the  Al- 
taian and  Caucasian  chains,  descending  wlthiew  irregularities 
of  surface  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  stretching  from  vhe 
yocky  shores  of  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  to  the  Ural  Mountains 
on  the  west 
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*It  is  chiefly  composed  of  vast  steppes,  or  plains,  some  fertile, 
some  desert,  and  others  marshy.  The  most  extensive  is  that 
which  stretches  from  the  river  Don  to  the  Irtish,  already  de* 
scribed.  A  succession  of  others  extend  from  the  Irtish  beyond 
the  Yenesei.  The  Steppe  of  Barahinizi,  between  the  Oby  and 
the  Yenesei,  is  ckiefly  marshy.  In  the  northern  part  it  forms 
a  plain  of  mud,  frozen  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year; 
and  produces  only  moss,  and  a  few  drooping  plants. 

This  declivity  is  traversed  by  nnmerous  rivers,  many  of 
whose  vales  are  fertile ;  and  some  parts  of  the  southern  and 
western  regions  produce  grain  and  grass;  but  its  geological 
character,  and  its  inhospitable  climate,  must  render  it  in  gen- 
eral, a  region  of  perpetual  sterility. 

612.  The  eastern  declivity,  embracing  China  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Chinese  Tartary,  has  been  little  examined.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  several  large  rivers.  China  is  so  fruitful  as  to  sup- 
port a  vast  population.  A  portion  of  Eastern  Tartary  par- 
takes of  the  sterile  character  of  the  central  table-land;  but  a 
part  of  it  is  productive. 

B13.  The  southern  declivity  of  Asia,  is  occupied  by  the  plains 
ef  Hindoostan  and  Farther  India.  Many  parts  of  this  region 
5lre  alluvial;  and  almost  all  extremely  fertile.  They  are  wa- 
tered by  numerous  streams;  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
a  warm  and  moist  climate,  gives  them  the  title  of  the  garden 
of  the  world. 

614.  The  south-western  declivity,  embracing  Arabia,  and  part 
of  Persia,  abounds  in  sieilile  deserts  of  allcivial  sand.  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  and  the  northern  parts  oiP  Turkey  and  Persia, 
contain  some  fertile  districts.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  are  among  the  most  delightful  portions  of  Asia. 

INLAND    NAVIGATION. 

6 15;  The  northern  declivity  of  Asia  is  furnished  with  nu- 
merous large  rivers,  which  afford  an  easy  navigation  during 
the  short  season  of  warmth.]  The  sterile  nature  of  the  coun- 
^^,  and  the  small  number  bf  inhabitants,  render  them  useful 
only  in  transporting  the  furs  and  minerals  of  this  dreary  region, 
and  the  commodities  of  China,  to  Russia.  Two  portages,  from 
the  Amour  to  the  Selinga  branch  of  the  Yenesei,  and  from  the 
Tobol  to  the  Volga,  are  the  only  interruptions  to  the  inland 
tiavigation,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amour,  through  the  Yene- 
sei and  Oby,  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

616.  China  is  traversed  by  two  very  large  rivers,  flowing 
from  west  to  east.  Their  branches  are  also  large,  and  extend 
to  most  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  navigation  of  the  Kiang 
Kn  is  very  good.     That  of  the  Hoang  Ho  is  more  obstructed. 

13* 
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Canals  have  been  formed  connecting  their  streams;  and  a  Tery 
extensive  inland  navigation  is  thus  opened,  from  north  to  sontli 
and  from  east  to  west,  connecting  the  capital  with  most  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns.  This  provision,  in  an  empire  wl»eb 
has  so  great  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  supplies,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  want  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  Chinese  historians  gire  a  niinnte  account  of  the  fonaation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  eanab  during  a  coarse  of  180O  y^^.  The  principal  line  of  canal 
naTigation,  is  chat  from  Pdtin  to  Canton,  930  miles  in  length.  The  first  diiris- 
ioo,  600  milM  m  fengtb,  from  Pekin  to  the  Yellow  River,  is  called  the  Imperial 
Canal,  because  it  is  navigated  by  the  imperial  barges.  From  this  place,  the 
navigation  is  chiefly  by  the  river  and  a  branch  which  enters  it  from  the  soath, 
t4>  a  chain  of  mooatains  which  divide  it  from  the  province  of  Canton.  Hera 
there  is  a^xMrtage,  or  carrying  place  of  90  miles,  to  a  stream  which  leads  to  Can- 
ton. Nomeroos  branches  extend  from  this  canal  to  smaller  streams  and  to 
neighboring  cities;  and  thus  form  a  water  communication  from  the  capital,  to 
aloMMt  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  construction  of  the  Chinese  canals  is  very 
iraperiect,  and  the  navigation  is  tedious  and  diflicult.  The  voyage  from  Pekia 
to  Canton  occupies  three  months. 

617.  Hindoostan  and  C kin- India  are  furnished  with  an  ex- 
tensive inland  navigation.  The  rivers. of  Chin-India  are  little 
known;  hut  the  streams  of  their  deltas,  and  numerous  connect- 
ing branches,  provide  employment  for  vast  numbers  of  boats. 

618.  In  Hindoostan,  the  Indus  and  Ua  branches  afford  a  free 
navigation  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  to  Moultan  and  Lahore, 
about  850  miles.  The  current  runs  about  one  mile  an  hour, 
and  boats  descend  in  12  days.  The  eastern  branches  of  this 
river,  were  early  connected  with  the  Ganges,  by  canals  which 
were  intended  chiefly  for  watering  the  country  during  the 
dry  season.  One  of  these  is  114,  and  another  73  miles  in 
length;  and  they  furnish  inland  navigation  to  a  great  extent 
of  country. 

619.  The  Ganges  is  navigable  1350  miles  from  its  passage 
through  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himmaleh  Mountains  to  the 
sea.  At  the  distance  of  800  miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  lowest 
state  of  the  river,  it  is  30  feet  deep;  and  continues  of  this  depth 
to  its  mouth,  with  a  current  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour. 
Boats  descend  from  40  to  70  miles  a  day,  according  to  the  sea- 
son; and  ascend  from  17  to  20  miles  a  day.  By  means  of  this 
river  and  its  branches,  every  part  of  Eastern  Hindoostan  is 
brought  within  25  miles  of  navigable  water.  30,000  boatmen 
are  employed  upon  them,  in  transporting  articles  of  commerce. 

620.  The  Kistnah,  Godavery,  and  other  rivers,  supply  a 
sufBcient  internal  navigation  to  the  Souih  of  India.  For  600 
miles  from  the  Kistnah  to  Cape  Comorin,  there  is  no  port  for 
shipping ;  the  coast  forms  a  straight  line,  and  the  access  to  the 
shores  is  dangerous,  except  for  boats  of  a  peculiar  construction. 

621.  The  eastern  coast  is  almost  destitute  of  rivers,  as  far  bp 
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tlie  Guilf  of  Cambay,  where  the  Nerbuddah  empties.     Its  bran- 
dies approach  those  of  the  Ganges. 

622.  The  wuiempart  of  Persia,  being  chiefly  mountainous, 
l&as  no  navigation  except  through  the  branches  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris.  These  rivers  rise  near  each  other,  and  unite 
and  empty  into  the  same  channel.  They  were  formerly  con- 
nected by  canals,  some  of  which  were  made  for  irrigation ;  but 
they  are  now  neglected,  and  chiefly  destroyed.  Turkey,  the 
northern  parts  of  Persia,  and  the  countries  intervening  be- 
tween them  and  Russia,  are  well  supplied  with  means  of  navi- 
gation by  the  inland  seas  which  surround  them.  The  Caspian 
Sea  has  scarcely  any  good  harbors.  Its  shores  are  flat,  and 
it  is  subject  to  dangerous  storms. 

623.  The  arid  plains  in  the  south  of  Persia,  and  in  East  Per^ 
na  and  Jirabia,  are  traversed  by  torrents  in  the  wet  season ; 
but  their  beds  are  dry  in  the  summer.  They  admit  of  no  com- 
merce, but  by  means  of  the  patient,  hardy  camel. 

AFRICA. 

624.  Africa  is  destitute  of  the  inland  seas  of  Europe,  and 
the  great  navigable  rivers  of  Asia  and  America.  Communi- 
cation between  its  countries  is  thus  rendered  diflicult.  Immense 
deserts,  or  oceans  of  burning  sand,  form  its  most  striking  feature. 
They  cover  most  of  the  surface  of  northern  Africa,  and  prob- 
ably extend  south  of  the  equator  also,  defying  every  effort  of 

'  human  skill  and  industry,  and  forming  a  barrier  to  the  inter- 
course of  nations,  more  difficult  to  pass  than  the  ocean.  The 
obstacles  which  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  barbarism 
of  the  people  have  placed  in  the  way  of  the  traveller,  have 
kept  us  in  such  ignorance  of  its  geography,  that  there  are  no 
materials  for  an  accurate  description  of  the  interior. 

MOUNTAINS. 

625.  The  chains  of  mountains  in  Africa  are  not  inferior  in  ele- 
vation to  those  of  Europe,  and  surpass  them  in  length. 

The  chain  of  Mount  Mas  on  the  north,  extends  more  than 
half  across  the  continent.  It  stretches  through  the  greater 
part  of  Barbary^  and  divides  it  from  the  vast  Desert  of  Sahara. 

The  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moroc- 
co are  by  far  the  lofliest  part  of  this  chain.  Their  height  is 
more  than  13,000  feet;  and  their  summits,  even  in  this  tropical 
region,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

626.  As  the  chain  alters  its  direction,  and  stretches  through 
Eastern  Barbary,  it  diminishes  considerably  in  height,  and 
Bpreads  into  various  branches,  of  which  Mount  Jurjura  in  Al- 
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giers,  18  the  most  elevated.  Lempriere,  who  traversed  a  part 
of  these  mountains,  represents  them  as  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  rugged  and  barren  rocks,  whose  perpendicular  and 
immense  height  filled  the  mind  with  horror.  These  clifiTs  are 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  filled  with  villages  and  gardens; 
and  even  in  December,  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  ver> 
dure.  Between  this  chain  and  the  sea,  is  interposed  a  valley 
of  firom  50  to  200  miles  in  breadth,  which  embraces  the  culti- 
vated lands  of  Barbary.  Another  ridge,  denominated  Little 
Atlas,  passes  through  them  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
greater  Atlas,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Bona,  in 
Algiers.  Some  elevated  chains  are  also  found  east  of  the  At- 
las, on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Neither  of  these  chains  is  famed  for  its  mineral  tretisurea;  but 
this  may  arise  rather  from  the  neglect  of  the  inhabitants  in  ex- 
ploring them,  than  from  any  real  deficiency,  particularly  as  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  iron,  have  been  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties. The  Atlas  pours  down  innumerable  streams ;  but  fi*om 
its  peculiar  situation,  they  are  either  received  into  the  ocean, 
or  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  afler  a  very  short  course. 

627.  The  central  mountains  of  .Africa  must  be  of  still  great- 
er height  than  the  Atlas,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  fame  through- 
o'trt  the  continent,  and  the  large  rivers  to  which  they  give  rise. 
The  lofliest  portion  appears  to  be  that  lying  to  the  south 
of  Abyssinia,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  poetical  appella- 
tion of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  called  by  the  natives 
Jibbel  Kumri.  These  certainly  contain  the  remotest  source 
of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  as  well  as  of  other  great  rivers  of  which 
w6  know  little. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  and  nearly  under  the  same 
parallel,  we  find  the  Mountains  of  Kong,  which  stretch  with- 
out interruption  fi-om  the  coast  to  the  meridian  of  Tombuctoo. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  these  mountains  run  eastward,  till 
they  reached  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  form  an  uninter- 
rupted chain  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Africa;  but  this  is 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  remarks  of  recent  travellers. 

628.  The  composition  and  structure  of  these  mountains  is 
almost  entirely  unknown.  Gold  is  washed  down  by  numer- 
ous streams  which  descend  from  them:  and  there  are  large 
copper  mines  to  the  south  of  Darfur. 

The  Nile  derives  a  considerable  portion  of  its  streaYhs  fronft 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The  Mountains  of  Kong  give  rise 
to  the  Gambia,  the  Senegal,  the  Niger,  and  some  other  rivers 
of  importance. 

629.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  chain  of  mountains 
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trbicd  seems  to  connect  the  northern  and  central  chains  of  Africa. 
At  the  point  of  their  union  is  Abys^nia ;  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  Switzerland  of  Africa.  The  whole  country  inclines 
to  the  north-west,  and  is  guarded  towards  the  east  and  south  by 
▼ast  mountain  barriers.  The  long  eastern  range,  called  Lamal-' 
mon,  which  bars  the  entrance  from  the  Red.  Sea,  is  elevated  and. 
ttgged,  and  forms  a  continuous  ridg«.  The  whole  range  of 
mountains  extends  north  and  south  for  80  miles.  The  mountains 
of  Gorjan  give  rise  to  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile. 
630.  Many  of  these  mountains  are  very  singular  in  their 
appearance,  resembling  the  ruins  of  ancient  walls,  towers,  and 
cities;  and  in  some  places  are  so  steep  as  to  be  ascended  by 
ropes  and  ladders.  Sometimes^  a.  circuit  of  rocky  walls  supports 
a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  covered  with  trees  and  verdure. 
The  actual  height  of  the  Abyssinian  mountains  has  not  been 
determined;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  approach  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  which,  in  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude,  is  about 
15,000  feet.  Numerous  torrents  occasionally  roll  down  from 
these  chains;  and  springs  issue  from  their  sides,  which  unite 
and  form  several  large  rivers. 

In  ike  mountains  of  Myssinia,  granite  and  slate  have  been 
very  extensively  observed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  primi- 
tive rocks  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  principal  chains.  They 
seem  remarkably  destitute  of  metals.  The  declivities  of  the 
mountains  afford  the  most  agreeable  situations,  and  here  the 
towns  and  villages  are  usually  built.  The  deep  valleys  are 
nnhealthy. 

631.  The' Mountains  of  iMpaia  are  supposed  to  follow  the  di- 
rection of  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa,  between  10^  and  20°  of 
south  latitude.  The  existence  of  this  chain  is  not  fully  ascer- 
^^ijied;  but  is  rendered  almost  certain,  by  the  number  and  size 
of  the  rivers  on  the  coast. 

632.  In  South  Africa,  three  successive  ranges  of  mountains 
Twn  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  coast,  and  divide  the  greatei^ 
part  of  the  colony  into  three  terraces.  The  first  of  these  chains 
18  called  Lange  Kloff,  or  Long  Pass,  and  encloses  a  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  ocean,  varying  from  20  to  60  miles  in  breadth. 

Within  this  range  is  another,  nearly  parallel  to  it,  called 
^warte  Bergen,  or  Black  Mountain.  It  rises  still  higher,  and 
IS  more  rugged  than  the  former,  and  is  in  some  places  com^ 
posed  of  double  and  triple  ranges.  From  80  to  100  miles 
north  of  the  second  range  are  the  Nieuweldts,  or  Snowy  Moun- 
tains, the  highest  chain  in  southern  Africa.  Its  most  elevated 
'Summits  being  generally  covered  with  snow,  are  supposed  to 
be  10,000  feet  in  height. 
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633^  Besides  the  principal  ranges  of  mountains  in  South  Africa 
already  mentioned,  others  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  coc^oftiie 
jitlarUtc,  The  most  noted  hills  are  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  continent.  Behind  Cape  Town  is  Table  Mountidn, 
a  stupendous  mass  of  naked  rocks,  the  north  front  of  which  fa- 
ces the  town,  and  runs  nearly  on  a  horizontal  line,  about  two 
miles  in  length.  Its  face  rises  almost  perpendicularly,  and  ap- 
pears like  the  ruined  wall  of  some  gigantic  fortress.  Us  height 
above  Table  Bay  is  about  3,500  feet. 

634.  The  island  of  Madagascar  is  intersected  thioughout 
the  whole  length,  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains.  The  highest 
points  of  this  chain  appear  to  be  towards  the  e]Ctremities,  and 
are  said  to  be  more  than  1 0,000  feet  in  height.  The  scenery 
in  many  places  is  strikingly  grand.  Awful  precipices  are 
crowned  with  forests — hills  and  valleys  are  adorned  with  all 
the  beauties  of  nature — and  extended  plains  are  grazed  by  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle. 

Minerals  abound  in  these  mountains;  but  they  are  turned  ^ 
little  advantage  by  the  present  inhabitants^ 

PHYSICAL    DIVISIONS. 

635.  From  this  account  of  Africa,  it  will  be  seen  that  U$ 
coasts  are  bordered  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  mountains.  They 
descend  toward  the  sea^  by  the  short  declivities  of  Barbary. 
Senegambia,  Guinea,  Lower  Guinea,  and  Zanguebar.  These 
are  generally  well  watered  and  fertile  regions. 

636.  On  passing  these  exterior  ridges  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
we  meet  with  those  barren  tracts  of  sand  which  form  the  de- 
serls.  The  tract  which  lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  burning  Sahara,  a 
region  of  sand  and  sandstone,  which  is  said  to  be  little  elevated 
above  the  sea.  This  desolate  expanse  is  watered  by  no  streams ; 
and  only  here  and  there  is  found  a  well,  or  a  fertile  spot. 

637.  South  of  this  lies  the  vale  of  the  J^/tger,  which  has  all 
the  fertility  of  a  well-watered,  tropical  region,  and  furnishes 
support  to  a  large  population.  On  the  east,  is  the  narrow 
vale  of  the  JStle,  long  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  sands  of 
the  desert  have  now  buried  many  fair  portions  of  ancient  Cgypt, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  extent  of  its  cultivated  lands.  The 
mountainous  region  of  Abyssinia  is  the  source  of  its  waters. 

638.  That  portion  of  Central  ^rica  which  lies  between  the 
Jibbel  Kumri  and  South  Africa,  has  never  been  explored  by 
travellers ;  and  we  know  not  even  the  names  of  its  countries. 

639.  Between  the  mountains  of  South  *Bfriea,  is  a  succession 
of  terraces,  rising  and  diminishing  in  fertility  as  they  recede  froip 
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ike  nea.  The  belt  enclosed  between  the  two  first  mentioiied 
chains,  (IF  632)  contains  many  fertile  tracts,  occupied  by  Dutch 
farmers.  The  second  terrace  contains  a  large  portion  of  arid 
soil,  and  is  called  the  Karoo.  The  third  elevation  is  a  large 
plain,  about  300  miles  long,  and  100  broad,  called  the  Great 
Karoo.  It  is  a  complete  scene  of  desolation,  and  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  fixed  habitation. 

Jin  extensive  plateau  or  table^landi  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered ^n  Soutl^  Africa,  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricori^. 

INLAND    NAVIGATION. 

640.  Vast  regions  in  Africa,  like  others  in  Asia,  are  so  deiti- 
iute  of  rivers,  that  their  commerce  is  carried  on  entirely  by 
means  of  the  camel,  termed  *  *  the  ship  of  the  desert. "  The  west" 
em  coast  has  considerable  inland  navigation,  by  means  of  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  other  large  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  Niger  also  appears  to  be  the  channel  of  a  con- 
siderable inland  commerce,  which  is  now  known  to  extend  from 
its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guineia,  to  all  the  kingdohis  of  Soudan. 

641.  The  JVt/e  is  the  most  remarkable  amonor  the  rivers  of 
Afi*ica  for  its  inland  navigation;  ietnd  Egypt  is  the  only  coun- 
try where  canals  appear  to  have  been  formed  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  how  accessible  only  by  two  mouths — those  of  Rosetta  and 
Damietta.  The  whole  coast  of  its  delta  is  lined  with  a  succes- 
sion of  shallow  lakes,  which  communicate  with  the  sea,  and  are 
connected  with  the  principal  channel  by  canals.  During  high 
water,  vessels  of  40  tons  navigate  the  stream  without  difficulty ; 
but  in  the  dry  season,  only  boats  can  pass.  The  boat  naviga- 
tion-ej^tends  to  the  cataracts,  600  miles  from  the  mouth. 

64^.  The  celebrated  Canal  of  Alexandria  passes  to  this  city, 
fi-om  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  along  the  neck  of  land  be- 
tween Lakes  Mareotis  and  Aboukir.  It  furnishes  the  inhabitants 
with  water  during  the  flood  of  the  Nile,  which  is  preserved  in 
cisterns  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  water  is  not  sufficiently 
high  for  navigation  more  than  20  or  25  days  in  the  year. 

A  canal  Wfw  formerly  cut  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  at 
S^efz;  bbt  it  has  been  entirely  closed  or  disused  of  late  years 
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Maritime  world,  or  oceAnica.  I 

643.  The  numerous  islands  which  form  the  Maritime  World, 
are  extremely  various  in  their  character  and  magnitude.     New 
HoUond  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  almost -daims  the  name  of  a        j 
continent.     Those  of  Polynesia  are  generally  very  small. 
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644.  Soine  of  these  ulandLi  have  the  lofty^  ruggeH  ajyehifv 
once  of  primarj  rocks;  others  are  volcahic;  and  many  of  the 
lov  islands  appear  to  be  founded  on  coral.  They  are  general- 
ly too  small  to  require  minute  description  in  a  system  of  geog- 
raphy, or  too  little  explored  to  admit  of  it. 


AUSTRALIA. 

645.  New-Holland  has  scarcely  been  explored  beyond  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  whole  coast  has  a  barren^ 
repulsive  appearance  In  the  colony,  the  land  immediately 
bordering  on  the  sea  is  flat  and  barren ;  but  a  few  miles  in  the 
interior  it  is  fine,  and  abounds  in  prairies  almost  destitute  o€ 
timber.  The  Blue  Mountains  run  along  the  coast,  and  sepa^ 
rate  the  colony  from  the  interior.  They  give  rise  to  several 
large  rivers,  some  of  which  flow  into  the  interior,  and  are  lost 
in  extensive  morasses ;  and  it  is  singular  that  ho  large  streams 
have  been  found  emptying  on  the  coast.  From  these  circuni- 
stances  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  whole  island  forms  biit 
a  single  basin,  descending  towards  the  centre,  into  extensive 
morasses  or  lakes. 

646.  Van  Piemen's  Land  has  a  more  favorable  appear- 
ance on  the  coast  than  New-Holland,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  fine  harbors.  It  is  on  the  whole  mountainous. 
It  abounds  in  streafn^;  and  there  are  many  large  lakes  amoi^ 
the  mountains.     The  land  is  oden  good  on  the  coasts;  and  in 

'  the  interior  almost  uniformly.  Sometimes  it  spreads  into  ex- 
tensive prairies,  and  every  where  presents  great  advantages 
for  settlement  and  cultivation. 

647.  New-Guinea,  and  the  neighboring  islands  north  of 
New-Holland,  are  large,  but  have  never  been  examined  suflS^ 
ciently  to  ascertain  even  the  outline  of  their  coasts. 

New-Zealand    comprises   two    islands.      The   surface   is 
waving,  gradually  rising  into  mountains  towards  the  centre. 
Mount  Egmont,  12,000  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  peak.     The 
northern  island  has  a  fertile  soil;  the  southern  is  less  produc 
tive. 

New-Caledonia  is  an  island  of  considerable  size,  surround- 
ed by  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals.  It  presents  a  uniform, 
mountainous  chain,  with  barren  summits,  interspersed  witli 
fertile  valleys. 

The  New-Hebjiides  are  a  group  of  small,  rocky  islands, 
*  which  are  yet  fertile  and  populous. 


THE  OCEAN  HT 

POLYNESIA. 
JbUmdf  JVoriA  of  Ihe  Equator. 
643.  The  Pelew  lalandi,  the  Ladrottes  and  the  Carohw$  are 
groups  of  small  islands,  oaly  remarkable  for  their  fertility  aad 
fine  climate. 

The  SufDwicK  Islands  are  a  group  of  9  or  10  islands.  The 
whole  are  estimated  to  contain  6,000  square  miles,  of  which 
Owhyhee,  or  Hawaii,  contains  400.  I^is  island  rises  in  the 
centre  into  the  peaks  ofMouna  Eaab  and  Mouna  Roah,  which 
are  estimated  to  be  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  The 
surface  is  generally  waving,  and  the  soil  very  fertile. 
hlands  South  of  Ike  Equator. 
649.  The  FRiENDLr  Islands  are  a  numerous  group,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  150  islands,  the  greater  part  of  which  are. 
either  rocks,  or  shoals,  or  bqrren  desert  spots.  Some  are  fer- 
tile and  delightful.  The  largest  is  Tongataboo,  a  low,  fertile 
island,  which  is  said  to  be  based  on  coral. 

Otaheite  is  the  principal  of  the  Society  Islan'ds.  It  has  a 
fertile  soil  and  delightful  climate.  In  the  interior,  it  rises  into 
inaccessible  mountains,  from  which  numerous  streams  descend. 

THE  OCEAN. 


(25.)  Ice-fUldt  of  the  JVorlhtm  Ocean. 

'ml  of  tht  Oetan  is  the  snire  in  all  |aru  of  (he  world,  gacept  u  H 
ocnl  caiiMS.  Inland  teai,  whicli  communiciiM  with  (he  ocean  In-  > 
.like  the  Balliiaud  Black  Seaj.srBgenemllyhigborlliiiallnw  ■» 
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in  coBMqoeiioe  of  the  streaiiM  flowing  in  from  the  land;  and  their  height  is  variectf 
by  the  state  of  the  utrearos  at  diflerent  aeswons. 

Tboee  •eiu  which  open  to  the  t<ut,  geoeraUy  have  a  higlier  level  than  the 
ocean,  in  consequence  of  the  winds  and  correntB  which  continually  come  from  the 
east,  between  the  tropics.  Tims  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  from  20  lo 
28  leet  higher  thwi  those  of  the  Pacific  near  them ;  and  the  French  eogioeera 
fooml  the  Red  Sea  824  feet  higher  than  the  Mediterranean. 

651.  The  dtpih  of  the  Ocean  is  extremely  various,  and  its  bed  is  evidently 
diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  mountains  and  plains.  Th»topsof  tlie  moun- 
tains sometimes  appear  above  the  water,  in  the  form  of  rocks,  shoals,  and  islands  ; 
and  Tast  spaces  exist  where  the  depth  of  the  vallevs  cannot  be  sounded  with  the 
longest  line.    The  greatest  depth  yet  sounded  is  only  7,200  feet. 

^2.  The  water  of  the  Ocean  contains  various  salts,  of  which  the  most  abun- 
dant is  common  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda.    The  proportion  is  from  l-23d  to  l-25th 
of  the  weight  of  the  water,  varying  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  globe.     It  diminishes 
in  going  towards  tlie  cold  and  polar  regions;  and  is  sometimes  greatly  reduced  by^ 
tiie  fresli  water  of  rains  and  streams,  near  the  land. 

658.  The  color  of  the  tea  is  generally  a  deep  greenish  blue;  which  varies 
much  with  the  asiiect  of  the  sky,  and  is  probably  a  reflection  of  its  color.  In 
thailow  water,  it  becomes  a  tight  green,  perhaps  from  the  reflection  of  the  bot- 
tom, or  the  fragments  of  sea  weed  and  marine  plants  it  contains. 

654.  Numberless  snrall  animals  are  found  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
which  are  luminous  at  night,  and  produce  a  beautiful  phowphoreecence  on  the 
waves.  The  path  of  a  vessel  is  a  line  of  light,  and  the  water  which  she  throws 
up  in  her  progress,  or  which  rolls  over  her  decks,  appears  like  liquid  fire.  Some* 
times  myriads  of  luminous  spots  and  stars,  float  and  dance  upon  the  water«  and 
assume  the  most  l}eautiful  and  fantastic  appearance. 

655.  In  approaching  the  poles,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  presents  to  the  travel- 
ler only  an  expanse  of  ice.  In  latitude  70°  there  is  usually  a  small  quantity  of 
ice  floating  at  all  seasons ;.  and  in  latitude  80°  we  meet  with  those  vast»  permanent 
fields,  which  seem  to  claim  tiiQ  name  of  continents. 

656.  At  the  return  of  spring,  the  ice  around  the  north  pole  fills  up  the  bays 
of  Hudson  and  Baffin,  and  extends  in  an  irregular,  waving  line,  from  Newfbun<i- 
land  to  Nova  Zembla.  It  passes  ak>ng  the  Labrador  coast,  usually  preventing 
all  access  to  the  land  as  high  as  Hudson's  Straits ;  and  tlience  by  Cape  Farewell, 
north-east  to  Iceland  and  Jan  Mayen,and  east  by  Cherry  Island,  to  Nova  Zembbi 
and  Siberia.  In  Baffin's  Straits,  there  is  usually  a  deep  bay  formed  by  the  ice. 
Between  Iceland  and  Spitzhergea,  a  remarkable  promontory  of  ice  extends  to  tlie 
south,  varying  somewhat  in  its  situation,  which  forms  tlie  boundary  between  the 
whale  fisheries  on  the  eiist,  and  the  seal  fisheries  on  the  west.  The  same  mass 
seems  to  extend  along  tlie  whole  northern  coast  of  Asia,  until  it  unites  the  two 
continents,  north  of  Beering's  Straits.  During  the  summer  the  coast  of  Asia  is 
accessible,  and  the  ice  may  ite  penetrated  as  far  as  latitude  80°. 

657.  The  icy  continent  of  the  sott<Aern  hemisphere  commences  in  a  much  low- 
er latitude;  and  has  never  been  penetrated  beyond  latitude  74°  15'. 

66S.  From  these  continents  vast  fields  of  ice  are  frequently  detached,  which 
float  off  to  sea.  They  are  E^ometimes  so  extensive  that  their  limits  cannot  be  seen 
fVom  tiie  mast  of  a  ship.  From  the  shores  of  the  polar  regions,  lofty  masses, 
termed  ice-bergs,  frequently  break  off,  and. form  floating  islands.  They  obstruct 
the  polar  seas  at  nil  seasons,  and  are  occasionally  found  as  low  as  latitude  40°. 
Some  of  the  ice-bergs  are  600  feet  in  lieighi;  and  hundreds  have  been  seen  at 
once,  surroimding  a  vessel  iu  all  directions.  The  beauty  of  lliese  objects  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunbeams,  surpasses  every  conception  of  one  who  has  never  seen  them. 

650.  The  ocean  is  continually  moving  in  waves,  tides,  and  currents.  The  waves 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  are  perpetual,  and  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  wind. 
They  resemble  the  waving  of  a  forest,  or  of  a  field  of  grain,  and  not  tlie  currem 
of  a  stream ;  and  their  etl^ect  does  not  extend  beyond  100  feet  in  depth. 

660.  Tides  are  those  regular  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  ocean  which 
occur  twice  in  every  twenty-tour  hours.  They  are  produced  by  the  attractioa  of 
the  moon,  combinea  with  that  of  the  sun. 
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Tfae  waters  of  the  ooean  are  moflt  derated  in  that  spot  over  Whose  meridian 
tbe  moon  has  just  passed.  Afler  the  moon  has  risen  at  any  place,  the  tide  begins 
to  rise;  soon  after  it  has  passed  the  meridian,  the  tide  is  highest,  and  gradually 
sinks  antil  it  has  set.  The  tide  is  high  again  when  the  moon  is  on  the  opposite 
•ide  of  the  earth;  and  then  falls  again  nntil  it  rises.  The  time,  like  that  of  the 
moon*8  rising,  is  about  50  minutes  later  every  day. 

661.  At  the  new  and  full  moon,  tiie  attraction  of  the  sun  is  united  to  that  of 
the  moon,  and  causes  higher  tides  tlian  osuai,  which  ttte  called  spring  tides. 
About  the  first  and  last  quarters,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  counteracts  that  of  the 
moon,  and  causes  the  lowest,  or  neap  tidta. 

662.  The  influence  of  the  moon,  like  that  of  the  sun,  is  felt  most  near  the  equa- 
tor; the  height  of  the  tides  diminishes  in  going  from  this  circle,  and  near  the 
poles,  they  are  scarcely  known.  In  open  situations,  as  in  the  islands  of  tlie  Pacific 
Ooeao,  tlie  tides  rise  at  regular  periods,  and  do  not  exceed  one  or  two  feet  in 
height.  When  they  meet  a  coast  or  bay>  or  pass  through  a  narrow  channel,  the 
time  is  much  varied,  and  the  height  greatly  increased. 

In  the  British  Channel,  the  tide  sometimes  rises  40  or  50  feet,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  sometimes  30.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  it  rises  60  feet,  and  often  so 
rapidly  that  the  cattle  feeding  on  the  shore  have  been  drowned  before  they  couM 
escape.* 

663.  In  inland  seas  and  lakes,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  the 
t)uantity  of  water  is  so  small,  that  all  parts  are  equally  attracted,  and  there  is  no 
perceptible  tide.  But  in  wide  bays  and  harbors,  and  in  seas  op>en  to  the  great 
western  current,  as  in  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  influence 
of  tlie  tides  is  felt. 

664.  -At  the  equator,  the  Udes  move  from  east  to  west,  following  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  moon.  In  the  Temperate  Zones,  they  move  towards  the  equator, 
as  the  centre  of  attraction* 

665.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  perpetually  moving  in  currents,  like,  winds, 
which  seenrto  complete  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  Some  appear  to  be  permanent 
-others  are  variable,  and  change  with  the  seasons,  winds,  or  tides. 

666.  The  most  regular  and  extensive  current  on  the  globe,  is  that  which 
lk>ws  constantly  from  east  to  west,  generally  extending  30  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  equator. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  motion  is  uniform,  and  furnishes  great  aid  to  naviga- 
tion. It  passes  south  of  New  Holland,  and  through  the  islands  of  Asia  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  m  consequence  ^f  the  obstruc- 
tions it  meets,  it  produces  numerous  and  variable  currents  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  render  the  navigation  dangerous.  <> 

667.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  western  current  strikes  the  eastern  projection 
of  South  America,  and  is  divided  into  two  portions;  one  of  which  flows  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil  and  passes  into  the  Pacific,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
with  considerable  rapidity.  The  other  turns  to  the  north,  and  passing  through 
die  Caribbean  Sea,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  flows  out  through  the  Bahama 
Channel  in  the  celebrated  Gulf  Stream. 

668.  The  Gulf  Stream  issues  from  the  gulf,  with  the  velocity  of  4  or  5  iiiiles 
an  hoar,  and  flows  to  tlie  north-east,  along  the  coast  of  the  United  Sta,tes.  A» 
it  proceeds  northward,  it  recedes  gradually  from  the  shore,  and  diminishes  in 
velocity.  On  striking  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and 
appears  to  mingle  witn  the  western  current  again,  near  the  Azores.  It  probably 
reaches  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Europe  also;  for  the  productions  of  tropical 
America  are  often  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Norway;  and  in 
one  instance,  the  mast  of  a  vessel  burned  in  the  West  Indies,  was  cast  upon  the 
Hebrides. 

669.  There  are  two  general  currents  which  flow  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator.  That  which  flows  from  the  north  pole,  appears  to  strike  the. shores  of 
Asia,  and  then  pass  round  the  North  Cape  into  the  Atlantic.  It  frequently  throws 
whole  forests  of  pines  upon  the  coast  of  Iceland,  which  furnish  the  inhabitants 

*  Morse. 
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with  much  ti  their  M;  and  sometimes  piled  up  h^ge  masses  of  loe,  opdil  the 
diores,  which  are  arrested  in  their  progress  to  warmer  latitudes. 

670.  The  touikem  polar  airrent  is  crossed  and  checked  by  the  westM'n  cnr- 
rent  passing  by  Cape  Horn,  and  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  prevents  the  ice 
islands  from  floatini^  away  into  warmer  latitudes ;  and  probably  is  the  cause  of 
thegreat  accumulation  of  ice  around  the  south  pole. 

671.  There  are  various  mailer  currents  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  ocean.  There 
is  one  of  considerable  extent  flowing  in  towards  the  western  coast  of  Africa^ 
which  has  sometimes  caused  the  shipwreck  of  vessels.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
current  continually  tows  from  the  Atlantic  indo  the.MedUerranean  Sea,  so  that 
vesseUi  cannot  come  out  of  the  SKraits  of  Gibraltar,  unless  they  are  aided  by  a 
strong  easterly  wind.  . 

672.  When  two  opposing  tides  or  currents  meet,,  they  often  .cause  whiflpooh' 
That  of  Charybdis,  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  was  die  terror  'of  ancient  mariners. 
The  most  remarkid>le  known  is  tlie  Maelstrom,  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  It 
roars  with  a  tremendous  noise,  especially  in  a  stoim,  and  its  influence  is  tlioi  fek 
for  more  than  nine  miles.  Its  power  is  such,  that  ships,  and  even  whales  have 
been  drawn  in,  and  ingulfed,  from  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

678.  The  passage  from  New- York  Harbor  to  Long  Island  Sound,  which  is 
called  Hurlgdte,  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  whirlpools,  produced  by  the 
flow  of  the  tides  through  a  rocky  channel.  It  can  only  be  passed  with  safety  at 
particular  times  of  tide.  At  olner  times,  the  appearance  and  roar  of  the  whirl- 
pools is  terrifying  to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  scene. 

674.  Besides  uiese  motions,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  of  lakes  circulate 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  in  cold  seasons  and  climates.  When  the  water  at  the 
surface  is  cooled  more  than  that  below,  it  becomes  denser  (or  heavier,)  and  sinks 
to  the  bottom;  a  warmer  portion  rises  in  its  place;  and  it  is  cooled,  sinks  again, 
and  gives  place  to  another — until  the  whole  mass  assumes  an  equal  temperature. 

676.  Were  this  law  to  continue  tkrouf^h  all  the  degrees  of  cold,  the  whole 
ocean  would  be  reduced  to  the  freezing  point,  and  probably  be  congealed  to  th^ 
bottom ;  so  that  the  heat  of  the  Temperate  Zones  could  never  melt  it.  Bat  by  a 
wonderfiil  direction  of  Providence,  when  water  arrives  at  the  temperature  of  40 
degrees,  or  8  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  it  expands  instead  of  condensing, 
and  becoming  lighter,  it  remains  on  the  surface,  and  protects  the  water  below  from 
the  influence  of  the  cold  air.  In  this  way,  the  greater  part  of  the  ocean  is  kept 
above  tlie  freezing  point. 

676.  By  the  saltness  of  the  ocean  and  its  constant  movements,  it  is  prevented 
from  corrupting,  and  preserved  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Its  currents,' 
flowing  and  returning  from  the  warm  to  the  cold  regions,  equalize  in  some  d^ree^ 
the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  render  countries  habitable,  which  would  other- 
wise be  desolated  with  frost.  The  vapors,  breezes,  and  showers  which  rise  from 
it,  refresh  thosci  which  are  parched  with  heat,  and  preserve  them  from  becoming 
deserts. 

Thus  exanii nation  shows  us,  that  what  appears  at  first  sight  a  useless  waste  of 
waters,  is  an  indispensable  provision  of  the  Creator  for  our  preservation  and  com-, 
fort.  It  also  furnishes  a  habitation  foK  innumerable  fish,  which  supply  a  large 
pert  of  mankind  with  food ;  and  renders  communication  more  easy,  between  the 
countries  it  seems  to  divide. 


WINDS. 
THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

WINDS. 


(26.)   WaUr-Spmitt. 

677.  When  the  ur  over  any  place  ia  more  heated  than  that 
around,  it  is  rarefied  or  expanded,  and  rises.  The  surrounding 
air  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place,  and  this  produces  a  current 
called  wind. 

678.  There  are  some  mrub  which  bloxs  eorutanlly  in  the 
same  direction.  Of  this  kind,  there  are  two  general  eurrenli  of 
the  atmosphere — that  which  follows  the  course  of  the  sun  in 
tfae  Torrid  Zone — and  that  flowing  from  the  cold  regions 
round  the  poles,  towards  the  equator,  which  is  chieity  felt  in 
the  Temperate  Zones.  Other  winds  are-  periodical,  or  blow 
onlyatcertainperiodaof  theday  orthe  year;  but  these,  as  well 
as  the  constant  winds,  are  chiefly  conhned  to  warm  climates. 
Beyond  latitude  40",  the  winds  are  generally  variahU. 

679.  In  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zon«,  the  aif 
continually  rises,  and  cold  air  rushes  in  from  the  poles.  As  the 
places  under  the  equator  turn  faster  from  west  to  east  than 
those  towards  the  poles,  the  air  is  lelt  behind,  and  seems  to 
move  in  an  opposite  direction,  following  the  sun.  It  thus  forms 
constant  winds  from  the, east,  called  trade  windt.  .At  30° 
north  and  south  ^f  the  equator,  the  trade  winds  blow  from  the 
north-etut  and  soitlh^att. 

680.  The  trade  wind*  extend  as  for  as  23"  or  30°  on  each 
aide  of  the  equator,  during  the  summer  of  each  hemisphere; 
but  on  the  coasts  of  America  and  Asia,  they  are  felt.aa  far  as 
40P     By  the  wdoftheae  winds,  the  Spanish  vessels  which  sat' 
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from  Mexico  to  the  Fhilipj^e  Ides,  often  finish  a  voyage, 
nearly  equal  to  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  in  60  days, 
without  altering  their  course,  or  changing  a  sail.  But  in  re- 
turning, they  are  obliged  to  go  north,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
trade  winds. 

681.  In  ihp  Indian  Ocean,  north  of  ICP  south  latitude,  there 
are  periodical  winds  called  nunuoons^  which  blow  half  the  year 
north-east,  and!  the  other  half  south-west.  They  extend  over 
the  whole  of  India,  and  the  sea-coast  of  east  Persia.  The  south- 
west monsoon  blows  constantly,  from  April  to  October,  bring- 
ing with  it  floods  of  rain,  and  dreadful  tempests.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year,  the  north-east  monsoons  produces  a  dry  and 
a^r^eable  state  of  the  air.  The  change  from  one  monsoon  to 
the  other  is  gradual,  and  accompanied  by  stornis  and  hurricanes. 

68^.  In  islands  and  places  near  the  sea,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, there  is  usually  a  wind  from  the  land  at  night,  and  from 
the  sea  in  the  day,  called  the  land  and  sea  breezes.  Without 
the  sea  breeze,  the  heat  of  many  places  in  these  climates  would 
be  almost  insupportable. 

In  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  West  Indi^,  &c.,  the  land  breeze  usoallj  be- 
gins at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  blows  until  8  in  the  morning,  when  the 
sea  breeze  begins,  increasing  till  noon,  and  gradually  dyii^g  a^ay  in  the  aflemoon, 
B^ween.  th^  changes  there  ii  a  period  of  stillness,  ail  between  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing ot  the  tide. 

683.  Hurricanes  are  violent  storms  occurring  in  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  hot  countries,  in  which 
the  wind  changes  in  a  short  time  to  every  point  of  com- 
pass, and  blows  with  a  violence  which  scarcely  any  thing  can 
resist. 

Hurricanes  are  attended  with  a  great  swelling  of  the  sea, 
and  sometimes  with  earthquakes.  They  happen  in  the  rainy 
season,  principally  in  August,  destroying  all  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  tearing  up  trees,  blowing  down  buildings,  and  in- 
undating large  tracts  of  country.  The  trade  winds  are  inter 
rufpted  during  their  continuance. 

On'  th^  sfbufh-Bastern  coast  of  Asia,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin,  tremendous  storms  of  the  same  kind  occur,  which 
are  called  Typhons  or  Tuffoons. 

The  velocity  of  the  trade  winds  is  estimated  by  Lalande  at  5  or  6  miles  an  hour  j 
and  of  a  brisk  gale  at  1^2  or  15^.  High  winds  move  from  30  to  40  miles  an  hour* 
and  storms  and  hurricanes  from  50  to  100. 

Winds  are  necessary  to  purify  the  atmosphere.    They  raise  and  transport  thib 
clouds  from  the  sea,  to  fertilize  the  land,  and  serve  to  convey  us  over  the  ocean 
the  great  highway  uf  the  globe. 

684.  Whirlwinds  are  formed  by  opposite  winds,  meeting  ant 
moving  swiftly  in  a  circle,  raising  sand  and  light  bodies  into  the 
ain     In  the  deserts  of  Africa,  they  sometimes  draw  up  the  sand 


.  into  a  moving  pillar,  which  buries  all  in  its  waj.  When  they 
appear  on  the  ocean,  they  draw  up  the  water,  and  produce  too- 
Ur^tpouts.  In  a  water-spout,  a  colunm  of  water  is  seen  hang-^ 
ing  from  the  clouds,  and  .  descending  until  it  meets  a  column 
rising  from  the  ocean.  (^*g.  26.)  These  unite  and  often  move 
with  rapidity,  until  they  meet  with  some  opposing  wind,  or  other 
cause,  which  destroys  them.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  warn! 
latitudes.  ^ 

685.  The  qtialiiy  of  toinds  is  affected  by  the  countries  over 
which  they  pass ;  and  they  are  sometimes  rendered  pestilential 
by  the  heat  of  deserts,  or  the  putrid  exhalations  of  marshes  and 
lakes.  Thus  from  the  deserts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  a  hot  wind  blow^,  called  the  Saniel  or  Simoony 
which  sometimes  produces  instant  death.  A  similar  wind  blows 
from  the  Sahara^  upon  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  called  the 
JSarmattan,  producing  a  dryness  and  Heat,  which  is  almost  in-* 
supportable,  and  scorching  like  the  blasts  of  a  furnace. 

686.  In  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  Spain 
and  Italy,  a  warm,  unpleasant  wind-bjows  from  Africa,  which 
Is  called  the  Sirocco.  It  occasions  great  uneasiness  in  the  hu- 
p^an  frame,  irritating  the  nervous  system,  and  checking  perspi~ 
ration.  Its  temperature  does  not  exceed  95  degrees;  but  a 
ury;  feverish  heat  is  produced  in  the  body,  and  such  debility, 
that  exertion  is  painfuL  .       :      , 

I  Tile  Sirocco  sometimes  blows  only  a  few«  honrsi  c»ccai«ionally  from  raorniB^ 
toeveoing;  and  very  rarefy  three  days.  The  inliabitaiits  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses  to  avoid  its  influence.  It  is  singular  that  to  the  natives  of  cold  cll- 
Biates,  and  to  strangers,  iu  ^ble  health,  it  is  often  reviving. 

The  various  winds  of  this  kind  are  doubtless  only  blasts  of  heat  from  extensive. 
deserts,  under  .different  riamesj  varying  in  their  power  and  effects  according  to 
circumstances. 

687.  Between  the  fourth  aiid  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
a  part  of  the  ocean,  lying  south  of  Cape  Verd  and  its  islands,  is 
remarkable  for  calms,  almost  perpetual,  attended  with  dreadful 
blunder  and  lightning.  The  showers  are  so  frequent  that  it 
has  been  called  "  The  JRatfw.'* 

&AIN. 

688.  When  water  is  dissipiSLted  into  the  air  in  an  invisible 
manner,  the  process  is  called  evaporatiofi..  JSponfaneous  evapoy 
Totion  is  continually  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  sun  and 
air,  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  the  land.  The  watery^ 
vapors  condensed  by  cold,  or  rising  into  the  atmosphere  to  a  re**, 
ffion  of  the  air  lighter  than  themselves,  form  visible  mists,  or 
jogSy  and  the  strata  of  visible  vaporti,  called  clouds! 
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.•  689.  The  vapors  tihus  accumulated  in  the  clouds,  at  length 
fall  in  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  and  return  through  the  rivers,  to 
the  ocean.  Snow  consists  of  such  vapors  as  are  frozen  while 
the  particles  are  small.  It  is  rarely  seen  below  latitude  30^  ui 
America,  and  36°  on  the  eastern  continent.  HaU  is  a  more 
compact  mass  of  frozen  water,  which  consists  of  such  vapors  as 
are  united  into  drops,  and  are  frozen  while  they  are  falling. 
It  is  scarcely  ever  kn6wn  in  latitudes  higher  than  60°. 

690.  The  vapors  which  arise  from  the  earth  do  hot  ascend 
above  a  certain  height,  and  here  neither  rain  nor  .snow  are 
known.  The  ordinary  height  of  clouds  does  not  exceed  one 
or  two  miles.  . 

69 1 .  Various  quantities  of  rain  fall  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  according  to  the.  climate  and  situation.  The  quantity  of 
rain  and  snow  is  greatest  on  inowUains,  and  they  contain  the 
principal  sources  of  rivers.  Islands  and  places  near  the  ocean, 
are  of  course  more  subject  to  rains  and  moisture,  than  the  in- 
terior of  a  country. 

.  692.  The  quantity  of  rain  also  varies  with  the  latitude.  Iii 
the  Torrid  Zone  the  evaporation  is  most  abundant  on  account 
of  the  heat,  igad  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls*  on  this  por^ 
iion  qf  the  earth.  It  descends- in  one  -season  of  the  year,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  there  is  no  rain. 

From  this  circuniBtance  die  number  of  rainy  daya  is  smallest  at  the  equator; 
and  increases  in  propcH'tion  to  the  distance  from  it.  From  north  latitude  12P  to 
48^*  the  mean  number  of  rainy  days  is  78 — from  43R  to  46^,  tlie  mean  number  is 
103— from  46P  to  60°,  it  is- 134— from  50°  to  60^,  161. 

Tlie  average  number  of  rainy  daya  in  a  year,  for  20  years,  iaSalem  and  Cam's 
bridge,  Massaciuisetts,  and  in  20  cities  Jn  Europe,  is  thus  slated,  witli  the  number 
of  fair  and  cloudy  days  for  one  9r  two  years^  ,  .   . 


Rainy. 

Fair, 

Cloudy. 

Salem             96 

173 

90; 

Cambridge      88 

— 

69 

20  cities  in>  ,oa 
Europe  5.^^^      , 

64 

113 

Cincinnati — variable 

176 

105 

,  693.  The  rainy  sea^son  in  the  Torrid  Zone  is  during  the  sum-i 
mer,  when  the  sun  raises  the  greatest  quantity  of  vapor,  and  of 
course  it  varies  with  this  season  on  each  side  of  the'  equator. 
In  the  southern  regioQS  of  Asia,  the  rains  accompany  the  south- 
west monsoons,  which  continue  from.April  to  October,  and  are 
attended  with  violent  thunder  storftis. 

The  efiects  of  these  periodfcal  rains  are  most  remarkable  in  the  northern  tro*; 
pical  regions  of  Africa. -  Showers  commence  in  April,  and  increase  till  June* 
when  torrents  of  rain  begin  to  descend,  and  continue  almost  three  months  with- 
out intermission.  The  face  of  nature  is  soon  chan^^ed ;  rivuleU  before  dried  up 
i^Well  into  miehty. streams ;  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks;  .an^  the  plains  be; 
come  vast  lakes.     In  the  course  of  September  the  rains  ceasev  and  not  a'drof 
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frlk  Utttfl  the  following  Apri^    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  equator,  the  rainy  lea- 
8on  is  from  October  to  March,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  dry. 

694.  The  Torrid  Zone  is  the  chief  theatre  of  thunder  storms. 
They  are  unknown  in  regions  near  the  poles.  It  never  thun- 
ders in  Greenland,  nor  in  Hudson's  Bay.  The  electricity  of 
these  regions  may  perhaps  he  exhausted  by  the  Aurora  Bore- 
alis,  or  northern  lights.  In  the  Temperate  Zones,  thunder 
storms  are  more  frequent  and  violent,  in  proportion  as  we  ap- 
proach the  tropics. 

695.  There  are  some  countries  where  it  scarcely  ever  rains, 
as  Egypt  and  several  other  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  South 
America  the  clouds  seem  to  be.  checked  in  their  progress  from 
the  Atlantic,  by  the  Andes;  and  while  the  sides  of  these  moun- 
tAifts  are  deluged  with  frequent  showers,  the  plains  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  west  of  thein,  are  entirely  destitute  of  rain.  Such  coun- 
tries are  watered  entirely  by  mountain  streams,  and  by  the 
dews,  which  are  much  heavier  than  in  other  countries. 

696.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  annually  in  a  number  of  places,  arranged  according  to  the 
amount. 


inehea. 
Grenada,  (W,  I.)  112 
Wcutta  ....  81 
^/eston,  <S.  C.)  54 
^onfort,  (Ken.)  54 
Williamsimrgh^iY, )47 

Cambridge  ...    47 
Vieni 


»oa    .     .     .     .    44.8 -^ 

*»« 43.2;  Scotland  (average) 

Rut/and,  (Vt.)      .    41    lAlgierg 


incheB. 
Cincinnati       .    .    86 
Manchester  ...    96 
Rome  .     .     ;     *     *    85.7 
Liverpool  (18  years)    34.1 
Zurich     ....     82 
St.  Louis  (Bourbon)  32 
Philadelphia    .     .     30 

80.1 
29.2 


inehet, 

Bologna        .     .     .  25.6 

Abo 25 

Lisle 24 

Palermo  ....  22 

London    ....  22 

Marseilles     .     .     .  21.4 

Glasgow  (17  years)  21.3 

Paris 20.8 

Sweden    ....  19 

Upsal       ....  15  , 

St.  Petersburgh      .  12.5 


Brunaunck,  CMe.)    40    !  Utrecht    .     .     .     i    28.8 

"Mes     ....    37.2  Padua      ....    25.21 

England,  (average)     36    I  I 

The  average  quantity,  in  different  latitudes,  as  stated  by 
Humboldt,  is  as  follows. 

Mean  temp. 


Under  the  equator  81.5 

North  Latitude,  19^  79.25 

45°  68 

60<»  38| 


t( 


tt 


Rain, 

96  inches. 
80 
27| 
17. 
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(27.)  l^ne  of  perpttual  Congeltdion. 
697.   Tentperalure  is  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold.     It  ii 
eured  by  means  of  the  mercury,  or  other  fluid  in  a  ther. 
ter,  which  rises  with  heat,  and  sinks  with  cold. 


.neMured  bv  b  ■caie  ordenreeB.  be 

r,  tbeflL 


W^K 


.al  heal  ufLhe  human  body  U 

693.  On  account  of  the  different  states  of  the  human  body. 
Our  iierwations  in  the  sanie  temperature  are  difierent,  according 
to  circumstances;  so  that  one  person  is  often  cold,  and  another 
warm,  in  the  same  air.  In  judging  of  other  climates  therefore, 
wo  must  remember  that  a  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  which  may  be 
very  painful  to  us,  may  be  less  painful,  or  even  pleasant,  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  it. 

At  50  or  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  air  ap- 
pears temperate  and  agreeable  to  most  persons  in  a  temperate 
climate.  At  zero,  it  is  intensely  cold;  at  70,  it  appears  tBarm; 
and  at  80,  uncomfortably  hot.  But  in  warm  cimiatcs,  tike 
that  of  North  Carolina,  it  appears  too  cold,  and  fires  are  want- 
ed, if  the  thermometer  is  below  70;  and  it  is  not  considered 
>varm,  until  it  has  risen  to  80,"  In  hot  climates,  the  variation 
of  feeling  is  still  greater,  and  it  is  not  worm  until  the  ther- 
tnometer  rises  much  higher. 

The  celebraud  Irnveller,  Bruce,  defines  llie  air  10  be  cool  whm  a  peraon  (iilly 
claihed  may  bear  more  ctoihi-) ;  t^mptrate,  wlien  he  may  take  n»deniie  exerciae 
without  peraplring;  and  uarn,  when  he  perspirea  in  walking  about  a  roDin. 

■eeerding  lo  Ibeae  definiiiona,  it  ia  cooJ  froni  TO  lo  78  degrrea — trmptrale  (ram 
78  to  92---attd  it  ia  not  toarm.  uiilil  the  Ihtrmomitfr  rlsea  fdwve  92  degrcaa." 

699.  Inallnotthernlatitudea,  January  or  February  ia  the  coU- 
e»i  Titonth  in  the  year,  and  July  or  August  the  warmest.  TAe 
greatett  cold  during  the  day,  in  all  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemi 

*  Silli  man 'a  Journal. 
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Sphere  is  usually  about  an  hour  before  sunrise.  The  greaUti 
heat  in  all  latitudes  between  60^  and  35°,  is  from  2  to  3  o'clock ; 
and  between  35"^,  and  the  equator,  from  1  to  2  o'clock.  The 
temperature  at  sunset  was  found  by  Humboldt,  from  a  great 
number  of  observations,  to  vary  very  little  from  the  mean  of 
sonrise  and  2  o'clock. 

700.  In  estimating  the  temperature  of  a  country,  we  should 
refer,  not  to  the  heat  of  particular  seasons,  but  to  the  average 
of  heat  and  cold  through  the  year,  which  is  called  the  mean  arh- 
nual  temperature. 

701.  The  heat  of  the  earth  at  a  short  distance  below  the  sur- 
face, and  that  of  permanent  springs,  is  nearly  uniform  at  all 
seasons;  and  usually  corresponds  to  the  mean  annua)  temper- 
ature of  the  air.  But  in  descending  to  a  great  depth  in  mines, 
the  heat  increases  constantly.  It  continues  almost  permanent- 
ly at  70  degrees,  in  some  of  the  mines  of  England ;  and  at  80 
or  90  in  those  of  Mexico. 

* 

In  tbe  caverns  onder  the  9ity  of  Paris,  at  the  deptli  of  86  feet,  the  temperature 
^-aries  only  from  52  to  54  degrees,  which  is  about  the  average  of  the  year  in  the 
air  above ;  while  at  the  snrface,  it  varies  90°  at  difierent  seasons.  The  tempera- 
tare  of  deep  wells,  ia  Philadelphia,  Vermont,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
iaat  been  found  to  correspond  to  'the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air.  In  the 
coal  mines  of  the  north  of  England,  the  temperature  is  70  degrees  at  the  depth  of 
800  or  900  feet ;  when  the  air  at  the  surface  is  only  48  or  49.  In  tbe  mines  of 
ValeBciana,  in  Mexico,  it  is  92,  when  the  air  at  the  surfece  is  at  60. 

CAUSES   OP   TEMPERATURE. 

702.  The  sun's  rays  are  the  chief  source  of  heat  to  the 
earth ;  and  those  places  which  receive  them  most  directly  are 
hottest.  For  this  reason,  as  already  stated,  the  portions  of  the 
earth  near  the  equator  are  hottest — ^the  heat  diminishes  in  go- 
ing from  the  equator — the  regions  round  the  poles  are  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  earth — and  generally,  the  temperature  is 
proportioned  to  the  latitude. 

703.  For  the  same  reason,  a  declivity  towards  the  equator, 
which  receives  the  rays  more  directly  than  a  level  surface,  is 
always  warmest — a  declivity  towards  the  poles,  which  receives 
them  obliquely,  or  is  partiadly  shaded,  is  always  coldest. 

It  IB  well  known,  that  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  in  our  hemisphere,  is  peculiarly 
warm ;  and  the  north  side  peculiarly  cold.  A  south,  western  exposure  is  warmestj 
because  it  receives  the  sun's  rays  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day;  and  a  northr 
eastern  exposure  is  coldest. 

704.  When  the  sun's  rays  strike  upon  the  land,  they  are  stop- 
ped and  accumulated  at  the  surface.  They  are  then  reflected 
into  the  air  and  to  surrounding  objects^  so  that  the  reflected 
heat  is  often  greater  than  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun.  Hence 
the  heat  of  valleys,  where  the  rays  are  reflected  by  the  moun- 
tains, is  sometimes  very  great.     In  an  elevated  valley  of  Monl 
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Blanc,  in  Switzerland,  it  is  so  much  increased  by  reflection,  in 
the  centre,  that  there  is  a  spot  covered  with  flowers  and  ver- 
dure in  the  midst  of  perpetual  snows  and  glaciers. 

705.  Hence  also  the  heat  is  greatest  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  diminishes  in  ascending  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
especially  on  lofly  mountains,  where  it  is  continually  reflected 
into  the  dry  clear  air  around  them,  and  is  carried  ofl*  by  the 
winds  which  sweep  over  them,  before  it  can  be  accumulated. 

An  elevation  of  500  yards  produces  the  same  eflect  as  a  dis- 
tance of  5,000  miles  from  the  equator.  At  the  height  of  6,000 
or  8,000  feet  under  the  tropics,  we  find  the  same  climate  as  in 
latitude  49°  in  France.  At  13,000  feet  we  find  the  firosts  of 
the  Frigid  Zone;  and  at  15,730  feet,  mountains  based  upon 
the  most  scorching  plains  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  In 
moderate  ascents  and  temperate  climates,  the  thermometer 
falls  about  one  degree  in  ascending  300  feet;  and  the  change 
is  more  rapid  in  rising  higher. 

HThe  elevation  of  St.  Gothard,  about  3  miles,  produces  an  increase  of  cold  in 
latitude  46-^,  equal  to  that  caused  by  a  difference  of  20  degrees  of  latitude.  At 
the  equator,  snow  begins  to  fall  at  the  height  of  13,040  feet,  and  is  perpetaal  at 
15,780.  In  latitude  20^,  it  begins  to  fall  at  the  height  of  9,912  feet,  and  is  per- 
petual  at  15,096.  At  the  level  of  the  sea  it  does  not  begin  to  fall  till  we  reach  30^ 
of  latitude;  and  is  not  perpetual  until  we  get  witliin  the  polar  circles.  But  par- 
ticular cireum$tance$  vary  these  limits.  Thus  there  are  plains  on  the  Himma- 
leh  Mountains  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  pi*oduee  fine  pastu- 
rage; and  barley  and  buckwlieat  flourish  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet,  which  is 
Above  tlie  regions  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Andes,  in  the  same  latitude. 

706.  The  imaginary  line  which  marks  the  height  at  which 
perpetual  snow  begins,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  is  called 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  It  is  highest,  of  course,  at  the 
equator;  and  descends  in  going  from  it,  until  it  touches  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  Frigid  Zones.  Its  height  in  differ- 
ent latitudes  is  shown  in  the  figure,  (No.  27.) 

707.  When  ike  sun^s  rays  strike  upon  the  ocean,  they  pene- 
trate to  the  depth  of  600  or  700  feet,  and  the  heat  is  more  dif- 
fused through  the  mass.  The  warm  water  remains  at  the  sur- 
face, and  the  heat  is  carried  off  by  evaporation,  so  that  the 
body  of  the  ocean  is  much  cooler  than  the  land,  in  hot  climates. 

The  ocean  has  no  varieties  of  surface,  like  those  of  the  land. 
The  circulation  from  top  to  bottom,  already  described  (TC74) 
and  the  change  of  this  circulation  at  40  <Jegrees,  preserve  it 
from  excessive  cold  in  the  cold  climates;  and  the  constant  cur- 
rents mingle  the  waters  of  cold  and  of  hot  regions. 

708.  From  the  influence  of  all  these  causes,  the  temperature 

Xihe  ocean  is  far  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  land.     The  dtf 
'ence  is  far  less  between  the  temperature  of  day  and  night-  • 
of  summer  and  winter — and  of  warm  and  cold  clmiates. 


LAtitude. 

Temp,  of  Ocean. 

toaitr. 

otr. 

60  to  eo 

82  to  84 

' 

20° 

70 

40° 

60 

4»>lo50o 

41  to  6S 

I»>lo70° 

30  to  87 

21  to  23 

hibllowiiig  tai>le  illustrates  thecomparative  he^t  of  the  ocean  and  land. 

Land. 
air, 
81 
80 
<68 

85  to  68 
10  to  14 

709.  JVTun  "ddpors  are  forming,  they  absorb  heat,  aad  thas 
produce  cold.  When  they  are  condensed,  they  give  ottt  this 
neat,  and  diminish  the  cold.  Hence  moisture  and  evaporation 
render  a  hot  climate  cooler,  and  a  cold  climate  less  severe — 
they  produce  cooler  summers,  and  milder  winters,  in  temperate 
-regions. 

It  is  well  known  that  steam  in  condensing,  gives  out  heat;  and  bejuce/isused 
in  warming  houses.  In  India,  liquors  are  cooled  by  wrapping^  the  ^ttles  in- wet 
cloths,  and  hanging  them  in  the  sun  lo  produce  evaporation;  and  it  is  common  to 
-cool  a  room  by  sprinkling  water  upon  the  floor. 

710.  From  the  effects  of  evaporation,  islands,  peninsulas, 
and  coasts,  have  universally  milder  climates  than  inland  re- 
(gions,  in  the  same  latitude;  as  is  the  fact  with  England  corn- 
spared  with  Germany.  The  southern  hemisphere,  for  the  same 
reasons,  has  less  difference  in  the  temperatiire  of  seasons  than 

-the  northern. 

711.  Countries  which  abound  with  rivers,  lakes^nrid  marshes, 
"are  also  less  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  than 
those  which  are  dry.     Thus  the  well-lvatered  plains  of  India 

-4Lnd  South  America,  never  have  so  excessive  heat  as  the  dry 
and  sandy  regions  of  Northern  Africa;  and  in  the  regions  tlf 
North  America  bordering  on  the  lakes,  the  winters  are  much 
milder  than  in  other  regions  in  the  same  latitude. 

712.  Couhtries  covered  with  forests  are  so  protected  from  the 
..^un  and  winds,  that  they  ^are  more  moist  than  open  grounds, 

and  the  climate  is  rendered  milder  in  the  same  ntanner.  Henee 
•  the  clearing  of  a  country  from  trees,  renders  the  summers  hot- 
ter and  the  winters  colder.     By  admitting  the  winds  of  sur- 
rounding regions,  it  also  renders  the  climate  more  variable. 

Dr.  Williams  found  the  temperature  of  open  grounds  12  degrees  higher  insnnv 
.  flier  and  7  decrees  lower  in  winter,  than  that. of  ^ests.  Open^grounds  are  al- 
ways frozen  deeper  than  woodlands ;  and  hence  the  spring  advances  later.  They 
are  more  heated  in  summer;  and  hence  the  winter  begins  later.  The  snow  lies 
more  steadily  in  a  forest,  because  it  is  less  exposed  to  the  winds  and  changes  of 
weather.    ( IVilliantt*  Vermont,) 

713.  In  addition  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  sun,  the  different 
portions  of  the  earth  exert  a  continual  influence  on  each  other, 
by  communioating  their  temperature  directly,  or  by  means  6f 
winds.  The  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  are  like  immense 
furnaces,  increasing  the  heat  of  all  the  regions  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  west  of  Asia.     The 

16 
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Mountains  and  table-land  of  Tartarj  increase  the  cold  of  Ae 
surrounding  countries  in  the  same  maimer. 

714.  A  connhry  protected  Jrom  ioindi,  will  have  a  climate 
corresponding  to  its  own  latitude  and  exposure.  But.o  coun- 
try vfhich  w  destitule  of  f&rttU  and  mountains,  and  open  to  the 
wind  from  other  re^ons,  'partakes  of  their  climate.  Its  tem- 
perature is  liitich  affected  by  the  prevailing  winds;  and  it  has 
variations  corresponding  to  their  changes.  Thus  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  winds  often  produce  alternately  the  cold  of  the 
Polar  Regions,  and  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — ^Ihe 
moisture  of  the  ocean  and  the  dryness  of  the  land. 

716.  When  the  prevailing  winds  to  which  a  country  is  expo- 
sed, comeyi'om  polar  or  elevated  regions,  the  cold  is  greater  than 
the  latitude  alone  would  make  it.  When  they  come  from  warv^ 
er  regions,  and  especially  from  deserts,  they  increase  the  heat. 
If  they  come  from  tfn  ocean  or  large  bodies  of  water,  they  di- 
minish both  heat  and  cold,  according  to  the  climate ;  and  ren- 
der the  temperature  more  uniform  through  the  year. 

716.  Siberia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  JSorth  America,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  effects  of  a  northern,  declivity,  have  their  cold 
greatly  increased  by  the  polar  winds,  which  are  not  interrupted 
by  mountains.  Europe  is  much  pirotected  from  them  by  its 
mountains,  running  from  east  to  West ;  and  they  are  always 
rendered  milder  by  the  ocean  over  which  they  pass. 

The  prevalent  north-easterly  an3  north-westerly  winds  ren- 
der the  ecuitem  coasts  of  America  and  Asia  peculiarly  cold. 
The  westerly  and  south-westerly  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Ocean,  increase  the  warpith  of  the  western  coasts  of 
Europe  and  JV*.  America,  Places  in  Europe  between  40°  and 
60°  of  latitude  are  as  warm  as  those  7°  farther  south,  in  North 
America  and  Asia;  and  .places  north  of  50^,  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  generally  correspond  to  those  which  are  12®  farther 
south  of  them,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  either  continent. 

717.  The  tempercUure  of  tJie  seasfms  does  not  vary  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  mean  annual  temperature.  In  advancmg 
north,  the  cold  of  winter  increases  much  faster  than  the  heat  of 
summer  diminishes ;  and  even  in  the  Frigid  Zones,  the  temper- 
ature is  often  as  high  in  summer  as  in  middle  latitudes. 

718.  The  vnnters  of  maritime  regions  are  much  warmer,  and 
the  summers  much  cooler  than  in  inland  regions,  as  already 
stated;  and  on  islands,  than  on  extensive  tracts  of  land.  The 
d'fference  of  seasons  is  much  less  in  both  cases.  The  difference 
( f  seasons  is  greatest  on  the  eastern  coast  of  N.  America  and 
Jksia;  and  hence  these  are  termed  by  Buffon,  excessive  climcUes. 

719.  The  rapidity  in  the  change  of  seasons,  is  also  very  differ- 
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enst  in  different  latitudes;  and  increases  in  going  north.  In  warm 
and  temperate  regions,  the  difference  of  temperature  from  one 
montb  to  another  is  small.  Thus,  in  middle  Europe,  April  and 
Maj  differ  only  8  or  10  degrees;  and  on  the  coast,  only  6  or  7 
degrees.  But  iu  high  latitudes,  spring  is  scarcely  a  distinct 
season ;  and  in  excessive  climates  also,  me  change  is  rapid.  In 
North  America,  the  difference  of  April  and  May  is  13  degrees; 
and  at  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  it  is  14  or  16.  In  insular  climates, 
and  in  more  temperate  countries,  the  progresa  is  gradual,  and 
the  spring  is  often  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year. 

720.  The  various  proportions  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the 
earth  produce  a  great  variety  ofi^limcUes,  which  have  different 
degrees  of  sa^i^hrity .  Those  are  most  hei^Uhful  which  are  most 
uniform  in  their  temperature,  and  least  liable  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  or  to  sudden  changes.  The  dry  climates  found 
in  inland  and  elevated  regions,  have  usually  pure  air,  and  pure 
water^  and  are  most  favorable  to  health  and  longevity,  as  in 
Switzerland.  A  cold  and  moist  climate  produces  frequent  and 
unwholesome  fogs,  as  in  Holland.  A  hot  and  moist  climate  gives 
rise  to  noxious  exhalations,  and  renders  the  air  pestilential;  as 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

ISOTHERMAL    LINES. 

721.  To  give  more  distinct  views  of  the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature, Humboldt  has  traced  a  number  of  lines  of  equal  heat, 
which  he  has  termed  Isothermal  lines,  the  principal  of  which  will 
be  described  chiefly  on  his  authority.  The  temperature  of 
places  has  not  been  ascertained  by  the  thermometer,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  for  tracing  these  lines;  but  the  situation  of  par- 
ticular plants  furnishes  an  index  of  more  practical  importance, 
and  sometimes  of  greater  certainty,  than  the  records  of  ther- 
mometrical  heat,  on  account  of  the  frequent  inaccuracy  of  in- 
struments and  observations. 

In  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  isothermal  lines  are  neatly  coinci- 
dent with  the  parallels  of  latitude.  But  in  the  Temperaie  and 
Frigid  Stones,  where  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  so  much  less, 
other  causes  already  described,  have  more  full  operation,  and 
the  isothermal  lines  become  very  irregular.  In  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  Western  Eutope,  thiey  rise  towards  the  poles,  and 
also  on  the  western  coast  of'  America.  In  Eastern  Asia  and 
America,  they  nearly  correspond,  and  are  lower  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere.     ( See  Isothermal  Chart. ) 

7^.  The  isothermal  line  of  IS  degrees  of  temperature  is  near- 
ly correspondent  to  the  paradlel  of  ^0  degrees  of  latitude  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  so  far  aa  we 
Can  rely  on  observations  made  in  South  America,  it  appears  to  be 
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nearer  the  equfttor.  This  Kne  fornuft  the  limk  of  the  most  ya^** 
able  spices,  and  other  delicate  productions  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
In  going  north  from  this  line,-  we  find  that  the  regions  north 
of  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia  are  warmer  than  others  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  the  isothermal  lines  here  ascend  farthest 
from  the  equator. 

723.  The  next  important  line  of  temperature  which  is  dis- 
tinctly marked,  is  that  of  6S  degrees,  which  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  northern  limit  of  the  sugar-cane  and  coffee,  and  is  gen-' 
en^y  the  most  southern  limit  of  snow.  In  North  America,  il 
is  dmbst  coincident  with  the  parallel  of  30^  or  31°  of  latitude, 
on  the  eastern  coast.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we 
find  the  same  plants,  and  a  corresponding  temperature,  in  lat- 
itude 37°,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria. 
But  on  reaching  Persia,  it  descends  to  SO^;  it  id  still  lower  in 
passing  round  the  table-land  of  Tartary ;  and  probably  does  not- 
extend  beyond  3(y*  in  China. 

724.  The  isothermal  liiie  of  59  degrees  passea  through  Ra* 
leigh,  in  the  United  States,  m  latitude  35°;  and  in  Europe  it 
ascends  to  44°,  and  passes  between  Rome  and  Florence.  It  is 
near  the  boundary  of  the  olive  and  fig.  If  it  is  traced  by  these 
plants,  it  will  be  found  following  the  range  of  mountains  which 
lies  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  north  of  Greece 
and  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  south  of  Astracan.  It 
descends  probably  to  latitude  35°,  afler  passing  the  great  table- 
land of  Asia.  On  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  it  as- 
cends to  37^  or  38°,  and  perhaps  still  higher. 

725.  The  line  of  50  degrees  corresponds  nearly  to  the  limit  of 
the  wine-grape  in  Europe.     In  the  middle  of  Europe,  it  passes^ 
alon^the  parallel  of  50°;  on  the  western  coast  it  ascends  to  52°; 
and  m  England  to  54°.     In  going  eastward  from  Germany,  it 
continually  descends ;  and  we  find  it  as  low  as  40^  in  Asia. 

In  JVorth  Ameinca,  it  commences  on  the  coast  at  Boston;  but 
oa  reaching  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  it  ascends  to  the  bor^ 
ders  of  the  great  lakes.  It  descends  again  beyopd  the  Mississip- 
pi; but  again  rises  beyond  the  Chippewan  Mountains,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Humboldt  to  strike  the  western  coast  m  latitude  5&*, 

726.  The  line  of  41  degrees  corresponds  nearly  to  the  utmost 
northern  limit  of  the  oak  and  wheat.  The  last  oaks  are  found 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  in  latitude  63°— on  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, above  60° — in  Russia,  at  58° — and  in  Siberia,  still  lower. 
In  North  America,  this  line  is  found  at  the  bay  of  St.  George, 
in  Newfoundland,  in  latitude  49°,  and  generally  at  50°,  on  the 
•astern  coast;  but  it  rises  higher  on  the  western. 

127.  The  li)ne  of  32  degrees,  on  which  the  average  tempera- 
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lure  of  the  year  is  at  the  freezing  point,  passes  from  the  North 
Cape  of  Europe,  to  Table  Bay  in  Labrador,'  in  latitude  54'*i 
Its  limit  in  other  places  is  known  only  by  estimation. 

7S8.  The  following  table  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  meaii 
annual  temperature  in  different  sections  of  the  globe.  ' 


MEAN   ANNUAL   TEMPERATURE. 


JE^tern  Coast  o^ 
America. 


Southern  Hemi 
phere. 


Western  Europe 

and  Africa,  and  hot 

situations. 


2° 

lai 

12 

13 

14 

15 

19 

20 

23 

SO 

Slit 

32 

33 

34 

36 

37 

88 

39 

40 
41 

41A 
4^i 

43 

44 

45 
46 
47 

48.1 

49 

50 

62 

53 

53^ 

54 

55 

5e^ 

60 

64 
70 


deg. 


Pondicherry   81 .8 
Madras  80.4 

Senegambia    79 


I.  of  France    80.1 
Calcutta  78.5 

Cairo  72.7 


Algiers 


72 


Palermo 

Naples 
Rome 


63.6 

63.5 
60.4 


5  Mid.France  59 

I  Toulon  62 

( Nisines  60.3 

i  Genoa  60.6 

Bordeaux  56.5 

Nantes  54.6 

St.  Malo  54.1 

-Paris  61.8 

London  51.8 

Amsterdam  63.4 

Dublin  50.1 

York  49 

Copenhagen  45 

Edinbursh  47.7 

Orkney  Is.  45.7 

5  Upsal  41.9 

I  Cliristiana  42.8 

Drontlieim  89.9 


Eastern  Coast  of 

Asia,  and  interior 

places. 


Manilla 


78 


Canton 
Funchal 


75 


68.8 


.^  .Wadso,  Lap.  86 
.71    Mageroe  I.     32 


-    -  ■{ 

Pekin  54.8 

Madrid  69.7 

{elev.  1978  ft.) 

I  Marseilles  59 

I  Bologna  56 
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(38.)     TravtlUn  in  tiu  Froten  Region*. 

729.  The  isothermal  lines  which  have  been  descnbed, 
divide  each  hembphere  into  a  number  of  regiont,  correspond' 
ing  to  the  principal  gradations  of  climate. 

I.  The  region  of  spices,  in  the  middle  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
may  be  termed  the  Equatorial  region.  3.  The  regions  of  the 
sugar-cane  next  succeed,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  tropics;  and 
may  be  termed  the  Tropical,  or  Hot  Regions,  Beyond  this, 
in  the  Temperate  Zones,  are — tf.  The  Warm  Regions — 4.  The 
Temperate  Regions — 5.  Tbe  Cold  Regions — 6.  The  Frozen 
Regions,  wlitch  extend  into  the  Frigid  Zone — 7,  Within  the 
Frigid  Zones,  the  Polar  Regions,  which  include  the  tracts 
around  the  poles,  incapable  of  cultivation. 

EftUATOMilL    REGION. 

730,  Tlte  Equatorial  or  Torrid  Region,  occupies  the  middle 
portion  of  tbe  Torrid  Zone,  extending  to  latitude  20°,  on  each 
side  of  the  equator.  It  is  the- only  part  of  the  earth  which  is 
sufficiently  hot  to  produce  tbe  finest  spices;  nnJ  embraces 
Southern  Asia,  the  middle  countriea  of  Atrica,  and  the  north- 
ern parta  of  South  America. 

In  the  kvel  portions  of  f/iii  region,  frost  and  snow  are  un- 
known, and  the  savage  natives  of  some  countries  considered  it 
a  mere  fable  of  Europeans,  when  they  were  told  that  water 
becomes  solid  with  cold.  The  only  seaaon  resembling  winter, 
is  the  season  of  rain,  and  the  trees  are  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure      The  mean  temperature  varies  very  little  in  difiereut 
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countries,  and  is  generally  from  77  to  81  degrees.  The  beat 
is  never  so  excessive  as  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  but  from  its 
constancy,  the  summer  is  oppressive  to  the  natives,  and  dan« 
gerous  to  strangers. 

Durii^  the  hot  season,  it  is  ansafe  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and 
an  umbrella,  or  other  diade,  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  natives.  A  stranger 
cannot  travel  at  this  season,  but  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  The  heat  continues 
through  the  night  without  any  of  that  refreshing  coolness,  experienced  in  north- 
em  cumates,  exc^t  in  countries  near  to  the  ocean,  or  to  lofty  mountains.  The 
wooden  furniture  wurps  and  shrinks,  so  that  the  nails  fall  from  the  tables,  doors, 
&c.  in  Hindoostan.  Even  glass  is  sometimes  cracked,  by  the  intensity  of  the 
heat.  The  inhabitants  generally  cool  their  rooms  by  means  of  wet  mats ;  and 
are  obliged  to  close  their  houses,  to  exclude  the  hot  ahr;  Thirst  is  continual  and 
parching — ^the  body  is  debilitated; — all  disposition  to  effort  is  destroyed;  and 
motion  often  becomes  painful.  H^nce  indolence  is  characteristic  of  the  inhabi- 
tantsof  this  region. 

73 1 .  In  the  dry  and  stony  districts  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
some  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  South  America,  extensive 
tracts  are  rendered  uninhabitable  deserts,  by  the  excessive  heat; 
and  there  are  no  lofty  mountains  or  large  rivers,  to  alleviate  its 
effects.  No  animal  but  the  camel  can  subsist;  and  even  the 
camel  often  perishes  with  thirst.  The  peninsular  situation,  and 
large  rivers  of  India  and  South  •America,  produce  a  degree  of 
moisture  which  renders  the  heat  less  distressing. 

732.  In  these  and  other  well-watered  countries,  the  fields  are 
covered  at  all  seasons,  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  vegeta- 
bles of  every  variety  of  beauty  and  flavor.  But  the  same  heat 
whicft  produces  this  luxuriance,  also  occasions  constant  and  poi- 
sonous exhalations  from  fruitful  soils,  especially  after  the  sea- 
sons of  the  rains,  and  in  marshy  districts ;  and  produces  in  other 
ways,  a  variety  of  dreadful  diseases  unknown  in  more  temperate 
climates.  They  are  peculiarly  fatal  to  natives  of  the  Temperate 
Zones;  and  a  large  number  of  those  who  emigrate  to  these  re- 
gions, are  hurried  to  an  untimely  grave,  or  become  the  victims 
of  incurable  complaints. 

The  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  so  tremendous  here,  that  nothing  ex- 
perienced  in  northern  climates,  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them.  These  denglrt- 
fol  regions  are  also  wasted  by  the  hurricane  and  the  (uffoon.  (§  683)  The  deluges 
of  rain  which  descend  in  the  rainy  season,  while  they  purify  the  air  and  refresh 
the  earth,  often  produce  desolation  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers,  and  leave  the  seeds 
of  pestilence  in  their  stagnant  ivaters. 

ELEVATED    TRACTS    AND    ISLANDS. 

733.  In  elevated  tracts  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  we  find  some 
of  the  most  delightful  climates  on  earth,  as  in  the  valley  of  Cashr 
mere,  and  some  other  portions  of  Hindoostan  lying  on  the  decliv- 
ity of  the  Himmaleh  mountains,  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     The  table-land  between  the  eastern  and 
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western  GattUf  in  the  south  of  Hindoostan,  partakes  of  the  same 
character.  There  are  no  long  days  to  produce  the  excessive 
heats  of  more  northern  climates,  and  the  summers  are  even  cool- 
er than  in  the  Temperate  Zone ;  but  a  vertical  sun  maintains 
the  temperature  of  a  perpetual  spring  throughout  the  year. 
The  streams  are  perennial,  and  the  verdure  constant.  The  air 
is  salubrious,  and  the  whole  scene  is  cheering  and  delightful  at 
all  seasons.  Abyssinia  does  not  possess  all  these  advantages; 
but  its  heat  is  much  less  than  that  of  Northern  Africa  generally, 
on  account  of  its  elevation. 

734.  The  declivities  and  table-lands  of  the  Andes ,  from  1,800 
to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoy  a  similar  climate. 

In  this  region  we  find  the  city  and  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Caraccas,  the  western  parts  of  Peru,  and  New-Grenada,  in- 
cluding Popayan  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota;  and  the  country 
surrounding  the  Andes  of  Chiquitos,  comprising  the  northern 
part  of  La  Plata  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Peru  and  Brazil. 
Caraccas,  and  those  parts  of  these  districts  on  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes  which  lie  near  the  sea,  are  destitute  of 
rain,  but  usually  obscured  by  clouds  and  watered  by  copious 
dews.     Thunder  storms  are  rare. 

735.  The  districts  of  country  between  these  elevated  temperate 
regions  and  the  plains,  are  free  from  the  excessive  heats  of  the 
plains,  although  they  have  not  the  climate  which  has  been  de- 
scribed. This  is  the  fact  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  declivi- 
ty of  the  Andes,  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  the  Himmaleh 
Mountains.  Some  portions  of  Burmah,  ^Tonkin,  and  Cochin 
China,  enjoy  a  similar  advantage  from  their  elevation. 

736.  Immediately  above  the  Temperate  Regions  of  the  moun- 
tains, we  find  those  which  correspond  to  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
Temperate  Zone  in  their  winters;  and  thence,  in  succession, 
the  climate  of  every  region,  even  to  that  of  the  poles.  At  all 
elevations,  however,  the  climates  differ  from  those  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  having  a  temperature  nearly  uniform  throughout 
the  year. 

737.  The  islands  of  the  Torrid  Zone  are  favored  with  a  de- 
lightful climate,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  spring  commences  in  May,  when  the 
mean  height  of  the  thermometer  is  about  75  degrees.  A  fortnight 
of  showers  brings  on  summer;  and  scarcely  a  cloud  appears 
again  until  August.  During  this  season,  the  heat  is  very  great, 
varying  from  75^  at  sunrise,  to  85  at  noon.  When  the  sekbreeze 
is  strong,  it  renders  the  temperature  agreeable  in  the  shade.  The 
nights  are  clear  and  beautiful.  In  August  the  Seabreeze  de- 
clines; the  air  is  sultry  and  almost  suffocating;  and  the  sky 
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begin?  to  be  covered  with  thick  clouds.  la  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  October,  the  periodical  rains  begin,  andoescenct 
without  intermission,  covering  the  earth  with  a  deluge.  In  No- 
vember or  December,  the  north  winds  commence,  at  first  with 
showers  of  hail,  and  from  this  period  till  March  is  the  winter — - 
a  cool,  wholesome,  and  delightful  season.  The  thermometer 
is  at  72  at  sunrise,  and  76  or  79  at  noon.  The  greatest  heiglit 
in  Jamaica,  is  usually  87  degrees. 

The  Sandwich,  Society,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 
enjoy  a  similar  climate ;  but  more  mild  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  ocean  around  them.  Cooke  never  saw  the  thermometer  above 
d8  degrees  at  the  Sandwich  Islsuids;  and  but  once  at  this  height. 

TROPICAL    AND    WARM    REGIONS. 

738.  Next  to  the  Equatorial  are  the  Tropical  or  Hot  Regions, 
which  extend  to  the  most  northern  U(nit  of  the  sugar-cane,  but 
will  not  produce  the  finest  spices.     They  embrace  Northern 
Africa  and  South-western  Asia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  th6 
southern  extremities  of  Europe;  and  in  Asia  and  America, 
generally  extend  to  30°  or  31''  north  latitude.     A  part  of  these 
legions  lies  within  the  tropics,  and  though  it  does  not  experi- 
ence the  full  heat  of  the  Equatorial  Region,  it  has  the  general 
dimate  and  seasons  peculiar  to  the  Torrid  Zone.     The  parts 
most  distant  from  the  equator,  have  a  climate  nearly  corres^ 
pondent  to  that  of  the  Warm  Regions,  which  lie  next  to  them; 
but  the  heat  is  greater  and  more  constant ;  and  they  produce 
more  delicate  plants  and  fruits. 
.  ^39.  Snow  is  here  almost  unknown; — the  streams  are  nevef 
frozen,  and  vegetables  grow  through  the  winter.     The  ihermo- 
imter  sometimes  rises  above  ICk),  and  continues  at  this  height 
through  the  night.     Travellers  have  been  obliged  to  wet  their 
clothes,  and  even  wrap  their  head  and  face  in  wet  cloths,  al 
tiiglrt,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  scorching  air.* 

740.  From  the  limit  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  Warm  Regions  ex- 
tend to  the  northern  limit  of  the  fig  and  the  olive,  between  thtef 
isothermal  lines  of  68  and  59  degrees;  and  of  course  have  a 
temperature  intermediate  between  these.  The  frosts  are  not 
severe  in  the  plains,  snow  is  rare,  and  the  waters  are  seldom 
frozen  over.  The  winters  are  distinguished  more  by  dampness, 
than  cold,  resembling  the  spring  of  the  Temperate  Regions. 
The  more  delicate  fruits,  as  the  olive,  the  fig,  8m;.  flourish;  andi 
vegetables  grow  during  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year. 

*  Humboldt's  Tableau  Pbyaiquc. 
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741.  The  principal  covntrieB  rf  the  Warm  Regions  on  ike 
eastern  coniineniy  are  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  middle  of  Asia 
—including  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  the  south  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia, Turkey  in  Europe,  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Persia.  Indepen- 
dent Tartary  and  East  Persia  partake  of  the  same  clflnate. 

These  covxdries  are  distin^uMh^ed  from  all  others  in  the  sune 
latitude,  by  their  dryness.  Kain  is  rare,  except  during  autumn 
and  winter;  the  sky  is  generally  cloudless,  and  the  air  clear 
and  salubrious.  In  these  regions,  and  still  more  in  the  Equa- 
tofial,  the  stars  shine  with  a  lustre  unknown  in  northern  and 
central  Europe,  and  resembling  that  of  a  fine  winter  night  in 
the  Northern  United  States.  In  the  Equatorial  Regions,  the 
fixed  stars  shine  with  a  clear  and  steady  light  like  the  planets; 
the  moon  and  planets  are  peculiarly  brilliant,  and  the  effect  is 
koightened  by  the  deeper  tint  of  blue  ill  the  sky."* 

The  balmy  air  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  has  long 
been  celebrated ;  and  the  north  of  Spain  and  south  of  France 
have  similar  characteristics.  Snow  is  almost  confined  to  the 
mountains.  In  the  southern  parts,  as  in  the  Hot  Regions,  the 
fields  are  seldom  destitute  of  flowers,  and  vegetation  continues 
at  all  seasons.  The  heat  of  summer  is  usually  intense,  and 
exposure  to  the  mid-day  sun  is  hazardous. 

742.  In  many  respects,  the  climate  of  the  Hot  and  Warm  Re- 
gions is  nearly  coincident.  In  both,  the  sea  coast  is  refreshed 
with  occasional  breezes,  at  all  seasons.  But  the  heat  on  the 
eastern  continent  is  much  increased,  and  rendered  more  oppres- 
sive by  the  hot  and  noxious  blasts  from  the  deserts  of  Africa 
and  Arabia;  of  which  the  Sirocco  and  Samiel  are  examples. 

743.  Egypt  is  entirely  destitute  of  rain,  and  also  a  large  part 
of  Peru  and  Chili.  Many  portions  of  these  regions  suffer  with 
drought  in  summer ;  it  is  necessary  to  water  the  fields  by  arti- 
ficial means,  even  in  the  south  of  France  and  Russia;  and  the 
crops  are  often  blighted  for  want  of  moisture.  In  all  countries 
in  the  warm  and  Hot  Regions,  except  Egypt,  -and  the  western 
declivity  of  south  America,  thunder  storms  are  far  more  fre- 
quent and  violent  than  in  more  northern  climates.  The  Au^ 
rora  Borealis  is  never  seen. 

744.  With  regard  to  the  saluhnty  of  the  Hot  and  Warm 
Regions  on  the  eastern  continent,  Italy  and  the  interior  of  most 
other  parts,  enjoy  a  clear,  healthful  air.  This  is  especially  true 
of  some  of  the  more  elevated  tracts;  and  the  dryness  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  deserts,  also  exempts  them  from 
disease.  But  the  sea  coast  of  Spain  is  subject  to  the  yeUoW 
■■ ■'■  I  ■      

*  Life  of  Martyn* 
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feyer;  and  Turkey  and  Northern  Africa  are  often  visited  with 
the  desolaiidg  plague.  It  >is  sslid  by  soihe  that  these  diseases 
should  rathet  be  ai^cribed  to  the  carelessness  and  filth  of  the 
people,  than  to  the  climate. 

745.  The  level  portions  of  the  southern  United  States,  FIoT' 
ida  and  Mexico,  wnieh  lie  in  the  Hot  and  Warm  Regions,  have 
a  different  climate  from  the  corresponding  countries  in  Europe, 
on  account  of  the  moisture  which  prevails.  Vegetation  is 
abundant,  marshes  are  numerous,  and  the  heat  is  therefore  less 
scorching ;  but  they  are  not  usually  favored  with  a  salubrious 
air.  Noxious  effluvia  are  continually  formed;  and  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  bilious  diseases,  and  fevers,  especially  of 
the  intermittent  kind.  The  autumn  is  almost  uniformly  sickly.; 
and  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  have  a  pale  and  sallow 
cast,  instead  of  the.  bloom  and  freshness  of  more  northern  cli- 
mates, or  the  brunette  of  the  southern  Europeans. 

746.  The  Varieties  (f  elevation  and  soil,  of  course,  produce 
variations  of  climate  in  particular  parts  of  the  Warm  and  Hot 
Regions.  The  deserts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  are  in- 
tensely hot,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  northern  parts  of 
Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Persia,  East  Persia,  and  Hindoostan,  and 
all  the ;  ooiintries  lying  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  crossed  or 
bounded  bytanges  of  mountains,  many  of  which  are  covered 
^th  snow,  and  render  the  climate  near  them  colder.  The 
central  portion  of  Spain,  is  also  much  piore  temperate  than  the 
coasts,  from  its  being  an  elevated  table-Jand.  The  winters 
near  the  mountains,  and  on  the  ground  which  ascends  towards 
them,  are  often  very  severe,  particularly  in  Turkey  and  Persia, 
^ven  the  delightful  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  or  Pales- 
tine, epibtace  mountainous  provinces  where  the  severity  of 

•  Vmter  is  felt ;  and  in  Persia,  a  few  hours  transport  the  travel- 
ler ftom  the  climate  of  Italy  to . that  of  Norway.  In  the  eleva- 
ted tracts,  there  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  heat  of  differ- 
ent seasons,  and  of  day  and  night  in  the  same  plaxje. 

^e  region  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  countries  around  the  CaFpian  Sea,  are 
BW)je<;t  to  cold,  piercing  winds,  and  severe  winters.  The  summers,  in  some  of 
1^  narrow  valleys,  are  intensely  hot.  Telieran  is  scarcely  ha^itaible  in  the 
"lUDQier^  on  aocpunt  of  the  lieat,  while  tiie  ivinters  ,are  t^v  cold.  Excessive 
heat  in  the  day  is  often  followed  by  cold,  and  even'frMty  nights,  which  are  ren- 
a»ed  more  chilly  by  the  contrast. 

'747.  A  similar  variety  exists  in  the  Warm  and  Hot^^gions 
<>f  JV.  tends,  America.  Mexico,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
<uid  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  in  the 
southern,  have  ievery  gradation  of  climate.  The  shores  ate 
scorched  with  the  excessive  heat  which  has  been  -describetd; 
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while  the  table-land  above  enjoys  a  fine  temperate  air;  an^^he 
•iiinmitB  of  its  mountains  resemble  the  Polar  Regions.  The 
climate  of  Baenos  Ayres  is  remarkably  fine  and  equabLe. 

748.  In  the  elevated  regions  of  the  southern  Umted  Stcttes,  ly* 
tng  among  the  Allegany  Mountains,  the  Temperate  Region  of 
the  Middle  States  extends  as  far  south  as  31°.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, Tennessee  enjoys  a  temperate,  delightful  climate; 
and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  which 
lie  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  are  akto  free  from  the  ekces- 
eive  heats  and  violent  diseases  of  the  low  country. 

749.  South  JIfrica  and  J^Tew- Holland,  which  are  the  only 
portions  of  the  eastern  continent,  lying  within  these  regions  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  have  been  little  explored.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  the  same  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
so  far  as  has  been  ascertained.  From  their  insular  situation, 
their  climate  is  more  moist;  and  is  liable  to  great  irregularity 
firom  the  efiects  of  winds  and  currents  in  the  oceans  which  sur- 
round them. 

TEMPKIIATB   REGIONS. 

750.  The  Temperate  Regions  extend  from  the  northern  limit 
of  the  olive  and  fig,  to  that  of  the  wine  grape ;  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature varies  from  50  degrees  on  the  northern  border,  to  59 
degrees  on  the  southern.  The  transition  from  winter  to  sum- 
Yner  is  here  gradual,  and  the  four  seasons  are  distinctly  marked. 
The  winter  is  usually  from  3  to  4  or  5  months  long  in  the  north- 
ern parts,  attended  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow;  and 
the  waters  are  frozen  a  pa.rt  of  the  time.  In  the  southern  parts, 
the  winter  does  not  exceed  2  or  3  months,  and  the  quantity  of 
snow  is  small.  Grain,  vegetables,  and  many  fine  fruits  are 
produced  in  abundance. 

751.  The  countries  included  in  this  region  on  the  continent 
rk)f  Europe,  are  France,  Southern  Germany,  Austria  and  South- 
:ern  Russia.  They  are  exempt  from  the  excessive  heat  of 
•summer.  They  also  enjoy  mild  and  open  winters,  with  little 
^snow,  and  rarely  have  their  rrvers  frozen.  The  weather  is 
:  inore  uniform  than  in  the  United  States,  and  remarkably  salu- 
"brious. 

SivUzerlandy  which  lies  in  this  region,  has  every  degree  of 

cold  beyond  this,  to  that  of  perpetual  snow.     Many  of  the 

'  valleys  are  excessively  hot  in  summer,  and  the  climate  univef- 

■  sally  depends  more  on  the  elevation  and  exposure,  than  on  the 

latitude. 

752.  The  maritime  climates  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Bel- 
f%ium,  which  are  included  in  this  region,  are  distinguished  hj 
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a  greal  decree  of  moisture.    The  heat  of  the  vapors  tempera 
the  cold  of  unnier.     The  harbors  of  Bngland  are  rarely  fro* 
sen.    In  Belgium,  in  latitude  52°,  and  eyon  in  Edinburgh, 
latitude  57°,  the  winters  are  milder  than  in  most  parts  of  Lonv- 
hardy.     The  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  and  the  frequency  of  show- 
ers, also  diminish  the  heat  of  summer.     Though  not  liable  to 
e^remes  of  heat  and  cold,  they  are  subject  to  frequent  chan- 
ges, especially  in  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  winds  from 
the  ocean.     The  spring  commences  early,  and  opens  gradual- 
ly; and  in  Cngland,  it  is  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year. 

753.  The  matature  is  so  great  in  these  islands,  and  in  Hol- 
land, as  to  swell  the  furniture  brought  from  dry  countries,  and 
to  produce  rust  very  speedily  on  metallic  instruments.  Such 
climates  are  adapted  to  the  production  of  pasturage,  and  the 
fields  are  distinguished  by  their  beautiful  and  continued  ver- 
dure. Fruits  ripen  with  diSiculty;  and  harvests  are  often  in- 
jured by  the  moisture  and  rains. 

754.  In  J^Torth  America,  the  Temperate  Region  includes  the 
southern  part  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  witt  the 
more  elevated  regions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  West- 
em  States  on  the  Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  the  western  parts  of  tha 
Carolinas,  partake  of  the  same  climate  from  their  elevation. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same  as  in  this  region  in 
Europe ;  but  it  is  differently  distributed.  In  the  Atlantic  States, 
the  climate  is  marked  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  resembling 
vhe  south  of  Europe  in  summer,  and  the  middle  regions  in  win- 
ter. But  the  weather  is  variable,  and  neither  heat  nor  cold 
lasts  long  at  a  time.  Philadelphia  has  summers  as  hot  as 
Montpelier  and  Rome,  while  its  winters  are  like  those  of  Vien- 
na. New  York  has  the  summer  of  Rome,  and  the  winter  of 
Copenhagen.  Quebec  is  as  warm  as  Paris  in  summer;  and 
*s  cold  as  Petersburgh  in  winter. 

"^55.  The  eastern  coast  of  Asia  appears  to  be  characterized 
^y  equal  or  greater  extremes  of  temperature.  Pekin  is  hotter 
than  Cairo  in  summer;  and  as  cold  as  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  in 
winter. 

756,  The  Atlantic  States  are  sheltered  by  no  ranges  of  moun- 
tains on  the  north,  east  or  south,  arid  hence  the  climate  is  vari- 
^■^le.  The  cold  of  the  northern  regions,  the  heat  of  the  southern 
— the  moisture  of  the  sea  air,  and  the  dryness  of  the  mountain- 
<>ws  regions,  are  alternately  transported  to  them  by  the  winds. 
Tbe  changes  are  frequent  and  sudden ;  and  give  rise  to  many 
dive&ses  from  which  more  settled  climates  are  exempt.  The 
winters  are  short,  and  often  wet.  The  spring  is  damp  and 
chilly;  the  summer  haa  ejjLcessive  heat,  during  tb^  day,  and 

1.6 
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usuallj  cool  nights.     The  autumn  is  a  serene  delightful  sea- 
son, often  extending  to  the  latter  part  of  December. 

757.  From  the  influence  of  the  great  lakes ,  the  Temperate 
Region  extends  farther  north  in  the  interior,  than  on  the  coast; 
and  beyond  Lake  Erie,  reaches  to  the  latitude  of  the  southern 
point  of  Lake  Huron.  The  states  west  of  the  AlleganieSy  and 
especially  in  the  mountainous  districts  south  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  River  Ohio,  are  not  liable  to  the  same  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  winters  are  commonly  milder,  and  cattle  remain 
abroad  through  the  year.  The  spring  is  earlier,  and  the 
weather  is  generally  more'  serene  and  settled.  But  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  is  open  to  the  winds  from  the  Torrid  and 
Frozen  Regions,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  very  great  changes. 
The  temperature  has  sometimes  varied  on  the  Mississippi,  60 
degrees  in  the  course  of  a  month;  while  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  and  Detroit,  the  variation  in  the  same  month  was 
only  from  30  to  40  degrees. 

758.  The  basin  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Chippewan  Mountains,  almost  resemble  Europe 
in  mildness.  The  rivers  do  npt  freeze  until  January,  at  Nootka 
Sound ;  and  the  first  frost  observed  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  was  in  this  month. 

COLD    REGION. 

759.  Next  to  the  Temperate  is  the  Cold  Region,  which  com- 
mences with  the  northern  limits  of  the  wine-grape,  in  Europe, 
and  extends  to  those  of  the  oak.  In  Asia,  it  includes  the  south- 
em  part  of  Siberia — in  Europe,  the  middle  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  the  southern 
part  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Scotland.  In  North  Amer- 
ica, it  embraces  the  British  Provinces  chiefly,  with  the  most 
northern  portion  of  the  United  States. 

760.  In  this  region,  the  transition  from  heat  to  cold  is  sud- 
den; and  spring  and  autumn  are  scarcely  distinct  seasons. 
The  cold  of  winter  is  severe,  from  September  to  the  middle  or 
last  of  May.  The  temperature  of  Stockholm  and  Petersburgh 
is  below  the  freezing  point,  nearly  six  months  in  the  year;  and 
the  waters  are  usually  frozen  during  this  period. 

Winds  are  seldom  violent  in  the  interior.     Thunder  and 
lightning  are  rare.      The  Aurora  Borealis  is  frequent  and 
brilliant.     The  air  is  keen  and  penetrating,  but  clear  and  sa 
(ubrious;    and  the  climate  appears  remarkably  favorable  to 
long  life. 

Even  in  the  middle  portions  of  Russia,  when  a  person  walks  out  in  severe 
weather,  the  eye-lashes  become  covered  with  icicles,  from  the  water  that  flows 
'rom  the  eyes,   and  -the  vapor  of  the  breath  is  congealed  oq  the  beards  of  tha 
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|KftBant»,  so  ^  to  render  theiii  solid  Kiiiipff  of  ice.  The  cold  is  remarkably  steady ; 
«Bd  a.  IS  said  that  it  is  .more  easily  endured  than  that  of  milder  cliraites,  which 
«re  subject  to  *frequeat  changes.  The  snow  is  pei'm^inent;  and  the  sled  roads 
afford  a  rapid  and  easy  mode  of  transportation  through  the  winter.  Even  the 
Baltic  Sea  is  sbmetlrties  frozen  over,  so  as  to  be  passed  by  tmveliers.  In  Nova 
^cetia  and  Canada,  the  rivers  freeze  to  the  thickness  of  several  feet,  and  snow 
lies  through  tlie  winter;  while  iu  France,  in  tlie  same  latitude,  snoMT  is  rare, 
and  the  rivers  are  seldom  frozen  at  all, 

76}.  lAttlevegeiaiion  appears  m  the  interior  before  June,  and 
then  springs  up  immediately  after  the, snows  are  melted.  The 
'tummers  are  short,  bt3ft  hot,  knd  sometimes  oppressive.  They 
are  as  warn*  at  Moscow,  as  in  the  middle  of  France.  The 
climate  is  ad^-pted  to  the  coarser  g^'ains ;  but  it  will  produce 
wheat  generally ;  and  in  Denmark,  and  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  this  grain  flourishes^  It  is  6es/ ac{a/>^e(2,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  part,s,  to  grass  and  pasturage,  and  is 
i*emarTt«.bi;e  for  its  brilliant  verdure.         . 

762.  Tte  climate  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  this  region  is 
moderated,  "as  usual,  by  the  ocean.     The  lakes  of  the  Farce 
Islands  are  seldom  covered  with  ice.     The  winter  at  the  North 
Cape  is  milder  than  at  Petersburgh;  and  Sweden  is  generally 
milder  than  Russia.     In  Denmark,  and  Holland  also,  the  win- 
ters are  comparatively  mild;  and  the  harbors  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  tare  rarely  frozen.     Scotland  has  also  less  cold  than 
the  continent.     But  Scotland  and  Norway  are  subject  to  vio- 
lent storms,  which  soifietimes  bury  travellers  and  shepherds  in 
the  snow.     In  Norway,  their  fury  is  sach  tlfiat  theyVixtinguish 
fires,  and  rock  the  very  houses.     The  heat  of  stimmier  in  these 
coBAtries  is  also  much  diminifiked,  by  the  cl6«ds  and  moisture 
of  the  air,  arid  the  breezes  from  the  sea.     In  Denmark  and 
Holland,  the  sky  is  generally  covered  with  clouds;  and  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  America,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  are 
remarkable  for  the  frequency  of  their  fogs;    but  still  these 
countries  are  generally  healthful. 

163,  We  are  not  well  informed  concerning  the  climates  of 
^^e  southern  parts  of  South  America;  but  at  least  the  southern 
^tremity,and  the  islands^  appear  to  resemble  the  Cold  Region 
north  of  the  equator.  The  extent  of  the  ocean  gives  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  the  seasons  in'.tbe  southern  hemisphere.  In 
WUtude  48°,  the  summer  temperaiWe  is  the  same  as  the  winter 
temperature  of  Toulon,  Cadiz,  and  Rome.  In  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  which  corresponds  to  Rome  in  yatiiude,  the  summers  are 
10  degrees  colder,  and  correspond  to  those^of  P«ris.  InFata- 
gOBias.be)twe)e<i48''andd2°  of  latitude,  the  heat  of  the  warmest 
months  is  not  more  than  42^5';  while  it  Petersburgh,  in  lati- 
tude 60°  it  is  66,  and  at  Upsal,  60 
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Snow  and  ice  are  more  common  and  permanent  in  this  Ken^ 
sphere  for  want  of  summer  heat.  Snow  has  been  seen  at  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  in  mid-summer,  when  the  day  was  18 
hours  long.  Indeed  it  falls  almost  every  day  through  the  sun^ 
mer,  in  52°  or  53P,  latitude,  and  the  thermometer  is  rarely 
above  52  degrees.  Most  of  the  islands  south  of  South  Amer-^ 
ica,  are  covered  with  perpetual  ice. 

In  Lapland,  pines  grow  GO  feet  hiffh ;  but  at  the  Straits  of  Mi^IlaH^  mtich 
Mafer  tlie  Equator,  a  tree  of  that  heipit  is  unknown.  In  Terra  delPue^,  Bv* 
ron  found  in  i)ecenit)er,  (their  uiid-suinmer)  a  temperature  like  that  of  winter  in 
Engbind.  When  Sir  Joseph  Banks  visited  this  country,  two  of  his  attendants 
died  of  crxtreme  cold,  in  a  night  in  January;  which  corresponds  to  our  August. 

764«  The  mniers  are  not  s#  much  colder  than  those  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  as  the  summers ;  and  in  some  places  they 
are  warmer.  Thus  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  the  winters  are 
milder  than  those  of  Naples.  In  the  Falkland  Islands,  latitude 
5J°  25',  the  winters  are  milder  than  in  London;  so  that  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  higher  than  in  the  same  latitude 
in  North  America. 

FROZEN    REGIONS. 

765.  In  latitude  70^  in  Europe,  the  birch,  the  hardiest  of 
tr^es,  generally  ceases  to  grow,  and  man  is  compelled  to  give 
up  cultivation.  The  portion  of  the  northern  Frigid  Zone,  south 
of  70°,  and  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  Temperate  Zone, 
form  the  Frozen  Region,  which  extends  to  the  limit  of  the  oak. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  but  is  not  entire- 
ly destitute  of  vegetation  or  inhabitants. 

Within'the  polar  circle,  the  summer  is  almost  perpetual  day, 
and  the  winter  almost  perpetual  night.  Spring  and  autumn  are 
the  dawn  and  twilight,  which  differ  little  from  the  winter  in  cold. 
The  darkness  of  winter  is  much  diminished  by  the  length  of 
twilight,  and  especially  by  the  peculiar  brightness  of  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  northern  lights,  which 
enable  th»  inhabitants  in  many  countries  of  this  region,  to  con- 
tinue their  hunting  and  other  labors,  through  the  night. 

The  Aurora  Borealit  assumes  every  variety  of  color  and  form.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  single  steady  streiini  of  light,  shooting  from  one  side  of  the  heraispliere 
to  die  other.  Generally,  there  is  a  hrilliant  central  spot  along  the  horizon,  from 
^hich  long  columns  or  pyramids  of  undulating  light,  shoot  up  towards  the  ze- 
nith. These  often  unite  at  some  point  above,  from  which  other  streams  issue 
with  fresli  splendor,  and  in  new  varieties  of  form.  So  singular  and  fantastic 
are  tliese  appearances,  that  tlie  northern  barbarous  nations  call  them  **  tlie  dance 
of  the  spirits." 

This  beautiful  phenomenon  occurs  frequently  throughout  tlie  Frozen  Region; 
aiid  indeed  eactmds  south  to  the  Warm  Region;  but  its  brilliancy  is  gradually 
diminislied,  iu  going  towards  the  equator. 

766.  In  Chreenland,  Lapland,  and  the  coldest  cotmtrieaofMs  r«- 
gtoh,  brandy  and  mercury  freeze  during  the  winter;  and  masses 
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of  snow  and  ice  continue  through  the  summer,  covering  a  large 
|Murt  of  the  country.    Wells  are  frozen  at  a  great  depth  in  Si 
b«ria;  and  at  Hudson's -Bay,  and  in  most  parts  of  this  region, 
no  water  can  be  obtained  in  winter  except  by  melting  snow  and 
ice.     At  the  depth  of  three  feet,  the  ground  is  frozen  in  sumr- 
mer  at  Hudson's  Bay;  and  lakes  and  standing  waters  of  no 
great  depth  are  frozen  to  the  bottom  in  the  winter.    The  in- 
land waters  continue  frozen  from  7  to  9  months;  and  snow, 
which  begins  to  fall  in  August,  continues  from  8  to  10  months 
in  all  parts. 

'  During  the  winter,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coldest  parts  remain  crowded  to- 
gether in  small  huts. .  The  whole  inside  of  a  hut,  or  ship,  is  usually  lined  with 
Ice;  forixusd  from  tlie  vapor  of  the  breath,  which  must  be  cut  away  every  morning. 
•  The  inhabitants  of 'Siberia  stop  the  openings  of  their  houses  with  ice,  and  use 
it  instead  of  glass.  If  the  cold  air  suddenly  enter  a  house,  the  vapors  &11  in  a 
sliower  of  snow.  Every  part  of  tlie  body  must  be  covered  in  going  out,  or  it  is  in- 
stantly frozen.  The  air,  when  breathed,  seems  to  pierce  and  even  rend  the  lungs. 
The  cup  often  freezes  to  the  lips,  if  it  is  touched  in  drinking.  The  provisions  must 
he  cut  with  hatchets  and  saws.  Trees  and  the  b«ims  of  houses  are  split  by  tlie 
froet,  and  rocks  are  rent  with  a  noise  like  that  of  fire-arms.  Meat  is  preserved 
htet^  ia  a  ^zeo  «tate;  withoot  any  care.  Frozen  fish  and  tlie  carcasses  of  ani- 
teaJfl,  are  transported  from  distiint  portions  of  Russia,  to  the  markets  at  Peters- 
burgh,  and  other  large  towns,  without  any  injury.  The  snow  forms  smooth  and 
liermanent  patlis  for  sleds,  over  which  they  travel  whli  great  rapidity,  chidhr 
with  reindeer  and  dogs,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.    No;  28. 

•  767.  The  change  from  winter  to  summer  is  very  sudden,  and 
the  valleys  are  covered  with  grass  a  few  days  after  the  snow 
has  melted.  The  temperature  of  the  summer  is  very  uniform, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  often  oppressive  from  the  length  of 
the  days.  At  Enontekis,  in  Lapkin^,  latitude  68°,  July  is  as 
warm  as  at  Edinburgh,  in  latitude  56°;  and  the  heat  produces 
immense  swarms  of  musquitoes  and  other  insects,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  are  greatly  molested.  In  most  parts  of  this  region 
the  summer  is  too  short  to  bring  grain  to  maturity.  Cultiva- 
tion is  practised  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  without  any 
certainty  of  a  crop,  although  the  latitude  of  this  region  in  North 
America,  is  the  same  with  that  of  Denmark  and  England.  In 
£dapland,  the  air  is  very  dry,  and  a  summer  shower  is  rare.- 
..  768.  The  coasts  mid  islands  of  this  region  do  not  suffer  the 
same  intense  cold  with  the  inland  portions ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
travellers,  that  a  winter  in  Iceiand,  is  not  colder  than  in  the 
south  of  Sweden.  But  the  >  climate  is  more  moist,  and  often 
less  favorable  to  the  progress  of  vegetation. 

POLAR   REGIONS. 

.  769.  It  has  already  been  stated  (11727,)  that  tne  regions 
north  of  latitude  71^  in  Europe,  and  54*»  in  North  America, 
have  a  mean  annual  temperature  below  the  freezing  point.  In 
Spitzhergen,  the  average  heat  of  the  summer  is  only  2  or  3 

16* 
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degrees  above  freezing;  and  the  cold  in  winter  renderd  it  uil^ 
inhabitable.  At  MelvUle  Island,  in  North  Georgia,  latitude. 
7S|°,  Pany  found  the  mean  annual  temperature  only  1^  de- 

Srees;  the  lowest  yet  obserred.  It  has  also  been  stated,  that 
le  p^lar  ice  commences  in  a  lower  latitude  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  and  hence  probably,  the 
whole  region  within  and  near  the  Antarctic  circle  Has  a  great-. 
er  degree,  of  cold.  The  central  portions  of  the  Frigid  Zones 
are  believed  by  some  to  be  regions  of  perpetual  ice,  almost  des^ 
titute  of  animal  or  vegetable  life ;  while  others  suppose  the 
sea  may  be  open  around  the  poles. 

The  habitalionB  of  men,  are  not  found  farther  north  than  lati- 
tude 78°.  No  inhabited  land  has  been  discovered  beyond  lati- 
tude 54°  or  55°  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  and  the  climate 
of  the  islands  in  the  southern  ocean,  appears  to  be  too  severe 
to  admit  of  the  residence  of  man.. 

Capi.  Gboke  found  an  island  id  latitude  54^  or  5^  ebuth,  almost  covered 
with  sDow  many  fathoms  deep,  in  midrauouBer ;  and  the  coast  was  terminated 
by  walb  of  ice,  of  considerable  lieight.  A  similar  account  is  riven  of  the  Ne«r-< 
Shetland  Islesj  in  latitude  64°.  South  Georgia,  in  latitude  66P^  has  perpetual' 
■BOW  dpoo  its  plains.  In  latitude  60^j  Cooki  found  the  heat  of  summer  never 
above  86  degrees,  and  water  was  daily  frozen. 

ft 

\ 

PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

VEGETABLtea. 

'  '  .  -   .    '   '  ■ »'         '  - 

770.  ThfSre  it  An  immense  variety  in  the  character  of  the  vegetable  tribe;  Fewi 
p)anis.  Are  univefpsally  diffused  over  the  earth;  but  every  portion  is  supplied 
ifriih  sdme  adapted  to  it.  Some  belong  to  mountains,  others  to  valleys,  and  oth- 
lera  still  to  plaini.  Every  species  of  soil  has  vegetables  peculiarly  adapted  to  it. 
Some  plants  are  confined  to  water,  and  sopie  to  mojst  regions.  Otli^v  grow 
only  in  dry  tracts,  or  pn  the  surface  of  naked  rock^.  -  Some  require  the  hotn 
test  climate,  and  some  a  temperate  air;  and  some  wil!  thrive  only  in  the  midsi 
of  ice  and  frost.  In  this  way,  nearly  the  whole  surfacfe  of  the  earth  is  covered' 
w^h  vegetation,  and  plants  ai-e  found  even  in  the  dark  vaults  of  caverns  and 
mines,  and  in,  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

'^ome  plants  will  flourish  with  a  high  degree  of  heat,  for  a  short  time,  aU 
though  it  is  followed  by  severe  cold,  like  that  of  the  Frigid  Zone.  Others  re- 
quire only  a  moderate .  heat,  longer  continued,  and  ar^  adapted  to  elevated  re- 
gions. Many  small  plants  will  flourish  where  trees  wilt  not,  and  some  approach, 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  Those  regions  where  no  other  vegetable  will 
^ow,  are  provided  with  the  hardy  lichen,  a  nourishing  species  of  moss,  capable' 
ofyluppprting  men  and  animals,  which  is  found  beneath  the  snow  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  , 

771.  The  celebrated  traveller  Humboldt  states  that  the  tpecies  of  plants  known 
a  few  years  since,  amounted  to  44,000,  of  which  17,000  ai*e  found  in  America. 
More  than  half  the  whole  number  belong  to  the  Torrid  Zone,  although   this 

Cart  of  the  earth  has  been  least  explored   by  botanists;  and.  generally  the  num- 
er  increases  with  the  heat  of  the  climate.     Spitzbergen  ,is  estimated  to  have 
only  80   species.     Lapland  and  Iceland  have  more   than   500  eath;'  Sweden^ 
l«SlM),;  one  of  the  states  of  Germany,  2,000;  and  the  island  of  Madagascar 
6,000.     [More  recent  discoveries  have  increased  tlie  whole  number  to  66,000.]' 


Vegetable.  l4ir 

*>  ^  Mbte  pttotfl  afioye  mentioned,  6000  belonff  to  the  claiM,  Cryptoffsmia,  ludl 
B»  the  moBDCD,  ferns,  &c.    The  remaining  88,000  are  distributed  as  rolk>wi* 
America,  both  Temp.  Zones    •    -    .    .    .    4,000 

Do.    Torrid  Zone 13,000t 

Asia,  Temp.  Zone         .'......    1,600 

Do.    Torrid  Zone     -\ 4,600 

Polynesia  and  Australia      ......    6,000 

Europe 7,000 

:  Africa         -    --.'..,.'-.'..    -    -    3,000  ' 

772.  Of  all  thiese  specie,  tht  moat  ilfiporttmi  are  those  which  furnish  the  food 
^  men  and  animals,  including  the  various  kinds  6t  grains,  fruits,  roots,  and 
grassefl.  Some  are  important  for  clothing,  as  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton.  Others  ar^ 
valuable  as  medicines  and  dyes.  There  are  only  a  few  indeed,  of  this  large 
mmiber,  which  are  not  found  in  some  way  useful. 

•  773.  From  the  enumeration  above  given,  it  will  be  seen,  that  each  grand  dM' 
"wion  of  the  world  Aos  many  pecuiiar  vegetables  which  are  native  in  it.  The 
potato  and  Indian  ecara  were  unknowil  in  Europe,  until  they  were  procured  from 
America ;  and  many  of  our  most .  useful  vegetables  were  transplanted  from  the 
daateru  Ck>ntinent.  The  fir  tree,  which  is  so  abundant  in  North  America,  is 
tonknown  in  South  America.  .<•,«. 

*  Evetiy  great  basin,  or  great  natural  division  of  a  country,  may  also  'l^ave  pecu- 
liar |>lants  which  have  not  passed  the  seas  or  mountains  which  bound  it. 

774.  Particular  p/an^s  extend  farthest  from  the  equator,  where  there  are  no 

rangee  of  mountains  from  east  to  west,  to  interrupt  their  progress.   Thus  the  plants 

and  animals  of  hot  climates  are  found  farther  north  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,, 

thaa  in  the  Atlantic  States,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  the  same.     The  im- 

preaaion  tlras  pro<luced,  that  the  climate  is  warmer,  is  found  incorrect. 

•    775.  A  small  number  of  valuable  pl&nt»  appear  to  be  Confined  to  their  native 

Woil;  as  the  xlove  and  nuimegXo  the  Spree  Islands— Hhe  genuine  cinnamon  to 

Ceylon-^^and  tftebest  tea  to  China.    But  the  seeds  of  most  useful  plants  have  beeil 

•cattered  through  all  the  climates  which  resemble  that  of  their  native  soil,  by 

means  of  wind  and  the  current?  of  the  ocean,  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  migra^ 

tion  of  animals,  and  especially,  by  the  long  and  extensive  intercourse  between 

the  inhabitants  of  diflerent  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  geographical  ntuation  of  vegetables  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  de- 
f)endent  on  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  soil  of  countries— whether  it  be  pro<^ 
^uoed  by  the  latitude,  elevation,  or  io(*Al  situation.  We  often  find  vegetables  far 
Tetnoved  from  tliein  appropriate  iatitude  .by  .local  circumstanoes.  Mountainous 
coaatries  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their  vegetables.  Thus,  at 
fbe  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  we  find  the  plants  of  Turkey ;  at  its  middle  height, 
those  of  Frauce;  and  on  its  top,  those  of  Sweden.  The  musses  of  Lapland  are 
found  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  the  Andes;  and  tlie  deep  mines  of  Saxony 
produce  some  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  summits  of  mountains. 
-  776.  The  boundaries  ofpariioulaf  plants  are  apparently  changed  in  some 
Inataoces,  because  they  vegetate  in  regions  where  they  lose  their  peculiar  cbarao-. 
ter  and  flavor ;  and  many  plants  may  be  cultivated  by  means  of  walls  or  hot-houses, 
which  give  them  an  artificial  climate;  like  the  peach  and  the  orange  in  England. 
But  in  the  following  account,  a  plant  is  considered  as  beipnging  to  those  re- 
gionB  only,  in  which  it  will  flourish  and  bear  fruit  with  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  seasons. 

POLAR,  FROZEN,^  AND  COLD  REGIONS. 

777.  The  cevUre  of  the  Frigid  Zoni,  so  far  as  travellers  have  been  able  to  exam- 
ine, appears  to  be  entirely  deslitute«f  regetatiolt.  The  whole  zone  contains  fcvt. 
species  of  plants,  and  the  chief  vegetables  suitaUe  for  food^  are  the  lichen  and 
other  mosses,  and  ferns.  Therefore -a  few  shrubusy  isuch  as  the  currant,  tliecloudn 
berry,  &c.  which  produce  berries — the  luxuries  of  this  dreary  region.  In  the  heat 
of  a  polar  summer,  nnder  the  influence  of  perpetual  day,  the  growth  of  plants  is 
mpia,  and  the  prodttoe  often  abundant:  ^  The  terdune  in  these  reeionsis  chiefly 
confined  to  the  south  side  of  the  hflls.     lu  duration  is  sliorts  but  lis  appearanoi 
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w  brilfiaat.    Lapbiid  ia  the  only  coontry  within  this  loae  where  die 
grmne  amdfmi—  cao  be  raiaed;  aod  these,  only  with  very  great  di|||culty. 

T78.  hi  advameing  north  from  tkepoiar  cireU,  the  birch  which  oears  the  sever- 
ity of  the  cold  best,  dwindles  in  sise,  till  at  last  it  ceases  to  grow  at  7QP,  the  point 
Where  man  gives  «p  the  coltivation  of  grain.  North  of  this,  shrubs,  bui^es,  and 
herbaoeoos  plaaU  only  are  to  be  taset  with.  Wild  thyme,  creeping  willow,  aod 
brambles,  cover  the  w»  of  the  rocks,  and  the  Arctic  cloudberry  here  assuuies  its 
most  delicious  flavor  and  perfume.  Shrubs  next  disappear,  and  their  place  is  sap- 
plied  by  the  saxifrage,  primrose,  and  the  low  flowering  herbs,  and  grasses.  The 
lichen,  which  feeds  the  reindeer,  sotnetimes  mixes  in  the  turf,  and  sooietiiBes  of 
itself  covers  vast  tracts  of  country.  Its  white  tufts  stand  in  chimps  of  various 
fiirms,  looking  like  hillocks  of  snow.  Beyond  this,  we  find  only  a  naked,  sterile 
soil,  and  eternal  snows,  with  here  and  there  some  hardy  mosses  on  the  borders..   , 

779.  On  the  borders  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  or  just  withiu;;  the  Aretic  Circle,' 
the  evergreetUy  fir,  pine,  &c.  commence.  The  fore$t*  -of  the  Frozen  Regton^m 
ebiefly  composed  of.  these  trees,  mingled  with  the  birch  and  willow.  The  [^ota* 
to,  cabbage,  turnip,  radish,  and  similar  garden  vegeiablee,  may  h»  culti\'ated  ia 
this  region.  Cranberries,  whortleberriei*,.  currants,  and  other  berries,  are  still 
the  only /rutto.  tVheat  will  scarcely  cohie  to  perfection^  except  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Hye,  oats  and  barley,  which  are  bessl  suited  to  a  cold  climate,  are  rais- 
ed witli  difficulty. .  The  crops  are  so  precarious,  that  the  people  are  subject  to  dis- 
tressing famines,. and  are  often  compelled  to  grind  the  bark  of  trees,  and  mingle  it 
with  their  grain  for  breiid.  The  most  valuable  vegetable  productions  are  the  timber 
«f  ihejr  forests,  and  the  turpentine,  pitch,  and  tar,  ol>tained  from  the  pine  and  fir. 

780.  In  the  Cold  Regiontt  whei:e  the  people  are  industrious^  g-^dul  mayjie 
raised  in  sufficient  abundance.  Wheat  flourishes  best  in  ihe  southern  parts.  Tlia 
jpasturea  are  rich,  and  the  verdure  fine.  The  more  hardy  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
clierries,  and  phims,  of  the  finest  Quality,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abandanoe; 
but  uio8t  of  tliese  grow  languidly  in  Sweden.  All  the  species  of  berries  are 
abundant,  and  some  very  delicious,  as  strawbeiries,  gooseberries,  &c.  The  wal- 
nut, and  most  of  the. ordinary  nu/s,  aud  the  common  garden  vegetables,  peas, 
^bbage,  turnips^  potatoes,  &c.  flourish  l)est  in  this  part  of  the  Temperate  Zone; 
It  is  also  the  native  climate  of  oa/s,  hemp  and  Jlax,  aud  the  most  favorable  fi>f 
their  cultivation. 

.  At  the  nortliern  limits  of  this  region,  the  oak  commences,  and  in  advancing  to- 
wards the  south,  the  for  eel*  are  composed  of  the  oak,  tlie  elm,  the  maple,  and 
the  beach,  instead  of  the  birch,  willow,  fir,  aod  pine. 

TEMPERATE  AND  WARM  REGIONS. 

,  7S1.  The  Temperate  and  Warm  Regions  yield  in  tlie  gi-eatest  abundance j 
ttiost  of  those  productions  which  admimster  (o  theuse  and  pleasure  of  man.  With* 
in  these  limits,  are  raised  in  their  greatest  perfection,  wheat  and  barley,  tlie^ratili 
which  yield  the  most  nutritive  bread.  I'hcre,  almost  exclusively,  are  produced 
Uie  wine-grape,  whose  juice  is  so  much  valued;  and  the  mulberry,  whose  leaves 
feed  the  worm  which  supplies  us  with  silk. 

782.  The  Temperate  Regions  produce  apples,  pears,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
Cold  Regions  in  perfection,  on  tlie  northern,  borders^  but  in  tlie  southern  parts* 
these  fruits  lose  their  ^aeat  flavor}  and  degenerate  entirely  on  the  borders. ef  the 
Warm  Regions.  The  wine-grape  first  appears  on  the  lx)rders  of  (his  region  in 
Europe;  and  tlie  peach,  apricot,  ahuond,  and  mulberry  flouritsh.  Wheat  is  cul- 
tivated with  ease,  and  ail  the  grains  produce  abundantly.  Vegetation  rarely  suf- 
fers from  drought,  and  the  verdure  is  fine. 

783.  At  the  limits  of  the  Warm  Regions,  we  first  meet  with  the  olive,  which 
produces  olive  oil,  and  the  figi  and  in  Europe,  die  orange  and  lemon.  But  even- 
in  Europe,  the  orange  does  not  grow  in  perfection  above  the  middle  of  these  i>6- 
eions.  The  ^ork^r^ee,  whose  bark  furnishes  us  with  cork^  also  belongs  to  the 
Warm  Regions. 

:  Vegetation  often  iufifets  for  want  of  moisture,  and  tlie  fields  and  hills  have 
i^mewhat  of  a  brown  and  scorched  aspect^  in  place  of  the  beautiful  verdure  (A 
taore  Northern  Regions. 
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tkoPfCAL  AND  EQUATORIAL    REGIONS. 

984.  Id  Uw  Tropical  or  Hot  Regions,  we  fint  meet  with  the  sugar-cane  and 
oolliee.  The  oranoe,  lemon,  citron,  and  fig,  are  found  here  with  the  most  deli- 
eious  flavor ;  and  Uie  date,  and  some  other  tropical  productions,  are  added  to  the 
ttamber  offrtiil$.  Indeed,  the  productiont  generally  eorreepond  to  those  oC 
the  Torrid  Zone,  whicli  will  be  next  described ;  except  that  in  the  northern  parts* 
the  most  delicate  fruits  and  plants  have  ncJt  so  fine  a  fiavor. 

785.  In  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  dry  regions  are  scorched  with  a  burning  heaty 
not  less  fatal  to  vegetable^  than  to  animal  life.    But  when  moiet  eoutUriee  ane  ' 
cherished  by  the  intense  heat  of  this  zone^  they  produce  plants  of  the  most  splen*- 
did 'beauty,  of  exquisite  flavor,  and  of  immense  sise*     The  choicest  vegetables 
which  contribute  to  the  sustenance  and  pleasure  of  man,  and  the  cure  of  his  dis- 
eases«  are  (bund  in  such  profusion  and  luxuriance,  as  is  unknown  in  other  climates. 
796.  The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  vegetable  tribes  are  so  great,  as  to  pre- 
<dude  any  accurate  enumeration.     Trees  are  far  more  numerous  iu  proportion  to 
other  plants,  than  in  the  Temperate  Zones.    The  same  tribes  which  are  the  slen* 
der  and  hurhble  plants  of  northern  regions,  here  spread  into  lofty  trees.    Many 
of  these  are  perpetually  adorned  with  fiotCers,  larger,  more  beautiful,  and  more 
odorifierous  than  those  of  the  choicest  shrubs  and  plants  of  temperate  climates. 
The  bamboo  and  the  sugar-cane  attain  the  height  of  25  or  80  feet.    'Y\ie  forests 
are  knit  together  by  rattans,  and  other  vines  and  shrubs,  so  tliick  and  luxuriant^ 
that  It  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  them  with  axe  or  fire,  and  furnish  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  myriads  of  animals  and  insect  tribes,  with  which  tliis  zone  abounds. 
The  iklling  leaves  are  renewed  at  cver^'  season  of  the  yeao^  and  vegetation  flour- 
ishes in  perpetual  youth.     The  earth  is  never  exhausted,  but  constantly  seems  to 
acquire  dewfertility  from  the  decay  of  lOi  abundant  vegetation.     But  we  do  not 
find  here  those  flowery  nUeadows,  covered  with  herbage,  which  form  tlie  chief 
beauty  of  temperate  countries. 

"^7.  Some  of  the  trees  of  this  zone  attain  a  size,  of  which  the  native  of 
northern  countries  can  scarcely  conceive.  Tlie  mifflity  baobab,  on  tlie  plains  of 
the  Senegal  River,  in  Africa,  is  found  with  a  trunk  50,  60,  and  even  70  feet  in 
circunnlerence ;  while  each  of  its  branches  equals  an  ordinafy  tree  in  size.  One 
of  the  leaves  of  the  great  fan-palm  will  cover  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  and  two  or 
three  are  safficient  to  cover  a  cottage «  * 

788.  In  the  Temperate  Zones,  forests  are  considered  as  wastes,  and  the  trees 
are  useful  chiefly  for  their  timber.  But  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  tliey  produce  a  va- 
riety of  excellent  fruits  and  juices,  for  the  support  of  man,  which  render  them  as 
valuable  as  the  most  cultivated  fields. 

The  various  species  of  palm  trees,  which  rise  in  a  slender,  lofty  trunk,  coViftr- 
ed  at  the  top  with  a  thick  tuft  of  leaves,  are  characteristic  of  tliese  regions.  They 
yield  a  rich  juice,  both  nourishing  and  refreshing,  and  which  is  easily  formed  into 
wine.  The  sago-palm  furnishes  a  thick,  nourishing  juice,  which  is  dried,  and 
forms  a  very  useful  article  of  fooih  Tlie  bread-fruit  tree,  and  plantain,  pro- 
duce fruits  resembling  bread  prepared  from  grain;  and  tlie  gum  foreets  of  Africa 
(iirnish  Gum  Ai*abic,  a  valuable  article  of  food  for  tliose  who  are  crossing  the 
desert^  on  account  of  its  dryness  and  lightness. 

In  tnese  (brests  also,  we  find  the  hardest,  most  durable,  and  most  beautiful  kinds 
of  wood,  as  the  mahogany,  the  iron- wood,  and  ihe  teak-tree  whicJi  is  mo^  dur- 
able than  the  oak  for  ship  building.  The  various  kinds  of  dye-wood,  such  as 
logwood,  camwood,  &c.  can  only  be  obtained  here. 

789.  This  zone  also  abounds  with  the  most  delicious  fruits^ — the  tamarind, 
pine-apple,  guava,  banana,  &c.  It  is  the  native  and  tlie  only  region  of  the  apices, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  pepper;  and  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  the  vari- 
ous fragrant  and  medicinal  gums.  Coffee,  tea,  and  the  sugar  cane,  are 
articles  peculiar  to  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  tlie  Hot  Resions  bordering  on  it. 

790.  Wheat  and  most  other  grains  of  temperate  climates,  begin  to  degenerate 
in  the  Warm  Regions ;  and  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  they  are  productive  only  on  ele- 

*  Edinbiirgh  Gazetteet 
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RIed  fToaitdi.     The  frtmeipal  graint  tultni'altd,  «re  maiie,  wbich  ffoarishe) 
ID  the  Cald  RegloMeien  lu  ihecqaatnr—ricc,  which  i»  prolabiy  tbe  ciieftooi 
ef  oMthlrdorournice;  and  mi  I  lei.    Va[at.h\e  nbiUhttei  for  grain,  are  Umal 

on-TiKt  of  PaljDesia — and  Ibe  )«m— which  form  a  bmil  not  \em  paUuble  thu 
fraidi  aiid  produce  tu  laon  mbvodnin^y- 

TSl.  In  OMernding  (At  moNiifaiiu  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  ng  the  temperature 

produnioH  of  eTcry  regioo  fraa  Ibe  equator  lo  iJie  palei. 
(II.)  ANIMALS. 


(29.)    Termilef  ^nl-hills  of  tht  Torrid  Zone. 


7S2.  Amon^  the  mimaU  of  Iki  earth,  a  unall  number  of  beuls  of  prcf,  iM! 
poinoooa  re'plilei,  and  miichievoui  aulniKli  or  insecu,  are  only  Kourgea  to  tht 
hunian  race.  Bin  the  (realer  numher  of  tlie  ailiinal  tribes  are  nibjecl  to  the  coo- 
trel  oririn,  and  contribute  tery  lauch  to  his  aiibsifience  and  camrort.     The  varl- 

milnu  to  the  wijHloni  and  Koodnns  of  the  Creator. 

TdS.  Domniic  ammalt  (upplv  man  with  milk  and  the  luxuriea  fbined  from  I'l, 
and  feed  hiio  with  their  flah.  Their  okini,  and  wool,  and  luiir,  foru  imuortul 
aniciei  of  clotliiug.  Many  of  the  wild  animala  are  eagerly  hunted  for  their  akihi 
and  liir,  or  (or  the  oil  procured  from  them. 

794.  The  litaaiion  of  anitmU,  like  that  of  veeelsblei,  ia  regulated  chiefly  bj 

practicBble,  and  inliabilanu  can  become  numeroui.  By  meang  of  comiDerce,  tli« 
bave  been  diitributed  to  ei-erv  pnrtiun  of  the  globe.  Among  these,  a  kind  Provi- 
dence has  placed  the  moit  «iefiU  dome,iic  animal:  Tlie  ox,  the  horae.and  the 
■wim,  are  found  in  all  laliicidea  beiween  the  Froien  Regions  on  tlie  Dorlh  and 

Among  wild  aniyiala.'the  foj.,  Hie  bear.'ihe  hare,  lUe  d«r,  Ilw  aquiriel,  the"*!; 


ANIMALS.  il^i 

•Mgei,  and  trmyel  with  grea^  rapidily,  guided  chiefly  by  the  Toioe  of  the  driver. 
The  dc«  vad  the  swine  are  almost  the  only  domeBtic  aDimals  found  in  the  ialandi 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  both  are  used  for  food.  The  eat  is  scarcely  less  com- 
BBon  tbaui  the  dog.  T]ie  rat  and  mousfi  also,  are  fooud  wherever  ships  hare  gone 
ot  man  exists,  south  of  the  Frozen  Regions;  but  in  Lapland,  Greenland,  anc^ 
Northern  Siberia,  we  find  in  their  place  the  leming,  or  Norway  rat,  which  inhabits 
some  parts  of  these  regions,  and  migrates  in  vast  bodies  from  one  district  to  ano- 
ther in  search  of  Ibod. 

^  796.  Of  all  wild  animals,  the  fox  of  various  species  is  the  most  extensively 
distributed.  Vast  troops  inhabit  Nova  Zambia  and  the  shores  of  the  Froxea 
Ocean ;  and  they  are  not  less  numerous  in  Bengal,  Egypt,  and  tlie  coast  of  Guinea. 
The  new  continent  is  also  said  to  abound  with  them;  but  their  existence  in  South 
Amerioi  is  doubtful.  The  squirrel  also  inhabits  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  Siberia  to  Siam;  and  is  found  in  Africa  and  America. 

797.  The  temper^tui-e  of  the  ocean  is  so  uniform,  that  the  various  tribes  ofyisil 
distribute  themselves  through  all  latitucies,  more  readily  and  extensively  than  other 
animals.  Their  asptect,  however,  varies  greatly  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Those  of  cold  regions  migrate  in  tlie  winter,  to  the  seas  and  rivers  of  more  tem- 
perate countries,  where  many  of  them  deposite  their  spawn.  In  this  way,  the 
■had  and  the  salmon  visit  the  rivers  of  the  United  Siatesj  and  the  herring  the 
western  coast  of  Europe;  and  furnish  valuable  stores  of  food.  The  banks  of 
Newfoundland  are  the  resort  of  immense  numbers  of  codfish ;  and  100,000  men 
are  employed  here  in  the  fishery. 

Many  species  of  birds  also  of  the  Temperate  Zones,  migrate  during  the  winter 
to  warm  regions,  and  return  every  spring  to  their  usual  haunts.  While  many 
animals  are  thus  extensively  scattered,  each  zone  is  marked  by  the  residence  of 
animals  peculiar  to  it. 

TORRID   ZONEf 

798.  The  Torrid  Zone  is  aot  less  remarkable  fi>r  the  laxurianoe  of  animal 
wan  of  vegetable  life.  It  produces  the  largest>and  most  beautiful  animals,  as  well 
8S  the  fiercest  and  roost  dangerous,  found  upon  tlie  globe.  "  The  mighty  elephant 
^verses  its  forests,  and  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  roll  their  enormous 
(Milk  in  its  streams."     The  hippopotamus  is  found  only  in  the  rivers  of  Africa. 

^  799.^  The  two-horned  rhinoceros  occurs  only  in  Southern  Africa ;  but  the  spe- 
cies with  one  horn  is  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  China,  as  far  north  as  80°.  1o 
this  zone  are  found  tlie  most  formidable  beasts  of  prey — the  lion,  the  tiger,  ihe 
Wopard,  tlie  panther,  the  ounce,  and  the  hyena  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  the  jaguar 
390  pwiia,  of  South  America. 

^  The  lion  is  chiefly  confined  to  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  and  is  most  fierce  ia 
Northern  Africa.  The  royal  tiger  of  India  is  surpassed  by  none  of  the  beasts  of 
prpy  in  foocity  and  power.  It  sometimes  strays  as  far  as  4XP  or  50°  north  lati- 
tude. The  jaguar  vies  with  the  tiger  in  size  and  fierceness,  and  resembles  the 
panther  in  its  skin.  The  p«ma  or  cougar,  sometimes  called  the  American  lion, 
IS  destitute  of  a  mane,  and  has  more  resemblance  to  a  wolf  in  the  form  of  its  body. 
It  is  (bund  as  fiir  as  50°  south  of  the  equator.  The  largest  quadruped  of  South 
America  is  the  tapir,  about  the  height  of  a  cow. 

800.  The  Torrid  Zone  swarms  with  reptiles,  some  of  enormous  strength,  and 
inany  armed  with  fatal  poison.  Those  of  the  crocodile  family,  the  crocodile  of 
Africa,  the  alligator  and  cayman  of  America,  and  the  gavial  of  India,  fill  all  the 
rivers  of  tlus  zone,  and  stand  ready  to  devour  the  incautious  traveller.  The  ana* 
^^nda,  or  boa  constrictor,  of  South  America  and  Africa  and  the  Asiatic  Isles,  is 
compared  to  tlie  roast  of  a  ship,  and  crushes  large  and  powerful  animals  for  his 
Pf^y«  by  winding  his  coils  around  them.  The  asp,  and  many  of  the  smaller  rep- 
lies, are  armed  with  a  poison  of  peculiar  deadliness.* 

801.  The  family  of  bat^  is  distributed  throughout  the  world,  but  it  is  only  19 
the  Torrid  Zone  we  find  the  vampire,  that  species  which  sucks  the  blood  trom 
nao  while  sleeping. 

^'        ■!  I     till,    y    I     ,1  I  ■■  I  — ^^ 

*  Edinburgh  Gaaetleer. 
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Ef  eo  uueeU  appear  in  this  zone  in  such  numbers  and  power  w  to  beeome  lor- 
inidable.  The  poisonoiu  tarantula,  and  the  scorpion,  are  natives  of  this  sBone 
The  termiietf  or  white  ants  of  India  and  Africa,  penetrate  the  beams  of  hoa0ea« 
and  destroy  timbers,  chests,  books,  and  clothing,  in  a  few  hours.  They  are  only 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  they  erect  pyramids  of  clay  sufficiently  c^ofipaet 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  sa^eral  men,  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  These  are 
divided  very  curiously  into  numerous  apartments,  and  are  far  more  wonderfel 
works  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  which  erects  them,  than  the  pjrra- 
mids  of  Egypt. 

802.  The  air  of  most  countries  in  this  zone  is  filled  with  small  insects,  many 
of  which  indict  painful  stings,  and  the  forests  swarm  with  such  multitudes,  that 
the  traveller  can  scarcely  avoid  swallowing  them  with  his  food,  and  inhaling  them 
with  his  bi*eath.  •  Locusts  and  even  flies  assemble  in  such  immense  bodies  as  to 
lay  waste  the  earth,  and  drive  nations  before  them.  This  scourge  is  often  felt  in 
tiie  Hot  Regions  bordering  on  this  zone.  At  night,  the  tropical  forests  are  bril- 
liantly illuminated  by  myriads  of  fire- flies. 

803.  Among  the  quaarupedsy  the  bounding  antelope,  the  striped  zebra,  and  tlie 
tall  camelopard,  are  remarkable  for  beauty.  The  gazelle,  the  species  t>f  antelope 
so  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  its  eyes,  is  found  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  in  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  The  camelopard,  which  is  from  10  to  16 
feet  in  height,  is  found  in  the  middle  countries  of  Africa,  as  far  as  28°  of  south 
latitude. 

804.  The  numerous  birds  of  this  zone  are  adorned  with  the  richest  plumafft. 
The  peacock  is  a  native  of  India.  The  leathers  of  the  ostrich  and  tlw  bird  of 
paradise  are  the  ornaments  of  kings.  Many,  like  the  parrot,  utter  a  sound  re- 
sembling the  human  voice.  But  they  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  in  the  melody  of  their  notes.  Some  of  the  tropical  birds  rival 
quadrupeds  in  size  and  strength.  Such  are  the  ostrich  of  Africa — the  nandu,  or 
ostrich  of  South  America — and  tlie  condor,  a  bird  of  prey,  which  soars  above  the 
tops  of  the  Andes. 

805.  The  forests  are  enlivened  by  the  various  tribes  of  monkey s^  which  are 
confined  to  this  zone,  and  the  Hot  Regions  bordering  upon  it.  The  ourang  OU' 
tang,  and  its  kindred  species,  which  approach  most  nearly  to  man  in  appearance, 
are  found  in  Borneo,  and  a  few  of  the  Asiatic  islands  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa. 

806.  The  tropical  seas  are  also  populuns.  The  ^sft  here  shine  with  brilliant 
colors,  and  the  flying  dah  is  seen  skimming  through  the  air.  The  shark  displays 
the  ferocity  of  a  Iwnst  of  prey.  The  shell-fish  are  larger  and  fi,uer  than  in  the 
colder  regions.  TJie  oypler  winch  fnrnishos  the  pearl,  is  almost  confii}e<l  to  tlie 
tropical  seas,  and  is  most  abundant  in  the  Indian  Ocean  a*.id  its  branches.  In  this 
zone  almost  exclusively,  we  find  the  coral  polypi,  so  insignificant  in  tJ>em2«elves, 
but  so  remarkable  for  the  size  and  extent  of  their  stony  structures.  The  finest 
red  coral,  however,  which  is  used  as  an  oriiament,  is  chiefly  obtained  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Barbary.  The  coral  fishery  is 
here  very  productive. 

807.  Among  domestic  animal^),  the  a.ss  and  the  mule  are  the  most  extensively 
used  as  beasts  of  burden,  in  the  countries  of  the  S^orrid  Zone.     In  moist 
countries,  the  elephant  is  trained  and  used  for  this  purpose,  especially  in  India, 
and  is  very  valuable  for  its  docility  and  sagacity.     It  is  even  taught  to  assist  in 
unlading  ships.     Its  tusks  of  ivory  arc  somfitinics  six  feet  in  length.     In  Asia,  it 
is  found  as  far  as  30°  of  north  latitude;  in  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  20°  north  latitude.     In  (he  dry  and  desert  regions  of  Western  Asia  knd 
Northern  Africa,  the  dromedary  U  almost  the  only  beast  of  burden.     This  ani 
mal,  and  the  camel,  are  furnished  with  separate  stouiachs  or  cells,  in  which  they 
carry  a  large  quantity  of  water,  anj  use  it  sparingly  as  necessity  requires.    They 
can  thus  supply  themselves  at  a  watering  place  for  a  journey  even  of  fifteen  days( 
and  are  enabled  to  traverse  regions  where  other  animals  would  perish  with  thirst 
The  dromedary  conveys  all  the  goods  which  are  tiansported  across  Northern  Af 
rica  and  Arabia. 

808.  In  South  America  the  lama,  vicuna,  and  guanuco,  are  used  for  trans- 
jporting  goods  over  the  Andes.    They  are  mudi  smal^r  tlian  the  camel ;  but  tbev 


■mm  not  less  importaot  among  their  natiire  rocks  and  moantains,  where  scarcely 
any  other  animan  can  travel.  The  buffiilo,  or  hunched  ox,  is  also  used  as  a  beast 
of  barren  in  uijrica  and  India.  In  South  Africa,  the  oxen  are  even  used  for 
riding,  like  horses ;  and  are  said  to  possess  great  activity  and  fierceness.  The 
oxen  of  South  America  are  derived  from  the  European  breed,  and  are  chiefly  used 
for  food  or  killed  for  the  sake  Qf  their  skins.  Tiiekoras  is  found  in  most  countries 
of  the  Torrid  Zone,  but  is  less  used  thaM  other  beasts  of  burden.  The  milk  and 
flesh  of  the  camel,-  the  ass,  the  bufialo,  and^  the  goat,  aflerd  the  <Qhief  supply  of 
animal  Jhod  in  this  zone.    But  all  s^tecies  of  animals  are  eaten  by  savage  tribes. 

WARM,  TEMPERATE^  AND  COLD  REGIONS. 

'-809.  In  the  Warm,  7'emp«r'aA,  onc^  Cof<2  jRe^'of»«,  the  minimal  tribes  grado- 
ally  diminish  in  number,  magnitude,  and  ferocity.     No  land  animals  of  these  r^ 
fions  now  existing,  vie  with  the  elephant  in  size.     The  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the 
lynx,  are  the  principal  btasts  of  prey  in  Europe;  and  in  America,  the  wolf,  the 
panther,  and  catamount,  or  cougar,  and  bear.     The  grisly  bear  of  Missouri  is  an 
aiiimat  of  uncommon  ferocity  and  strength;  and  the  brown  bear  of  the  Alps  ap- 
pears to  resemMe  it.     But  with  tliis  exception  the  beasts  of  prey  of  the^  regions 
iall  far  short  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger  in  fierceness. 
'*8I0.  The  tribes  of  reptiles  gradually  diminish  in  advancing  towjMrfls.  die  pole^ 
mti\  the^r  disappear  entirely  in  the  Polar  Regions.     The  number  ^rid  venom  of 
those  which  are  poisonous,  are  also  diminished.     In  the  Warm  Regions,  insects 
continue  very  troublesome;  but  on  advancing  north,  the  frosts  of  winter  check 
«  their  multiplication,  and  they  produce  no  sei'ious  inconvenience,  except  in  the  hot- 
est  season,  or  in  tnstrshy  countries. 

The  birds  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  are  inferior  in  size  and  brilliancy  to  thoss 
of  the  -Toriid  Zone;  but  they  surpass  them  in  the  sweetness  of  their  note. 

811.  The  4;ieer,  the  fhare^  the  rabbit,  the  squirrej,  and  the  j^k,  abound  in  tbs 
forests  of  this  zone,  and  furnish  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  ss^vage  tribes,  and  in 
newly  settled  countries.  In  the  vrestern  part  of  America,  the  bison,  or  American 
ox,  (usually,  but  improperly  called  the  buffalo,)  is  the  most  valuable  animal  both 
for  its  flesh  and  skin.  Vast  herds  wander  over  the  plaius  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  the  number  is  diminishing. 

The  beaver  is  also  a  native  of  this  zone.  These  animals  are  remarkable  for 
their  industry  and  ingenuity  in  building  timber  huts,  and  for  their  mode  of  living 
in  families.  They  are  much  sought  on  account  of  tlieir  skins.  Small  numbers 
si*e  still  found  betWsen  30^  and  60°  of  north  latitude,  especially  in  America.  But 
tliey  are  gener[lii[  extirpated,  as  a  country  becomes  thickly  settled.  The  martin, 
,  the  otter,  andJKral  other /icrredf  animals,  also  occur  in  this  zone.  The  ielk  is 
found  from  52^o  6^  in  Europe,  ilnd  from  46°  to; ^2^  in  America,  or  chiefly  with* 
in  the  Cold  RAgionf. 

812.  The  'femppl^e  Zone  seems  tol)e  the  native  region  of  the  most  useful  do- 
nestic  animals;  1JM)orse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  ass,  and  the  mule.  The  horse 
tt  found  from  Pat»Pkia  to  Iceland  and  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  is  most  perfect  in  ths 
•entre  of  this  zone.  The  Arabian  horses  are  most  remarkable  for  swiftness  and 
fire.  Those  of  the  middle  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  especially  in  middle  Eur0.pe, 
sre  larger  and  stronger,  and  are  considered  the  most  useful.  In  Asia, -the horse  is 
not  found  beyond  64°  of  latitude.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  the  islands  of 
Scotland,  there  is  a  dUrarfish  race,  often  called  the  Shetland,  or  Welsh  poney. 

813.  The  ox  attains  the  greatest  degree  of  courage  and  power  in  the  Warm  lU- 
gions";  as  is  evinced  in  the  bull- fights  of  Spain.     In  climates  whieh  are  moist  and 

.  cold,  such  as  Northern  Germany  and  Ireland,  the  ox  grows  largest,  and  the  cow 
^  yields  milk  most  abundantly.     In  Iceland,  the  cattle  thrive  remarkably;  and  the 
aociint  colony  of.  Greenland  exported  butter  and  beef.     In  Tibet,  and  the  neigb- 
Wing  table-land,  is  a  peculiar  species,  called  the  yak,  or  grijiitinff  ox. 

814.  The  ass  and  mule  flourish  best  between  20°  and  40°;  and  tere  thsy  an 
sflea  found  lan^e,  handsome,  lively,  and  docile.  The  mules  of  Spain  are  soflM- 
tiaaes  even  preferred  to  horses.  These  animals  do  not  endure  severe  cold;  and  » 
Europe,  they  are  rareljr  seen  beyond  52°.    The  wild  ass  of  Tartary,  which  is  ss- 

■  toemed  delicious  food,  is  not  foond  beyond  48°. 

17 
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815.  Ib  the  dry  r^ions  of  this  zone  in  Turkey,  apd  the  swuth  of  Rusem,  Sib*. 
ria,  and  Tartarv,  the  Bacirian  camel,  with  two  hampe,  is  as  valoable  sis  tha 
dromedarv  of  Africa.  It  is  in  use  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Pacific,  as  &r  north 
as  latitude  6^°,  It  is  said  not  to  endure  tiie  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone;  and  in 
China  and  India,  it  does  not  thrive  south  of  28^  of  latitude.  * 

FROZEN    REGIONS. 

816.  hi  the  Proxen  Regiona,  we  find  so  great  a  difference  in  the  state  of  ve^* 
etation,  that  few  animals  of  more  temperate  climates  can  subsist.  Tlie  plains  are 
covered  with  the  reindeer,  the  sable,  the  ermine,  and  otlier  animals  protected  from 
the  cold  by  a  rich  covering  of  fur,  which  becomes  an  article  of  comfort  and  luxury 
to  man.  In  approaching  nearer  the  pole,  bo(h  animal  and  vegetable  life  seem 
almost  extinct.  The  tekite  bear  roams  unmolested  over  these  regions  of  frost, 
and  frequently  passes  from  one  country  to  another  on  tlie  floating  ice.  The  polar 
/ox  advances  still  farther  north. 

817.  But  the  ocean,  from  its  milder  tempef^ttire,  supports  a  vast  amount  of  ani- 
mal life  The  polar  seas  swarm -with  herring  and  otlier  small  ia&h,  which  are  of 
the  utmost  value  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  these  sterile  -regions.  They  also  abound 
with  teale  and  $ea  otters.  The  great  walrus,  or  sea  horse,  is  found  in  herds 
upon  the  ice;  and  the  whale,  the  monarch  of  the  ocean,  makes  this  his  chosen 
resort.  The  seal,  the  walrus,  and  the  whale,  are  all  invested  with  a  thick  coat  of 
oil,  which  protects  them  from  the  cold,  and  serves  the  natives  of  these  dark  and 
frozen  regions  for  light,  and  fuel,  and  food.  The  fur  of  the  seal  is  also  valuable, 
and  the  seal  fit^heries,  (carried  on  chiefly  lor  the  skins,)  employ  great  numbers  of 
ships  in  the  Greenland  seas — around  Cape  Horn — ^and  on  therlorth  West  Coast 
of  America. 

The  birds  of  this  zone,  and  the  neiglilK>ring  region,  assume  a  stater  covering, 
and  the  down  of  the  eider-duck,  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

818.  At  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Cold  Regions,  the  ordinary  beasts  of 
burden  of  the  Temperate  Zone  become  small  and  stuuted,  or  fail  entirely  for  want 
of  food.  The  reindeer  and  the  dog  are  used  in  their  stead.  The  reindeer,  of  all 
known  quadrupeds,  has  its  ranpe  nearest  the  pole.  It  is  found  on  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean.  In  Scandinavia,  it  can  scarcely  exist  south  of  65*^.  In  Rus- 
sia, it  extends  to  63°.     In  Asia,  it  descends  as  low  as  50^^;  and  among  the  Tun- 

f^uses  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  in  America,  t% a  lower  latitude.  Within  these 
imits  onlv,  it  finds  the  moss  adapted  for  its  food.  This  animal  not  only  serves  as 
a  beast  of  burden,  but  supplies  the  natives  of  these  noptliern  r^ioas  with  most,  of 
their  food,  from  its  milk  and  flesh;  while  the  skin  furnishes  jnuc^of  their  cloth- 
ing; and  the  sinews,  their  thread. 

VARIETIES   IN   ANIMALS. 

819.  Where  the  same  animals  are  found  in  varibHs  idtilm^s,  their  Character 
h  often  materially  changed.  The  dog,  at  tlie  equator  and  around  the  poles, 
changes  his  bark  for  a  howl  or  raurhiur.  In  the  Frozen  Region,  he  assumes  the 
shaggy  appearance,  and  much  of  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf,  to  which,  indeed,  he  is 
thought  to  be  allied.  The  tlheepi  which  is  covered  with  the  softest  wool  in  the 
Cold  Region,  produces  nothing  finer  than  hair  in  the  Equatorial  Region.  The 
jfov,  which  is  onh'  hairy  in  warm  countries,  produces  the  softest  fur  in  tlie  Polar 
Regions;  and  the  bear  undergoes  changes  somewhat  similar. 

820.  The  animals  of  different  continents ^  and  often  of  particular  portions  of 
continents,  are  very  diilbrent  from  each  other.  Indeed,  Humboldt  says,  thIkC  no 
species  is  common  to  both  continents ;  and  that  ail  which  appear  similar,  have 
important  points  of  difference.  The  cat,  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  $ 
were  not  natives  of  America,  but  brought  from  the  Eastern  Continent.  The^ani- 
B^ls  of  New  Holland  are  peculiar  to  that  country. 

821.  Particular  differences  also  exist  in  animals  of  the  same  species^  in  dif« 
fereqt  regions,  which  are  not  attributable  to  climate  or  to  any  other  known  cause. 


/^ ^  *  MklteBrun 


The  goat  of  'Hhet  prodnces  a  fleece  of  a  textore  unknoim  in  a»  otW  animal  at 
•he  ipeeiei.  The  teal  and  oilier  animab  of  the  Antarctic  Rrginn>  diftr  entireW 
from  thme  of  the  Arctic  Rcgiias.  The  eliphant  of  India  ia  diflereiu  from  tliat 
of  Africa  and  the  rhinoceroi  hIso.  Varieliee  hIk  occur  in  contignona  coOntriei, 
of  wlme  C-II1BE9  we  are  iB>l^'<t.  Tlie  r-JCc  of  mint  in  Piedmont  is  unirersallf 
black  ;  and  so  rcncrally  iplliily,  ihal  inine'i  fleih  ia  onen  called  "  luro,"  Iba 
Italian  name  for  black,  tn  Nunnandy,  (taev  are  alwaja  while,  and  in  Bavaria, 
reddiah-browD.  The  hair  of  ihe  ewioe  of  Nnrmaody,  ia  loo  hjD  Io  be  uaed  lor 
tvuiheBi  and  that  of  Uie  domeelic  atrtne  it  uaix'craallv  difiercDC  from  thai  of  Ihe 
wild  bnar.  Herds  of  twine,  ivilh  solid  hDol9,Bre  found  in  Hungry  and  Sweden; 
allhough  this  animal  is  irniiersally  cloven-fooled  in  other  countries.  * 

The  fv><^'<"  of  liie.rarai,  and  color  in  tkt  ox,tlii  Aorst,  thi'ilieip,»nd  et\>t- 
nittly  the  dog,  are  nunberlesa,  and  many  of  ihem  are  heredllaTy  which  have  orig- 
Inaud  within  ihe  meinnry  of  man.  New  varieties  aomeliuKa  arbie  al  the  present 
day.  such  as  Ihe  otter-breed  of  dteep  in  New-England,  and  ua;  be  propagaltd  1^ 

neat  corMttas  ore  tnotf  Jiumtrtnii  in  domGetic  animak,  and  occur  more  fre- 
qucDily  in  proportioa  aa  iho  animal  ia  brther  nmored  from  il*  natnrtl  conditio^ 
and  babiu,  and  food. 

(II.)  MINERALS. 


S22.  JWnara/j.flre  not  ditMtultd  on  the  earth  accOTdiog  Io  eli-natea,  like 
mnimals  and  *vegBiables.  But  I»  the  kindncH  of  Providence,  Ihosn  which  are 
Most  necesaarj  to  tnaa  are  faaudin  alinoBi  all  counirieaj  and  oihera  are  more  or 
leu  abundant,  acebidin^  Io  Iheir  importance.  It  ia  remarkable  also,  thai  the 
moM  barren  portions  of  the  eanh  are  the  most  fruitful  in  mineral  trrajoi-ea. 

828.  The  mfiali  arc  aomeiiina  found  fmrs,  bb't  ibey  are  geimnUy  mixed  with 
other  mineraU,  in  a  atony  eubst^nce  lennefl  ore.  Tl«y  are  found  occasionally  in 
beda,  or  lar^  masses,  but  uaually  in  veins;  passing  ibroiieli  other  ronka.  The 
vtint  vary  in  width,  from  a  tew  Inches  Io  many  feet.  Sometimes  they  ei 
many  miles  in  \iDglh,  varying  in  breadib  ia  dillerent  inirt-      I'h^:..  .^....h  :. 

but  ihcy  are  often  neglected,!)  -  „ - 

pensive.     Coal,  sail,  and  iron,  are  frequently  Ibnnd  'in  bidi  of  great°e: 
Dsoally  of  no  great  depth. 

824.  In  digging  an  excavation,  or  fnuia.  In  procure  any  of  these  minerala,  ih*   i 
courae  of  the  vein  or  bed  ia  uaually  followed,  and  tlie  aiie  of  Hie  mino  ia  propor- 
tioned 10  its  (iie  and  extonl.     Tl>e  largest  excavaliniis  ars  those  of  sail  mines, 
Bome  of  which  are  seteral  miles  in  extent.     The  deepest  mine  in  Eurons  Is  at 

Fniltenburgh.  in  Bohfania,  which  is  S.OOO  feel  in  depth. 

•  Prichard  on  Man.  I 
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SUS.  Some  minerals  are  feaod  ttpim  the  nurfaee  of  the  earth,  mingled  ^with  itB 
goil  or  sand ;  as  is  commonW  the  fiict  with  gold  and  the  precioos  stones.      In^  thim 
\,  Ae  mineral  is  procnrea  by  washing  the  sands,  as  represented  in  the  engrar- 
(No.  39.) 


ElD^is 


METALS. 

Gold  is  the  most  precious  of  the  metals,  an^is  osaallv  found  in  g^rainsy 

or  gold  dust,  ill  a  pure  state.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  gold  of  commerce  i» 
obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  rivers  and  alluvions,  and  it  is  most  abundant  in 
ooimtries  near  the  Equator.  - 

Gold*M  fooiMl  in  most  ports  of  Europe,  but  nowhere  in  large  cmantities  The 
sands  of  the  DadOltM^^tbe  Rliioe — the  filhone — the  Garonne — the  Tagus^«nd  manjr 
other  riverB,  contain  small  quantities.  The  chief  mines  of  importance  aidRbit 
Kremniu,  in  Austria,  which  produce  more  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Mines 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  tlie  Ural  Mountains. 

Africa  furnishes  large  quantities  of  gold,  which  are  washed  down  liy  the  rivers^ 

It  is  especially  abundant  on  the  Niger — in  Western  Africa — and  on  the  coast  of 

fcangueoar;  and  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce.     Japan  also,  and  the 

Etui  India  lelande^  particularly  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebex^  produce  goU 

for  coyamerce. 

But  Mexico  and  South  Ainerica  produce  gold  in  far  greater  abundance  than 
any  other  countries  on  the  globe.  The  whole  amount  is  11  miUicms  of  dollars  an- 
nually. A  single  mine  furnishes  more  than  all  Europe.  It  is  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  almost  throughout  thj^ir  whole  extent,  sometimes  embraced  in  veins  of 
primary  or  secondary  rocks.  Brazil  produces  large  quantities — chiefly  from  allu- 
vial sands. 

in  the  United' States,  ^old  was'discov^ed  long  simre  in  Cabarras^ County,  in 
N<Mrth  Carolina,  ft  has  since  been  found  in  considerable  alMmdance,  tbroo^out 
the  whole  region  between  the  Allegany  Mountains  and  the  alluvion  of  the  coast, 
from  Virginia,  to  Georgia  and  Alabama.  During  tlie  year  1830,  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States  received  Gold  to  the  amount  of  466,000  dollars,  and  in  1834,  of 
about  900,000  dollars,  from  this  region. 

827.  Platiha  is  a  grayish  metal,  more  rare,  and  on  some  accounts,  more  val- 
uable than  gold,  and  is  usually  found  in  connection  Vith  it.  It  occurs  in  se?eral 
gold  washings  of  South  America^  and  has  also  been  discovered  in  St.  Domingo— 
and  in  the-  Ural  Mountains  so  abundantly,  that  it  is  now  coined  into  money.  Too 
little  has  loeen  obtained  to  render  it  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

828.  Silver,  as  well  as  gold,  is  found  in  unequalled  abtindffillMe  in  Mexico 
mnd  South  America,  particularly  among  the' Andes.  Mexico  yields  about  22 
millions  of  dollars,  and  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  10  niillions  anmially.'  It 
is  usually  found  in  ores ;  but  frequently  pure,  and  in  large  massif.  'Wie  first  minea 
were  discovered  at  Potosi,  by  an  Indian*,,  who  tore  up  a  bu^  in  ascending  the 
mountain,  and  found  a  mass  of  siiVer  beneath  it.  liuantaya  tf^peru,  and  Guanax- 
aato  in  Mexico,  contain  some  of  the  most  productive  mines.  The  latter  has  a 
vein  of  silver  ore  180' feet  wide^  and  1,600  feet  deep. 

The  quantity  of  silver  found  in  Other  parti-  of  the  world,  is  comparatively  in- 
significant. S'chemitz  and  Kreinnit2«  in  Hungary,  are  the  principal  mines  in  E» 
rope.  Those  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  have  furnished  very  large  masses  of  pure 
silver.  It  is  also  found  in  Saxony,  anci  other  parts  of  Europe — aad  at  Ko^iyvane, 
in  Siberia.  In  the  United  States  it  has  only  been  discovered  in.  small  qiifuiti- 
ties,  at  Huntington,  (Conn.)  Phillipsburgh,  (N.  York,)  and  Portsmouth,  (N.  H.) 

829.  Iroit  is  the  most  useful  of>al]  tlie  metals;  and  agreeably  to  the  general 
erdfer  of  Providence,  the  most  exte^'^ively  difiused.  Its  ores  are  found  abundantly  ' 
in  all  countries,  and  in  every  formuion.  It  has  been  discovered  more  extensively 
In  the  northern,  than  in  the  equatorial  regions^-  Tlie  principal  ores  are  the  ma& 
setic  ore,  and  iron-8tone,of  mountainous  regions;  and  the  bog-iron  and  icon*earm, 
of  alluvial  districts. 

Great  Britain  and  France  contain  the  moat  extensive  mines  in  tlie  worlds  Swe' 
den  has  large  mines  of  magnetic  ore,  which  produces,  the  best  of  bar-iron.  The 
■une  of  Danemora,  is  particularly  celebrated.    At Gellivara,  in  S  wedish  T^plip^ 


Gold  Mines  of  Nortti  Carolina. 


A  Mine  in  Sofden. 


Frankfort,  {KerOucki/.) 


(JocU  Mine*  of  fennsylai 


le  oiled  [KilnriT 


fn  on,  ralltng  on  limben  covered 


Sait  Mines  of  Cracow. 


M  a  mountSiifi  of  ore  tliree  iniles  hi  leit^.  Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  have  exteteive  iron  mines  also.  Tlie  island  of  Elbatxintains  one  of 
tbe  most  ancient  known,  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  play  of  colors  on  the  ore. 

In  die  "United  SHtfa^thete  are  numerous  and  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore— 
particularly  aion^  the  AHegainy  or  Apalachian  Mountains,  from  'Francooia,  in 
New-Han>pi^ire,  to  Georgia.  T^yelTe  mines  are  now  open  in  Vir^nia.  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  also  abound  in  iron.  Nevb-York,  N^eto- Jersey t 
.and  Pennsyhiania,  produce  ore  in  abundance,  of  a  quality  not  exceeded  in  Swe- 
den. New-Jersey,  besides  the  iron-stone  in  the  north,  has  extensive  beds  of  bog- 
ore  on  the  coast,  which  are  renewed  in  some  years  after  tliey  have  been  once 
exhausted.  Similar  beds  occur  in  other  parts  of  tite  alluvial  coast,  south  of  New- 
Jersey;  but  they  are  not  extensively  wi'ought. 

In  Connecticut, 'linporisint  mines  are  wrought  at  Salisbury,  and  at  other  places 
in  Litchfield  County.  Matsackusette  has  a  number  of  mineis ;  and  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  contain  numerous  beds  of  ore. 

830.  Cap  PS  R  ranks  next  to  iron  in  utility;  and  thoiigh  less  abundant,  occurs 
in  many  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  often  found  in  pure  metallic  masses,  some- 
times very  large.  On  lake  Superior,  where  it  abounds,  a  single  mass  on  the 
Onontagon  River,  is  estimated  to  exceed  a  ton  in  weight. 

England  has  the  most  extensive  mines  of  copper  known,  particularly  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  produces  somewhat  more  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Considerable  mines  are  also  wrought  in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe — 
among  the  Ural  Mountains — and  in  Siberia.  Grt^nland,  Iceland,  Tartary,  and 
Japan,  also  furnish  copper ;  as  well  as Barba'ry,  Southern  Africa,  and  the  southern 
part  of  South  America. 

Copper  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Xfnited  Si^tes;  but  no  mines  are 
now  wrought.     That  of  Beliville,  near  Newark,  (N.  J.)  was  formerly  productive. 
Zinc,  tlie  oaetal  whi(^  is  combined  with  copper,  to  form  brass,  is  found  in 
many  countries,  in  considerable  abundlmce. 

S3I.  Lead  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  countries.  It  is  said  to  be  rare,  how- 
ever, in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  Peru,  although  other  metals  are  abundant. 

It  is  found  in  the. greatest  quantities  in  Great  Britainyand  especially  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Lead  Hills  of  Scotland.  The  mines  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  chiefly 
found  in  Germany,  France,  and  Spctin,  produce  less  than  those  of  Great  -Britain 
aione. 

The  United  States  contain  several  extensive  beds  of  lead  ore.  The  mine  at 
Southampton,  Mass.  is  the  principal  one  east  of  the  Mississippi.  -Lead  is  found, 
however,  on  the  Schuylkill  River — on  the  Great  Kenhaway — at  Middletown, 
(Conn.) — and  in  most  of  the  states  comprised  in  the  primary  and  secondary  regions. 
The  lead  mines  of  Missouri,  lying  near  the  Mississippi  River,  are  among  the 
richest  in  the  world.  The  ore  is  found  abundantly  within  two  feet  of  the  surface, 
in  detached  masses,  weighing  from  1  to  1800  pounds.  The  annual  produce  is  es- 
timated at  three  millions  of  pounds. 

The  Lead  Mines  of  Illinois,  have  been  wrou^it  until  recently  by  the  Indians, 
who  sold  tlie  ore  to  the  whiles;  and  produced  90,000  or  40,000  pounds  annually. 

832.  Tin  is  fi)uud  in  few  countries  in  the  world.  The  principal  mines  of 
Europe  are  in  Cornwall,  in  England.  They  are  very  extensive  and  ancient,  and 
have  supplied  most  of  the  tin  of  commerce,  from  the  time  of  the  Phenicians. 

The  Saxon  Mountains,  and  Gallicia,  in  Spain,  also  produce  tin.  It  exists  in 
Mexico  and  Chili,  but  not  in  any  quantity;  and  has  not  been  discovered  in  the 
Ignited  States.  The  Island  of  Banca,  in  the  East  Indies,  contains  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  ore;  and  it  is  found  in  India,  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Japan. 

833.  Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is  also  a  rare  metal.  The  principal  mines 
known  are  those  of  Almaden,  near  Cordova,  in  Spain — Deuxponts,  in  Germany, 
— Idria,  in  Austria — and  Guanca  Velica,  in  Peru.  It  is  found  in  Mexico  and 
New-Grenada.  Small  quantities,  in  the  form  of  black  and  red  sand,  have  been 
found  in  the  United  States,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair, 
and  Erie,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Vermillion  River.     ,         ,  ,  , 

834.  Cobalt,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  giving  a  blue  color  to  glass  and  porce- 
lain, is  obtained  almost  entirely  from  Germany.    A  mmc  has  been  disco- 
wrought  in  Challiam,  near  Middletown,  (Conn.)  ^^  ^ 
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885.  Arsshic  ii  a  metal  firaiid  in  most  of  die  miniD^coonCries  of  Europe;  bat 
if  dueifar  pracured  from  Germany  and  the  ooontries  on  the  Mediterraoean  SetL^ 
Bone  oi  iu  ores  form  brilliant  ooIotb  for  the  painter. 

886.  Ahtimoht  and  Bismuth  are  brittle  metals;  which  are  eomlHned  with 
lead  to  form  the  metal  for  printii^  <yp^-  They  are  not  common ;  and  are  o^ 
taioed  in  commerce  from  the  minee  in  Europe,  particularly  of  Germany. 

There  are  several  other  metals  less  colnmon  and  important,  of  which  the  princi 
pal  are  Manganese,  Nickel,  Tungalen>  Molybdemnn,  and  Cluromium. 

PRECIOUS    STONES. 

887.  The  pRKCiotrs  Stones  are  among  the  rarest  of  minerals.  The  finest 
Sappkirtt  and  Rubiet  come  from  the  Bormaa  Empire  and  Ceylon.  The  ruby  ha*! 
idso  been  found  in  France,  Bohemia  and  Siberia ;  but  is  rare  in  other  paurts  of  the 
world.  The  finest  Emerald*  have  been  obtained  from  Peru,  and  the  neighboriua 
dbCricts  of  New-Grenada.  The  emerald  is  abo  found  in  Ceylon^  Eaypt,  and 
Ethiopia.  It  has  been  diaoovered  in  the  United  States;  and  tlie  Beryl,  an  info^ 
rior  species  of  emerald,  occura  in  many  patts  of  our  counury. 

The  Topaz  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Siberia,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Bohemia^ 
Saxottv,  England  and  Scotland.  The  finest  is  found  in  Brazil.  The  Opal  is  a 
beautiful  stone,  obtained  chiefly  from  Hungary. 

Jaeper,  Chalcedony  and  ita  Tarieties  Comeliany  Onyx,  and  Agate,  are  tha 
most  abundant  of  the  stones  termed  precioos ;  and  are  found  more  or  less  in  aT 
most  every  country.    Egypt,  the  East  Indies,  Germany  and  Scotland  appear  to 
fomiafa  tlie  moet  beautifuH    llie  Atnefhy$t  is  abo  found  in  considerable  abundance 

888.  The  Diamond  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  India,  Brazil  and  Bor- 
neo. It  always  occurs  in  alluvial  beds,  and  is  obtained  by  washing  the  earth.  In 
Hindoostan,  it  is  found  from  CapeComorin  to  Bengal,  but  chiefly  in  the  provinces 
of  Golconda  and  Visiapour.  The  most  valuable  mine  is  on  the  Kristnah  River. 
In  that  of  Raolconda,  800,000  persons  axjp  employed.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  provinces  of  Minas,  Geraes,  in  beds  of  gravel  and  sand, 
from  which  they  are  washed  by  slaves. 

BUILDING    STONES. 

889.  The  important  uses  of  Limestone, or  carbonate  of  rime,  are  well  known-. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  minerals  on  the  surfoce  of  the  earth,  occurring  in 
primary,  transition,  secondary  and  alluvial  regions,  and  assuraiog  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  It  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  secondary  rocks,  in  tlie  form  of 
chalk,  common  limestone,  marble,  and  calcareous  spai*;  and  it  is  also  the  substance 
^  which  the  coral  reefs  and  islands  are  composed. 

840.  Marble  is  found  in  almost  ail  countries  of  much  extent — generally  white 
in  primary  regions — and  colored,  in  secondary.  Tlie  primitive  marble  of  the  island 
of  Faros,  and  of  Carara,  in  Italy,  are  most  celebrated  for  their  flue  srain  and  daz- 
zling whiteness.  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  tlie  British  Islies,  abound  in 
beautiful  marbles,  of  every  color,  and  often  variegated  with  clouds,  veins,  and  spots. 

In  the  United  Statei,  a  range  of  limestone  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  secon- 
dary region,  through  the  western  parts  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec- 
ticut; and  quarries  of  marble  are  wrought  at  several  places.  Some  produce  fine 
white  marble;  as  those  of  Pittsfield  aiid  Wasliington.  The  Middlebofy  marble 
is  beautifully  clouded.  Pursuins  tlie  same  direction  alon£  the  Blue  Ridge,  we 
find  other  beds  of  marble — at  Kingsbridge,  (N.  Y.) — and  in  Montgomery  and 
Lancaster  Counties,  (Penn.>  most  of  which  are  primitive. 

At  Jds/ford,  jiear  New-Haven,  (Conn.)  there  are  ouarries  of  yellow,  and  alao 
of  green  variegated  marble  of  uncommon  beauty — the  last  resembling  the  celebra- 
ted verd-antique. 

On  the  Potomac  River,  in  Maryland,  there  are  extensive  beds  of  a  secondary 
breccia  marble,  which  is  finely  diversified  with  imbedded  pebbles  and  fragments 
of  various  sizes  and  colors.  The  coluouis  of  tiie  capital  at  VVashington  are  com- 
posed of  this  marble. 

841.  Chalk  is  another  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  has  never  been  ob- 
served in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  south  of  Europe.    It  is  the  most  abundant 

.jock  in  the  north  of  France;  and  extends  through  the  Netlierlands  to  Enefamd. 
Hei-e  It  forms  the  white  cXiSe  of  Dover;  and  occurs  in  extensive  beds,  in  oChei 
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diitiicti*  It  is  also  found  in  Irdand — Denmark— on  the  soothera  shores  of  the 
fiahio— and  in  Poland  and  the  south  of  Russia.  It  is  in  beds  of  chalk  that  Jlint 
u  osoalty  found. 

842.  Slate,  suitable  for  roofs,  is  a  common  mineral,  and  is  found  in  Tarioos 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  best  occurs  in  York,  Lancaster  and  Wayne 
counties,  (Penn.)  in  Ulster  and  Dutchess  counties,  (N.  Y.)  and  at  Brattleborougfa 
and  Dummerston,  (Ver.)  On  the  Kennebec  River,  in  Maine,  it  may  be  obtained 
m  tables,  ten  feet  square. 

843.  Sandstone,  commonly  called  .Free  Stone,  is  found,  and  used  in  buildinff, 
m  every  part  of  the  world.  In  the  United  State*  the  principal  quarries  are  in 
various  plac^  from  New-Haven  to  Middletown,  (Conn.)  ana  abng  Dounecticut 
River,  100  miles  in  extent — in  the  neighborhood  of  Newark,  (N.  Jersey,)— and  on 
the  Potomac  River.  The  quarries  at  Newark  and  Middletown  fiirnuh  some  of 
the  best  in  use,  and  lar^  quantities  are  exported  to  other  states.  The  sandstone 
of  the  Potomac,  of  which  the  capitol  at  Washington  is  built,-  is  white  and  very 
fine ;  but  it  is  less  durable  than  that  of  many  other  quarries. 

It  is  in  connection  with  secondary  limeetoney  elate  and  eandstone,  that  we 
•wually  find  the  inflammable  minerals  and  salts.  Coal,  sulphur,  salt,  and  bitumen, 
are^nerally  associated  together,  and  gypsum  often  accompanies  them. 

GaANiT£,  which  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  building  stone,  is  found,  as  well 
as  gnciea  in  almost  every  primitive  country.     (^See  §  Ito.) 

INFLAMMABLE     MINERALS. 

844.  Coal  is  found  more  or  less  abundantly  in  most  secondary  countries;  but 
It  is  less  common  in  primitive  regions,  whose  rugged  character  prevents  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests,  and  renders  coal  unnecessary  for  fuel. 

England  is  remarkable  for  its  coal  mines.  Tlie  principal  are  at  New-Castle, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  Whitehaven  on  the  western.  Coal  is  also 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  Scotland — ^iu  France,  and  Germany — and  in  China. 

It  abounds  in  SoiUh  America,  even  at  a  great  height  on  the  Andes.  In  North 
•America,  Cape  Breton  and  New-Brunswick,  and  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
produce  coal.  One  of  die  most  extensive  mines  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States,  is  near  Richmond,  (Virg.)  in  a  bed  20  miles  in  length. 

la  Pennsylvania,  the  coal  beds  are  said  to  extend  over  one  third  of  the  sur- 
&oe.  Beds  of  anthracite,  or  stone  coal  without  bitumen,  of  excellent  quality, 
are  found  along  the  Susquehannah  River,  at  Reading,  and  thence  to  the  sources  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh.  Great  quantities  are  now  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Bede  of  bituminous  coal  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata 
River,  through  all  the  country  watered  by  the  Susquehannah,  to  Pittsburgh.  From 
this  place  they  continue  down  the  Obioto  Missouri ;  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  heads  of  the  River  Tombigbee. 

There  are  also  indications  of  coal  beds,  in  tlie  secondary  region  extending 
from  New-Haven  to  Middletown,  (Conn.)  and  thence  to  Northampton.  Rhode 
Island  has  a  mine  of  anthracite;  and  there  is  another  near  Worcester.  (M:i8s.) 

845.  Peat  or  Turf  is  found  in  most  alluvial  countries;  and  is  a  valuable 
■obstitute  for  coal.  It  is  almost  the  only  fuel  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  Hol- 
land. It  is  found  in  New-Jersey,  and  many  other  alluvial  districts  in  the  United 
otalea;  and  in  some  places  is  extensively  used. 

846.  Sulphur  is  ustially  found  in  secondary  formations,  in  connection  with 
^t>  gypsum,  and  marie,  or  calcareous  clay.  It  occurs  thus  in  Swilzerlami, 
^*cily,  and  Poland ;  and  at  mot«l  places  where  salt  mines  or  salt  springs  exist. 

It  is  frequently  deposited  in  cunsideruble  quantities  from  suiphuieuu^s  springs; 
^  at  Ritchfield,  in  New-York.  In  Siberia,  it  is  collected  from  springs  fur  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Bulphur  is  most  abundant  in  vulcanic  countries ;  and  seems  to  bean  important 
part  of  the  fuel  which  supports  their  fires.  Sicily  and  Iceland  al^und  with  it.  It 
M  always  exhaled  from  the  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes,  especially  in 
^  craters  of  those  which  Iwve  become  extmct,  like  the  Sulfa  Terra  of  Naples. 
A  large  part  of  the  sulphur  of  conunerce  in  Europe,  is  procured  from  doruiant 
volcanoes.  In  Iceland  it  is  found  in  large  masses  near  Uie  surface  of  the  soil. 
In  the  West  India  Islands  of  Gaudaloupe,  Martinitjue,  and  Montserrat,  whicn 
appear  to  be  volcanic,  it  is  exlialed  from  the  earth  in  some  places. 
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847.  BiTVHiir  n  an  inflaimnfale  miiieml,  wbich  ooeors  f>o€h  aohd  and  ftnd. 
Whftn  porast,  it  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  whitish,  tramiparent  fluid,  called  napMnt. 
When  impora,  or  altered  bv  the  air,  it  becomes  dark  colored,  and  oily,  and  h 
called  ptiroUmm,  or  mineral  oil.  It  is  osed  in  place  of  oil  for  laoope;  and  abofor 
■Mdical  purposes.  This  fluid  becomes  by  exposure  as  thick  as  tar,  and  is  called 
maltka:  and  finally  is  conrertpd  into  the  mird,  brittle  substance,  called  tuphaUtm. 

Makut  near  the  Osspian  oet^  in  latitude  42°,  is  most  remarkable  for  its  bitu- 
minous springs.  For  an  extent  of  several  miles  the  soil  s^xMmds  widi  naphtha  and 
petroleum;  so  that  wells  di^  in  the  sand,  are  filled  with  it,  and  yield  a  laife 
^oantitv  daily.  The  vapor  is  constantly  rising  from  the  gronnd.  At  two  or  thne 
inches  below  the  surface,  it  wiU  instantly  take  fire  from  a  coal  or  lamp,  and  bona 
until  it  b  extinguished.  By  inserting  hollow  canes  into  the  ground  it  is  made  to 
bum  from  the  top,  and  is  used  bv  the  inhabitants  for  fuel  and  light.  The  petro- 
leum is  also  mingled  with  sand  for  fuel.  This  region  is  the  chi^  sacred  place  of 
the  Guebres,  or  worshippers  of  &re,  who  keep  the  flame  continually  Durning. 
Naphtha  is  used  by  the  Knssians  as  a  cordial,  but  never  intoxicates.  'The  springi 
oAen  rise  in  the  beds  of  streams. 

Petroltum  is  also  found  in  Modena  and  Parma  in  Aa/y,  and  used  for  lamps. 
It  occurs  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  Near  Rangoon,  in  Burmah,  it  is  so 
abundant,  that  the  springs  are  supposed  to  furoiah  100,000  hogsheads  annually  for 
commerce. 

Springs  of  petroleum  are  found  in  the  UniUd  Statet,  near  Green  River,  (Ken.) 
in  the  Western  parts  of  Pennsylvania — in  Ohio,  and  in  other  places  throughout  the 
secondary  region.  It  is  often  found  in  connection  with  salt.  At  Oil  Creek  (Pean.) 
and  at  Seneca  Liake,  (N.  Y.)  it  is  seen  floating  on  the  surfoce  of  springs,  in  coo- 
siderable  quantities. 

Maltha  \p  found  in  Barbadoes,  and  is  called  Barbadoes  tar. 

Atphaltum  in  found  floating  on  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Syria,  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  In  the  inland  of  Trinidad,  the  celebrated  Pitch  Lake  is  oov' 
ered  with  a  cruRt  of  it,  on  wbicii  it  is  said  a  person  may  walk. 

848.  Amber  is  a  resinous  substance  of  a  beautiful  color,  often  made  into  orna- 
ments. It  occurs  frequently  in  alluvial  districts;  and  is  found  in  those  of  the 
United  States.  But  as  un  article  of  commerce,  it  is  obtained  almost  entirely  from 
the  alluvions  on  tlie  shores  uf  the  Baltic,  in  Prussia  and  Poland. 

MIHERAL     SALTS. 

849.  Salt  is  a  mineral  of  the  first  importance  to  man,  and  is  found  in  great 
abimdance  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  ocean  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
salt,  from  which  it  is  continually  formed,  in  hot  countries,  by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun, 
and  in  cold  countries,  by  means  of  artificial  heat.  The  Cape  Verd  and  Turks 
Fsiands  furnish  large  quantities,  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  son. 

Salt  is  also  found  in  extensive  beds*,  in  secondary  regions.  In  Cheshire  coun- 
ty, in  England,  is  a  bed  from  60  to  90  feet  thick,  which  fornisbes  what  we  term 
Liverpool  salt.  In  Germany ,  Hungary ^  and  Poland^  there  are  numerous  beds, 
particularly  along  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Alps.  The  celebrated  salt  mines  of  Wielitzka,  near  Cracow,  are  probably 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 

Rock  Salt  sometimes  forms  mountains^  as  at  Curdona,  near  Montserrat  in 
Spain,  (§  178.)  In  Moldavia  in  Turkey,  is  a  mountain  of  salt  also;  and  in 
Hindoostan  is  a  chain  of  hiih  entirely  composed  of  salt,  which  extends  across  tlie 
Indus  through  Cabul. 

Extensive  plains,  several  miles  in  length,  are  sometimes  found  incrusted  with 
salt.  Many  such  occur  in  Northern  Africa  and  the  Sahara,  Abyssinia,  Persia, 
Siberia,  and  Tartary,  which  form  important  mines  of  salt.  In  South  AmericOi 
salt  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  Pe^sertof  Atacaraa.  On  tbe  plains  between 
the  Andes  and  (lie  Paraguay  River,  it  is  so  abundant,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  lake, 
stream,  or  well,  which  is  not  brackish. 

The  Great  Desert  of  North  America  is  also  incrusted  with  salt  in  many 
places;  and  its  waters  are  generally  brackish  in  the  dry  season.  In  many  parts 
of  the  Western  United  States,  there  are  spots  of  ground  so  impregnated  with 
salt,  that  wild  animals  resort  to  them,  and  lick  the  surface.  This  has  given  them 
the  name  of  salt-licks. 
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bud,  ie  often  found  in  conneclion  nilh  sail.  It  ii  foiiwl  in  great  abundance  mar 
Pbtib,  rram  which  it  looli  iUnsme.  Consideishle  qusDIiliei  were  formerly  hrouglil 
to  the  Unilad  Statu  from  Prancei  and  frDoi  nuuKrotu  qnarries  in  NoFi  Scotia 
■  nd  New  Brunswick.  Wilhin  a  fewyeam,  extensive  qiurrieB  have  been  diBovered 
■and  wrwght  in  Onoiidagu  and  Madiaon  Counties,  in  NeH-Yurk.  Il  is  laid  lo 
bare  beeo  discovered  ako,  on  the  Hobton  River,  in  Viiginia  sod  TenneHoe. 
8S1.  Other  suiu.auch  as  Glauber  undEiMomSaltf,  Ammonia,  Nitre  and  Soda, 

^tnynonia,  or  Velatile  SaU,  ih  IbuDd  most  fret^ucfnly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
VDlcHnoca>  aa  in  Iceland — Naples — Sicily — and  the  Lipari  lala.  Large  quan- 
tities are  obtained  near  two  volcanoes  in  Central  Tartary;  and  in  Persia  and 
tlgypl,  it  Ih  fouad  miied  with  clay. 

Glaubir  Salt!  are  fuund  on  the  banks,  and  inllie  waiers  of  tnany  call  lakes,  ia 
Liberia — Egypt — and  other  eounlries. 

EptoBiSaltt  ucfouod  in  the  springs  ofEpsoni,  in  England, and  sonMotbHi; 
and  iu  a  cave  In  Illinois,  (T  332.) 

fivroi,  a  salt  ised  in  soldering  melala.  Is  found  in  lakes  and  caierns  h  Tibet, 
Pereia,  Tarlary  and  Hungary, 

od,  as  in  Missuurl,  Vermont,  and  soDie  other  parts  of  (he  Uniled  Slates. 

m  Ihe  Mediterranean,  and 


in  India,  Asia  Minor,  Siberia  and  RuBsia. 
al  lakes  In  Mexico ;  and  is  very  abundant  in  a  bke  in  New 
Grenada.     In  L.a  flaia,  it  occurs  in  considerable  beds, 

863.  NiTKi  occurs  in  great  i|UBntitiea  in  many  of  the  plains  ofSpnin,  Hunga- 
n,  and  Russia.  It  is  abundant  in  some  of  the  deserU  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Afrka,  It  is  also  found  in  large  (piantttles  (n  the  earth  ofcalcareous  caves,  in  In- 
dia, Java,  Naples,  and  the  secondary  region  aflhe  United  States,  KenCDck^  and 
TeDD««e  have  numerous  caves  of  (his  kind,  frnm  the  earth  of  which  a  considcra- 
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854.  Springs  are  the  soaroes  of  water,  from  whirh  the  rivers  and  strenma  of  ika 
globe  are  supplied.  Many  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  variations  in  their  hei^ 
and  are  called  intermitting^  apringn.  They  often  have  regular  periods  <^  nm 
and  fall,  without  any  visible  cause.  The  periodical  fountain  of  Como,  described 
by  Pliny,  rises  and  fatls  every  honr.  At  Colmar,  in  France,  is  one  Which  ri^es  and 
falls  eight  tiroes  in  an  hodr.  Other  spring  are  found,  which  rise  and  faAl 
with  the  tide,  althougli  they  are  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  tide- 
springs  of  Languedoc  in  France,  Torbay  and  Buxton  in  England,  and  Gallicia  in 
Spain,  are  among  the  most  remarkable. 

855.  The  water  of  springs  sometimes  rises  in  a  jet  or  fountain. 

The  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind,  are  the  Oeyaera,  or  spouting  springs 
of  Iceland,,  which  vary  in  their  heat  from  tliat  of  the  air,  to  the  boiling  point. 
They  throw  odt  jeti  of  water  at  irregular  intervals,  with  a  noise  like  that  of  can- 
non, and  produce  a  trembling  in  the  adjacent  ground.  The  height  varieti  accor- 
ding to  the  season,  but  it  i»  commonly  from  90  to  100  feet,  and  is  said  some- 
times to  exceed  200.  The  force  is  so  great,  that  heavy  stones,  thrown  into  the 
basin,  are  instantly  thrown  up  with  the  column,  to  a  great  height;  and  the  Iban- 
Cain  mav  often  be  excited  to  action  in  tliis  manner. 

The  Great  Geyser  rises  from  a  basin  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  situa- 
ted on  a  stoall  mound,  which  was  formed  by  the  deposites  from  the  spring;  as 
exhibited  in  thd  engraving,  (No.  31.) 

856.  There  are  numerous  springs  on  the  globe  which  are  warm  orhot,and  others 
which  are  impregnated  with  various  mineral  substances,  which  give  them  medi- 
cinal properties.  These  are  termed  mineral  springs;  and  are  found  with  every 
variety  of  qualities.  Some  are  useful  merely  on  account  of  the  heat  of  their  wa- 
ters.    Some  are  employed  only  for  bathing,  and  otliers  are  taken  internally. 

Mineral  springs  often  contain  substances,  which  cannot  b^  combined  in  tlie 
same  proportions  by  any  artificial  means.  It  is  remarkable  also,  tliat  they  do  not 
change  their  qualities  from  age  to  age,  except  as  they  vary  for  a  short  period,  fix>m 
the  eflects  of  rain  and  drought.  Many  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  are 
still  noticed  for  the  same  properties,  and  are  uscftil  in  the- saise  diseases  as  altbat 
period.  JBarthqu(tkes  have  the  most  sensible  and  sudden  effects  upon  them.  One 
of  the  springs  of*  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  lost  its  heat  in  an  earthquake;  and  a  sim- 
ilar change  took  place  in  the  waters  of  Buda  and  Toeplitz,  in  Hungary,  and  in 
some  others,  during  the  great  earthquake  of  1755. 

857.  The  principal  classes  of  springs  are  the  hot  and  ioarm  springs — tlie  su/- 
pAureotts,  containing  sulphur,  or  sulphureous  gas — the  chalybeate,  or  those  con- 
taining iron — the  saline,  impregnated  with  various  salts — and  the  a«rai«c{,  which 
sparkle  like  fermented  li(iuoi^  from  the  fixe<l  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  they  contain. 
Aany  springs  have  several  of  these  qualities  united.  Indeed  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  watering-place,  in.  which  three  or  four  varieties  occur  at  a  short  distaoice 
from  each  other,  as  in  the  springs  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  in  the  United  States. 

858.  It  is  stated  by  a  distinguished  mineralogist,*  that  the  mineral  springs  of 
primitive  regions  are  aUnost  always  warm,  and  oflen  have  a  high  temperature. 
Some  of  these  rise^Vom  beneath  the  granite,  and  other  primitive  rocks.  The  prin-' 
cipal  substances  found  in  them  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  sulphureous  gas; 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  ur  fixed  air;  soda,  lime,  and  a  little  iron.  In  those  which  are 
found  tn  ««concfar^  regions,  carbonic  acid  is  more  rare;  and  lime  and  saline 
substances  are  tlie  prevuiling  ingredients.  Those  of  alluvial  regions,  a.re  usually 
cold;  and  the  principal  minerals  dissolved  are  carbonate  and'  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  or  magnesia,  and  iron. 

859.  Many  of  the  hot  and  warm  springs  are  impregnated  with  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  indeed  few  of  them  are  pure.  Their  usefulness  is  frequently  derived 
in  a.  great  measure  from  their  heat,  and  they  are  much  employed  in  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  other  diseases  of  a  chronic  nature. 

8€M5.  Volcanic  countries  usually  abound  with  these  springs.  The  boiling  springs 
of  Iceland,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Naples  has  several  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  they  are  generally  abundant  in  Italy,  The  batlis  of  Pisa  and  Luc- 
iJa  are  celebrated^     Mexico  abounds  in  hot  springs  from  its  volcanic  cbarac- 

•  *  Brogniart. 
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and  tbey  are  particularly  numerons  in  a  tmet  of  40  square  leagues,  north  of 
idolid.  Oa  the  plain  of  JoruUo  is  a  hot  sulpjiureous  spring,  which  supplies 
»ok  24  feet  wide.  The  hot  wells  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato,  have  a  tern- 
Lure  of  more  than  200°  of  Fahrenlieit. 

il.  In  JSngland,  Bath  contains  the  most  remarkable  hot  springs, forming  ifive 
baths,  from  93  to  117  degrees  of  temperature.  They  are  found  very  efficacious, 
and  are  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  hot  wells  of  Bristol, 
the  spring  issues  from  a  cliff  on  the  banlu.of  the  Avon,  with  a  temperature  of  70 
or  72  degrees.  Buxton  and  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  are  also  noted  for  warm 
faatlis. 

862.  Warm  springs  are  numerons  in  the  middle  or  south  of  Europe.  France 
has  a  number,  of  which  Barreges  and  Bagneries  are  most  frequented.  Barreges 
contains  saline  and  sulphureous,  as  well  as  hot  sprir^s,  from  73  to  120  degrees  of 
teipperature.  At  Bagneries,  there  are  82  springs,  formerly  knowp  to  the  Ro« 
mans — from  80  to  123  degrees  of  temperature.  The  springs  of  Aix^  in  Savoy, 
are  also  much  esteemed. 

In  Germany,  Aix  la  Chdpelle,  near  the  borders  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  has  five  hot  springs,  used  in  bathing,  the  most  celebrated  and 
most  frequented  in  Europe^  The  hot  baths  of  Baden,  in  tlie  Duchy  of  this  name, 
and  of  Baden,  in  Austria,  are  also  celebrated. 

Sohemia  and  Hungary  have  a  number  of  warm  springs.  Carhbod,  in  Bohe- 
nna,  contains  several,  discovered  by  Charles  IV.  from  which  the  town  received 
its  name.  Toep/i^2r  is  one  of  the  principal  wafering-places  in  Germany.  Tlpq 
name,  signifying  *  warm  springs,'  is  applied  to  several  villages,  like  the  German 
bad  or  baden,  Meluch  signifies  *  bath.' 

lu  Switzerland,  tlieie  are  valuable  warm  baths  at  Leuk,on  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  Rhone.  Thejvaters  are  derived  from  five  springs,  issuing  from  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  the  hottest  of  which  is  at  115*^  of  Fahrenheit. 

Spain  and  Rortugal  have  numerous  warm  springs,  which  are  called  ealdas. 
They  are  found  in  Spain  at  Alicant — and  in  Murcia,  Grenada,  &c.  Those  of 
Almeria,  in'Grenada,  are  the  most  noted. 

863.  Around  the  Black  Sea,  there  are  numerous  warm  springs.  At  Bursa, 
in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  there  are  celebrated  warm  baths. 
The  water  is  scalding  as  it  issues  from  the  springs.  There  are  a  number  in  dif- 
ferent parts  t)f  the  city;  and  hot  and  cold  springs,  in  several  instances,  issue  very 
n«ir  each  othet-.  On  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea,  Tejlis  is  remarkable  for  the 
warm  sulphureous  baths,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  and  its  existence. 

864.  Sulphureous  springs  are  frequently  found,  containing  a  sulphureous  gas 
termed  s»ipliuretted  hydrogen,  which  renders  the  taste  and  odor  offensive.  Sul- 
phur is  often  deposited  on  the  borders  of  the  spring,  or  in  the  channels  through 
which  it  flows.  They  are  particularly  useful  in  eruptions  and  disorders  of  the 
skin.  Those  of  Harro\Vgaie,  in  England,  are  much  frequented.  Many  of  the 
warm  springs,  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  sulphureous  also. 

865.  Chalybeate  springs,  or  those  which  contain  iron,  are  found  abundantly  in 
every  country,  in  consequence  of  the  general  diffuifion  of  this  metal  on  the  earth. 
They  are  useful  particularly  in  diseases  of  debility  and  indigestion,  and  in  bilious 
complaints. 

Spa  is  a  celebrated  watering  place  in  the  Netherlands,  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, from  which  tlie  name  Spa  has  been.-used  as  a  general  appellation  for  mine- 
ral springs.  Jt  has  six  or  seven  ehalyl)eate  springs,  which  issue  from  a  hill  near 
the  town.  The  wacers  are  exhilarating,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  At  Fyrmont, 
in  Hanover,  there  is  another  valuable  chalybeate  spring,  highly  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Tunbridge  Wells  contains  the  most  celebrated  chalybeate 
springs  in  England,  and  is  a  place  of  great  resort.  Brighton  also  has  chalybeate 
waters  of  much  value. 

866.  Among  the  «a/tn£  medicinal  springs  of  Europe,  those  of  Cheltenham  and 
Epsom,  in  England,  are  among  the  most  remarkable.  They  are  purgative  in  their 
quality.  Setters,  in  Germany,  is  well  known  throughout  Europe  for  its  serated 
saline  waters,  commonly  called  Seltzer,  and  has  given  name  to  the  artificial  wa- 
ters of  this  kind.     Great  quantities  afb  exported  to  other  countries. 
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'Ifeay  of  the  nline  and  (Amlybeate  spriofB  already  mottioned,  are  inipre^Balif( 
wiUi  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thos  rendered  Yerr  exhilarating  and  more  iiiedicio4l 

807.  The  United  Staiei  have  nameroos  and  valuable  mineral  springs,  df'lmrif 
mm  qualities.  The  whole  secondary  region  belonging  to  the  boHn  of  the  JKtk- 
titnppif  abounds  in  sulphureotn  and  saline  springs,  which  have  not  been  fally  ex- 
•tuined  or  described ;  and  in  almost  every  state,  some  are  found  which  are  valoed 
for  their  medicinal  properties. 

In  th§  Atlantic  8tate$t  the  most  noted  tulphureous  springs  are  those  of 
Bedford  and  York,  in  Pennsylvania — Ontario  County  and  Ballston,  in  New  York 
<— Stafford,  in  Connecticut — Pacolet  Springs,  in  South  Carolina — and  tliose  of 
the  AUeraDy  Ridge,  in  Virginia. 

86&  On  the  Arkanaaw  River,  there  are  toarm  springs^  said  to  have  a  tem- 
perarare  of  180  to  190  degrees.  They  have  long  been  resorted  to  by  the  Indiam 
for  the  cure  of  diseases.  Buncombe  County,  in  North  Carolina,  also  contains 
warm  springs,  which  are  much  visited. 

869.  In  Virginia,  are  the  Warm  and  Hot  SIprings  of  the  county  of  Bath.  The 
Warm  Spring  issues  wtth  a  very  bold  stream,  sufiicient  to  turn  a  mill,  and  keeps 
the  water  in  its  basin  90  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  vital  warmth  of  96  degrees.  The 
Hot  Spring,  about  six  miles  distant,  has  a  temperatuve  of  106  to  108  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  In  the  adjoining  county  of  Monroe  are  tiie  Sweet  Springs,  which 
rise  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain.  They  are  usually  considered  as  more  medi- 
cinal than  any  others  in  Virginia,  especially  for  drinking.  They  are  very  copious, 
so  thai  a  saw-mill  can  be  turned  by  them  at  the  distance  of  200  yards  from  their 
sonroe.  The  taste  is  slightly  aciri ;  and  hence  they  were  absurdly  called  sweet. 
Tlie  temperature  is  72  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

870.  At  yevf-Lebanon,  27  miles  S.  £.  of  Albany,  is  a  warm  spring,  wbicli 
has  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  The  mineral  impregnation  is  very  slight,  but  k 
has  frequently  proved  a  valuable  remedy  ifbr  disences.  « 

BTA.'^Chalybeaie  springs  are  so  nnineroui^  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  that 
a  particular  description  is  impracticable.  7%e  most  celebrated  in  the  northsrii^ 
states  are  those  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  in  New-York — Schooley^  Afomf^o, 
in  New  Jersey — Stafford,  in  Connecticut — and  the  Red  Springs,  near  the  SNree^ 
Springs,  of  Virginia.  A  spring  recently  discovered  at  Orange,  near  Newark,  in 
New-Jersey,  has  begun  to  be  a  place  of  resort  from  the  city  » f  New-York.  Anotli- 
er  was  recently  discovered  at  Slirewshury,  in  Mapsachuseits.  All  these  spring's, 
except  thoiie  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  are  simple  clialybeates,  with  very  little 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

872.  Ballston  and  Saratoga  are  remarkable  for  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  mineral  springs,  which  are  probably  not  surpassed  in  efficacy  by  any  in  the 
world.  Their  waters  are  bottled,  and  exported  to  distant  states,  and  even  to  En- 
rope,  in  considerable  qtiantities. 

Ballston,  is  chiefly  ^alistinguishedTor  its  chalybeate  springs,  highly  impregnated, 
and  sparkling  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Brides  tlies^,  it  has  a  saline  and  snipbu- 
reous  spring,  of  less  value. 

Saratoga  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  saline  springs,  of  a  purgative  quality^ 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  -The  Congress  Spring  is  the  principal;  wrt 
there  are  several  others  of  a  similar  kind.  There  are  also  several  chalybeate 
springs,  little  inferior  to  those  of  Ballston  in  pleasantness  or  efficacy.  The 
Olympian  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  have  a  shuilar  variety  of  waters  in  the  space 
of  half  a  mile. 

A  remarkablv  fme  spring  of  aerated  water  was  found  at  the  foot  of  James'  Peak, 
;^mong  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  the  party  of  Major  Long. 

873.  The  celebrity  of  many  of  thc^mineried  sp^in^s  described,  has  given  rise  (o 
Considerable  villages,  like  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  in  the  United  States;  or  even 
large  cities,  like  Spa,  in  Germany,  and  Bath,  in  England,  which  are  entirely  sop* 
iported  by  them.  Instead  of  being  visited  by  invalids  only,  they  have  become  fash- 
ionable resorts,  distinguished  by  a  con^nued  round  of  gayety  ilild  amusements  dn- 
Hng  the  season  for  using  the  waters 
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RACES   OF  HEN. 


(2.)  I,   European. — S.  ^rican. — 3.  ^tiatie,  or  MongoKaa. — 
4.  .Antmcan. — 5.  Mat^. 

874.  The  Seripturet  tn/orm  ua  that  the  human  family  origin- 
aled  from  a  single  pair.  In  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 
we  find  almost  numberless  varieties  of  form  and  color  in  the 
Bame  species,  some  of  which  have  no  visible  cause.  The  child' 
ren  of  a  single  parent  often  have  striking  peculiarities  which 
they  communicate  to  their  descendants.  We  should  nol  be 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  great  varieties  in  the  millions  ofthe 
great  family  of  man,  exposed  to  such  varieties  of  climate,  man- 
ners, and  modes  of  living. 

Some  ofthe  numerous  variations  of  complexion  and  constitu- 
tion may  be  ascribed  to  climate ;  and  other  peculiarities,  like 
the  fine  form  ofthe  American  Indians,  or  the  flat  heads  ofthe  . 
tribes  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  originate  from  the  treatment 
of  infants.  But  there  are  still  other  varieties  of  form,  and  fea- 
tace,  and  color,  which,  like  those  ofthe  horse  and  the  dog,  are 
probably  owing  to  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  OL'r  iavestigatioiu. 
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There  are  fire  principal  divitions  or  races  of  the  humanJamU^^ 
distinguished  hy  their  leatures  and  color;  the  European — ^Asi- 
atic, or  Mongolian — ^American — Malay — and  African. 

875.  The  European  Race,  to  which  we  belongs  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest  by  a  naturalcomplexion  of  white,  min- 
gled with  red.  It  is  found  in  infants  of  this  race,  and  persons  not 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  in  all  climates.  They  have  usually 
straight  hair,  an  oval  face,  an  expanded  forehead,  a  rounded, 
full  chin,  and  generally  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  features. 

876.  This  race  includes  almost  all  the  Europeans,  with  their 
descendants,  who  are  settled  in  America,  and  other  portions  of 
the  world.  It  also  embraces  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  as 
far  as  the  river  Oby,  the  Belur  Tag,  and  the  Himmaleh  Moun- 
tains, with  the  people  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,  and 
the  Moors  of  Northern  Africa. 

7*he  Geonjfiara  and  Circassians  are  the  most  beautiful  exemples  of  this  raoe, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  rare  to  see  tin  ugly  countenance  among  them.  The  Turks  and 
Persians  often  buy  thoir  wives  from  these  nations,  and  the  Persians  especially 
partake  of  iheir  beauty. 

877.  Most  nations  of  the  European  race  are  of  the  Celtic  Jam- 
f/y.  They  have  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  complexion  incli- 
ning to  brown,  which  is  usually  darker  as  the  climate  is  warm- 
er. The  nations  in  the  south  of  Europe  are  swarthy.  The 
Arabs,  Abyssinians,  and  the  people  of  Northern  Africa,  be- 
longing to  this  race,  have  an  olive  complexion.  The  face  is 
thin,  especially  in  warm  countries;  the  nose  prominent,  and 
the  form  tall  and  slender. 

878.  In  the  middle  of  Europe  is  found  a  branch  of  this  race, 
called  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  family,  which  includes  the  Grer- 
mans,  Hollanders,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders, 
and  Lowland  Scotch.  These  nations  are  usually  marked  by 
a  fair  and  red  skin,  light  or  sandy  hair,  and  blue  or  gray  eyes. 
The  face  is  generally  broader,  and  the  form  stouter  than  in 
other  nations  of  the  European  race.  The  English  are  descen- 
ded from  a  mixture  of  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  families,  and  com- 
bine the  characteristics  of  both. 

879.  The  whiles  of  America  are  descended  from  emigrants  of 
several  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  resemble,  in  appearance, 
those  from  which  they  are  derived.  In  the  Sduthern  United 
States,  the  complexion  is  sallow;  in  the  warm  countries  of 
America,  it  is  generally  swarthy.  Even  in  the  northern,  and 
colder  countries  of  the  Western  Continent,  the  complexion  is 
not  usually  so  fair  as  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

880.  The  Asiatic,  or  Mongolian  Race  includes  the  nations 
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of  Asia  east  of  the  Oby,  the  Belur  Tag,  and  the  Himmaleh 
Mountains,  with  only  a  few  exceptions.  All  these  nations  have 
a  tawiiy  or  olive  color — coarse,  straight,  black  hair — small 
black  eyes,  rising  ih  an  oblique  line  from  the  nose  to  the  tem- 
ples— and  high  cheek  bones.  The  form  is  usually  shorter  than 
in  the  European  race,  and  not  well  proportioned.  The  coun 
tenance  is  nearly  square,  with  a  scanty  black  beard. 

The  color  is  described  as  intermediate  between  that  of  wheat  and  of  dried 
orange  peel,  varying  from  a  tawny  white  to  a  swarthy  or  dusky  yeWow. .  The 
nose  is  short  and  flat,  the  nostrils  wide,  the  whole  face  broad  and  flatt<^ned,  the 
«3Febrows  usuarlly  distant,  and  tl)e  lips  thick  and  projecting.  The  opening  of  tlie 
eyelid  is  narrowy  andquite  straight,  instead  of  being  curved,  as  in  tne  European 
race. 

881.  The  Mongolians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  are  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  race.  It  also  embraces  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Frigid  Zone,  on  both  continents,  including  the  Laplan- 
ders and  Nova  Zemblans,  tjie  Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  Kamscha- 
dales,  and  most  other  tribes  of  Siberia,  and  the  Esquimaux  and 
Greetilanders ;  but  these  nations  are  much  lower  in  stature, 
seldom  exceeding  four  or  five  feet  in  height. 

882.  The  American  Race  includes  all  the  natives  of  Ameri- 
V     ca,  except  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders ;  and  throughout 
*      this  vast  extent  of  country,  and  variety  of  climates,  they  pre- 
serve the  same  essential  characteristics.     They  have  a  copper 
color,   resembling  that  of  rusty  iron  or   cinnamon  —  coarse, 
straight,  black  hair, — high  cheek  bones — and  sunken  e^es. 

The  forehead  is  usually  short — ^the  nose  and  the  whole  coun- 
tenance broad — the  nostrils  very  open — and  the  lips  thick 
The  beard  is  thin  and  scanty. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Indians  are  destitute  of  beards;  but  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  this  is  not  the  case  naturally ;  and  tiiat  they  take  great  pains  to  pluek 
them  out. 

Some  of  the  American  race  have  a  lighter  color  tbsgi  others.  Thus  Cook  states, 
that  the  natives  aroond  Nootka  Sound  are  little  inferior  in  fairhess.to  Europeans; 
suid  the  same  observation  is  made  concerning  the  Peruvians.  But  these  varia- 
Vions  do  not  appear  to  arise  from  situation,  as  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  dif- 
ference  of  climate. 

883.  The  Malay  Race,  includes  the  inhabitants  of  Malaya, 
Ceylon,  the  Asiatic  Islands,  New-Zealand,  and  Polynesia,  most 
of  whom  speak  the  Malay  or  some  similar  language.  They  are 
of  a  nut-brown  color — with  black  eyes,  blacky  curled  hair, 
which  is  soft  and  abundant — a  broad  mouth  and  nose — and  the 
upper  jaw  somewhat  projecting.  The  form  of  the  head  is  in- 
termediate between  that  of  the  European  and  African  races. 

884.  The  African  Race  have  black  eyes — ^black  woolly  hair 
—flat  noses — ^thick  lips — and  a  projecting  upper  jaw.  The  fore- 
head ia retreating — and  the  head  is  usually  less  globular  than  the 
European.     The  most  perfect  examples  of  this  race  are  the 
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Negroes  south  of  the  Sahara,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  ^'nk^ 
dan  and  Nubia.    They  are  usually  short,  stout,  and  ill-formed^ 

885.  The  Jaloffs  of  Senegambia,  and  the  Caffres  who  inhabit 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  resemble  others  of  this  race  in  their 
jet  black  color,  and  some  of  their  features.  But  they  are  taller, 
more  slender,  and  better  proportioned  than  the  rest ;  and  their 
features  have  more  resemblance  to  those  of  the  European  race. 

The  Foukths  of  Western  Africa,  seem  rather  to  belong  to 
the  Moorish  family.  They  are  only  tawny ;  their  features  are 
small ;  and  their  hair  soft  and  silky. 

886.  The  Hottentots  resemble  the  African  race  in  their  flat 
noses,  thick  lips,  and  low  foreheads;  and  in  their  woolly  hair, 
which  i?  scattered  in  tufts  over  the  head.  Their  color  is  yel* 
lowish  brown.  They  have  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  a 
pointed  chin,  which  gives  the  face  a  triiamgular  form. 

887.  The  inhabitanta  of  the  Australian  Islands,  New-Britain, 
New-Ireland,  New  Holland,  New  Hebrides,  New-Caledonia, 
and  a  few  of  the  neighboring  islands,  and  also  of  the  interior 
and  mountainous  districts  of  Malacca.  Borneo,  and  most  of  the 
Asiatic  Islands,  are  a  dwarfish  species  of  the  African  race. 
Their  hair  is  not  unusually  woolly ;  but  the  features  are  Afri- 
can. The  jaws  are  oflen  so  prominent  as  to  make  them  re- 
semble the  ourang  outang.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are 
generally  of  the  Malay  Race. 

888.  The  intermarriage  and  mixture  of  two  principal  races, 
produce  an  intermediate  race,  usually  partaking  the  qualities 
of  both.  From  the  intermarriage  of  the  Europeans  with  Afri- 
cans in  the  West  Indies,  has  arisen  a  mixed  race,  called  JHu- 
laUoes.  In  South  America  and  Mexico,  their  intermarriage  with 

*  the  Indians,  has  also  produced  a  very  numerous  intermediate 
race,  called  Mestizoes ;  and  another  called  Cholos,  between  the 
Mestizoes  and  Indians.  In  the  south-western  parts  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  considerable  number  of  a  similar  race. 

The  Egyptians  have  a  yellow,  dusky  complexion,  resembling 
that  of  Mulattoes;  and  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  thd 
Moorish  or  Arabian  family  of  the  European  race,  and  the  Afri- 
can race.  This  is  also  the  fact,  with  the  nations  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa. .  Most  of  the  Hindoos  appear  to  partake  of  the 
qualities  of  the  European  race,  from  which  they  descended,  and 
of  the  Mongolians,  by  whom  they  were  conquered,  and  with 
who^  they  intermarried. 

889.  In  examining  the  account  of  the  races  of  men,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  every  individual  of  a  particular  race  has  all 
the  characteristics  mentioned,  but  only  that  they  are  general. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  features  in  individuals*  and  in  ihan^ 
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parts  of  tiie  world,  the  different  races  pass  into  each  other  so 
gradually,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  ^hich  they  belong. 

The  features  aod  color  of  Uie  inhabitaDta  of  Polynesia  are  yery  various,  even 
in  the  same  island,  and  often  resemble  those  of  Europeans.  The  higher  classet 
have  usually  a  lighter  complexion  than  thejcommon  people;  and  some  of  the  Ota- 
beitans  are  so  rair,  that  a  blusli  may  be  distinctly  perceived.  Some  instances 
have  been  known  in  which  natives  of  these  islands  had  the  sandy  or  brown 
hair,  and  fair  complexion  of  an  European..  The  higher  classes  of  most  nations 
have  usually  finer  forms  and  features,  and  fairer  complexions  than  the  lower.  Ii^ 
India  this  is  very  conspicuous. 

(II.)  LANGUAGES.      . 

I  890.  Th^  Race$  ef-Men  are  divided  into  a  number  of  families,  distinguishei? 
by  a  difference  of  language,  as  well  as  of  form  and  appearance.  Those  of  cultivat- 
ed nations  are  written;  those  of  Savage  and  Barbarous  tribes  are  merely  oral. 

891.  The  divernty  oflanguagee  is  in  part  original,  or  so  early  that  itcanntti 
be  traced  (o  its  source.  But  it  is  to  some  extent  produced  by  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  society. 

^Imatt  every  language  ia  varied  by  different  fortiotts  of  the  population  wIhi- 
speak  it,  SQ  as  to  form  a  number  of  brandies,  or  diaieete;  and  we  seldom  find  it 
ap«»ken  in  its  purity,  even  in  acukivated  nation,  except  by  the  bigger  classes.  In 
Knffland,  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  it  is.  often  difficult  for  the  inhabitants  of 
diTOreot  districts  to  understand  each  other;  although  their  dialects  were  evident- 
ly derived  from  the  same  stock. 

Still  greater  variations  must  exist  where  the  language  is  not  fixed  by  writing, 
but  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  habits  of  pronunciation,  as  in  Savage  and  Barbar- 
ous nations;  and  especially  as  they.are  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes,  little 
connected  with  eacn  other,  and  often  at  war.  From  these-  causes,  we  find  the 
greatest  number  of  languages  and  dialects  among  the  Savage  and  Barbarous  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa  and  America. 

892.  Great  changes  aU9  take  place  in  cultivated  and  written  languages,  by  Uie 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  removal  and  conquests  of  nations.  Every  generation  in- 
iCents  new  terms,  and  discards  or  changes  those  which  were  formerly  in  use.  Even 
the  English  of  a  few  centuries  back  is  difficult  to  be  understood  by  us.  A  people 
ttUtring  a  n«tD  tountry  must  devitse  names  for  new  objects,  and  will  gradually 
%lter  their  former  modes  of  speech..  A  nation  subduing  another,  will  take  a 
part  of  their  language,  and  cuiumunicatesoipeibiiig  of  tiieir  own.  Thus  new  and 
compound  kmguages  are  formed ;.*as  the  English  by  the  mixture  of  the  ancient 
language  with  the  Saxon  and  otiiers. 

893.  In  these  melhixls,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  from  one  or  a  few  original 
languages,  an  immense  variety  may  gradually  arise,  and  that  little  resemblance 
nay  finally  be  found  among  tiiein. 

,  The  whoU  number  of  languages  and  dialects  known  upon  the  globe,  is  es- 
timated by  Adelung  at  3626.  Of  these,  tliere  are  in  America  1214 ;  in  Europe  545; 
in  AsiaOdS ;  and  in  Africa  276.  Many  are  dialects  difiering  little  from  each  other ; 
the  resemblance  of  many  others  iudicate  a  common  origin;  and  all  may  perhaps 
\fet  reduced,  by  a  full  examination,  <o  a  few  hundred  distinct  languages.  But  we 
have  too  little  knowledge  uf  this  subject  lo  make  any  calculation  with  accuracy. 
They  will  be  arranged  accordiug  to  the  races  of  men  by  whom  they  are  spoken. 

LANGUAGES  OF  TH£  EURQPEAK  RACK.. 

.  894.  The  various  languages  spoken  between  the  Ganges,  the  JSay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  throughout  Western  Asia  and  Europie,  present  nu- 
merous  and  striking  resemblances,  and  aresupposfid  to  have  had  a. common  origin. 
-  896.  The  Sanscrit  is  the  language  of  the  t«ao>*d  books  jof  the /Brahminic  relig- 
ion, and  the  parent  of  the  numerous  dialefcts  of  Hindoostan.  The  Bali,  which 
resembles  the  Sanscrit,  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Boodbists,  in  Thibet,  Ceylon, 

ind  Farther  India.  «        ,      x,-  j 

The  principal  languages  of  Hindoostan  are  the  Tamul,  Bengalee,  Hi ndoostanee, 
and  Ceylonese.  The  language  of  the  Gipsies,  or  Zinganes,  who  wander  through- 
eat  Europe,  difiers  little  from  the  dialects  of  northern  Indm. 

18* 
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4M.  J%i  Pertkm  laagoage  ex«eb  »  BmmiaiBm  and  ndody,  uai  hamhemommA 
•oltiTaled.  The  modem  Peraiao  baa  a  oiixtuce  of  Arabic  and  Turkish.  The  lav* 
cniige  of  East  Persia,  or  Afghan,  is  derived  appareatly  from  the  Persian  and 
Sanscrit.  The  Persian  only  is  used  in  eompositicm.  The  Bucharian  is  also  de- 
rhred  from  fbe  Persian. 

S97.  The  Arewude  famUff  comprises  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  which  are  dead 
famgimces ;  the  Byriac,  which  is  only  spoken  to  a  limited  extent ;  the  Arabic  and 
the  Etniopifi. 

7%e  Arabic  has  been  spoken  and  written  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  It  is 
the  language  of  the  Koran,  or  sacred  book  of  the  MahomeUins ;  and  has  thus  been 
^Nnead  as  extensively  as  the  religion  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  spoken  in  its  greatest 
purity  in  Yemen,  and  is  admired  for  its  copiousness  and  strength.  Corrupt  dia- 
wets  are  spoken  throughout  Western  Asia,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Nortfaem 
Africa.     It  is  taught  in  schools,  in  all  Mahometan  countries. 

T%e  Arwimdan  is  a  peculiar  language,  bat  evidently  allied  to  the  other  iaa^ 
jMSMjiii  of  the  European  Race. 

wis.  The  Malay,  or  laaguage  of  the  Malayan  Race,  is  mentioned  here,  on  ac- 
•ouat  of  the  numerous  words  it  contains,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and 
Arabic.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  vowels  and  liquids,  renders  it  the  aoAest 
and  most  harmonious  language  of  Asia,  and  k  has  beien  called  the  Italian  of  the 
Bast.  From  this  character,  and  the  extensive  comaieroe  of  the  Malays,  It  has 
beoone  in  some  measure  a  universal  language  on  the  coast  and  islands  of  Eastern 
Asia. 

Languages  connected  with  the  Malay  are  spoken  froQi  this  peninsiria  to  tha 
coast  of  South  America,  throughout  the  various  i^histers  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ooeiin.'  The  nameroue  diaUcte  of  Polyneeid  are  remarkably  similar;  and  tha 
aatives  of  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  although  so  distant  from  each  other, 
eonverse  together  with  ease  when  they  meet. 

899.  The  Oreek  language  appears  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  copiousness  and  strength,  and  the  ease  with  which  new  compound  terms 
are  formed.  Few  languages  continue  to  be  spoken  more  than 300 years;  but  thiai 
is  in  upe  after  the  lapse  of  mora  than  9000.  The  modern  Greek,  or  Romaic,  does 
not  vary  essentially  in  its  words  from  the  ancient  language;  but  has  dropped 
many  of  its  inflections  and  terminations. 

900.  The  other  kmguagee  now  epohen  in  Europe  may  be  divided  into  four 
principal  families,  the  Gothic,  (also  called  the  Teutonic  or  German,)  the  CeltiCj 
the  Latin,  and  the  Sclavonic. 

The  Gothic  or  Teutonic  family  embraces  the  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Noi^- 
wwAn,  Swedish  and  Icelandic. 

The  German  has  a  number  of  dialects,  and  is  spoken  in  all  theG^piisan  States,, 
l^russia,  Switzerland,  through  a  large  portion  of  Austria,  and  in  some  parts  of  Rus- 
sia. It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  German,  spoken  in  the  southern  parts,  or  Upper 
Rhine;  the  Low  German  of  the  northern  paits,  or  Lower  Rhine;  and  the  High 
German,  which  is  exclusively  the  language  of  books  and  refined  society,  and  is  un- 
derstood every  where.  The  oral  language  of  Hanover  and  the  middle  states  is 
most  similar  to  the  High  German.  Even  in  its  most  improved  state,  the  German 
appears  harsh  to  a  foreigner,  on  account  of  its  numerous  gutturals  and  aspirates* 
The  Dutch,  a  derivative  of  the  German,  is  still  more  harsh. 
^  901.  The  ancient  Scandinavian  language  is  preserved  in  its  greatest  purity 
in  Iceland.  The  Danish  and  Swedish&re  derived  from  it;  and  differ  so  little, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  can  understand  the  writings  of  the  oth^r.  The. 
l>anish  is  spoken  among  the  merchants  and  higher  classes  of  Norway.  The  Nor* 
wegian,  which  is  also  derived  from  the  Scandinavian,  is  in  use  among  the  com-, 
mon  people  of  Norway,  and  in  the  Faroe  and  Orkney  Islands,  which  were  coloni- 
sed fi'ora  that  country.     It  is  not  used  in  books. 

The  Scandinavian  dialects  are  characterized  by  the  deficiency  oJT  gutturals 
and  aspirates,  which  renders  the  pronunciation  much  less  harsh  than  that  of  tha 
German. 

902.  The  English  language  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  language 
^f  the  country,  with  the  Saxou,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman-French,  which  weia 
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It  in  by  floecMsive  eooquerors  «f  £iiglftfid.  In  moderfe  timef*  it  liaa  been 
cakivated.  Mid  enriched  with  nnmerous  terms  deriired  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek .  From  the  manner  of  its  formation  it  is  remarkably  eopions;  yet  it  is  tke 
moet  simple  of  all  European  languages,  except  the  Scandinavian,  in  its  ooostrnc- 
tion,  and  is  formed  much  in  the  same  manner.  It  has  numerous  irregularities  in 
its  structure  and  pronnnciation,  which  renders  its  acquisition  difficult  to  foreign- 
ers: and  it  is  considered  harsh  and  unpleasant  in  its  sounds  by  other. nations. 

908.  TAe  Celtic yktmily  embraces  the  Er<«  or  Gaelic,  the  Irish,  and  the  dm* 
brie  or  Armor ic,  of  which  the  Welsh  is  the  principal  dialect.  The  Celts  were 
originally  from,  Asia,  and  introduced  their  language  by  conquest  into  Gaul,  or 
ancient  France,  and  Britain.  .  It  has  numerous  resemblances  to  the  Latin,  and 
also  to  the  Gr^ek  sind  the  Gothici 

The  A.rmaric  id  found  in  a  corrupt  state  in  Cornwall,  in  England,  and  inBri- 
tany,  in  France.  The  fVeUh,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  it,  is  found  chiefly  iii 
Wales,  and  in  the  opposite  portions  of  Ireland. 

.7^  Gaelic  is  spoken  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  The  northern  Irish  ap* 
p^ar  to  be  descended  from  them,  and  the  langua^s  are  so  similar,  that  the  people 
easily  understand  each  other.  The  language  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  is  a  mix* 
tore  of  English  and  Gaelic^  but  is  fast  giving  place  to  the  pure  English.  Some 
beWeve  it  to  be  an  older  language  than  the  English,  and  that  the  laltfir  has  been 
nKMf^  changed. 

904.  2%e  Latin  family  embraces  the  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  ahd 
French,.  The  J^titin  is  the  general  langua|e  of  the  learned^  throughout  the  civi- 
lized woT\d ;   and  was  not  long  since  used  in  conversation  in  Poland. 

905.  The  Kalian  was  gradually  formed  from  the  Latin,  between  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  and  has  some  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Arabic  words.  It  is  found 
mthe  greatest  purity  in  Tuscany.  It  is  proverbial  for  its  softness  and  melody,  and 
is.  considered  superior  to  aiiy  other  language  in  music  and  poetry.  Like  the  Malay 
in  the  East  Indies,  it  has^ become  the  language  of  commerce  in  almost  every  port 
of  the  Mediterranean.  .  As  pronounced  at  Rome,  itis  sonorous  and  majestic.  In 
many  parts  of  iSucany,  the  pronunciation  is  rendered  harsh  by  the  use  of  aspirates. 
Fiemce  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect,  which  excels  in  softness.  In  iVop/es,  the 
language  is  very  much  corrupted. 

The  Sxcilian8f  having  been  conquered  in  succession  by  the  Greeks,  Arabs,  Nor- 
mans, Germans,  French  and  Spaniards,  speak  a  peculiar  dialect,  comprising  a 
part  of  all  these  languages.  The  languages  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  have  been 
mixed  and  corrupted  in  the  same  manner. 

906.  l^he  Spanish  language  is  a  mixture  of  Latin,  with  the  Celtic  and  the 
Arabic,  introduce  by  the  Moorish  conquerors.  It  is  reiriarkably  sonorous,  grave, 
^nd  dignified.  The  Portuguese  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Spanish,  front 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  formed.  .     * 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  converse  together  with  some  ease;  and  an  Italian 
is  partially  understood  by  both  nations. 

,907.  The  Romanesey  or  Romance  language,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Roman 
^ith  the  dialects  of  several  Gp.tl^ic  and  Celtic  nations.  It  is  sliil  spoken  by  half 
tl^e  people  of  the  Grisons,  a  canton  of  Switzerland.  The  Walloon  of  theSouth- 
^Tn  Netherlands  is  also  a  dialect  of  the  Romanese.  The  fVallachian  of  Turkey 
«  derived  from, the  Latin,  combined  with  the  Sciai'onic. 

The  French  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  Romanese  dialect,  mixed  with  the  lan- 
fu^ge  of  tiie  Franks  and  Germans.  It  is  one  of  the  most  refined  in  Europe.  It 
09B  gradually  become  the  language  of  courts  in  many  of  the  continental  nations, 
And  18  spoken  almost  exclusively  by  the  higher  classes  in  Holland. 
^  908.  The  Sclavonic  family  originated  from  the  Sclavonians,  or  Sarmatians, 
'who  resided  north  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  dialects  of  this  language 
Are  spoken  by  the  Pole8,^^ussiaps,  Bohemians,  and  the  .Illyrians  and  Croatians 
residing  between  the  Upper  Pamibe  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

The  Rtusian  language  has  a  qaixture  of  Greek,  Swedish,  and  Tartarian,  with 
the  Sclavonic ;  and  the  others  of  this  c|ass  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  lan-j 
|«age  of  the  surrounding  countries.  One-third  of  the  Bohemians  arc  of  Gorman 
origin,  and  speak  a  corrupt  German 
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'900.  Ib  AddiUoo  to  theie,  there  are  foar  peculiar  laagim^  in  EtanopaS 
Hitngmriam,  the  Albmuan,  the  FinnUk,  spokeo  by  the  Fine  and  Lape,  and  tfai 
MoBque,  The  Ba$qu€  m  a  peculiar  and  primitive  laogoage,  ipokco  in  the  neigh* 
boring  comers  of  France  and  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Biscay.  It  is  entirely  &- 
tinet  from  all  known  languages  in  etymology  and  construction. 

910.  Thelanffuages  of  the  seoii-barbarous  tribes,  between  the  Black  -and  Caa- 
pian  Seas  have  been  divided  into  two  great  chuaes^  tke  CaueoMtan  and  Geargimu 
They  exhibit  a  great  diversity  in  the  space  of  a  few  miles,  and  the  reaembhuMes 
between  them  have  not  been  traced. 

911.  Th*  Tureo- Tartarian  Utnguaget  are  spoken  throoghoat  Independent 
Tartary,  except  Bucharia,  extending  into  Cliinese  Tartary  on  the  east,  and  north, 
as  fiur  as  Kaian,  Tobolsk,  and  Tomsk,  into  the  Russian  Empire,  and  abo  by  tfaa 
Yarkuts  and  Teleuts  on  the  River  Yenisei  ia  Siberia.  The  dialects  vary  so  little, 
that  all  who  speak  them  understand  each  other  with  ease. 

The  euitivaied  laHg%age  of  Turkey^  whose  inhabitants  are  descended  from 
the  Turcomans  of  Cedtral  Asia,  has  been  much  mixed  with  the  PersiaQ  and  Ara< 
hie,  and  is  written  iu  the  Arabic  characlers.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  gravity  aod 
dignity.  ..... 

LANOUAOKS   OF    THE    ASIATIC    RACE: 

912.  2%e  language  of  Ea»iem  Aiia,  comprising  those  of  China,  Corea,  Jar 
pan,  Tibet,  and  Farther  India,  are  very  peculiar  in  their  structure,  and  have  many 
resemblances  to  each  other,  eitlier  in  radical  words  or  grammatical  form.  Th^ 
are  classed  together  by  Adelung,  under  the  name  of  Monosyllabic  Languages. 

The  ChineMe  written  language,  is  a  collection  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  one 
of  which,  either  simple  or  compound,  is  employed  to  express  every  idea:  tlius,  the 
characters  of  sun  and  moon  united  denote  splendor.  The  number  of  elementary 
characters  is  stated  to  be  214 ;  tjie  compound  exceed  404M)0. 

7'A«  language  of  Conner eaiion  conHisits  of  about  330  monosyllables.  These 
are  so  varied  by  accents  as  to  form  1300  words;  but  the  variation  is  so  slight^ 
that  it  is  often  necessary  to  trace  the  character  with  the  finger  in  the  air,  in  order 
to  make  a  word  iptelligibJe.      ... 

The  Japanese,  the  Corean,  the  Tibetan,  and  the  Anamic,  which  is  spoken 
in  Cochin  C^^ina,  Tunkin,  and  Cambodia^  contain  many  Cliiafese  Wonisi  .  . 
t  The  Avan  or  Burtnan  has  many  reeemblances  to  the  Tibetan.  The  Sidmet^ 
is  the- most  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  extends  throughout  I.«aos,  into  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  China.  The  Peguan,  in  the  south  of  tlie  Burman  Empire,  is 
little  known. 

913.  The  languages  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia  are  less  cultivated  and  less 
understood  than  the  preceding. 

The  Mongolian  and  its  dialects  are  spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  and  extend  from  Tibet  on  Uie  south  to  Yeneseisk  on  the  nortli. 

The  Tangunan  is  an  original  language,  of  which  the  Mandshurion  of  Eaa> 
tern  Tartary  is  a  refined  aad  written  dialect.  They  are  spoken  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Corea  to  tlie  Noilhern  Ocean.  The  Tungusianand  Mongolian  present  nu- 
merous striking  resemblances  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Turco-Tartarian  languages, 
both  in  radical  words  and  grammatical  forms. 

The  principal  remaining  families  of  Northern  Asia  are  the  Samoiedes  and 
Finns  on  the  west,  extending  into  Europe;  the  Yeniseunji,  in  the  centre;  the  Kn- 
rilians,  on  the  coast  of  Eastern  Tartary;  and  tlie  Yukagirs,  Koriaks,  Kamschads- 
les,  and  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  the  nortii-eastern  extremity  of  tlie  contineiU. 
Their  languages  are  impel  fectiy  known,  and  their  connection  is  not  understood. 

LANGUAGES    OF   THE    AFRICAN    Ri.CE. 

.'''.>■■.  .     ■ 

.  914.  The  number  of  African  languages  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  200; 
and  70  or  80  have  been  distinguished  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  they  are  too 
imperfectly  known,  to  admit  of  minute  description. 

.  In  Northern  Africa,  the  Copts  of  Egypt  have  a  peculiar  languase  in  their 
aacred  books,  which  is  n9  mqre  employed  in  conversation.  .  The  Turkish  and 
Arabic  are  spoken  by  tlie  Turks,  both  in  Egypt  and  Barbary.     The  Br  4bers  of 
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life  ^Cfleit  preserve  a  oommon  langaage,  (sopposed  to  be  the  ancient  Numidian,) 
Iferoogh  a  great  extent  of  cooAtiy,  toj^ether  with  the  Arabic  of  tbe  Koran.  The 
EthtopiCy  or  Geez,  and  its  modern  brantb  the  Amhrnrie,  are  the  principal  lan- 
goai^etf  of  Abyssinia;  but  various  other  dialects  are  in  common  use. 

915.  In  TVeMtern  and  Central  Africa,  many  of  the  languages  have  similar 
eombinations  of  letters,  and  some  common  words.  But  almost  every  tribe  of  ne- 
groes has  a  distinct  lang^uage,  and  it  often  varies  from  village  to  village. 

The  RottentotBy  Bo9Je»man8,  and  other  tribes  of  South  Africa,  speak  various 
dialects,  apparently  of  a  common  origin.  They  differ  from  all  others  ih  a  sort  of 
chwking  noise,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  fowl,  which  attends  every  word. 

The  Caffre9  have  a  different  language,  as  well  af  a  different  aspect  from  the 
furroondi ng  Negroes.  The  people  of  the  eastern  coast,  north  of  tnese,  are  said 
to  bear  marks  of  the  same  origin. 

LANGUAGES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RACE. 

916.  The  langnaig €9  of  America  are  known  but  imperfectly,  and  there  is.  a 
gveat  variety  of  opinions  concerning  them.  In  North  America,  eaat  of  the  Mie* 
nsstppt  River,  all  known  languages  are  traced  by  the  latest  authors  to  three  or 
four  great  branches. 

Ist.  The  Karalit,  or  Stquimaux,  is  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  name  on  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  coasts.  It  has  been  found  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Tschutkis,  or  eaBtern  Siberians.  2d.  The  Delaware,  sometimes  called  Mo- 
hegan  and  Algonkin,  is  the  most  widely  diffused.  It  prevailed  ambng  all  thp 
ftucient  tribes  of  New  England,  and  those  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Lakes, 
ud  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dialects  of  this  language  are  still 
"poken  b^  the  Chippeways,  Shawnees,  Ottawas,  and  Winnebagoes.  3d.  The 
^OfiAois  is  a  distinct  language,  remarkable  for  wanting  all  labials,  and  therefore 
Ui  very  'sonorous.  4th.  The  Floridian  family,  according  to  Heckeweider,  is  a 
distinct  branch,  embracing  all  the  dialects  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

917.  Weet  of  the  Miesissippi  there  are  many  languages  not  well  known. 
Among  these  are  the  Sioux  and  the  Pawnee,  in  the  north ;  and  in  the  south,  a 
fwat  variety. 

.  M.exico  IS  said  to  have  more  than  twenty  languages,  many  of  which  are  asdis* 
tinct  from  each  other  as  the  Greek,  the  German,  and  the  French.  Fourteen  have 
fremmars  and  dictionaries.  The  Aztec,  or  ancient  Mexican,  is  tbe  most  prev^* 
IcDt.  On  the  coast  of  California,  no  less  than  seventeen  are  spoken,  which-diffet' 
•onsiderably.-i 

918.  The  Caribbee  is  the  native  language  of  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America,  and  was  that  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  language  of  the  Incas,  which  is  called  the  ^iehua,  prevails  in  Peru  and 
|he  neighboring  districts.  It  Is  described  by  a  native  of  that  country  as  abound- 
''^in  vowels,  and  pecUliarlv  soft  in  its  sounds.  ... 

^The  Jlraftcant'an  of  Chifi  is  also  described  as  a  distinct  language,  remarkably 
rich  and  harmonious. ,...,. 

919.  )*Ae  character  of  the  American  languaget  la  by  no  means  such  as  we 
*Bould  expect  among  barbarous  nations.  Some  resemblance  has  been  found  to 
Asiatic  dialects ;  but  their  origin  and  connections  have  not  been  fully  investi- 
g&teil.^  Alibough  they  were  never  written  by  the  Indians,  they  are  remarkably 
artificial  and  complicated  in  their  structure.  Some  of  them  »re  almost  destitute 
of  the  irregularities  found  in  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world.  Words  are 
tssily  combined  so  as  to  express  every  shade  of  meaning  with  exactness;  and 
the  Chilese  is  said  to  be  far  more  precise  than  European  languages.  There  is  such 
*  variety  of  words  to  express  a  single  idea,  that  without  a  full  examination,  they 
would  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  different  language;  and  hence  the  variation 
^dialects  is  much  less  than  at  first  appears.  Some,  like  the  Mexican  and  Chi- 
■Be,  are  distinguished  for  their  copiousness  in  abstract  terms;  so  as  to  render 
^^  peculiarly  suitable  for  discussion.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
^ir  words,  and  are  generally  sonorous  and  agreeable  In  their  pronunciation. 

.  A  distinguislied  scholar  (Duponceau)  who  has  investigated  these  languages, 
Maret  himself*  lost  in  astonishment'  at  their  copiousness  and  singular  structure; 
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WRITTEN    LANGUAGE. 

920.  The  bnguases  of  savage  and  barbarous  nations  have  no  aiphaoeta,  and 
mre  not  writtea.  Although  many  of  the  languages  of  America  an?  ver^  artiCcial 
in  their  structure,  no  native  people  of  this  continent  have  devised  an  alphabet; 
and  other  methocb  were  used  for  recording  events. 

The  Indians  of  South  America,  at  an  early  period,  used  knotted  cords,  cafled 
fif tpo,  as^a  record;  and  the  North  American  Indians  were  accustomed  to  deliver 
a  belt  of  tcampum,  as  the  memorandum  of  each  portion  of  a  speech  or  aies«age. 

The  most  perfect  means  of  recording  events  among  the  natives  of  Aoaerica,  was 
the /n«tur«-iDrt/tng' of  the  Mexicans.  It  was  a  mixture  of  painting  and  hiero- 
clyphical  emblems,  and  was  the  only  means  of  communicating  information  at  a 
distance.  The  Indians  of  the  United  States  convey  intelligence  by  drawings  and 
Aymbols  of  the  same  nature,  but  executed  in  a  very  rude  manner. 

921.  The  Chinete  characiert  are  a  species  ot  hieroglyphics  of  a  more  artifi- 
cial kind;  and  are  employed  by  the  Cochin  Chinese,  Tonquinese,  and  Japanese, 
who  do  not  use-  the  same  sounds  to  express  them.  They  are  written  in  cofuinnf 
from  the  top  to  tlie  l)ottom  of  the  page. 

922.  fVritten  alphabetical  language$  are  found  only  in  the  civilized  and  half- 
civilized  nations  of  tlie  world. 

In  Aeia,  the  Sanscrit  appears  to  be  the  most  common.  It  is  written  from  left 
to  right.  The  Tibetians  use  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  for  sacred  purposes;  but  th^ 
have  anotlier  fur  the  common  concerns  of  life.-  A  number  of  peculiar  alphabets 
are  found  in  Eastern  Asia. 

The  Arabic  character  is  used  for  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Malay  lan- 
guages ;  and  is  written  from  right  to  left. 

In  Europe,  the  Greek  character  is  used  by  the  modem  Greeks.  It  was  also 
varied  by  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  to  adapt  it  to  the  Sclavonic  languages, 
and  has  ever  since  been  used  among  tlie  Sclavonic  nations.  In  Germany,  the 
Gothic  character,  (or  German  text)  is  still  used  to  some  extent.  In  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  European  colonies,  the  Roman  character  is  universally  employed. 
All  these  are  written  from  left  to  right. 

The  languages  of  several  tribes  in  North  and  South  America,  and  of  the  Socie^ 
and  Sandwich  Islands,  and  New  Zeale^d,  have  been  formed  into  written  langua- 
ges by  European  and  American  missionaries,  within  a  century  past.  The  Roman 
Alphabet  with  some  variations  has  been  adapted  to  them,  and  used  in  printing 
books  for  the  use  of  the  natives. 

CIVILIZATION. 

923.  Mankind  are  found  in  different  states  of  society;  the 
Savage,  Barbarous,  Half-civilized,  Civilized,  and  Enlightened. 

1 .  The  Savage  State  is  that  in  which  men  gain  their  support 
chiefly  by  hunting,  faking,  or  robbing,  dress  in  skins,  and  gen- 
erally live  in  the  open  air,  or  in  caves,  dens,  or  miserable  huts. 
They  have  little  knowledge  of  agriculture,  the  working  of  met- 
als, or  the  mechanic  arts;  no  division  of  lands;  and  no  system 
of  laws;  and  they  seldom  collect  in  towns  or  villages. 

924.  A  savage  claims  no  private  property  but  his  dress,  arms, 
and  family.  The  produce  of  hunting,  and  of  agriculture,  when 
it  is  practised,  is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  and  equally 
divided  among  them.  The  greater  part  of  North  and  South 
America — the  interior  of  Africa — the  northern  shores  of  Asia 
— and  the  islands  of  Australia  are  occupied  by  savage  tribes. 
They  are  not  accustomed  to  any  fixed  residence,  and  rove,  like 
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tlie  beasts  of  the  forest,  from  place  to  place,  as  thej  are  im- 
pelled by  necessity  or  inclination. 

925.  The  Barbarous  State  is  that  in  which  nations  subsist 
hj  agriculture  y  or  the  pasturage  of  cattle  and  sheep,  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

They  have  st>ine  regular  forms  of  government  and  religion, 
but  no  vfritten  language  or  books. 

926.  There  are  tico  classes  of  barbarous  nations.  The  greater 
part  of  Siberia,  Taitary,  Arabia,  and  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
is  occupied  by  toandering  tribes,  who  live  in  tents;  subsist- 
ing chiefly  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  camels,  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep,  and  moving  from  place  to  place  to  obtain  pas- 
turage. 

The  barbarous  nations  in  the  fertile  regions  of  Africa,  and 
the  islands  of  Asia  and  Polynesia,  find  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  in  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  with  very 
little  labor.  They  have  therefore  no  inducement  to  a  wander- 
mg  life,  and  are  usually  settled  in  villages. 

927.  The  Half-Civilized  state  is  like  that  of  the  Chinese, 
who  understand  agriculture  and  many  of  the  arts  very  well, 
and  have  some  books  and  learning,  with  established  laws  and 
religion.  Still  they  treat  their  women  as  slaves,  usually  keeping 
them  in  confinement ;  and  have  many  other  customs  like  those 
of  barbarous  nations.  They  have  little  foreign  commerce,  and 
make  few  or  no  improvements  in  arts  and  learning.  China, 
Japan,  Southern  Asia,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Northern  Africa, 
are  the  principal  countries  in  this  state  of  society. 

928.  The  Civilized  State  is  that  in  which  the  sciences  and 
Mts  are  w^U  understood ;  especially  the  art  of  printing ;  and 
females  are  treated  as  companions.  Some  nations  of  this  class 
have  advanced  no  farther,  and  are  considered  merely  as  civi- 
lized.  They  retain  many  barbarous  customs;  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  remain  in  gross  ignorance;  as  in  Poland, 
Portugal,  and  a  large  part  of  Russia. 

The  colonies  which  are  formed  by  enlightened  nations  in 
uncivilized  countries,  are  usually  for  a  long  time  in  this  state 
of  society,  as  in  South  America.  From  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  new  settlements,  and  the  want  of  means 
of  improvement,  they  advance  slowly  in  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment. 

^  929.  There  are  others  which  may  be  termed  enlightened  na~ 
^wtw,  in  which  knowledge  is  more  general,  and  the  sciences  and 
arts  are  found  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  as  in  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  All  the  branches  of  art  and  manufacture  are  carried 
01^  in  a  more  skilful,  productive,  and  useful  manner,  with  the  aid 
of  machinery,  and  a  minute  division  of  labor.    Commerce  is  ex- 
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tended  to  ereiy  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  political  institutioiii 
*are  also  such  aa  to  five  greater  liberty  and  more  safety  than  in 
other  countries;  aa  in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  degru  of  eioiUxatUm  of  each  country  is  ehown  on  ike  Chart  of  Ike 
World,  by  eeveral  ehadee,  tokieh  are  there  explained,  and  the  etudent  ehould 
wwke  himeetf  familiar  with  the  /general  etate  of  the  world,  by  examumng 
the  eondeneed  view  of  it  there  exhibited, 

) 
GOVERNMENT.  ^  _^. 

930.  A  stale  is  a  body  of  people,  connected  under  the  same 
government,  and  yielding  obedience  to  the  same  laws.  It  is 
called  m  duchy,  principality,  kingdom,  empire,  or  republic, 
according  to  its  form  of  government. 

931.  In  every  government  there  are  three  distinct  powers  to 
be  exercised; 

1.  The  power  of  making  laws,  or  the  legislative,  which  some- 
times belongs  to  one  man,  and  sometimes  to  a  number  of  men 
called  a  legislature.  2.  That  of  administering  justice,  or  the 
judicial  power,  usually  in  the  hands  of  judges.  3.  The  power 
of  executing  the  laws,  or  £he  executive,  which  generally  belongs 
to  the  chief,  king,  president,  dvke,  or  other  supreme  head  of  the 
government. 

932.  The  ruler  of  a  country  is  usually  assisted  in  his  duties 
by  a  number  of  persons  chosen  by  himself,  called  miniUers, 
councillors,  or  sometimes,  as  in  the  United  States,  secretaries. 
As  he  also  consults  with  them  on  affairs  of  importance,  they  are 
called  his  cabinet,  or  council,  and  in  Turkey,  the  divan.  The 
prime  minister  in  Turkey  and  Persia  is  called  the  vizier. 

933.  The  three  principal  forms  of  government  are  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy. 

A  democracy  is  a  government  in  which  the  people  assemble  to 
make  laws.  A  pure  democracy  is  rarely  found,  except  in  towns, 
or  very  small  states.  A  republic  is  a  democratic  government, 
administered  by  rulers  chosen  by  the  body  of  the  people ;  as  in 
the  free  states  of  North  America. 

934.  A  confederation,  or  federal  republic,  is  a  union  of  several 
independent  states,  for  mutual  aid  and  defence,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  general  assembly;  as  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

935.  An  aristocracy  is  a  government  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
persons,  usually  called  nobles.  Aristocracies  are  sometimes 
called  republics ;  as  was  that  of  Venice. 

936.  A  monarchy  is  that  form  of  government  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  m  the  hand  of  one  man  (styled  a  monarch), 
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life.  In  almost  all  the  monarchies  now  existing,  tjbie 
tluroxie  is  hereditary ;  that  is,  it  descends  to  a  member  of  tk# 
9cuxie  family. 

937.  In  an  absoltde  monarchy,  the  monarch  makes  laws  at  his 
o"w^n  pleasure,  without  any  control  from  others;  as  in  Russia. 
If  lie  governs  without  established  laws,  and  merely,  according 
to  His  own  will,  the  government  is  usually  eaUed  a  deapotism; 
&s  in  Persia. 

938.  When  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  limited  by  a  consti- 
tution, or  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  government  is  called 
9.  limited  mo7iarchy ;  as  in  Great  Britain. 

SS9.  The  first  kind  cf  goveminent  in  the  world  was  the  patri- 
B.rchal,  in  which  evefy  father  or  patriarch  governed  his  own  fam- 
ily and  servants  as  a  monarch.  The  inhabitants  of  Itfipland, 
Oreenland,  New-Holland,  and  a  few  other  portions  of  the  world, 
w^hich  are  either  islands  or  very  small  countries,  appear  to  have 
no  other  government  than  that  which  arises  from  the  natural 
.  authority  of  parents  over  their  families. 

940.  By  the  increase  of  families,  and  alliances  formed  ifor 
mutual  defence,  some  patriarchs  became  governors  of  ma|iy 

kindred  families,  or  a  tribe,  and  were  called  chiefs,  'The  gov- 
ernment of  Savage  and  Barbarous  nations  is  usually  that  gf 
patriarchs  or  chiefs. 

Th jB  names  given  to  chiefs  yary^  in  ^iffierent  nations.  Among 
^  the  North  American  Indians,  they  are  called  sachems ;  in  South 
America,  caziques;  and  in  Asia,  usually  khans.  In  Europe,  the 
dukes  of  independent  states  have  similar  powers,  probably  obtain- 
ed in  a  similar  way.  The  title,  however,  belongs  to  many  no- 
blemen who  have  none  of  the  original  powers  of  a  duke. 

941.  When  a  particular  chief  became  very  powerful,  he  often 
conquered  many  others,  and  became  monarch  of  a  large  country. 
He  was  then  called  a  king  or  emperor;  or  in  Asia,  a  stdtan,  rajahs 
or  shah.  All  these  are  really  monarchs,  differing  in  the  extent 
of  their  government  rather  than  in  the  nature  of  their  power* 

942.  The  power  of  the  chiefs,  in  Savage  or  Barbarous  tribe^, 
.  is  chiefly  that  of  influence.     The  oldest  and  wisest  govern  in 

the  council;  and  the  bravest  lead  in  war.     XD^is.is  ^e^erally 

t  the  state  of  the  Indians  in  North  Americja.. 

*  lu' temptrate  BXkd  ^eld  countries,  it  is  more  Gomm<A  for  the 

'  tribes  to  be  governed  by  councils  of  the  old  men  and  warriors, 
and  np  important  measure  can  be  decided  without  their  consent. 
Their  governments  seem  to  be'democra9ies,  in  which  the  young- 
er voluntarily  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  older.  This  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  smaller  nations  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,   Their  public  business  and  trials  are  all  conducted  in  a 

19 
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meeting  called  a  palaver,  which  is  attended  by  the  whole  vd« 
lage  or  tribe. 

943.  Jn  the  toarmer  regions  of  America  and  ^Africa,  the  chiefs 
of  Savage  tribes  are  either  elected  for  life,  or  inherit  the  dignity, 
and  are  absolute  in  their  power.  Mexico  and  Peru  were  for- 
merly absolute  monarchies,  in  which  the  highest  veneration 
was  paid  to  the  king. 

944.  The  Savage  and  Barbarous  tribes  of  Siberia  and  Tariairy 
^liave  a  great  variety  of  governments.  Some  of  them  are  demo- 
cratic, and  others  aristocratic;  some  absolute,  and  others  limi- 
ted monarchies.  But  the  governments  of  Savage  and  Barba- 
rous nations  are  not  usually  well  defined  or  fully  understood 
by  travellers. 

945.  Arabia  is  governed  by  a  number  of  independent  chiefs, 
called  imams,  emirs,  or  sheiks,  whose  authority  is  in  some  tribes 
absolute,  in  others  limited.  The  state  o{  Beloochistan  is  nearly 
simili^r;  but  the  Khan  of  Kelat  is  here  acknowledged  as  supe- 
rior to  the  chiefs  of  other  tribes.  Cabul  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. 

946.  In  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  king 
is  a  despot,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  There  is  no  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  or  privileged  order  of  hereditary  nobles, 
to  control  his  power,  nor  any  law  to  limit  its  exercise.  The 
governments  of  Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  Morocco,  Fezzan,  and 
most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Africa,  are  of  this  kind. 

Dahomey  is  the  most  despotic  government  known.  The  king 
is  regarded  as  a  superior  being ;  his  subjects  consider  themselves 
as  his  slaves,  and  submit'to  the  most  barbarous  and  oppressive 
treatment. 

947.  In  Persia  and  Turkey  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of 
the  Sultan  is  the  Koran.  This  is  interpreted  by  the  Ulema,  or' 
doctors  of  law,  officers  who  are  appointed  by  the  sultan ;  and 
their  opinion  is  of  course  usually  accommodated  to  his  wishes. 
These  monarchs  are  revered  as  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  and 
have  on  this  account  a  peculiar  power.  The  Turkish  sultan 
is  restrained  from  no  crime  except  by  the  fear  of  insurrection; 
but  the  government  has  become  more  regular  and  mild  of  late. 
In  both  these  countries,  however,  there  are  many  wandering 
tribes,  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  who  are  only  tributary 
to  the  sultan,  and  must  be  courted  by  him  in  order  to  preserve 
their  friendship. 

948.  The  Pachas  of  Tripoli,  Tunis  and  Egypt,  are  absolute 
chiefs  or  monarchs.  These  chiefs  are  nominally  subject  to  the 
Emperor  of  Turkey,  and  send  an  annual  tribute,  often  very 
small.     They  are  independent  in  their  own  territories.     In  all 
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these  absolute  governments,  the  monarch  is  liable  to  be  de- 
throned by  insurrection;  and  oppressive  monarchs  are  oflen 
cut  off  in  this  way.  Mgiers,  once  governed  by  a  Pacha,  is 
now  possessed  by  the  French. 

949.  The  Emperor  of  China  is  considered  as  the  father  of  his 
people,  and  bound  to  consult  their  good.  His  power  is  absolute ; 
but  there  are  established  laws  and  customs,  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  violate.  The  government  is  administered  by  nine 
orders  of  inferior  officers,  called  by  Europeans  mandarins.  The 
only  qualification  for  office  is  learning ;  and  regular  examina- 
tions are  holden  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  it.  Each  man- 
darin governs  all  below  him  with  the  same  absolute  power  as 
that  exercised  by  the  emperor ;  and 

950.  In  Siam,  Burmah,  and  the  independent  kingdoms  of 
Hvndoostan,  there  are  books  of  laws  to  regulate  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  but  the  whole  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
king.  In  these,  as  in  all  the  Barbarous  and  Half-Civilized 
countries  of  the  world,  the  absolute  monarchies  are  really  des- 
potisms, notwithstanding  any  seeming  liniitations  of  the  power 
of  the  monarch. 

951.  'Russia  was  until  lately  an  absolute  monarchy,  uncon- 
trolled even  by  a  constitution.  The  emperor  Alexander  declared 
tt  a  constitutional  monarchy i  He  appointed  a  senate,  with  the 
power  of  remonstrating  against  any  unconstitutional  ukase  (or 
edict,)  whose  proceedings  are  published  every  month.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  still  .vassals,  or  slaves;  and  the 
power  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  and  nobles. 

952.  Prussia  and  Denmark  were  formerly  limited,  but  are 
now  absolute  monarchies,  without  any  check  on  the  power  of 

Ae  king,  except  established  customs. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  J^aples  and  Sardinia,  the  Roman  States, 
^he  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  most  of  the  duchies  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
niany,  the  government  is  also  absolute. 

The  duchies  of  Hesse-Cassel,  J^assau,  Saxe-Gotha,  and  Saxe- 
Bildburghausen,  have  representative  governments. 

953.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  formerly  governed  by  abso- 
lute monarchs.  They  have  been  in  a  revolutionary  state  for 
several  years ;  and  now  have  a  cortes,  or  congress  to  limit  and 
Airect  the  power  of  the  king ;  but  they  are  not  yet  in  a  settled 
state. 

954.  In  the  Umited  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  executive  poW- 
®r,  and  the  appointment  of  judges,  usually  belong  to  the  king. 
The  legislative  power  is  shared  between  the  king  and  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  the  consent  of  both  is  necessary  to 
^e  passage  of  a  law.     The  assembly  is  called  a  parliamei^  in 
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England;  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  a  diet;  azid  lit 
Spain  and  Portugal,  a  cartes.  This  assenri>ly  corresponds  to 
the  congress,  or  a  legislature,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  usually 
composed  in  part  of  nobles  or  peers,  who  inherit  this  dignity ;: 
and  Tkk  part  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people;  so  that 
these  governments  combine  the  features  of  a  monarchy,  ari»« 
tocracy,  and  democracy. 

955.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  of  jiustria  is  generally  ab- 
solute. It  is  limited  in  Hungary,  and  some  other  states  of  his 
empire,  by  provincial  diets,  which  determine  the  mode  of  rais- 
ing taxes,  and  regulate  their  own  internal  concerns;  but  the 
emperor  determines  on  all  the  general  affairs  of  the  empire, 

956.  Sweden  has  a  diet,  composed  of  four  states  or  houses; 
one  of  nobles,  appointed  by  the  king;  one  of  representatives, 
from  the  clergy;  one  of  burgesses,  chosen  by  privileged  towns^ 
and  one  of  peasants,  every  member  of  which  must  belong  to  the 
class  of  farmers  by  birth.  It  must  be  assembled  at  least  onc^ 
m  five  yeans.' 

957.  fn  Great  Bntaiii,  there  are  two  houses  in'the  parliamentv 
a  House  of  Lords,  composed  of  hereditary  nobles  and  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  clergy ;  and  a  House  of  Commons,  chosen 
by  the  people.  The  representation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  very  unequal,  and  large  portions  of  the  people  have 
no  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  ruler^»  In  some  cases,  a  few 
electors  of  towns  or  boroughs,  send  as  many  r^resentatives 
as  70,000  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  whole 
kingdom  is  termed  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

958.  The  constitutions  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  gen- 
erally resemble  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  France,  every  citit 
zen  may  vote  who  pays  a  tax  of  177  dollars  annually. 

959.  The  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  have  limited 
monarchies  of  the  same  general  character  with  that  of  Greait 
Britain.  Hanover,  and  J^orway,  have  also  diets  for  their  own 
government,  but  are  under  the  dominion  of  foreign  princes. 
The  King  of  England  is  King  of  Hanover;  the  King  of  Sweden, 
of  Norway.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  is  King  of  Poland.  This 
country  had  a  diet,  composed  of  two  Itouses;  one  of  peers, 
chosen  by  the  king ;  and  another  of  representatives,  chosen  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry.     It  was  abolished  in  1832. 

The  king  of  Saxony  is  so  far  a  limited  monarch  that  he  can^ 
not  make  any  change  in  the  religion,  laws,  or  taxes,  without 
the  consent  of  the  people. 

960.  The  independent  states  of  Switzerland  and  the  United 
SCaies,  are  the  principal  examples  of  republican  governments^ 
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Some  of  the  states,  or  cantons  of  Svnizerland,  are  democratic 
in  their  government,  and  others  aristocratic. 

The  individual  states  of  the  American  Union  are  democratic 
republics,  governed  by  assemblies,  and  a  governor  chosen  by 
the  people  for  a  limited  time.  There  are  usually  two  houses 
of  representatives,  which  are  united  with  the  governor  in  mak- 
mg  laws.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  governor  and 
tiis  subordinate  officers;  and  the  judicial  power,  in  judges,  ap- 
pointed in  different  ways,  but  usually  for  life. 

In  Italy,  is  the  little  republic  of  St,  Marino^  of  only  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  which  has  preserved  its  freedom  for  cen- 
turies. The  fonian  Isles  are  also  formed  into  ^  republic  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

^  1 .  The  Spanish  American  states  in  Mexic<>,  Gautemala, 
Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru,  Chili,  and  La  Plata, 
have  republican  governments. 

The  island  of  SRspaniola  or  St,  Domingo,  forms  the  Tepublic 
of  Hayti ;  a  government  established  by  Africans,  who  were  for- 
merly slaves  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

962.  The  principal  confederations  of  states  now  existing,  are 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  In  these  coun- 
tries a  number  of  independent  states  are  united  for  mutual  de- 
fence ;  but  each  retains,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  oWn  govem- 
inenl  within  its  own  limit^i. 

In  Germany  and  Svntzerland,  there  is  a  general  diet,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each  of  the  states.  It  hits  power, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  raise  money,  make  war,  and  take 
other  measures  for  the  general  welfare ;  ^nd  to  settle  disputes 
helween  the  states.  It  does  not  interfere  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  any ;  but  each  state  contributes  its  own  proportion  of 
men  and  money,  according  to  its  own  choice. 

In  Germany,  the  general  government  holds  several  important 
fortresses,  and  chooses  the  commanders  of  armies,  subj'^^t  only 
to  its  orders.  In  the  diet,  each  state  has  a  vote  in  changin/y 
the  constitution:  but  in  all  ordinary  measures,  they  have  inf  a- 
ence  according  to  their  extent;  and  several  of  the  smaller  .<ates 
are  associated  to  give  a  single  vote. 

963.  The  states  forming //ie  con/«(^rafio»  o/*  f^e  United  States, 
are  more  intimately  connected  than  those  of  Germany.  The 
general  government  has  the  power  of  raising  taxes,  and  col- 
lecting revenue  in  the  individual  states,  as  well  as  of  making 
"War  and  peace,  collecting  armies  and  establishing  fortresses. 

The  United  States  were  formerly  colonies  or  provinces  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  4th  of  July »  1776,  they  were  declared  independent;  and  a  few  years  after,  the 
P^PCicni  constilution  or  system  of  government  was  formed.    There  are  now  24 
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woura  Urrilory,  (bramilj  oiled  Loauiaiu. 

964.  7%e  latet  are  made  by  the  congress,  which  conatsts  of  a 
House  of  Representatives,  chosea  every  two  years  by  the  peo- 
ple of  each  state,  according  to  their  population;  and  of  a  Sen- 
ate o(  two  from  each  state,  chosen  for  six  years. 

By  ibii  feaiunoriheeoBnituliod,  Ibe  power  of  ihe  large  and  ■mall  stales  la  in 
•DBa  DWanre  eqinliied.     In  Ibe  biwH  ol  repreHuutivsi,  [he  larje  siaiea  pte- 

lute  «qiial  power  «iLh  tlie  Urger,  in  prevenlmg  the  pasEiige  ota  law. 

965.  Tke  laiii»  are  exectUed  by  the  president,  who  is  chosen 
every  four  years,  by  electors  appointed  by  the  respective  slates. 
He  is  aaiisted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Treaaury,  who  form  the  Cabinet. 
The  President,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  appoints  the 
inferior  officers  of  government,  andlhoseoftbe  army  and  navy; 
most  of  whom  can  be  removed  also  in  the  same  manner. 

966.  The  Judges  of  the  Umled  Stales  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate  for  life;  and  cannot  be  removed  except 
by  a  public  impeachment  and  trial  for  ill  conduct.  Their  duty 
is  to  decide  causes  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  those  in  which  both  parties  are  not  sub- 
ject lo  the  laws  of  any  single  state. 

RELIGION. 


Ctmft—ion.  Tht  Man. 

(33.)  Catholic  Ritea. 
9G7.  Tke  prevailing  religions  of  tke   world  are  the  Jew 
Christian,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan. 
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968.  The  Jsws  sure  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  believe 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  reject  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  expect  a  Messiah  yet  to  come.  Agreeably  to  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture,  they  remain  a  distinct  people,  scatter- 
ed through  all  parts  of  the  earth,  but  nowhere  forming  an  en- 
tire nation.  They  are  not  admitted  to  the  common  privileges 
of  citizens,  in  any  country  except  the  United  States.  In  Cath- 
olic and  Mahometan  countries,  they  are  regarded  with  pecu- 
Uar  detestation,  and  generally  suffer  much  from  oppression  and 
persecution-  It  is  stated  that  there  are  15,000  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  chiefly  resident  in  the  cities,  and  have  Syn- 
agogues in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston. 

At  Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  there  is  a  colony  of  Black  Jews,  and 
another  of  White  Jews,  who  retain  a  tradition  that  their  aocestors  arrived  ni  In- 
dia soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

969.  Christians  are  those  who  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Sa- 
vior, and  receive  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  the 
guide  of  their  faith  and  practice.  Christianity  teaches  the  ex- 
istence of  One  Supreme  and  Holy  Being,  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe ;  it  inculcates  a  pure  system  of  morality ;  and  requires 
benevolence  towards  all  men. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  of  Christians  f — ^he  Eastern 
Church,  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  peculiar  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship. 

EASTERN    CHURCH. 

970.  The  Eastern  Church  is  found  chiefly  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Africa,  and  Western  Asia;  and  its  doctrines  prevail  over  a 
great  extent  of  country.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  variety  of 
ceremonies  used  in  its  worship;  for  the  number  of  holy  days; 
and  especially  for  the  number  and  rigor  of  its  fasts. 

The  Christians  of  the  Eastern  Church  invoke  saints  in  prayer ; 
they  kneel  and  burn  incense  before  their  pictures  and  relics, 
although  they  do  not  allow  the  use  of  images;  and  they  prac- 
tice many  other  rites  which  are  considered  superstitious  by 
Protestants.  They  are  required  to  confess  their  sins  to  the 
priest  and  obtain  his  absolution ;  and  they  offer  prayers  for  the 
dead,  to  procure  their  release  from  purgatory. 

971.  That  branch  of  the  Eastern,  which  is  styled  the  Greek 
Church,  embraces  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  and  two 
thirds  of  those  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  latter  are  subject  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  is  revered  as  the  nominal 
head  of  a  large  part  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Thei\3  are  also 
branches  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Circassia,  Georgia,  and 
Mingrelia,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Sea. 
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972.  In  Egypt,  there  are  30,000  of  the  Eastern  Christiaaia, 
caUed  Copta,  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Thi 
Abys8i$iians  also  belong  to  the  Eastern  Church,  and  receiyiS 
their  bishops  from  Egypt ;  but  Christianity  is  here  grossly  cor- 
rupted by  the  mixture  of  Jewish  rites  and  barbarous  customs; 
and  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  purity  and  benevolence  it  requires. 

973.  J%e  Armenians  are  an  independent  branch  of  this 
Church,  whose  patriarch  resides  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  Armenia;  but  they  also  have  churches 
in  various  parts  of  Persia,  and  in  Russia  and  Poland. 

974.  There  are  two  classes  of  Christians  in  the  East — the 
Nestorians,  and  Christians  of  St.  Thomas — who  resemble  Pro- 
testants in  their  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship.  The  JVesto- 
rians  are  found  in  Tartary.  The  Christians  of  St  Thomas 
form  a  distinct  body  of  people  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Their  number  is  about 
150,000.  They  appear  to  have  been  taught  by  some  of  the 
early  preachers  of  Christianity.  They  preserve  a  great  degree 
of  simplicity  in  their  V^orship,  and  purity  in  their  morals.  One 
portion  of  them  have  become  Catholics. 

975.  The  Scriptures  are  very  rare  among  the  Christians  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  even  in  Russia;  and  the  people  and  piiests 
are  generally  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance,  except  with  regard 
to  the  mere  ceremonies  of  worship.  The  Circassians  and  Geor- 
gians are  in  a  state  of  barbarism  as  to  knowledge  and  morals; 
and  the  priests  are  little  better  than  the  people. 

ROMAN    CATHOLICS. 

976.  Roman  Catholics  are  those  who  acknowledge  th.e  Pope, 
residing  at  Rome,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  which  the  Eastern 
Churches  do  not.  They  receive  the  decisions  6f  the  church, 
and  a  large  party,  those  of  the  Pope,  as  infallible,  on  points  of 
doctrine  and  duty.  They  resemble  the  Greek  Church  in  most 
of  the  ceremonies  and  doctrines,  just  described;  but  differ  from 
them  in  refusing  to  ordain  married  men  to  the  sacred  oflSce, 
and  in  allowing  the  use  of  images  in  their  churches.  They  pay 
religious  homage  to  the  eucharist  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Mass. 

'jf heir  clergy  are  well  educated ;  but  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  the  common  people  are  not  allowed  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  are  generally  very  ignorant.  Like  the  Eastern 
Church,  they  have  numerous  holy  days,  or  feiasts  and  fasts. 

977.  The  Roman  Catholic  Religion  is  r/Ufst  prevalent  in  the 
middle  and  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies  in  America  and  Africa.  la  the 
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(Jbited  States,  the  people  of  Louiisiana,  Missouri,  and  Florida, 
we  chiefly  Roman  Cathofics ;  and  they  are  numerous  in  Mary- 
fend*.  All  these  States  were  settled  by  persons  of  this  denom- 
Mation.  The  whole  number  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  500,000  to  600,000,  with  230  clergymen.  They  have  also 
a  ntimher  of  literary  and  religious  institutions. 

Inhere  is  an.  incorporated  society  of  Jesuits,  at  Georgetown,  containing  93  mem- 
bers, and  a  Sulpitian  Monastery  at  Baltimore.  There  are  convents  at  Georgetown, 
Port  Tobacco,  and  Eounetijburg  in  Maryland— otliers  at  Boston  and  New  York — 
three  in  Kentucky — and  one  in  Missouri — containing  in  ail  from  100  to  200  nuns. 
^he  Roman  Catholics  have  colleges  at  Baltimore,  Georgetown,  New-Orleans,  and 
Si.  Louis;   and  seminaries  at  several  other  places. 

PROTESTANTS. 

978.  Protestants  are  those  who  do  not  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Eastern 
Churches ;  and  generally  admit  no  rule  of  religious  belief  or 
practice,  except  the  scriptures.  They  have  more  simple  forms 
of  worship,  and  fewer  ceremonies  and  holy  days. 

979.  Tkty  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sects,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Episcopalians,  Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Moravians  or 
United  Brethren,  and  Friends  or  Quakers. 

Luther,  and  the  first  reformers  who  left  the  Catholic  Church,  were  called  Prot- 
estants, because  they  protested  against  a  decree  of  the  emperor  and  diet  of  Ger- 
raany^  which  condemned  their  opinions.  The  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  all 
l^ho  dissented  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

9^80.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  Protesiants  are  usualtif 
divided  into  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

Ijuiherana  are  the  immediate  followers  of  Luther,  found  chiefly 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary. 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  Lutherans  are  governed  by  bish- 
ops; and  in  other  countries  by  superintendents,  whose  power  is 
much  more  limited,  and  derived  merely  from  their  election.  The 
Laplanders  are  professedly  Lutherans ;  but  there  is  a  great  mix-i- 
ture  o'f  superstition  and  idolatry  in  their  opinions  and  worship. 
In  the  United  States,  there  is  a  number  of  Lutheran  churches 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

981.  Calvinists  are  those  who  adopt  the  peculjar  opinions  of 
Calvin.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Scotland,  Holland,  Swit- 
terland,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  of  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  neighboring 
eoontries,  have  recently  united  into  one  body,  under  the  name  of  the  Members  of 
the  Evangelical  Faith. 

982.  In  Chreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  opinions  of 
Protestants  are  so  various  and  so  well  known,  that  it  is  only  ne- 
ifCssary  to  mention  the  principal  classes,  as  distinguished  by 
j^culicLrities  in  their  governmeitt  or  rfeligious  ritesi 
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983.  The  reformed  churcb  established  in  England  and  Ire^ 
land,  is  called  the  Episcopaliaa,  because  it  is  governed  by  bish-» 
ops.  Episcopalians  are  chiefly  found  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies  settled  from  it.  In  the  United  States,  they  have  J 1 
bishops  and  700  churches.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
middle  and  Southern  States. 

984.  Presbyterians  are  those  Protestants,  who  are  governed 
by  representative  bodies  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  called  Presby- 
teries. The  established  churches  of  Scotland  and  Holland  are 
Presbyterian.  This  is  also  the  prevailing  denomination  in  the 
Middle  United  States;  probably  the  most  numerous  south  of 
the  Hudson  River. 

One  portion  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  states  of  New  York 
ftnd  New  Jersey,  form  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
descendants  from  Dutch  emigrants. 

985.  Congregationallsts  are  distinguished  from  Presbyterians, 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  each  congregation  claims  the  right  of 
governing  itself,  except  in  those  dases  where  it  voluntarily  sub^ 
mits  to  the  authority  of  others  convened  in  council.  They  are 
considerably  numerous  in  England;  and  embrace  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Independents. 

986.  Moravians  J  or  the  United  Brethren,  are  chiefly  found  in 
Moravia  and  other  parts  of  Germany*  Their  whole  number  is 
stated  to  be  40,000.  A  few  Moravian  settlements  exist  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  celebrated  as  places  of  education  for  children. 

987.  Mennonitesor  Baptists,  are  most  numeroiis  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  the  Middle  and  Southern  United  States,  and  form 
a  large  and  increasing  body  of  Christians. 

988.  Methodists  are  chiefly  found  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  English  colonies  in  America.  They  are  divided 
into  several  portions,  of*  whom  the  Wesleyan  or  Episcopal 
Methodists  are  the  most  numerous.  A  division  has  recently 
taken  place  among  them  in  this  country.  The  Whitfield 
Methodists  are  chiefly  found  in  England. 

989.  Friends  or  Quakers,  are  found  chiefly  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  There  are  500  congregations  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  which  are  in  the  Middle  States.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  originally  settled  by 
them. 

990.  These  sects  are  alsb  subdivided,  in  some  measure,  in 
opinion.  Most  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationdists 
maintain  Calvinistic  opinions;  a  part  of  them  are  Arminians 
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UiutarioM,  who  do  not  admit  th&  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
VhiversaUfts,  who  deny  the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  are 
formed  into  distinct  sects  in  the  United  States. 

991.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  numbers  and  distribu- 
tion of  different  sects  of  Christians  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  best  estimates. 

TABLES    OF    CHRISTIAN   DENOMINATIONS. 


EUROPE. 


I}enoininationB. 


Roman  Catholics, 


Greek  Church, 

'Protestants,    . 
— Lutherans,  . 


—Other  Protestants, 


Number  and  Countries, 


117,5bo,O00— Southern  and  Middle  Euro|Te. 
— Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  exclusi?ely. 


— France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belgium  and  Ireland,  almoit 

entirely;  and  a  large  part  of  the  German  States. 
•—Switzerland  has  700.000— England  600,000. 
50,000,000-;-Russia  and  Greece. 

3j^  millions  in  Austiria. 
48,000,000— North-western  Europe. 
— Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,    ....     6,600,000 

Russia, *    .     .     .     .     2,500,000 

— Germany,  Lutlierans  and  Reformed,    .     .     .  16,000,000 
(Prussia  6  m.  Austria  3.  German  States  6.) 

—Great  Britain, 16,000,000 

— HoUand, 2,500,000 

Switzerland, 1,000,000 

r-France, 3,000,000 

The  remainder  of  the  population  of  Europe  consists  of  Jetve,  scattered  through 
all  parts — Mahometans  in  Turkey,  and  Southern  Russia,  and  a  few  Pagans  in 
Russia — whose  respective  numbers  are  variously  estimated. 


Denominations. 


Associated  Baptists 
Other  Baptists 

Methodists 


Presbyterians 
Associate  Presb. 
Dutch  Reformed 
(«ougregai  ioRalists 
German  Reformed 
Evangelical    Lu-  . 

theran» 
EpiscopaJians 
(17  bishops) 
Quakers 
Uni  versa]  ists 
Unitarians 
Catholics  (1  arch- 
bishop, 11  bishops)  5 
Moravians 
Swedenborgians 
Shaken 


I 


I 


UNITED    STATES, 

Chhs,  Min's.  Where  situated. 


6,093 
726 


2,600 
169 
197 

1,250 
600 

800 

700 
to  800 
500 
600 
170 


83 
81 
16 


3,981 
606 

2,327 

2,070 

79 

•  167 

1,100 

180 

216 
648 

800 
150 

230 

24 
25 
46 


5  All  the  states.     Two  tliirds  in  the  south- 
l  em  and  western  states. 

^Of  630,000  members,  400,000  were  in  the 
southern  and  western  slates ;  45,000  east 
of  the  Hudsjou  river;  and  the  rest  in  the 

^Middle  States. 

5  In  the   Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
I  States. 

In  New-York  and  New- Jersey. 
Chiefly  in  New  England. 

In    Pennsylvania,   Maryland,   Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina. 

5  Chie%   in  states  on   the  Atlantic  and 

I  Ohio. 

Chiefly  in  the  middle  states. 


Chiefly  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
'  Chiefly  in  the  middle  and  south-western 
states.    500,000  to  600,000. 


\ 


In  N.  England,  N.  York,  Ohio  and  K«iit 
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993.  3^  tlofe  ofrd^iata  (olcroiion  variea  in  difierent  pfartii 
efthe  world.  la  moat  Catholic  countries,  Protestants  are  not 
permitted  to  assemble  for  public  worship,  or  to  enioy  the  usual 
rights  of  citizens.  France  is  tbe  only  Roman  Catholic  country 
in  which  they  are  admitted  to  office. 

993.  In  Ettglatid,  Saeden,  and  gomeolher  Prolettanl  ctnmlTiet, 
none  but  those  of  the  established  or  prevailiog  religion  caa  hold 
offices.  In  England  the  established  church  is  Episcopalian,  and 
all  other  denominations  nre  called  dissenters.  The  number  of 
dissenters  is  estimated  at  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population. 

994.  The  United  State)  is  probably  th^only  country,  where 
those  of  all  religions  enjoy  equal  privileges. 


Interior  Court  of  the   Temple  of  Mecca. 
I.  Caaba— %  Place  of  the  Holy  Slone.—3.  Sepulchre  of  hk- 

,„nel.— 4.    Treasury. 

995.  Mahombtans  are  diose  who  believe  ia  the  Koran,  oraar 
credbook  of  Mahomet,  an  Arabian  imposter,  who  lived  600  yeaM 
after  Christ,  and  pretended  to  be  inspired.  The  Koran  teaches 
the  worship  of  one  God,  and  forbids  idolatry;  but  it  requires  ao 
idolatrous  reverence  for  Mahomet,  and  proscribes  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  his  birth-place.  Tlie  prophet  forbade  the  use  of  spirit- 
0U9  liquors,  and  swinc'a  flesh,  prescribed  circumcision  and  oct 
casional  fasts.  He  permitted  much  that  Christianity  forbids  as 
criminal,  and  promised  to  believers  a  sensual  paradise  hereafter. 

The  wmpbt  orMerca  i>  fln  open  court,  eiutDnnded  by  a  natl  bimI  ponicon.  In 
l^tlie  Arabs,  fniiflui  early  >(< 
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A  Malioroetan  is  required  to  pra^  five  times  a  day  with  bis  face  towards  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  always  washing  before  prayer^  During  the  month  Ramadan,  he 
is  ooliged  to  keep  a  rigorous  fast,  abstaining  from  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking, 
from  dawn  to  evening.  He  is  also  c(Hnmanded  to  give  alms.  To  all  who  faith 
fully  perform  these  duties,  and  above  all,  to  those  who  die  in  fighting  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Koran,  Mahomet  promised  a  paradise,  where  every  believer  should 
have  thousands  of  slaves  at  his  command,  and  every  appetite  and  passion  should 
be  gratified. 

996.  There  are  two  principal  sects  of  Mahometans,  who  differ 
concerning  the  right  of  succession  to  Mahomet — ^the  Sheas,  or 
ShiiteSjWho  are  chiefly  Persians — and  the  Sonnites,who  embrace 
the  inhal^^tants  of  E|fl|Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey  and  Independent 
Tairtary.  The  iattlHfbrm  of  Mahometanism  is  the  prevaiUng 
religion  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Africa,  and  many  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Senegambia  and  Soudan,  bordering  on  the  Sahara. 
There  are  probably  15  millions  of  Mahometans  in  Hindoostan. 

997.  The  Seikhs,  residing  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and 
Indus,  who  are  said  to  mingle  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  with 
Brahmanism,  appear  to  be  in  eflect  Deists. 

The  Shiites  believe  that  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  and  the  Shahs  of  Per; 
sia  ar^  his  rightful  successors.  The  Sonnites  claim  this  honor  for  Abubeker,  the 
father-in-law  of  Mahomet,  and  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople!  The  Sonnites  wear 
a  white  turban,  and  the  Shiites  one  of  red  woollen. 

A  new  and  powerful  sect  of  Jif  ahometans  has  sprung  up  in  Arabia,  called  Waha- 
bees,  from  the  name  of  their  founder,  who  profess  to  be  reformers,  endeavoring 
to  restore  Islamism  from  its  corruptions.  They  forbid  the  idolatrous  reverence 
commonly  paid  to  the  temple  of  Mecca  and  the  tombs  of  saints;  and  worship  only 
in  the  open  air. 

998 .  Mahomet  propagated  his  religion  by  the  sword,  and  taught 
that  it  was  a  crime  deserving  death,  and  justifying  any  degree 
of  hatred  and  oppression,  to  profess  any  other  religion.  The 
characteristics  of  this  system,  are  gross  sensuality — a  rigid  obser- 
vance of  ceremonies — and  a  spirit  of  malevolence  towards  all 
but  Mahometans.  The  sects  are  very  numerous,  and  are  scarce- 
ly less  hostile  to  each  other  than  to  Christians  and  Jews. 

The  Mahometans  use  a  crescent,  or  figure  of  the  new  moon  as  their  distinguish- 
ing emblem,  and  place  it  at  the  top  of  their  mosques,  and  on  their  military  stand- 
*rd«*,  and  hence  it  is  used  to  designate  Mahometan  countries  on  the  Chart  of  the 
Inliabited  World.  The  priests  are  called  moolahs,  or  imams;  and  the  chief  priest 
of  Turkey,  a  mufti. 

PAGANS. 

999.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  800  or  900  millions  of  In- 
habitants  upon  the  earth.  Of  these,  probably  about  200  millions 
^^^  Christians  and  Jeios,  and  about  100  millions  Mahometans. 
The  remainder,  from  500  to  600  millions,  are  usually  called 
Pagans  or  Heathens. 

1000.  The  JVeip  Hollanders,  some  of  the  Hottentots,  and  a  few 
other  tribes,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  religious  opinions  orcere- 
n^onies;  but  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Pagan  world  practise  the 
worship  of  images  and  false  gods.  There  are  numberless  systems 
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of  Paganism,  whicli  have  little  resemblance  to  each  other,  ex- 
cept in  their  absurdity,  idolatry,  and  immorality;  and  a  minute 
description  of  each  would  require  volumes.  Only  the  leading 
featurea  of  Paganism  can  be  given,  aa  it  exists  in  the  principal 
geographical  divisions  of  the  world. 


Pagan  Idols. 
1.  Brakfnak.—2.  Budhoo. — 3.    The  Chinese.  Thutiderer. 

1001.  The  moal  refined  sijale'ns  of  PaganUm  arefotaid  among 
the  nations  of  Asia,  east  of  the  Belnr  Tag,  and  appear  to  be 
branches  of  the  ancient  Shamanism.  They  teach  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Deity,  called  by  the  Hindoos  Hrrthmak—hy  tbe 
Burmans  and  Siamese,  Boodh,  or  Budhoo— hy  the  Tibetians, 
I«— and  by  the  Chinese,  Fo,  or  Fohi.  They  suppose  him  to 
be  in  a  state  of  inactivity;  and  believe  that  the  world  was 
created,  nnd  is  governed  by  numerous  inferior  deities, 

1002.  Tliese  nations  have  sacred  books,  which  contain  elab- 
orate systems  of  Religion,  exhibiting  a  strange  mixture  of  sub- 
lime truths  and  pure  morality,  with  the  grossest  absiTditiea, 
and  the  most  cruel  nnd  wicked  rites. 

1003.  AstheybelicvcthattheSupremeDeitypavs  no  attention 
to  the  world ,  the  grealeslparl  oflheir  Ivor  skip  it  paid  to  the  inlei  ior 
divinities.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars — fire  and  water — nvers, 
mountains  and  animals,  arc  among  their  deities;  and  a  deformed 
idol,  orcvenasbapcless  block  of  wood  or  stone,  is  often  the  object 
to  which  prayer  and  sacrifice  are  ofTercd.     It  is  not  urKwmmon 
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ibr  the  worshippers  to  revile  or  abuse  their  idols,  if  they  do  not 
obtain  what  they  desire. 

1004.  The  Guebres  or  Gaurs  of  Persia,  anciently  called  the 
Magi,  worship  at  the  celebrated  bituminous  ground  at  Baku,  (  See 
^  847.)  There  are  several  temples  in  which  the  flame  is  always 
burning,  and  is  believed  by  the  worshippers  to  be  sacred  and  eter- 
nal.    Many  at-e  found  in  Hindoostan,  under  the  name  of  Parsees. 

1005.  The  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  the  neigh-' 
boring  portions  of  Siberia,  regard  the  Grand  Lama,  or  High 
Priest  ofTibet,  as  t|Hkiief  object  of  religious  veneration.  They 
suppose  him  to  b^Hnated  by  the  god  La,  or  Fo ;  and  many 
of  the  Tartar  tribes  call  him  *'  The  everlasting  father  of  heav- 
en.'? The  family  now  reigning  in  China,  and  a  large  part  of 
their  subjects,  are  his  votaries.  In  China,  great  veneration  is 
also,  paid  to  Confucius,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  the  country 
and  to  a  number  of  other  inferior  deities. 

1006.  The  Hindoos  worship  Brahmah,  under  a  number  of 
(brras,  in  which  they  suppose  he  became  incarnate,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  deities  of  subordinate  rank.  They  say  that  they 
have  many  millions  of  gods,  some  of  which  are  idols  of  the 
most  deformed  and  disgusting  kind. 

The  Brahminists  are  distinguished  by  their  division  into  various  castes,  who 
cannot  intermarry,  or  change  their  rank  or  employment.  Those  who  neglect  cer- 
tain reJigious  precepts  or  rites  become  Pariahs  or  outcasts,  and  are  treated  with 
more  cruelty  than  beasts. 

lOOT^.  The  nations  of  Farther  India  are  Boodhists,  and  are  not 
divided  into  castes. 

.  The  Asiatic  nations  generally  believe  in  the  metempsychosis, 
or  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  after  death,  into  another  body. 
For  this  reason,  the  Pagan  Hindoos  esteem  it  a  sin  to  destroy 
the  life  of  any  animal,  and  refuse  to  eat  animal  food. 

In  correspondence  with  this  idea,  the  worshippers  of  the  Grand  Lama  believe 
that  when  he  dies,  his  soul  passes  into  tlie  body  of  somecMid,  who  is  sought  for, 
and  placed  upon  the  throne.  He  is  trained  up  from  his  infancy  by  the  priests,  and 
is  never  permitted  to  speak  to  his  votaries.  He  appears  to  be' little  more  than  "  a 
Uvmg  idol,"  governed  by  the  priests,  and  proclaimed  by  them  to  the  people,  as  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Deity. 

1008.  Among  th^e  natives  of  Western^  Central ,  end  Southern 
^nca,  there  are  no  sacred  books,  and  the  systems  of  religion 
are  ofthe  most  absurd  character,  usually  classed  under  the  name 
of  Feiichigm.  Every  person  selects  what  he  pleases — an  insect, 
a  serpent,  an  egg,  a  piece  of  wood  or  paper,  or  any  other  object, 
the  most  common  or  the  most  disgusting — ^for  his  deity,  or 
fetiche ;  to  which  he  offers  prayers  or  sacrifices. 

The  ofaiect  of  worship  may  generally  be  changed  at  pleasure. 
SometioRs  a  whole  village  or  tribe  adopt  the  same  fetiche.   The 
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instnimeiits  and  articles  of  curiositj  made  by  Earopeand,  snch 
as  anchors,  cannon,  &c.,  are  often  selected  as  deities  by  these 
idolaters. 

1009.  Combined  with  Fetichism,  we  generally  find  the  wor- 
$hip  of  evil  deities,  and  a  belief  in  sorcery,  especially  among  the 
Barbarous  and  Savage  tribes  of  Africa,  Northern  Asia,  and 
Lapland.  The  evil  deities  are  often  most  worshipped,  from  the 
fear  of  their  anger.  Sorcerers  are  often  supposed  to  possess  the 
powers  of  a  deity,  and  the  same  regard  is  B^dto  their  wishes  and 
commands.  Each  tribe  usually  has  one^^nre  sorcerers,  un- 
der different  names,  who  are  applied  to  f<^^re  cure  of  diseases. 
They  are  consulted  in  every  difficulty,  especially  before  under-s- 
taking any  important  enterprise;  and  nothing  b  usually  done 
without  their  approbation. 

1010.  The  latter  part  of  this  description  is  also  applicable  to 
the  Indians  of  North  America;  but  idols  are  rarely  foimd  wajpng 
them.  Their  religious  services  consist  of  feasts,  sacrifices^  and 
inc  tntations ;  which  are  practised  regularly  once  or  tv«  ic^  a  ]fe^T, 
and  are  repeated  on  important  occasions. 

1011.  Pagans  ascribe  vice  and  cruelty  to  a  great  vumhrr  of 
their  deities,  and  suppose  some  of  them  to  be  evil  beings;  and 
hence  they  often  worship  them  with  wicked  and  cruel  rites,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  irrational,  in  order  to  gain  their  favor. 

1012.  Prayers  are  generally  offered  by  their  priests;  and  they 
believi'  the  merit  to  be  proportioned  to  their  number.  The 
prayers  often  consist  of  mere  repetitions  of  the  name  of  the  deity. 
The  Tartars  write  them  on  slips  of  parchment  and  hang  them  . 
in  the  wind,  or  fasten  them  to  a  small  wind  mill,  supposing  that 
every  motion  serves  as  a  repetition  of  the  prayer. 

1013.  The  cereiuonies  of  ioorship  are  usually  absurd  and  su- 
perstitious ;  and  often  grossly  indecent  or  vicioUs.  The  Hindoo 
temples  are  stained  with  pollution  and  vice,  scarcely  found 
among  the  most  abandoned  class  of  men  in  Christian  countries. 

The  sacrifices  are  usually  animals,  food,  money,  ornaments^ 
Sic.  according  to  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  deity  or  the 
wants  of  his  priests.  But  human  sacrifices  were  formerly  uni- 
versal among  Pagan  nations ;  and  are  still  practised  in  Hindoos- 
tan,  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
among  some  of  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

In  Mexico,  20,000  victims  were  formerly  offered  to  the  sun  every  year.  Even 
in  ancient  Britain,  the  coantry  of  oar  ancestors,  Woden  and  Thor,  and  other  ima- 
ginary deities,  were  formerly  honored  by  human  sacrifices.  In  Africa,  especially 
in  Asnantee  and  Dahomey,  several  thousands  are  sometimes  killed  on  the  grave 
ofakinj^;  and  great  numbers  on  other  important  occasions.  In  Poivoesia,  the 
hnman  victim  is  sometimes  devoured  by  the  worshippers.  *ji 

1014.  Numerous  jpenance«  and  superstitious  rites  are  ^served 


Idol  Wor*Mp  in  Tonkin 


A  mdaw  <Hi  the.  Funeral  Pile  of  her  Husband. 


Cathaitc  Proceation. 


Ciilliolic  Mixsion  al  Monterey. 


Japaneat  trampling  on  the  Crota. 
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among  Pagans  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  The  Hindoos 
Ij^alhe  themselves  and  their  dying  friends  in  the  sacred  rivers, 
Ganges,  Indus,  and  Kristnah,  believing  that  their  waters  wash 
aiw^ay  sin.  For  the  same  purpose,  they  undertake  long  and 
painfiil  pilgrimages,  and  oflen  inflict  the  most  severe  tortures 
on  themselves. 

Some  sit  or  stand  fi)r  years  in  the  same  position,  until  they  are  stiffened — 
others  broil  before  a  fire,  or  lie  on  beds  of  spikes — others  are  sali^n  asunder,  or 
tdirow  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  an  idol's  car,  ivhicb  crushes  them  to  death. 
"^hey  believe  that  by  soldm  of  these  practices,  a  man  may  at  leneth  become 
superior  to  the  deities'.' ,  Svidows  are.  ef%n  required  to  burn  themsdves  on  the 
Tunera]  pile  of  their  husbands,  and  thousands  were  burnt  alive  annually  in  Hin- 
doostan.     This  practice  is  now  forbidden  by  the  Britii^  Government  in  India. 

1015.  The  stemdard  of  morality  among  Pagan  nations,  is  of 
course  very  low.  Vices  which  are  ascribed  to  deities,  or  prac- 
tised m  their  worship,  cannot  be  forbidden  to  their  worshippers, 
and  murder,  thefl,  impurity,  &c.  are  scarcely  considered  sins. 

In  China,  Hindoo8tan,the  Pagan  islands  of  Polynesia,  and  in 
some  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians,  infants  are  allowed 
to  be  destroyed.  Other  nation^  expose  or  kill  their  parents  and 
friends,  when  they  become  sick  or  infirm.  The  New-Zealand- 
ers,  and  some  of  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  South  America,  feed 
on  human  flesh.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  crime  which 
man  can  perpietrate,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  worship  of  some 
Pagan  religion,  or  adlowed  by  its  precepts: 

1016.  The  following  table  will  show  the.  comparative  num- 
bers of  each  religion  -according  to  several  estimates. 


TABLE    OF    THE    INHABITANTS    OF   THE    WORLD    ACCORDING  TO 
RELIGION,    FROM   DIFFERENT    AUTHORITIES. 


Catholics 
Greek  Church 
Protestants 

T<Hal  Christians 
Jews 

Mahometans 
Brahmans 
Boodhisis  &c. 
All  other  Pagans 


Total  Pagans 

Total  inhabits 
of  the  Globe 


\ 


Malte  Brun. 


116,000,000 
70,000,000 
42,000,000 


228,000,009 
5,000,000 


Graberg. 


-rr 


110,000,000. 

60,000,000 

150,000,000 

100,000,000 


236,000,000 
5,000,000 


{^iakerton. 


420,000,000 


65S,000,000 


120,000,000 


236,000^000 
5,000,000 


120,000.000 


60,00O,0OQ  (>0,000,COO 
150,000,000 180,000,000 
115,000,000 100,000,000 

'   J -"I —r 


445,000  ,ooo.4i56,ooo,ooa 


-j 


686,000,000,700,000,000 
1^^ 


HaBsel. 


134,000,000 
62,000,000 
55,000,000 


262,000,000 
.3,920,000 


120,105,000 
111,353,000 
815,977,000 
134,490,000 


681,925,000 


Ball)]. 


139,000,000 
62,000,000 
59,000,000 


260,000  000 
4,000,000 


96,000,000 

60,000,000 

170,000,000 

147,000,000 


938,421,000 


478,000,000 


787,000,000 


tM  ^^i^^n^  csoGsupmr. 


CHRISTIAN   MISSIONS. 

1017.  The  Pagan  nations  of  Earc^  were  early  converted  to  Christianity  l]^  the 
agenqr  of  the  apoetles,  and  other  missionaries  from  Judea ;  and  in  later  ages,  the 
pnctioe  has  been  oontimrad  of  sending  missionaries  to  Pagan  nations,  who  have 
been  in  some  degree  successful  in  enlightening  and  reforming  them. 

1018.  Roman  CeUholiea  have  uniformly  established  missions  iu  all  the  countriea 
which  they  have  colonised  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  But  they  have 
Oiaally  neglecttd,  or  fcnrbidden  the  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  liave  too  generally 
given  little  inttroodon,  except  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship. 

1019.  The  Africant  of  some  kingdoms  of  Lower  Guinea  and  Zangiiebar,  have 
become  professed  Catholics,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Portuguese  priests,  and 
have  erected  a  number  of  churches.  But  they  appear  t^know  little  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  and  retain  nearly  all  the  superstitnRsand  vices  of  Paganism.^ 

1020.  The  Irutiana  of  South  America,  who  are  under  the  control  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese,  are  .compelled  to  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  are 
nsnally  in  thie  grossest  ignorance  of  religious  truth.  Some  of  the  South  American 
tribes  tvnhmcw  Christianity  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  who  combined  religious 
instruction  with  other  useful  knowledge,  and  the  arts  of  civilization .  Jffew  o£ 
these  tribes  attained  a  considerable  decree  of  improvement^;  especially  t^se  et 
Paniffnay,  who  now  form  an  independent,  civilized  community. 

1021.  The  Moravians  were  the  first  Protestants  who  sent  missionaries  to 
iostnict  and  civilize  Pagan  nations ;  and  have  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
and  labors.  Their  example  has  been  followed  by  tlie  Baptists,  Methodists,  Epis- 
dDpalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes. 

1022.  ProU»tant  mistiofuuriea  have  uniformly  carried  the  Scriptures  to  those 
whom  they  design  to  teach,  and  have  translated  them  into  numerous  languages, 
some  of  which  were  never  written  before.  They  have  in  many  instances  estab- 
UAtd  print jn^, presses,  for  printing  the  Seriptures  and. other  useful  books.^  They 
have  also  instituted  schools,  for  giving  instRUCtion  in  all  branches  of  jasefui  know*, 
ledge,  as  well  as  in  religion  and*  morals.  In  Hindoostan  alone,  tliere  are  ^,000. 
children  in  the  missionary  schools,  among  whom  are  many  females,  who  werQ 
never  before  allowed  to  receive  instruction.  There  is  probably  a  gr^iter  number 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

1023.  Only  1131  Protestant  missionaries  are  even  now  employed  among  500,- 
000,000  of  Pagans;  yet  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  some  success. 

The  missiona  in  Hindoostan  have  led  considerable  numbers  to  an  enlightened 
profession  of  Christianity.  Among  the  North  A^^ican  /ndtans,  several  tribes, 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  have  lieen  civilized  and  christianized,  by  th^ 
efforts  of  missionaries ;  and  great  advances  have  been  made  towards  the  same 
object  among  the  Cherokees  and  other  southern  tribes. 

1024.  Mfany  villages  of  Greenlandera,  Eaquimaux,  and  Hottentota,  have 
been  recfaimied  from  their  idolatrous  practices,  and  savage  mode  of  life,  chiefly  by 
the  agency  of  the  Moravians. 

The  Society  lalanda,  which  wer^  di^tinguisihed  50  years  since  for  their  aban-. 
doned  vice  and  cruel  superstition,  have  been  led,  by  the  instruction  of  English  mis- 
sionaries, to  renounce  their  idols,  and  give  up  human  sacrifices;  and  are  now 
equally  distinguished  for  the  apparent  purity  of  their  morals,- and  their  regard  for 
Christianity.  The  Sandwich  lalanda  are  novv  following  their  example,  under  the 
influence  of  American  missionaries,  and  52,000  children  are  taught  iu  the  schools. 

1025.  The  follovying  tabte  exhibits  Uie  number  of  Protestant  missionaries, 
teachers,  and  stations,  in  different  parts'  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  missionary 
stations  will  be  found  marked'  u|)on  the  maps  belonging  to  the  work. 

,  ■  Of  1131  missionaries  and  teachers,  570  are  employed  by  the  missionary  socie 
ties  of  England ;  165  are  sent  by  the  London  society,  *200  by  tiSs  Wes1eya« 
Methodists,  140  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  85  by  the  Baptists 
Aaaerican  Societies  employ  323,  of  whom  234  are  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  63  are  Weslevan  Methodists  and 
23  Baptists.  ^ 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS,  IN  1833. 


Countries. 


'Westero  Africa,  (Eag.  Germ.  &  Amer.  Missionaries) 
Sooth  Africa,  (Eng.  Morav.  and  Germ.  Miss.) 
ikfrican  Islands,  (English  Miss.) 
Egypt  -and  Abyssinia j  (English  Miss.) 
Syria  and  Turkey,  (Eng.  and  Amer.  Miss.) 
Oreece,  (Eng.  and  Amer.  Miss.) 
Countries  near  the  Caucaaii8»  (Germ.  Miss.) 
Liberia,  (Eng.  Miss.) 

Obina,  (Canton,  and  Macao,  Eng.  and  Amer.  Miss.) 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  (Eng.  and  Amer.  Miss.) 
Hindoostan,  (Eng.  Amer.  and  Soot.  Miss.) 
Ceylon,  (En^.  and  Amer^.Miss.),  ... 

iodian  Archipelago,  (Ene.  and  Neth.  Miss.) 
New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand,  (Eng.  Miss.) 
Sandwich  Islands,  (Amer.  Miss.) 
Other  Islands  of  Polynesia,  (Eng.  Miss.) 
Guiana,  West  Indies,  (Eng.  Moc>  and  Scot.  Miss.) 
North  American  Indians,  (Amer.  and  Morav.  Miss.) 
L<abrador,  (Moravian  Miss.) 
Greenland,  (Moravian  Miss.) 

Total, 


Sta- 
tion*. 

Minion- 
ariea. 

AaalB- 
tants. 

Scholar! . 

16 

22 

37 

3,284 

49 

73 

30 

4,660 

8 

4 

3 

8,000 

a 

6   • 

1 

6 

U 

11 

2 

6 

4 

3^ 

10 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

17 

12 

OSfSf 

91 

107 

498 

1,918 

26 

29 

156 

9,353 

10 

25 

10 

12 

38 

847 

10 

22 

87 

52,882 

36 

14 

41 

9,707 

118 

160 

839 

83,272 

6Q 

77 

146 

6,161 

4 

17 

11 

4 

16 

9 
1378 

454 

632 

276,678 

MISSIONARY  SEMINARIES. 

1026.  A  number  of  literary  institutions  have  been  formed  expressly  for  the 
imrpose  of  educating  young  men  as  missionaries ;  of  wlrich  the  following  are  the 
principal. 


Students. 
25 


Gosport  (Eng.) 

HacKitey      -    ,  - 

Basl^  (Switz.:)  ...        40 

Barkel  (Neth.)  -        -        7        16 

Berlin  (Sax.)  :        .        -      . 

1027.  The  institution  at  Calcutta  is  an  Episcopal  Gollege,  founded  by  the 
Bishop  of  C!alcutta..  That  of  Serampure  is  under  ihe  direction  of  the  Baptist 
Missionaries^  and  has  produced  numerous  translations  of  the  Scriptures. 


Malacca 
Serampore 
Calcutta 
Sierra  Leone 


Students, 


LEARNING. 

1028.  The  state  of  learning  in  a  country  is  an  important  index 
of  its  state  of  society,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  it.  It 
depends  much  on  the  means  enjoyed  for  preserving  and  com- 
municating knowledge.  ^ 

1029  Savage  and  Barbarous  nations,  have  no  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  written  language.  The  memory  of  paist  events,  and. 
the  stock  of  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  are  handed  down 
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from  father  to  son  only  bj  tradition.  Public  as  well  as  private 
recitations,  of  their  history,  religion,  and  laws,  are  often  holdea 
for  this  purpose. 

,  1030.  Among  the  JVbWA  Jhnerican  Indians ^  there  JEtre  annasd 
meetings,  or  **  talks,"  in  which  the  elder  members  of  the  tribe, 
communicate  this  information  to  the  younger.  Their  narra- 
tives are  impressed  on  the  memory  by  the  use  of  belts  of 
wampum — scalps — ^the  presents  received  from  allies— or  other 
objects  emblematical  of  peace  and  war,  or  associated  with 
their  history ;  which  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  keeper  of 
the  records.  . 

1031.  Among  the  Tartars,  and  many  other  barbarous  tribes, 
a  particular  class  of  men  are  devoted  to  this  employment ;  lik^ 
the  ancient  bards  of  Britain.  The  same  practice  is  also 
adopted  in  other  nations  where  books  are  scarce ;  as  in  Arabia 
and  {celand. 

.  Id  Arabia,  these  persons  ri*equeot  coffee  houses,  and  other  places  of  public  re^ 
sort,  and  collect  a  crowd,  whom  they  entertain  for  hours  with  recitatioos  of 
poetry,  history,  or  talcs,  for  a  trifling  gratuity.  This  custom  exists  in  Italy  also; 
and  some  of  these  public  orators,  termed  **  Improvieatori,"  are  in  the  habit  o^ 
reciting  extemporaneous  poetry,  on  any  subject  assigned,  or  addressed  to  some 
one  of  the  audience. 

-  1032.  In  addition  to  the  want  of  written  language,  the  wan^ 
dering  and  irregular  life  of  Savage  and  Barbarous  tribes,  is  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  progress  in  learning.  In 
Arithmetic,  many  tribes  cannot  count  beyond  ten;  and  none 
are  acquainted  with  mathematical  principles  or  rules.  They 
have  no  instruments  for  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  Astron-^ 
omy  pr^N at ural  Philosophy;  their  knowledge  is  here  limited 
io  the  stfirs  which  direct  their  wanderings,  and  the  indicationis 
of  the  weather  and  seasons,  in  which  they  oflen  exhibit  much 
observation  and  skill.  They  have  usually  no  communication 
with  distant  nations,  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  Geography 
and  General  History.  ... 

1033.  In  Half-Civilized  and  Civilized  nations,  we  find  in  the 
use  of  written  language  and  books,  the  only  adequate  means 
for  the  preservation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  its  state 
is  generally  proportioned  to  the  improvements  made  in  this 
respect.  , 

1034,  In  the  Half-Givilized  nations  o(M)rthem  iAfrtQa,  and 
Western  ^ia^  and  in  Hindopstar^,  ,bqok^  are  entirely  in  mana«- 
script^  written  on  rollsof  parchment,  or  sometimes  in  India  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  The  labor  of  months  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  single  copy  of  a  work.  Only  ^  small  number  therefore 
can  be  furnished— few  can  afford  the  expense — and  the  attain- 
ment and  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  slow  c^d  difficult 
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\OS6.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  BurmanSy  and  Siamese,  print 
books  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood ;  one  of  which  must  be 
prepared  for  each  page,  and  can  be  used  for  no  other.  This  in- 
vention renders  it  much  more  easy  to  multiply  copies  of  a  single 
-work ;  but  the  art  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  labor  and  diffi- 
culty of  publishing  new  works  is  so  great,  as  to  form  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 

1036.  Although  Half- Civilized  nations  are  much  advanced 
beyond  Savages  in  knowledge,  the  sciences  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  among  them.     ArxUimetic,  and  some  other  branches  of 
the  Mathematics  are  understood,  especially  in  Hindoostan ;  and 
the  invention  of  the  arithmetical  figures  is  ascribed  by  some  to 
the  Hindoos,  and  by  others  to  the  Arabians.     Astronomy  is  par- 
tially understood  in  China  and  Hindoostan;  but  is  chiefly  used 
for  astrological  purposes,  in  determining  the  time  when  the  state 
of  the  heavens  is  propitious  for  the  commencement  of  any  im- 
portant undertaking,  or  the  performance  of  a  ceremony. 

1037.  Arabia  was  distinguished  in  early  ages  as  the  seat 
and  source  of  science,  and  some  other  Half-Civilized  nations 
were  once  the  most  enlightened  in  the  world;  but  in  all 
these  countries,  the  improvements  and  discoveries  of  Civiliz- 
ed nations  are  either  unknown  or  disregarded,  and  know- 
ledge is  stationary. 

1038.  The  Hindoos,  Siamese,  and  Burmans,  have  a  large 
number  of  works  of  poetry,  theology,  and  jurisprudence,  some 
of  which  are  very  respectable  for  their  literary  character. 

1039.  Among  Civilized  nations,  the  progress  of  knowledge 
has  been  promoted  to  an  extent  almost  incalculable,  by  the  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  printing ;  and  to  this  in  a  great  measure, 
is  to  be  ascribed  their  superiority  in  learning  and  science.  In- 
stead of  the  blocks  of  the  Chinese,  movable  types,  cast  in  met- 
al, are  employed,  which  may  be  easily  composed  and  recom- 
posed  for  a  variety  of  pages  and  books  in  succession.  A  small 
collection  is  sufficient  to  print  any  number  of  works.  The  cop- 
ies may  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach 
of  a  large  part  of  the  community. 

Vky  the 'mveniion  of  Btereotype  plates,  or  metallic  blocks  cast  from  the  movable^ 
types,  standard  works  may  be  perpetuated  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  By  the 
still  later  invention  of  steam  presses,  a  thousand  copies  of  a  single  newspaper,  of 
other  sheet,  may  be  thrown  off  in  an  hour;  and  the  press  seems  to  rival  the  rapidi- 
ty of  speech.  lAthography,  or  the  art  of  printing  from  a  manuscript  written  on 
8tooe,i8  a  more  cheap  and  easy  means  df  diffusing  information  to  a  limited  extent, 
dnn  prioting  itself. 

1040.  Civilized  nations  are  not  less  advanced  in  knovfledge 
than  in  the  modes  of  communication.     By  means  of  written  and 
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printed  records,  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  eveiy  age  of  the 
world,  is  open  to  the  examination  of  the  learned.  The  iinnfkense 
collection  of  facts  from  all  countries  and  nations,  has  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  the  principles  of  science;  and  the  numerous  instru- 
ments devised,  extend  its  discoveries  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
senses.  The  Astronomer  explores  regions  of  space  which  oth- 
ers cannot  see.  The  Philosopher  and  the  Chemist,  carry  their 
researches  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  pores  of  master; 
and  the  most  subtle  fluids  are  subjected  to  the  examination  and 
control  of  man. 

1041.  The  comparative  state  of  knotoledge  in  Civilized  coun- 
tries depends  much  on  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment and  religion. 

1042.  In  absolute  govemmenls,  and  in  countries  where  the  dis- 
tinctions  of  rank  are  very  great,  the  common  people  are  usually 
degraded  and  deprived  of  freedom,  and  the  mass  of  the  nation 
are  involved  in  great  ignorance.  At  the  same  time,  learning  is 
oflen  patronised  by  the  government,  and  a  class  of  learned  men 
are  highly  distinguished.  This  is  the  fact  in  France,  Prussia, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  despotisms  of*Asialic  nations  are  eminently  prejudicial  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people ;  as  may  be  seen 
in  Turkey  .and  India. 

1043.  In  countries  where  there  is  less  distinction  of  rank, 
and  where  the  common  people  are  free,  knowledge  is  generally  dif- 
fused among  them;  as  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the 
United  States.  In  some  countries  of  this  character',  learning 
and  science  are  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  improvement ;  as 
in  Scotland. 

1 044.  The  religion  of  a  country  also  has  great  influence  on  the 
state  of  information ;  and  in  some  instances,  its  very  existence 
depends  on  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Thu^  most  systems  of 
Paganism,  even  that  of  the  Hindoos,  are  contradictory  to  the 
princi])lcs  of  science,  and  therefore  the  priests  forbid  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  knowledge,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  authority. 

1045.  The  spirit  of  Mahometanism  leads  its  disciples  to  fear, 
reject,  or  despise  the  knowledge  possessed  by  those  of  other  re- 
ligions :  and  hence  they  generally  make  no  advances  in  science. 

1046.  In  Catholic  countries,  the  progress  of  philosophy  and 
natural  science  has  been  checked  by  the  prevalence  of  super- 
stition. The  Italian  philosopher,  Galileo,  was  punished  for 
teaching  the  true  system  of  Astronomy. 

The  perusal  of  the  scriptures,  m  also  forbidden  to  the  people,  in 
most  Catholic  countries;  and  in  this  way,  one  of  the  most  impor 
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tant  sources  of  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to 
.Its  acquisition  are  taken  away.     The  same  prohibition  is  ex- 
tended to  a  large  number  of  other  books,  among  which  are  some 
a£  the  best  extant ;  because  they  are  supposed  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

1047.  In  Protestanf  countries  freedom  is  permitted  in  reli- 
gious opinions  and  inquiries.'  The  Bible  is  generally  circulated 
SLinong  the  people,  from  which  all  classes  learn  their  duties  and 
their  rights.  This  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  more  free 
institutions;  it  has  diminished  the  power  of  the  higher  classes 
over  the  lower ;  and  afforded  to  all,  the  motives  and  means  for 
improvement. 

1048.  From  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  civilized  counimes,  ivill  be  found  proportioned  to  the 
freedom  of  the  people.     It  is  greatest  where  the  government  is 
most  free,  and  where  the  Protestant  religion  prevails.     It  is  least 
where  the  freedom  of  the  people  is  abridged,  or  the  progress  of 
inquiry  prevented  by  the  restraints  of  superstition.    Those  coun- 
tries also  have  generally  made  the  greatest  advances  in  science, 
(other  things  being  equal,)  where  the  greatest  political  freedom 
has  been  enjoyed.     Evidence  of  these  facts  will  be  found  in 
comparing  England  with  Spain,  Sweden  with  Poland,  and  the 
United  States  with  Mexico. 

1049.  The  joint  influence  of  Itn  absolute  governttient  and  the 
Catholic  religion  has  prevented  the  advance  of  knowledge  in 
Atistria,  Poland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese colonies,  in  America.  Science  is  by  no  means  in  its  best 
state.  Many  of  the  opinions  of  a  former  age  are  retained;  the 
improvements  of  the  present  are  neglected;  and  little  progress 
is  made  or  attempted. 

Since  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  states  in  America  have 
become  independent,  great  exertions  have  been  made  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  education.  Their  progress  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  from  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  the 
poverty  of  the  governments,  and  the  want  of  competent  in- 
structers. 

1050.  Italy  is  celebrated  for  important  discoveries  and  litera- 
ry characters;  and  still  has  a  respectable  number  of  learned 
men;  but  at  present,  it  appears  to  contribute  little  to  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge.  It  is  certainly  not  advancing  with  the 
progress  of  the  age. 

1051.  Poland  and  Austria  were  formerly  respectable  for  their 
literature,  and  that  of  Austria  has  still  some  reputation.  But 
the  nobility  of  these  countries  too  generally  neglect  or  despise 
learning;   and  the  restraints  of  superstition,  and  a  despotic 
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goTemment,  prevent  its  progress^  among  the  people.  Nekhei 
Poland  nor  Austria,  can  be  considered  as  having  taken  rank 
among  scientific  nations. 

The  CaihoUc  slates  of  Germany  are  generally  far  below  the 
Protestant  states  around  them,  in  the  extent  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

1052.  Russia  was  in  a  state  of  barbarism  100  years  ago; 
but  the  late  emperors  have  invited  and  patronized  ^scientific  men 
from  other  countries.  All  the  sciences  of  other  nations  are 
now  understood  and  cultivated,  in  the  universities  and  principal 
towns ;  and  are  constantly  extending  through  the  empire.  This 
nation  seems  to  claim  a  higher  rank,  than  those  in  which  sci- 
ence is  stationary  or  declining,  although  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  grossly  ignorant. 

1053.  Among  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe,  J^ortoay  is 
excluded  from  the  class  of  scientific  nations,  in  some  measure 
by  its  situation,  which  imposes  on  the  people  an  unusual  amount 
of  labor  in  procuring  a  support. 

1054.  Denmark  and  the  JSetherlands  were  formerly  distin- 
guished in  science,  but  have  declined  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  general  prosperity.  They  appear  to  be  again  rising  to 
respectability. 

Sweden  has  been  distinguished  for  scientific  men,  especially 
in  the  branch  of  Natural  History. 

1055.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  world  is  more  eminent  for 
its  literature  and  science  than  Germany ;  and  probably  none  can 
boast  of  so  large  a  class  of  learned  men  and  authors.  They 
are  unrivalled  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  research- 
es in  Languages,  Geography,  Chronology,  and  Antiquities. 
Prussia  Proper  holds  a  high  rank,  both  for  its  literature  and 
science;  although  they  are  of  more  recent  origin  than  in  most 
parts  of  Germany. 

1056.  Great  Britain  and  France  haye  been  most  distinguish- 
ed, for  many  years,  in  scientific  discoveries;  and  they  yield 
to  no  country  except  Germany,  in  any  branch  of  learning. 

1057.  The  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  every  facility 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  the  ease  of  gaining  a 
support,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  political  and  religious  in- 
stitutions can  give.  Liberty  of  opinion  and  inquiry,  as  well  as 
of  speech,  is  unrestrained,  when  it  does  not  endanger  the  wel- 
fare of  society.  Except  in  the  unfortunate  and  degraded  class 
of  slaves,  there  are  no  distinctions  of  rank,  to  prevent  the  im- 
provement of  the  people.  In  most  states,  every  man  has  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  his  rulers,  and  is  induced  to  hcquire  informa- 
tion to  direct  his  choice.  The  way  to  office  is  open  to  all,  and 
education  secures  respectability. 
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The  means  of  knowledge  are  also  easily  accessible.  Books  are 
numerous;  and  newspapers  and  periodical  publications  abound, 
^wrbich  are  circulated  through  the  Post-Office,  to  every  part  of  the 
Union,  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  means  of  support  are  so  easily 
procured,  that  few  are  in  that  distressing  state  of  poverty,  which 
depresses  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community  in  Europe. 

The  constant  communication  which  is  maintained  with  Euro- 
pean nations,  puts  us  in  possession  of  all  their  most  valuable 
knowledge  and  recent  discoveries ;  which  soon  spread  through 
eyery  part  of  the  country.  But  the  state  of  society  and  wealth, 
Has  prevented  the  foundation  of  those  magnificent  libraries,  and 
public  institutions,  for  the  support  of  learned  men  and  the  prose- 
cution of  scientific  discoveries,  which  are  so  numerous  in  Eu- 
rope. While  knowledge  is  diffused  much  more  extensively 
among  the  people,  the  number  of  our  learned  men  is  far  less. 
Most  of  these  are  so  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  or  the 
active  employments  of  life,  as  to  leave  little  opportunity  for  the 
prosecution  of  literary  research,  or  scientific  discovery. 
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1058.  In  Half' Civilized  and  Civilized  coufUries  various  iruti" 
iuiions  are  established  for  the  difiusion  of  knowledge. 

Primary  Schxpols,  are  designed  to  give  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches — ^reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Acadt- 
mies,  Lycea  and  Gymnasia ,  furnish  instruction  in  the  languages, 
and  the  elements  of  Science ;  and  Colleges  pursue  the  same 
course  somewhat  farther. 

1059.  Univeraities  are  designed  to  furnish  a  complete  course 
of  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  science  and  learning ;  and 
their  character  of  course  varies,  with  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
the  country  where  they  are  found. 

Besides  these  instiintions,  there  are  others  devoted  to  particular 
branches — as  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools — and  the  Schools 
of  Medicine,  Theology  and  Law.  The  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  depends  chiefly  on  the  state  of  Primary  Schools. 

1060.  It  is  the  remark  of  an  European  writer  concerning  the 
Untied  States,  that,  ''  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  is 
better  educated,  than  the  bulk  of  any  European  community." 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  causes  before  mentioned, 
schools  also  are  numerous,  and  instruction  may  be  obtained  at 
an  expense  comparatively  small.  In  many  of  the  United  States 
provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  schools,  either  by 
the  appropriation  of  a  fund,  or  the  imposition  of  taxes. 


•  Education  iDcludes  instruction,  and  much  more  than  is  usual  in  our  sohoob. 
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1061.  T%e  Eastern,  or  ^ew-England  Stfttes,  are  pecttlwly 
favored  with  means  of  instruction  of  this  kind.  The  people  are 
thickly  settled  in  towns  and  villages.  Every  town  is  divic^sd  into 
districts,  each  of  which  is  obliged  to  support  a  school  during  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  the  year;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  native 
of  these  states,  who  cantiot  read  and  write.  Academies  are  also 
numerous;  and  the  private  classical higfaschools,  lae  frequented 
by  pupils  from  distant  states. 

1062.  Connedicui  has  a  fund  of  $1,900,000  for  the  support 
of  schools,  and  thus  distributes  to  the  people  a  greater  amount 
annually  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  than  they  pajfbr 
the  expenses  of  the  state  government.  ^ 

1063.  The  Middle  Staiea  have  been  subject  to  a  great  influx 
of  emigrants  from  Europe  of  the  laboring  class,  many  of  whom 
are  of  course  ignorant,  and  have  entailed  this  misfortune  upon 
their  families,  by  neglect.  The  state  of  instruction  is  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  New-England,  on  this  account.  The  prevalence 
of  the  Dutch  and  German  languages  in  some  parts  of  New- 
York,  New-Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  has  also  been  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  improvement  of  the  people. 

1064.  The  State  of  JVetr-  York  has  united  all  public  literary 
institutions  into  one  body,  under  the  nan^  of  the  University.  It 
has  a  fund  of  $1 ,600,000  for  the  support  of  commoa  schools,  un 
der  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  University;  and  in  I830y 
it  was  found  that  ail  the  children  received  instruction.  This 
state  has  a  distinct  fund  of  100,000  dollars,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature,  which  is  appropriated  to  colleges  and  acade- 
mies at  the  discretion  of  the  Regents. 

1065.  Pennsylvania^  ^ew-Jersey,  and  Delaware,  have  also 
made  some  provision  for  public  instruction. 

1066.  In  the  Southern  States,  the  people  generally  live  on  ex* 
tensive  plantations,  or  in  settlements  spread  over  a  large  tract, 
so  that  it  is  difEcult  for  a  sufficient  number  to  unite,  for  the  esr 
tablishmeut  ofinstitutions  for  literary  and  religious  instruction^ 
On  this  account  tl^  means  of  instruction  are  not  easily  pnocur- 
ed,  except  by  the  rich.  The  slaves  of  these  states  are  rarely 
taught,  even  to  read;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
considered  dangerous  to  give  them  any  instruction. 

1067.  Virginia  has  established  a  fund  of  more  than  a  million 
*of  dollars- for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  from  which  ^45,000  are 

annually  appropriated  to  common  schools.  Maryland,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina  also  make  some  provision  for  schools. 

1068.  The  Western  States  have  been  so  recently  settled,  and 
are  yet  so  thinly  populated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  and  sup- 
port the  means  of  instruction,  and  even  to  detain  competent 
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teaclters,  either  fiterary  or  religious.  In  most  of  these  states, 
however^  a  portion  of  land  has  generally  been  reserved  by  con- 
gress for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  A  fund  is  thtis  provided 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  employed  with 
the  diost  sali)itary  effect,  when  the  state  of  the  country  shall  ren- 
der the  sale  of  these  lands  advantageous.  In  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  >^th  of  each  township  is  devoted  to  schools, 
besides  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  colleges. 

1069.  Jimong  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  best  state  of  general 
instruction  is  found  in  the  northern  countries,  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland^    ,In  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Hanover,  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  parish 
schools,  resembling  those  of  New-England,  established  in  al- 
most every  tillage.     The  means  of  support  are  provided  by 
law;    and  the  poor  are  taught  gratuitously,  or  on  the  easiest 
terms.     In  Switzerland,  not  one  in  sixty  is  ignorant  of  writing, 
and   few,  comparatively,  in  any  of  these  countries.     In  the 
Netherlands,  the  system  is  not  carried  into  full  effect,  and  the 
state  of  instruction  is.  much  inferior  to  that  of  Scotland,  although 
conducted  oh  the  same  plan. .    Denmark  and  the  German  states 
have  itistiliUions  for  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  in  Norway 
and  the  Netherlands,  no  one  can  instruct  without  a  regular  li- 
cense. 

1070.  The  Protestant  States  of  Germany  are  distinguished 
fkouk  the  Catholic,  by  the  superior  instruction  of  the  people. 
Those  of  Saxony  and  the  Saxon  States,  and  Prussia,  are  most 
advanced,  and  resemble  the  nations  just  named.     In  Bavaria, 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges  have  been  multiplied  by  the 
last  and  present  reigning  sovereign,  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
are  carefully  instructed.     The  sovereigns  of  Wurtemherg,  Ban 
den,  and  JVoJisau,  have  also  paid  much  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  a  perceptible  improvement  is  taking  place 
m  these  ^ates.  •  In  Hesse  Cassei  none  but  the  sons  of  noblemen, 
counsellors,  and  other  officers,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  clergy- 
men, are  allowed  to  receive  a  learned  education.     Austria  was 
formerly  far  behind  the  north  of  Germany  in  regard  to  this 
subject;  but  the  government  have  established  schools,  and  ele- 
mentary instruction  is  now  generally  diffused. 

1071.  la  Iceland,  the  instruction  of  the  young  is  entirely  do- 
mestic; the  mother  teaches  reading,  and  the  father  writing  and 
arithmetic.  This  country  was  anciently  among  the  first  in  Eu- 
rope for  literature;  but  books  have  long  been  very  scarce 
amoBg  them.  They  are  highly  valued  however;  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  country  where  a  greater,  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
titots  are  accustomed  to  read  and  cdttect  information  from  books. 
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It  foTUM  the  occupation  and  amusement  of  the  long  nightd  of 
winter.  Travellers  have  been  surprised,  to  find  the  httmblest 
peasants  possessed  of  extensive  knowledge  in  history  and  clas- 
sical literature 

1073.  Although  England  is  highly  distinguished  for  its  schools 
of  science  and  literature,  it  ranks  below  the  countries  which 
have  been  mentioned,  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

In  some  countries,  not  more  than  one  half  or  one  third  of  the 
population  are  instructed.  A  system  of  schools  of  Mutual  Iii^ 
■tniction,  on  the  plan  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  has  been  establish- 
ed within  a  few  years,  which  promises  at  length  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  common  education  to  the  whole  community.  Sun- 
day schools  and  infant  schools,  have  also  been  extensively  estab- 
lished, which  will  greatly  aid  in  this  object.  In  Wales,  there  are 
not  schools  for  one  half  of  the  children.  In  the  whole  of  Cng- 
land,  there  are  schools  for  only  7  millions  of  the  people,  leaviii|( 
two  millions  destitute,  and  3  millions  with  only  the  instruction 
of  a  Sunday  school.     The  northern  counties  are  best  supplied. 

1073.  In  Ireland,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  involved  in  the 
grossest  ignorance.  In  some  parts,  not  one  in  500  receives  in- 
struction. A  larff  e  number  of  the  Irish  use  their  own  peculiar 
language,  in  which  there  are  few  books.  Even  the  bible  could 
not,  until  recently,  be  obtained  in  this  language  by  the  common 
people.  The  same  is  true  of  some  parts  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  of  many  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. One  of  the  strongest  motives  to  the  acquisition  of  know^ 
ledge  is  destroyed  by  the  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland,  who  pro- 
hibit the  people  from  reading  the  scriptures. 

1074.  In  France,  a  large  part  of  the  children  are  without  in- 
struction, and  several  millions  of  the  people  are  unable  to  read 
and  write.  Many  schools  and  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
teachers  have  been  established  of  late  years,  and  much  has 
been  done  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  18^, 
only  800,000  children  were  receiving  instruction  in  a  popula- 
tion of  28,000,000.  In  1833,  there  were  1,600,000  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  in  a  population  of  32,000,Q00. 

1075.  No  efficient  system  of  instructioh  for  the  poor  exists 
in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  southern  countries  oj  Europe ;  leav- 
ing more  than  half  the  population  of  this  enlightened  quarter 
of  the  world  without  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

1076.  In  Russia  and  Poland,  the  state  of  vassalage  or  slavery, 
in  which  a  large  part  of  the  population  are  involved,  leaves  no 
motive  or  opportunity  for  mental  improvement.  In  Russia, 
schools  have  long  existed  in  the  large  towns,  and  spread  a  feeble 
light  over  a  part  of  the  population;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Tillages  and  open  country,  are  almost  as  ignorant  as  thi^  savage 
tribes  of  Africa.  The  late  emperor  established  a  great  number 
of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  peasants,  but  their  effect 
is  not  yet  felt  to  any  important  degree. 

1077.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  there  has  been  no  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  until  recently.  ^  Schools  are 
generally  ill  conducted,  and. knowledge  at  a  low  ebb.  Portugal 
once  established  .the  system  of  Mutual  Instruction,  and  5,000 
pupils  were  taught  on  this  plan  in  1820.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  south  of  Italy,  are  in  a  state  little  better  than  the 
Spaniards ;  but  in  the  northern  parts,  there  is  much  more  infor- 
fnation  among  the  lower  classes,  and  they  partake  of  the  intel- 
ligence as  w3l  to  the  industry  of  their  Swiss  neighbors. 

1078.  in  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  colonies  in  South  Jlmeri*' 
ca  and  Mexico,  the  people  are  less  instructed  than  in  the  mother 
countries.  The  people^  are  grossly  ignorant,  and  schools  are 
almost  unknown.  Efforts  are  now  made  to  promote  education 
in  the  countries  which  have  become  independent,  and  Lancas- 
tbrian  schools  are  already  commenced  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Co- 
lombia. The  fornler  government  forbade  the  study  of  the  sci- 
ences to  the  Mestizoes,  and  all  others  except  the  children  of 
Spaniards. 

.  1079.  The  Greeks  of  Europeaii  Turkey  formerly  enjoyed  few 
advantages  for  instruction;  but  one  of  the  first  acts  of  their 
congress  was  to  establish  schools ;  others  have  been  formed  by 
foreign  aid.;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  knowledge 
will  be  generally  difiused  among  them. 

1080.  In  the  Mahometan  countries,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia, 
East  Persia,  and  Northern  Africa,  it  is  considered  very  impor- 
ti^nt  to  read  the  Koran.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
are  taught  to  read  and  write  the  Arabic  in  which  it  is  written; 
but  it  is  not  thought  neces^fliry  to  iihderstand  it,, and  the  lan- 
guage is  spoken  only  in  Arabia.  Hence  the  knowledge  which 
is  gained  is  small,  and  even  this  is  not  usually  extended  to  the 
lower  classes. 

There  is  usually  a  school  near  every  mosque,  oflen  founded 
by  charity  ;  and  instruction  is  every  where  given  by  the  moo- 

.  lahs,  or  priests. 

In  Persia,  great,  attention  is  paid  to  the  knowledge  of  man- 
ners, and  the  forms  wid  compliments  of  society. 
.  In  Cabul,  there  is  a  schoolmaster  in  almost  every  village, 
who  is  maintained  by  an  allotment  of  land,  and  a  small  contri- 
t>ution  from  his  scholars;  but  they  read  to  a  great  extent  with- 
9ut  understanding,  and  not  one  quarter  of  the  lower  classes  caii 
read  their  o'wn  language. 

21* 
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1061.  Tke  Makameian  Tartars  of  Eastern  Russia^  ^^1^  '^■ 
Biniilar  course,  and  one-fifth  of  the  people,  as  far  east  oi  Adlr^. 
chan,  are  able  to  read.  Among  the  Moors  of  the  Africac 
deserts,  the  children  are  taught  to  trace  the  letters  of  the  Koran 
in  the  sand,  thus  learning  to  read  and  write  at  the  same  time. 
The  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  Which  is  the  fundamental  p^ 
culiarity  of  the  British  schools,  has  long  been  practised  here. 

1082.  In  Hindoosian,  schools  are  numerous,  and  children  are 
taught  at  a  small  expense,  on  the  same  plan.  They  usaallj  be- 
gin at  five  years  pld  to  write  in  the  sand,  and  sifterwards  on 
palmetto  leaves  with  a  reed  peUt  A  niimber  of  schools  have  been 
established  by  Christian  Missionaries,  in  which  many  are  re- 
ceiving a  course  of  elementary  instruction,  together  with  moral 
and  religious  knowledge. 

1083.  In  China,  schools  are  established  in  almost  everv 
town  and  village,  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  are  taught 
to  read  and  write,  sufficiently  for  the  common  purposes  of 
business.  The  poor  have  no  other .  knowledge  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  follow  the  profession  of  their  fathers.  A  Chinese 
treatise  on  the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  styles  '  re- 
ligion, music,  archery,  horsemanship,  writing,  and  accounts,' 
the  essential  points  of  knowledge. 

1084.  The  Japanese  also  have  numerous  elementary  schools, 
and  appear  to  be  among  the  best  educated  people  of)  Asia.  Oym- 
nastic  exercises  are  taught ;  and  domestic  economy,  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  co.iintry^  are  de^m'ed  indispensable  to  a  good 
educa^on.  Almost  all  can  read  and  write.  Copies  of  the  laws, 
are  put  up  in  public  places,  so  that  all  may  become  familiar 
with  them. 

1085.  In  Siam  and  Burmahf  the  children  of  the  higher  classes 
are  placed  in  the  convents  of  the  Talapoins,  or  monks,  to  learn 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts;  and  are  taught  precepts  of  mo-, 
rality,  combined  with  lessons  in  the  practice  of  cunning  and 
fraud.     Many  of  the  lower  classes  are  also  taught  to  re^a<^ 

1086.  Java,  and  the  ^Asiatic  /s/ancts  generally,  ai:e  character- 
ized by  the  want  of  instruction  ;.  many  of  thp  chiefs,  even  in  this 
advanced  state  of  society,  being  unable  to  read  and  write.  The 
fierce,  barbarous  character  of  the  Malays  leads  to  a  similar  state 
of  things  among  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that 
among  the  Savage  and  Barbarous  nations  of  Australia,  Polyne- 
sia, Africa,  anq^merica,  instruction  in  the  use  of  bocks  is 
unknown.  Songs  and  tales  relating  to  fheir  history,  or  fables, 
are  the  only  subjects  of  intellectual  instruction. 

1087.  The  present  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  appears  anxious  to  dif- 
fuse kn  >wledge  among  the  higher  classes.     For  this  purpose 
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he  has  foimded  important  public  institutions,  lias  procured  £a-r 
l^opean  teachers,  and  provides  for  the  instruction  of  a  number 
of  youth. 

(II.)  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

1088.  Univer8iHe$  generally  furnish  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  Classi- 
cal Literature,  Mathematical  and  Natural  Science,  and  in  Law,  Theology,  and 
Medicine.  They  are  usually,  prorided  with  extensive  libraries,  philosophical  and 
efaemical  apparatusj  collections  of  minerals  and  anatomical  preparations,  and  bo- 
tanical gardens.: 

1089.  The  colleges  and  universities  of  Europe  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  rather  places  of  study  for  such  as  wish  to  acquire 
knowledge.  Scarcely  any  control  or  care  is  exercised  over  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  students,  and  their  efforts  are  chiefly  voluntary. 

1090.  In  the  universities  of  Germany^  the  whole  instruction  is  given  by  pro-  < 
fesBors  divided  into  four  faculties — Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy; 
the  last  including  ^U- subjects  not  comprised  m  the  three  pret^ding.  The  profes-* 
sons  are  appointed  by  government,  which  pays  them  a  regular  salary.  Each 
chooses  the  subject  of  his  lectures  from  the  braDches  of  his  own  feculty,  and  de*> 
livers  as  many  courses  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  students  attend  such  lectures  as 
they  please,  and  pay  a  small  fee  to  tlie  professor;  They  are  not  subject  to  any 
discipline  or  examination  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies. 

Degrees  are  given  only  to  such  as  undergo  a  public  exaoaination,  and  hold  tl 
disputation  on  such  subjects  as  they  choose,  with  the  learned  men  of  the  univer- 
ll^ty*  Dissipation  and  vice  unhappily  exist  to  a  great  extent,  alUiougfa  rigorous 
laws  ei^ist,  designed  to  guard  against  them.  Still  a  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents are  distinguished  for  their  intense  application  to  study. 

There  are  twenty-eight  universities  in  Germany.  Those  of  Gottingen,  Leipsicj 
Berlin,  and  Halle,  are  the  most  distinguished.  Vienna  and  Prague  are  the  best 
Catholic  Universities.  *  ^ 

1091.  In  the  GymngJkf  or  higher  schools  of  Germany,  a  thorough  course  of 
isetrucfion  ip  given,  wlM|,Mg^resembIes  that  of  American  Colleges. 

:.109S.  Most  of  the  uit^^Uk  of  Europe  are  conducted  on  the  plan  of  those 
vA  (^rmany.  ^, . ' '^ 

iforway  has  a  literary  institution  of  distinction  at  Christiana.  The  two  prin- 
cipal universities  of  Sweden  are  at  Upsal  and  Lund.  That  of  Upsal  is  celebrj^-l 
ted  for  the  learned  men  educated  in  it.  Tliere  are  also  twelve  gymnasia,  or  clas- 
sical schools  in  the  kingdom,  supported  by  government. 

Denmark  has  universities  at  Coperths^gen  and'Kiel.  Copenhagen  is  the  great 
oentre  of  literature  and  Science.  -Kiel  lias  a  celebrated  oliservaiory.  Tliere  is 
also  a  college  at  Odei>see;  and  50  classical  schools  ai'e  supported  by  the  crown. 

1093.  The  Netherlands  have  six  universities,  at  Leyden,^  Utrecht,  Groning- 
tti  Loevain,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  which  have  long  been  celebrated.  There  are 
also  seven  other  institutions,  called  Athene,  at  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  and  other 
'ATge  towns,  which  differ  from  universities  only  in  not  conferring  degrees. 

1094.  Prusiia  hai  six  unWersities-^t  Berlin,  Halle,  Bouu,  Konigsberg, 
fireslaip  and  Greifswald.  )  '      >    . 

-.;  Auatria,  has  universities  at  Prague,  Pest,  Lemjb^g,  Vienna,  and  Innspruck,; 
which  have  not  attained  a  high  rank ;  and  there  are  several  in  Austrian  Italy. 
Those  of  Vienna  and  Prague  are  the  principal. 

•  1096.  Switzerland  has  colleges  at  Be>ne,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  and  universi- 
ties at  Geneva  and  Basle,  l^he  university  at  Geneva  hks  been  very  celebrated  for' 
^  learned  men.  Switzerland  was  niso  the.  seat  of  the  celebrated  institution  of 
Pestelozsi,  and  still  is  of  that  of  Fellenberg,  in  Which  the  most  valuable  inipcoyet: 
meats  in  education  have  been  devised.  In  the  latter ,<  mechanical  and  agricultural 
employments  have  been  connected  with  literary  pursuits. 

1006.  In  Russia,  there  are  universities  at  Abo,  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Kie% 
iKoscow,  Wiina,  Dorpat,  Charkov,  and  Kazan,  in  which  the  sciences  are  welJ 
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laaglrt.  ThoM  of  Abo,  Potenbnrf ,  Kiev,  mad  Moscow,  are  the  fniaeipal.  l*ks 
ModMni  of  aeieBoe  ia  Roana  Imito  fenerally  faada  forei^[B««,  ^i^io  have  been  seat 
for,  or  patroniied  by  the  emperor.  ,.Peter$burg  contains  amimber  of  institadom 
for  naval,  military,  seieaUnc,  legal,  and  theological  education.  At  Odessa  \b  a 
college,  etubliahed  by  the  Gn%k  m^ichanta  of  that  city.  In  1820,  it  coatained 
860  youths,  who  were  instructed  in  the  Grisek  language,  and  in  all  brancbes  (^ 
•eience,  by  professors  of  theilr  owa  natioa. 

There  are  also  many  aettdemie^  ^nd  eoUegei  established  in  Russiai^for  siviagr 
a  fluperior  education ;  but  the  system  is  not  in  full  operation.  About  9000  young 
men  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  govenunent  in  1820,  and  a  degree  firom  a 
imiversity  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  many  public  offices. 

1097.  In  Italy,  there  are  universities  or  colleges  in  most  of  the  lar^  citiec — > 
Rome,  Naples,  Bologna,  Venice,  Florenoe,  Mantua,  Padua,  Parma,  Pavta,  G^oa^ 
Turin,  Mibin,  Palermo,  &c.  Bologna  is  among  the  first,  and  most  richly  fur«i 
vished  with  profesfora^  Some  of  thne  universities  are  rather ooUectiooft  of  scbooby 
intermediate  between  the  German  Universities  and  Gymnasia. 

1098.  Spain  has  fifteen  universities,  but  in  a  low  state:  tlie  principal  of  whi^ 
IS  at  Salamanca.  The  modern  improvements  in  science  are  not  taught.  LatiD» 
and  the  scholastic  logic  and  theology  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  the  |>rincipal 
subjects  of  attention.  The  univereities  of  Portugal,  at  Coimbra  and  Evora,  are 
in  a  similar  state. 

1099.  In  BrazUi  tliere  is  scarcely  the  appearance  of  literature  or  edueatioa.- 
The  institutions  of  the  SpanUh  coloniea  in  America  are  much  like  those  of.tbli 
mother  country,  except  that  the  practical  sciences,  important  ia  the  working  of 
liie  mines,  are  more  attended  to.  Santa-Fe  de  Bogota  has  a  university,  with  two 
well-endovred  colleges,  and  a  good  library.  Lima,  Quito,  Cai-accas,  Guamanga, 
and  Santiago  have  also  universities. 

-  Mexico  is  distingtiiiilied  for  its  ^'aluable  establishmenia  for  the  promoU<Mi  of 
teienoe.  A  university  has  recently  bebn  establitihed  at  Cordova,  in  JLa  Plata,  and 
a  college  at  Buenos  Ayres,  widi  a  state  library  of  20,000  volumes. 

1100.  In  JVaAce,  ail  ioMitntions  for  education  are  subject  to  a  lx>ard  of  officer*^ 
styled  the  University  of  France.  The  kingdom  i»  divided  into  26  territorial  di-. 
visions,  called  academies,  corresponding  to  llie  dfvi«ioiis  of  tlie  courts  of  appeal, 
ib  each  of  which  is  one  or  more  faculties.  Thifjil^  places  of  education  are  divided 
into  primary  and  secondary  schools,  lycea,  colleges,  &c. 

There  are  no  institutions  in  which  all  the  brunches  of  knowledge  are  taught; 
but  the  institutions  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Science,  are  separated.- 
Each  diocese  has  a  theologicafschool  of  three  professors.  Tliere  are  two  law- 
schools  of  five  professors,  and  five  medical  schouls  of  nine  profetssors.  The  prin- 
cipal are  at  Paris,  Montpelier,  and  Strasburg.  Tiiere  are  aldo  distinct  institu- 
tions for  the  matberaatical  sciences  and  literature.  All  thei<e  have  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees  in  their  own  departments. . 

4  1101.7^Atf  JLycea  and  Colleges  of  France,  r\ve  scliooU  of  science  and  classical 
literature,  like  the  German  gymnasia,  and  corresponding  very  nearly  to  our  col- 
leges in  their  induence<  Dancing  and  Music  are  among  the  branches  of  in- 
struction. 

./n  addition  to  these,  tliere  are  military  schooU — schools  for  the  blind — for  the 
deaf  and  dumb— fur  geography — for  the  oriental  languages — and  for  instructmn  in 
various  arts  important  to  the  public  service — the  building  of  bridges,  preserv^ion 
of  forests,  &o.  ,    .        , 

...  1102.  In  Scotland,  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the  roost  celebra-. 
ted  medical  schools  iu  the  world.  lustruciion  is  here  given,-  as  on  the  continent, 
entirely  by  lectures,  and  the  attendance  of  the  students  rs  voluntary,  l^he  Scotch 
unii>ersiti€s  at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews  have  more  resemblance 
to  American  Colleges;  but  only  six  or  seven  mouths  in  the  year  are  devoted  to 
instruction. 

Aberdeen  contains  two  distinct  Universities,  King's  College,  and  Marisdial 
College. 

.  Examinations,  as  well  as  lectures,  are  held  on  evjery  subject;  tlie  conducted 
(lie  students  ie  attended  to;  and  a  weekly  meeting'  held  for  account  and  censuio 
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'the  stodents  Ibrmerly  resided  tn  the  college  buildings,  and  lived  at  a  cominon  ta- 
jle;  bat  this  plan  ha!s  been  abandoned.  Degrees  are  given  on  examination,  after 
a  lull  coarse  of  study. 

^  The  Divinity  Scliool  of  Aberdeen,  is  formed  of  professors  from  botli  universi- 
ties.    The  coarse  continues  four  years. 

1103.  The  Uhiv^rdtiea  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  England,  have  scarcely 
any  resemblance  to  our  colleges  and  universities.  They  have  been  described  by 
an  intelligent  traveller  as  "  collections  of  funds  and  buildings,  libraries  and  learned 
men,  designed  in  various  ways  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  science."  Each  uni* 
versity  consists  of  a  number  of  colleges,  endowed  with  funds  for  the  support  of 
fellows  and  scholars,  and  the  distrilHition  of  prizes.  They  are  conducted  on  dif- 
ferent principles,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  douors.  There  is  a  fcnrmal 
Course  of  public  instruction,  by  lecturer  on  science,  and  examinations  in  classical 
and  mathematical  learning;  but  these  are  little  attended  to  by  the  students  and 
produce  little  efllect.  Degrees  are  given,  of  course,  after  four  years,  residence} 
and  to  noblemen  after  two  years,  without  examination. 

Afanoet  all  the  knowledge  acquired  in  these  institutions,  is  by  voluntary  study 
under  the  direction  of  the  tutors,  in  private  lessons.     The  students  are  stiiuulated 
in  their  pursuits  by  the  establishment  of  honorary  distinctions  and  prizes,  and  an* 
nnities  for  the  support  of  scholars  and  fellows,  which  are  distributed  to  those  who 
hold  the  highest  rank  at  an  examination.     The  fellows  receive  a  support  at  the 
oniversity  for  life,  with  the  expectation  that  tliey  will  devote  their  time  to  scientific 
and  literal^  pursuits.     The  libraries  of  these  universities  are  very  lar^  and  vain* 
^le.^    The  number  of  learned  men  is  very  great.     Th^  course  of  medical  instruc- 
tion  is  defective.     London  has  long  had  medical  schools  which  rival  that  of  Edin- 
borgh.     King's  College  and  the  Liondon  University,  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished there. 

Oxford  is  the  most  ancient  of  tlie  universities.  It  now  contains  20  colleges, 
and  8  halls,  many  of  them  remarkable  for  beauty  or  grandeur;  and  maintains 
about  1100  officers,  fellows,  and  students,  besides  accommodating  a  large  number 
^ho  support  themselves. 

Cambridge  contains  13  colleges  and  4  halls,  not  less  magnificent  than  those  of 
Oxford ;  and  supports  1300  officers,  fellows,  and  students. 

1104.  fn  the  universities  and  Colleges  of  the  United  iSta/es,  a  collection  of 
buildings  is  asually  erected,  in  which  the  students  reside,  and  live  at  a  common 
table.  They  are  m  other  respects  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  colleges  of  Scot*> 
land ;  bot  several  of  them  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study.  Instruction  is 
generally  continued  through  the  year,  with  short  vacations. 
^  The  students  are  superuitended  and  taught  by  a  number  of  professors,  who  de- 
liver lectures  on  particular  branches ;  and  tutors,  who  direct  tlieir  studies  more 
particularly,  and  examine  them  in  their  daily  lessons.  It  is  also  considered  tlieir 
duty  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  exercise  a  paternal 
care  in  forming  their  character.  The  course  of  study  is  usually  four  years ;  and 
d^rees  are  conferred  on  examination,  after  a  full  course  of  instruction, 

1105.  New-England  is  more  amply  supplied  with  coilet^es  than  other  parts  of 
tiM  Union,  and  receives  a  great  number  of  students  from  other  states. 

1106.  Maine  lias  a  flourishing  literary  institutiou  and  medical  school,  styled 
Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  and  another  at  fVaterville. 

1107.  In  New-Hampshire  is  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover.  It  was  oris- 
inally  founded  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth ;  but  is  now  similar  to  other  coi*> 
leges  in  its  organization.     It  has  a  medical  school  connected  with  it. 

1108.  VermoiU  has  an  institution  styled  the  University  of  Vermont,  atBur«- 
lin^on,  which  is  patronized  by  the  state;  and  a  college  ut  Middlebury*  syppprtod 
entirely  by  private  bounty.  At  Castleton  a  medical  school  has  recentry  been  es- 
tablished, connected  with  M iddiebury  College. 

1109.  In  Massachusetts  is  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge,  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States.  It  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  extent  of  its  funds,  library,  and  means 
nf  ^  instruction,  and  the  number  of  its  professors.  A  theological  school  at  Cam- 
Widge,  and  a  medical  school  in  Boston  are  connected  with  it.     This  state  abo  has 

,  called  fVilliams*  College,  at  Williamstown ;  and  another  at  Amh^st. 
"re  Coonty,  is  a  medical  institation  connected  with  Williams'  College. 
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1110.  In  Conneetieut  is  Yale  ColUge  at  NewHttven,  which  was  ne^  fa 
Har%*ard  ia  the  period  of  its  foundatioo,  aad  it  oDe  of  the  first  in  the  Uaited  States. 
It  iia.s  very  limited  fiinds,  but  an  extensive  apparatus  for  chemical  and  f^ikwo- 
phical  iofltniction ;  and  the  fineft  cabinet  of  mi  aerals  iu  the  United  States.  A  med- 
leal  colk'jre,  a  theological,  and  a  law  school,  are  connected  with  it.  At  Hartlbrd 
is  fVashington  Couegtj  an  institution  recently  establiriied,  and  at  Miildletawn 
tlie  tVesltyan  Umversity.     lAiel^/ield  has  a  law  school  of  celebrity. 

1111.  Rhode  leland  has  an  institution  at  Providence,  called  Brawn  Univer- 
eity,  in  which  a  course  of  medical  instruction  is  given. 

1112.  The  Middle  States  have  a  mimbw  of  flourishing  literary  institutions. 

1113.  New  York  has  4  colleges.  Columbia  College^  in  dlie  City  of  New  York, 
wan  tlie  sixth  established  in  the  United  States.  There  is  also  a  celebrated  medi- 
«*al  indtitiition  in  this  city;  and  a  law  school,  connected  with  Columbia  College. 
Union  ColUge  at  Schenectady  is  a  valuable  institution,  which  has  a.  fine  collection 
ol'  buildings,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  Ham- 
ilton College,  at  Clinton  near  Utica,  is  of  recent  origin,  but  lias  advanced  rap- 
idly  to  a  flourishing  state.     Geneva  College  is  a  recent  Episcopal  institution. 

1111.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;at  Philadelphia,  ij 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  course  of  medical  instruction.  Dickinson  Qif liege, 
at  Carlisle,  was  one  of  the  early  institutions  of  the  country.  Allegany  College 
at  Mt^dville;  the  WeUtem  University  at  Pittsburgh;  Jefferson  College^^t 
Canonsburgh,  18  miles  from  Pittsburgh;  Washington  College,  not  far  from  ity 
Madison  College  at  Uniontown,  and  Bristol  College  at  Bristol,  are  more 
recent  establishments,  but  have  a  respectable  number  of  students. 

1115.  Nevo  Jersey  has  a  flourishing  college  at  Princeton  styled  Nasscnt  Hallf 
and  another  at  New-Brunmeiek.  The  former  was  among  the  earliest  iustitu- 
tions  of  our  counUry,  and  has  produced  some  of  our  most  celebrated  men. 

1116.  The  Southern  States  are  not  so  well  provided  with  literary  institutions, 
and  a  large  number  of  their  youth  are  educated  in  the  Northern  States. 

1117.  Maryland  has  distniguished  schools  of  medicine  and  law,  and  a  Catholic 
College  at  Baltimore,  and  a  college  at  Annapolis,  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  a  Catholic  College  at  Georgetown;  and  a  Baptist  institution, called  the  Colum- 
bian College,  has  recently  been  founded  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

1118.  Virginia  has  established  a  university  for  the  state  at  Charlottesville,  with 
ample  funds,  to  which  $15,000  are  annually  appropriated.  Extensive  and  elegant 
buildings  have  been  erected,  comprising  104  dormitories  for  students,  with  5  ho« 
tels,  or  boarding  houses,  and  several  houses  for  the  professors.  At  Williamsburg  is 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  f<>unded  in  the  reigrfof  tliose  sovereigns ;  which 
at  one  period  had  nearly  fallen  to  decay,  but  is  now  revived.  At  Lexington,  in 
Rockbridge  County,  is  tVashington  College,  partially  endowed  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. Hampden  Sidney  Cdllege  is  a  flourisiiing  college  in  Prince  Edward 
County. 

,    1119.  North  Carolina  has  a  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  liberally  pat- 
iTtnized,  and  rapidly  advancing  in  usefulness  and  res|)ectabiiity. 

1120.  South  Carolina  has  a  University  at  Columbia,  which  ia  richly  .en- 
dowed from  the  public  funds;  and  a  college  and  medical  sdiool  at  Charleston, 
At  Beaufort  a  college  has  been  chartered. 

1121.  The  University  of  Georgia  consists  of  a  well  endowed  college,  called 
Franklin  College,  at  Athens,  and  a  number  of  academies  or  preparatory  scliools, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  established  in  each  county,  under  the  direction  of  a  body, 
styled  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

1122.  In  the  Western  States,  a  number  of  colleges  have  been  founded  on  the 
appropriation  of  land  made  By  Congress;  but  several  have  not  gone  into  opera- 
tion ;  and  others  have  not  risen  above  the  rank  of  respectable  academies. 

1123.  In  Mississippi,  is  Jefferson  College,  at  M^shington  near  Natches,  in 
which  the  course  of  studv  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.     (See  1129.) 

.  1124.  Tennessee  lias  colleges  at  Crreenville  and  Knoxville  in  East  Tennes- 
see, and  Nashville  in  West  Tennessee.  Another  college  is  chartered  in  East 
T^nessee  at  Washington.  .... 

1126.  Kentucky  has  colleges  at  Danville^  Augusta,  FHnceton  and  Cfeo*%^ 
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F  Ipum;  a;nd  at  Bardztown^  a  CathoHc  institation.  At  Lexington  is  a  ilouriahing 
oniTersity,  styled  the  Trannylvania  Univernty,  which  comprises  a  law  school 
and  a  medical  institution.     It  holds  the  firet  rank  among  the  Western  institutions. 

1126.  In  Ohio,  is  the  ^inctnnati  University,  at  Cincinnati,  which  has  a  med- 
ical school,  and  a  respectable  literary  institution.  At  Athena  and  Oxford  also, 
colleges  are  in  operation ;  and  at  Hudson,  the  Weatem  Reserve  College.  Ken' 
yon  College  at  Gambler,  is  an  Episcopal  institution,  richly  endowed. 

Colleges  have  also  been  founded  at  Bloomington  in  Indiana,  Jacksonville  in 
Illinois,  7\isealoosa  in  Alabama,  and  Jackson  and  iVieto-Or/€an«,  in  Louisiana. 

1127.  Besides  these  colleges  there  are  numerous  classical  and  scientific  school* 
of  a  higher  order  in  the  United  States,  usually  termed  academies.  But  the 
course  of  instruction  is  by  ne  means  so  extensive  and  minute  as  in  European  gym- 
nasia. A  few  are  established  upon  funds  bestowed  by  private  donors,  and  in 
some  states  they  are  supported  by  law;  but  tliey  are  generally  dependent  on  the 
immediate  contributions  of  individuals,  and  the  fees  of  tuition. 

1128.  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  several  years,  at  Hartford,  (Conn.)  New- York,  Canajoharie, 
(N.  Y.),  and  Philadelphia ;  and  two  have  been  commenced  in  the  Western  States. 

1129.  Among  the  most  distinguished  scientific  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Dn  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  said  to 
rival  or  surpass  the  best  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  A  very  thorough 
course  of  instruction  is  given  in  tlie  natural  sciences,  and  especially  the  mathe- 
matics, including  the  highest  branches,  in  their  application  to  the  mililaryart.the 
French  language,  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  My  students,  supported  by  the  United  States,  each 
fi>r  five  years.     They  reside  in  a  large  building,  live  at  a  common  table,  and  are 
continually  subject  to  military  discipline.     They  are  daily  exercised  by  companies, 
in  military  manoouvres ;  and  are  encamped  at  least  three  months  in  the  year 
Each  in  his  turn,  has  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  duties  of  a  common  soldier, 
and  of  every  grade  of  office.     Those  who  finish  the  course  of  fii'c  years,  are  con- 
sidered candidates  for  vacancies  which  may  occur  among  the  officers  of  the  army. 
1130.  We  find  institutions  termed  universities  and  colleges  amon^  the  3f a Ao- 
f^etan  and  other  Half- Civilized  nations;  but  we  know  httle  of  their  plan  of 
iQstmction.     In  these  countries,  science  of  course  is  not  taught,  l)ecause  it  is  not 
known;  and  scarcely  any  thing  is  acquired  beyond  a  knowledge  of  their  religion 
and  laws.     Among  the  Persians,  who  are  among  the  most  learned  people  in  the 
^*t,  philosophy  and  metaphysics  are  also  taught,  and  poetry  is  cultivated. 

1181.  Arabta  has  two  celebrated  Academieii  of  a  higher  order,  in  the  province 
of  Yemen,  one  at  Zebid  and  the  other  at  Damar,  and  colleges  in  other  cities.  In 
Turkey  and  Persia,  a  roadresse,  or  college,  is  usually  connected  with  every 
mosque,  superintended  by  the  priests.  The  principal  colleges  in  Turkey,  are 
connected  with  the  mosques  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople. 

1132.  T%e  Mahometan  Tartars  of  Russia  have  academies  at  Kazan,  Tobolsk, 
And  Astrachan.  Bucharia  has  several  colleges  prepared  for  students,  one  of  which, 
designed  for  Mahometanj)riests,  has  800  aimrtments.  Samarcand  was  a  seat  of 
science  i^i  ancient  times,  and  is  now  resorted  to  from  ail  quarters,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of.Malinm^tan  learning.     Peshawer,  in  Cabul,  also  has  a  public  seminary. 

1133.  IHbet,  China,  and  Farther  India,  have  tlicir  places  of  education  of  a 
Wgher  order;  but  little  is  known  of  diem. 

1134.  In  Hindoostan,  the  Brahmin's  form  the  literary  class  of  the  community. 
They  huve  a  number  of  schools  for  instruction  in  their  mythology  and  literature, 
of  which  Benares  is  the  most  celebrated. 

1135.  Literary  institutions  have  been  ttMlished  in  Hindoostan  by  the 
British  goi^ernment.  At  Fort  IVifliamyxn  Calcutta,  there  is  a  college  for  the 
fducation  of  young  men  designed  for  the  tervice  of  »he  East  India  Company.  It 
M  chiefly  devoted  to  the  languages,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  Hindoos. 

In  Poonah,  another  college  has  l^en  instituted  under  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
trniDent,  for  the  preservation  of  Hindoo  literature,  and  the  education  of  young 
B>en  of  the  Brahmin  cast,  in  the  learning  of  India.  Ten  native  professorial  e  ap- 
pointed. All  young  men  of  respectability  are  allowed  to  attend  gratis,  and  the 
Covernmeot  partially  maintain  100  students,  in  each  branch  of  study. 
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1196.  Sevtnil  institntions  have  abo  been  (bmided  in  India,  by  the  beneyoleaoe 
of  Christian  individuals  and  aocieties.  At  Benares  is  an  institution  like  that  of 
Poonab,  founded  by  the  benevolenoe  of  an  English  gentleman.  It  contains  oearljr 
IQOO  students,  from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  most  of  whom  receive  a  partial  support 
irom  the  funds.    The  course  of  study  embraces  twelve  years. 

At  Cotym,  in  the  country  of  the  Syrian  Christians  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  col- 
lege has  been  established  by  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  (or  tlie  edu- 
cation of  the  Syrian  priests,  with  a  system  of  preparatory  schools.  At  BaiHeottm 
in  Ceylon,  is  an  American  Mission  College. 

1137.  In  Egypt,  the  present  Bashaw  has  established  a  Military  School,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  700  pupils  are  now  receiving  elementary  instruction ;  90  are  study- 
ing the  Italian  language,  aud  30  are  attending  to  a  course  of  medicine  under  the 
direction  <^  foreign  teachers.  The  Bashaw  has  also  sent  a  number  of  youag 
Egyptians  to  receive  an  education  in  France  and  England. 

1188.  The  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  have  a  number  o{  itutiiuiions  ex- 
ehuioely  devoted  to  the  education  of  clergymen. 

The  principal  establishments  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain,  are  at  Homerton, 
Stepney,  and  Bristol,  in  England,  for  Congregationalists  or  Independents;  at 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  for  Presbyterians;  and  at  Maynooth,  in  Ire- 
land, for  Catholics.  In  Catholic  countrieaf  every  monastery  contains  a  classical 
and  theolocical  school;  and  several  of  this  kind  exist  in  the  United  States. 

1139.  Trie  following  tables  present  an  account  of  the  Theological  Institutions, 
Universities,  and  Colleges,  in  the  United  States. 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 


Hitgor  Theological  Samiuarj, 
Theological  Samiuarr, 
Thalogical  School, 
Theological  Iniiitatioa, 
Tbeological  InetituM, 
Theolocical  Dep.  Yaia  College, 
Theol.  Ilia.  Epiecopal  Church, 
Theol.  Semioarj  of  Auburn, 
Haroilton  Lit.  eiid  The.  loatitnle, 
HartwicJt  Semiuarr, 
Theol.  Sem.  Ou.  Ref.  Church, 
Theol.  Bern,  t  r.  Church  U.  S. 
Seiuinarj  Lath.  Church  U.  8. 
Otrmaa  Reformed, 
Weat.  Theolneiral  Semioarj, 
Tlieological  School, 
EpiMOpal  Theological  Schl.  Ym. 
Utiioii  Theologicar  Seminnry, 
Southern  Theological  Seminary, 
Theological  Seminary, 
Furman  Theological  Saminary, 
South  Weat  Theol.  Seminary, 
Lane  Seminary, 


Bangor,  Maine, 
Andover,  Maaa. 
Camhridga,  •• 
Newtoo,       •* 
Eaat  Windsor,  Ct. 
New  HaTen,       " 
NewYorli,  N.Y. 
Aubam,  " 

ilamilton,  " 
Hanwick,  •• 
New  Bninawick,  N.  J. 

rincetoo,  " 

Oeftyaburg,  I'a. 
York,       '      " 
Alleghany  T.  <' 
Near  Aiex»n<lria,  D.  C. 
Fairfax  County,  Va. 
Pr.  VA.  County,     " 
Colombia,    S.  C. 
Lexingtint,      " 
igh  I  ilia,     ** 
Maryrille,  Tenii. 
Ciacinituli,  Uhio. 


Denomination  V 

Profeaaors. 

StudenU. 

Libraries,  i 

Coog. 

a 

6 

9,000 

/ 

Coi,g. 

5 

138 

11.000 

Cong.  Uoil. 

3 

86 

•           1 

BapUat, 

8 

63 

1.800 

i 

Con(. 

4 

Cong. 

3 

m 

Epiacopal, 

6 

6S 

3,8W 

'  reabyterian, 

3 

64 

4,000 

Baptiat, 

4  . 

88 

9.850 

Lutheran, 

S 

9 

1,000 

Dutch  Ref. 

s 

94 

Preabyterian, 

3 

119 

C.500 

Byatif.  La. 
Ger.  Ref.  Ch. 

9 

90 

7,<III0 

3 

90 

reabyterian. 

9 

99 

4.000 

Rpiaco|jal, 

90 

9,000 

Epiacopal, 

9 

39 

3,000 

Presbyterinn, 

9 

60 

4,000 

I'reabyteriaa, 

8 

91 

l,80tt    j 

r.uthuran, 

9 

1 

1 

Baptiat, 

9 

].noo 

reabyterian, 

1 

99 

0,000 

'reabyterian, 

3 

49 

Total, 

62 

873 

60.730 
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Main  Medical  School, 

New  Hampahirc  Me<bcal  School, 

Vermont  Medical  School,  Univeraity  Vermont, 

Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine, 

Maaaachuaetta  Medical  School,  Harrard  Univeraity, 

Berkshire  Medical  Inatitution,  Williaroa'  College, 

Mc<lical  School,  Yale  College, 

College  Fhyaiciana  aud  Burgeona,  N.  Y. 

College  Phyaiciana  and  Surgeona,  WeMem  Diatrict, 

Medical  Department,  JefTeraoii  College, 

Medical  Department,  Uni«eiaity  i  eiinavlTania, 

Medical  Department,  UoiTerally  Alaryland, 

Waahington  Medical  Collegr, 

Medical  Department,  Colombian  Cnlle^e, 

Medical  Department,  Univeniity,  Virginia, 

Medical  College,  State  of  S.  C. 

Medical  Collen,  of  S.  C. 

South  School  Practical  Medicine, 

Medical  College  of  Georgia, 

Medical  Collem,  Tranaylrania  Uuiveraity, 

LouiiTille  Medical  College, 

MMiical  College  of  Ohio, 


Bninawick, 
ManuTer, 
Rnrlinctoo, 
C'aatletjii,  Vermont, 
Baaton, 

litlafieUI,  Maaa. 
New  I'aven,  Conn. 
New  York, 
Fairfield, 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Baltimore, 
<i 

Wa«h!ni;ton,  O. 

CharloltesTille, 

Charleaion, 
II 

••      a.  c. 

Aufuata, 
I^xinytou,  Ky. 
LoMiaville,     ** 
Cinciuuati, 


C. 


There  are  Utv  Schoola  at  Ombrtdge,  Maaa.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
..amsburg,  Staunton,  and  Charlottearille,  Va.,  Lexlugtoo,  Ky.,  aud  CiaciuuaU,  Ohio 
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t  THE   DHITID  STATU. 


^The  niiiAbar  oTUDilenti  betDDgiiig  la  tbs  Collevea,  cotuiitt  of  VHDtlteMlD«> 
-AT KB  only;  and  it  exchidei  kIb,  ncdical,  iheolDgial,  and  law  iliideata.  Tfc* 
number  of  inKruclorB  in«iiliDKd,  doea  OQt  include  Llie  praidenu.  In  ibe  colinui 
of  deuomiDatiani  to  which  ihe  Coikgea  belong,  IboM  which  are  not  marked,  are 
rally  luppined  lo  be  either  Congregational  or  Preabytorian.  The  grei 
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COMPARATIVE  STATE  OF  INSTRUCTIOFT. 


COKPAKATITX  TkVhtt  Of  THX   IIUM^KR  OF  St17D$FTB  IN  THK  U9ITX9 

States  with  that  ot  the  Coumtries  of  Eitrope  as  estimated 
Iff  1881. 

^^^mtk§jHuri€anJlmtmUtf  Ed9eati»m  and  fiutruetwHf  Mitimeted  bf  W,  C.  Woodhrid^^ 

Fol,  II.  Pag9  333. 

The  BoiDber  of  Aeadtwneal  Suidento  in  the  United  States  is  bere  estimated  tt 
M76;  Theological  Students,  663;  Legal,  888;  Medical,  not  far  ffom  2,000. 
Thev  belong  to  the  fle^eral  States  as  bere  apportioned.  The  Medical  and  Legal 
Students  are  divided  among  the  various  States  according  to  their  respective  poi>> 
ulation. 

^iii«rteaii  State*.  JEurop»€m  Countria. 


No.  of 

l^purtkn 

No.  of  1    Piouortioo 

Stud'u. 

lo  InJnbiUnU. 

So0tlani1 

Stad'tB. 

to  lahabi'U. 

3,249 

683 

Massachusetts 

770 

1 

792 

Baden 

1,399 

816 

Connecticut 

827 

1 

960 

Saxony 

1,360 

li040 

England 

10,549 

1,182 

New  Hampshire 

241 

1 

1,118 

Hanover 

1,203 

1,303 

Bavaria 

2,593 

1,312 

Tuscany 

909 

1,402 

Spain 

9,867 

1,414 

Prussia 

6,236 

1,470 

Vermont 

186 

1,609 

Maine 

288 

1,611 

New  Jersey 

198 

1,661 

Wurtembertf 
Norway  and  Sweden 

887 

1 

1,^1 

South  Carolina 

825 

1,789 

2,687 

1 

1,732 

Portugal 

1,604 

1 

1,879 

Pennsylvania 
New  York 

688 

1,928 

986 

1,940 

, 

Rhode  Island 

SO 

1,944 

Netherlands 

2,998 

1 

1,979 

Sardinia 

1,722 

1 

2,420 

Maryland 

176 

2,664 

1 

Virginia 

467 

2,650 

Switzerland 

767 

1 

tfi65 

Kentucky 

249 

2,766 

Georgia 

178 

2,986 

Miesiasippi 

45 

8,040 

NortJi  Qurolina 

288 

3,170 

Tennessee 

211 

8,246 

' 

Ohio 

285 

8,290 

Louisiana 

46 

8,335 

Delaware 

23 

8,336 

Denmark 

578 

1 

3,842 

Alabama 

84 

3,684 

Sicily  and  Naples 

2,065 

1 

3,690 

t 

Austria 

8,584 

1 

3,786 

Missouri 

28 

5,008 

/ 

Indiana 

66 

6,101 

France 

6,196 

1 

5,140 

Illinois 

28 

5,624 

- 

Ireland 

1,254 

1 

6,767 

Russia 

3,626  1  1 

15,455 

Sectiani  of  the 

United  States.                   European  Cw 

untriee.                | 

Eastern  States 

1,748 

1 

1,118 

England 

10,549 

1 

1,182 

Middle  States 

1,996 

1 

1,844 

Portugal 

1,604 

1 

1,879 

Soutliern  States 

1.4?5 

1 

2,612 

Switzerland 

767 

1 

2.666 

Western  States 

957 

1 

3,516 

Naples  and  Sicily 

2,065 

1 

8,690 

Whole  United  St.  1 

6.1861  1  1  2,078  II  Western  Europe            j 

69,6341 

11 

2,2851 

IN  £UROPE  AND  THl  UN|TBi)  STATES,  21S(c) 


tn  reviewinff  this  table,  \ft  shall  perceive,  that  in  ^kjccnrcbinoe  lyitk  an  opinion 
oAen  expreflsed,  Scotland  gives  more  of  her  y9uth  a  collesiate  education  ^ttau  any^ 
<»cher  country  in  tlie  world.     Baden,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  fkll  little 
«lBort  of  this  standard;  and  these  are  the  only  countries  in  the  world,  according 
to  tfaese  estimates,  which  liave  one  collegiate  pupil  for  less  tlian  1,00(^  inhabitant*. 
JNewr  Hampshire,  according  to  tlie  calculation  of  the  American  Quarterly  j^gi*' 
ter,  is  the  only  American  State  besides,  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  for 
l.^SM|0;   wlii,leln  Europe,  Saxony,  England,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Tuscany,  Spain, 
^o<l  Rassia,  all  liave  a  proportion  greater  than  this.     It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
bow^ever,  that  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Spain  furnish  nothing  which 
Reserves  to  be  called,  a  truly  liberal  education.     Vermont,  JVIaine,  New  Jersey, 
^onth  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,  composing  all  the 
£astorn  and  three  of  the  Middle  States,  and  one  of  the  Soutliern,  have  one  stu- 
idletit  for  less  than -2,000  inhabitants,  in  which  they  are  rivalled  by  Wurtemberg, 
3'Mreden,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands^     Most  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  iiave  from  2,090  to  4,000  inhabitants  to  a  stndent.     in  this  proportion, 
tlie  highest  compare  with  Switzerland,  and  the  rest  with  Dennaark,  Naples  and 
Austria^     The  most  recent  Western  States  have  only  one  to  every  5,000  inhabit- 
mnt*^  and  still  are  placed  on  a  level  with  France  i^nd  Ireland.     Russia,  stands 
«ilone  among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  ^oiid,  and  only  gives  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  one  person  in  15,000  of  her  population;. 

As  a  mass,  it  would  appear  that  the  Eastern  ^  States  provide  the  advatktages  of 
A  collegiate  education,  such  as  tiiey  are  in  the  Cnited  States,  for  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  population  than  England,  or  any  European  countries  except  Scot- 
land, Baden,  and  Saxony.  The  Middle  States  are  as  well  provided  as  Wurtem- 
berg, Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Southern  States  will  compare  with 
Switzerland  in  this  respect;  and  the  Western  States,  with  all  their  destitution, 
are  as  well  supplied  with  liberally  educated  men,  so  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, as  Denmark  and  Austria. 

The  comparative  state  of  Common  School  Instruction  is  v6ry  different  from 
that  of  Collegiate  Instruction.  In  this,  the  United  States  have  the  pre-eminence, 
whether  we  compare  them  with  the  mass  of  European  countries,  or  select  indi- 
'vidual  examples.  Tlie  Edinburgh  Review  admitted  many  years  since,  that '  The 
f^reat  body  6f  the  American  people  is  better  educated  (instructed)  than  the  mass 
of  any  European  community.* 

The  following  table  derived  from  the  best  sources,  shows  the  proportion  of 
cbfldren  who  receive  Common  School  Instruction  to  the  whole  population,  in 
several  European  countries,  and  in  several  of  the  United  States,  and  furnishes 
■atd^tistical  evidence  of  tlie  truth  of  this-,  remark. 

Proportion  of  Pupils  in  Common  Schools  to  tht  whole  Population. 


Pupil. 
Wurtemberg  1     to 

Canton  Vaud,  Switzerland  I     to 


Bavaria 

PrtiMia 

Netherlands 

Scotland 

Austria 

Slngland 

France 

Ireland 

Portugal 

Rossia 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Inhab. 

6 

6.6 

7 

7 

9.7 
10 
13 
15.S 
17.6 
18 
88 
S67 


New  York 

Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Coimecticut 
mated 


Pupil.     Inhab. 
1    to      3.9 


etts,  Maine,    f 
!Cticut,  esti-    >    1    to 


All  New  England,  at 
least 


I 


1    to 


Pennsylvania,  N.  Jersey      1    to      8 
Illinois  1     to    18 

Kentucky  1    to    21 


It  will  be  seen  in  examining  this  table,  that  the  proportion  of  children  receiv- 
ing Common  School  Instruction  in  New  York  and  the  Eastern  States,  is  greater 
than  in  any  country  of  the  civiliied  world. 
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UBRARIES. 

1140.  Books  are  rendered  more  useful  among  civinxted  nations,  by  their  cullec-' 
tioB  and  presermtion  in  public  libraries.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
"^ — •—  ,Q  iiie  world. 


TABLE    OF   LIBRARIES. 


Volume: 

Paris,  (Royal)          -        -  800,000 

^mmmtenptt)      -        -  70,000 

Rome,  (Vaticany      -        -  600,000 

OxAml  (UntTersity)          -  600,000 

Maakh,  (Itoyal)       -        -  400,000 

Petersburgh,  (Imperial)    -  800,000 

Vienna,  (Imperial)    -        -  800,000 

Goaingen,(UniTersily)    -  800,000 

Copenhagen,  (Royal)        •  270,000 

Dresden,  (Royal)      -        -  250,000 

Berlin,  (Royal)         -        -  200,000 

Wolfenbuttel     -        -        -  200,000 
Cambridge  University,  (Eng.)  200,000 

Scutgard  ....  170,000 

Bologna    ...        -  150,000 

Paris,  (Arsenal)       -        -  160,000 

Milan,  (Ambrosian) .        •  60,000 

•^mmuu§ript»^      -       -  16,000 

Prague    ...        -  1^,000 

Madrid,  (Royal)       .        -  100,000 

Brussels   ....  100,000 

Paris,  (St.  Genevieve)      -  110,000 

Vienna  University    .        -  108,000 

Lyons       ....  106,000 

Bordeaux          ...  105,000 

Gratz       ....  105,000 

Paris,  (Pantheon)     >        -  102,000 

Hamburgh        .        -        -  100,000 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine    .  100,000 

Weimar  -        .        -        -  100,000 

Florence  -        -        -        .  90,000 

Edinburgh,  (Advocates)    -  70,000 

Turin       ....  69,000 

CopenbagBn  University     -  60,000 

Petersburgh,  (Hermitage)  60,000 


Edinburgh  Univerafty 
Ley  den  do. 

Geneva  do. 

Gotha  do. 

Dublin  do.        -    - 

Coimhra  do.        >  ' 

Upsal  do. 

Matra  CoH.  (Portugal) 
St.  Andrew's  University 
Dantzic      -         -         - 
Cambridge  University 
fVoMhingtoriy  (Congrest) 
Philadelphia     - 
Boston  Atheneum 
Berne         ... 
Escnrial     -        -        - 
Lund  -        -        . 

Salamanca 


Volumet^ 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,009 
40,000: 

40,ooa 

40,000 
36,000 
30,000 
35,000 
25,00(r 
22,000 
21,00(F 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


Buenos  Ayres  (State  Idbrary)20,009 
--       "     ■  14,650 

18,000 

13,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

8,000^ 

8,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

6,000 

5,000 


New  York 
Yale  College    .        . 
Aberdeen  University  - 
Baltimore         -        -        - 
Abo  University  -         .         - 
Princeton  College   - 
Botodoin  College 
Allegany  College 
Brown  University    - 
Gettysburg  Sem. 
Georgetown  College 
Salem  Atheneum 
Andover  Theot.  Semin.   - 
Union  College^  (New,  York) 


PVaskington  College,  (Conn.)    6,000 


1141.  The  lihritriet  of  Burope  are  the  most  vahiable  in  the  world.  Those 
of  Paris,  and  many  otliers  on  the  continent,  are  open  to  all  persons,  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  Tliose  of  the  German  and  American  Universities,  are  accessi- 
ble to  all  the  students.  Those  of  the  English  Universities  arc  divided  into  small 
portions,  in  the  difterent  colleges ;  and  are  subject  to  various  restrictions,  vrbich 
greatly  diminish  their  usefulness. 

1142.  There  is  no  cposiderable  library  in  the  United  States,  which  is  open  to 
all,  like  tliose  of  Paris.  The  largest  library  is  that  of  the  University  at  Cam. 
bridge.  Those  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Boston  Atheneum,  are  nearly  as  large. 
Those  of  New- York,  Bakinore>  and  Charleston,  are  next  in  rank.     All  oor 

Eiblic  libraries  united,:  do  not  contain  as  many  volumes  as  one  of  the  laroest  ia 
urope.  There  are,  however, Htmierourtown  and  village  libraries,  in  all  parte 
«f  the  country,- wiiich  ssnre  a*  more  ittaMa  purpoae.  in  the  geaara  dSffiisibn  tff 
teowbdga.* 
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NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

1143  The  character  of  nations  is  marked  in  some  measure, 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong.  //  is  also 
tf^c^ed,  directly  or  indirectly.bj  the  influence  of  physical  causes, 
climate,  soil,  &c  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  influence  of 
morad  causes — ^government,  religion,  and  the  state  of  society. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THS    RACES. 

1 144.  The  European  race  embraces  a^l  the  civilized  and  en- 
lightened nations  now  existing  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  therefore 
common  to  consider  this  race  as  the  most  intelligent.  It  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  no  example  known,  even  m  history,  of  a 
tribe  of  this  race,  which  was  not  so  far  civilized  as  to  till  the 
ground,  or  rear  cattle. 

1 145.  The  Russians,  Cossacs,  Turks,  Tartars,  and  the  nations 
around  the  Caspian  Sea,  who  form  the  Caucasian  family  of  the 
European  race, are  said  to  be  distinguished  for  a  restless,  impetu* 
otts,  warlike  disposition,  and  have  little  aptitude  for  science  or 
refinement. 

n  46.  The  Highland-Scotch,  ^rish,French,Portuguesc,  Span- 
ish, Italians,  and  Greeks,  who  tohn  the  Celtic  family,  usually 
have  strong  passions  and  lively  dispositions ;  and  all  except  the 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italians, are  conspicuous  for  activity, 
mgenuity,  vivacity,  and  enterprise. 

1 147.  The  Gothic,  or  Ger^nan  family,  including  the  Germans, 
Danes,  Hollanders,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Icelanders,  are  al- 
^  ingenious,  but  usually  phlegmatic,  and  most  distinguished  for 
patient,  persevering  industry.     The  Swedes  are  the  most  lively. 

1148.  Of  the  Asiatic  or  Mongolian  race,  the  Burmans,  Mon- 
gols, and  some  other  Tartar  tnbes  are  active,  bold,  and  fond 
of  war. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  nnd  other  nations  e&st  of  the  Ganges, 
Are  generally  mild  and  timid,  and  make  few  improvements  in 
biowledge  and  arts. 

The  dwarfish  tribes  of  the  Asiatic  race,  that  inhabit  the  north- 
ern regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  are  dull,  filthy,  and 
indolent  in  their  natural  state;  but  mild,  gentle,  and  docile. 
They  include  the  Esquimaux  and  Samoiedes. 

1149.  The  American  and  Malay  races  are  generally  bold,  ac- 
tive, and  crafty;  and  patient  under  fatigue  and  suffering.  The 
Malays  are  distinguished  for  levity,  treachery,  and  cruelty. 

The  Mrth  American  Indians  are  generally  grave,  hospitable, 

22* 
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and  ffenerous  in  their  dispositions;  and  a  high  degree  of  natiTe 
intelligence  and  eloquence  is  found  among  their  warriors  and 
chiefs. 

Many  o£the  independent  trtbes  afSovih  America  have  the  same 
character.  Others  are  marked  by  a  great  degree  of  naturair 
ferocity  and  treachery.  The  Peruvian  Indians  are  mild,  patient, 
and  remarkable  for  fidelity  and  hoil^sty.  The  Indians  subject 
to  the  European  colonies,  are  degraded  by  oppression  or  slave- 
ry. The  Mestizoes  are  distinguished  for  vivacity,  and  generally 
surpass  the  Spaniards  in  intelligence.  The  Cholos  are  remarka- 
bly active  and  sprightly;  and  exhibit  great  skill  in  imitation, 
and  the  mechanic  arts. 

1150.  Improvidence,thoughtlessness,  andgayety  are  promi' 
nent  characteristics  of  the  ^ricanrace,  and  they  are  passionate- 
ly fond  of  music  and  dancing.  ' '  From  the  hour  of  sunset, "  says 
a  traveller,  * '  all  Africa  dances. ' '  They  are  generally  consider- 
ed less  intelligent  and  ingenious  than  the  other  races.  But  in 
civilized  countries,  tbey  Irave  usually  existed  only  in  slavery — a 
state  in  which  there  is  no  opportunity  for  exhibiting  or  improving 
their  intellectual  powers.  The  Africans  of  Haytigive  as  much 
evidence  of  intelligence,  as  any  nation  so  lately  favored  with 
the  means  of  instruction. 

The  HoUentats  and  the  Papuan  race  of  Australia,  are  mild, 
but  stupid,  indolent,  filthy,  and  sensual,  and  remarkably  desti- 
tute of  ingenuity  and  reflection.  The  Hottentots,  however, 
have  been  found  capable  of  improvement  by  education.  The 
Papuans  are  in  the  most  degraded  state  of  any  human  beings 
yet  discovered. 

The  Caffres  are  more  bold,  intelligent,  active,  and  ingenious, 
than  most  other  nadon^of  the  African  race ;  and  appear  to  pos- 
sess noble  traits  of  character'. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  CAUSES. 

11 51.  The  character  of  the  same  race  is  sometimes  modified 
by  the  influence  of  climate,  soil,  and  situation. 

The  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  are  generally  indolent;  and 
rarely  exhibit  the  same  activity  and  enterprise,  or  the  same  skiU 
in  the  sciences,  as  those  of  more  temperate  climates.  This  is 
true  in  the  hot  countries  of  Asi^and  Africa.  The  natives  of 
warm  climates  are  usually  chrlaracterized  by  the  ardor  and  impet- 
uosity of  their  feelings,  and  the  liveliness  of  their  imaginations. 
This  is  remarkable  in  the  Persians,^  Arabs,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Asia;  and  nlay  be  seen  to  some  extent  in  the 
South'^rn  United  States. 

i  152.  In  advancing  north,  we  usually  find  the  ardor  of  feeling 
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decline,  and  ihe  people  of  colder  climates  are  more  distinguished 
for  active  and  persevering  industry,  and  strong  powers  of  rea-' 
son  and  judgment.  Such  is  the  fact  with  the  middle  and  norths 
ern  nations  of  Curope,  compared  with  the  southern. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  ihe  Temr 
perafe  Zones,  and  of  other  regions  corresponding  to  them  in 
climate,  have  usually  been  the  most  intelligent,  enterprising, 
and  industrious  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong. 

The  inhabitants  of  ihe  countries  near  the  Polar  circles,  exhibit 
a  stupid  indolence  and  indifference  of  character,  cherished  by 
the  gloom  of  their  climate,  which  obliges  them  to  spend  a  large 
portion  of  the  year  in  confinement  in  their  huts.  This  is  strik- 
ing in  the  Qreenlanders,  Esquimaux,  Laplanders,  and  Sambi- 
edes.  The  climate  which  will  not  permit  the  growth  of  the  oak, 
does  not  bring  the  human  powers  to  perfection. 

1153.  The  character  of  nations  is  more  influenced  by  the  no- 
lure  and  sittiaiion  of  their  country. 

The  inhabitarUs  of  fertile  regions  gain  their  subsistence  so 
easily,  that  indolence  is  a  prevailing  characteristic.     For  thi* 
reason,  they  are  seldom  hardy  or  enterprising,  and  their  sloth- 
fill  habits  often  lead  to  the  practice  of  vice  in  an  unusual  degree. 
This  is  seen  in  the  Hindoos,  Turks,  and  most  of  the  African 
nations;   and  in  some  degree,  in  the  Portuguese  and  Italians 
1154.  On  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  of  rough,  barren  coun- 
tries,  or  those  in  which  ft  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  subsistence,  are 
^anally  distinguished  as  hardy  and  enterprising.    The  habits  of 
industry,  which  become  necessary  in  order  to  gain  a  support, 
prevent  them  from  the  practice  of  many  vices,  and  often  render 
their  situation  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  people  of  more 
fertile  countries.  The  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders,  Scotch, 
many  of  the  Swiss,  and  New-Englanders,  are  striking  examples 
to  illustrate  this  principle.     The  unusual  industry  and  comfort 
found  among  the  Swiss,  in  the  midst  of  their  barren  mountains, 
«re  singularly  coritrasted  with  the  indolence,  filthiness,  and 
poverty  observed  on  the  rich  plains  of  the  south  of  Italy. 

The  situation  of  Holland,  requiring  the  constant  efforts  of  the 
people  to  preserve  it  from  the  irruptions  of  the  sea,  and  to  ob- 
tain support,  has  prodifced  a  similar  effect  in  that  country. 
The  mountain  tnbes  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  are  far  more  hardy  and  industrious,  and  less  cor- 
rupt, also,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  regions  around 
them;  and  keep  the  latter  in  perpetual  fear,  from  their  superior 
military  prowess. 

1 155.  In  an  island,  or  a  country  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  usually  exists  in  a  higher  de- 
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gree  than  in  inland  countries,  where  there  is  nothing  to  lead 
the  people  from  their  homes.  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, and  the  sea-coast  of  the  northern  United  States,  furnish 
stnking  examples  of  this,  when  contrasted  with  Austria,  and 
the  interior  otGrermany  and  Pennsylvania. 

INFLUBNCB  OF  MORAL  CAUSES. 

11 56.  The  dt/ftiMon  of  knowledge^  and  especially  moral  and  re- 
ligious Icnowledge,  hy  mean^  of  schools,  books,  and  public  teach- 
ers, is  the  only  foundation  of  national  virtue ;  and  the  effects  may 
be  seen  in  Scotland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  New-Cngland. 

On  the  other  hand,  general  ignorance  is  almost  invariably  at- 
tended with  general  corruption,  as  is  fully  exhibited  in  Russia, 
and  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  A  marked  distinction 
may  be  observed,  even  among  the  towns  of  our  own  country, 
proportioned  to  the  means  of  instruction  they  enjoy. 

Hence  the  means  ofvntellecixMl  and  moral  instruction  and  social 
intercourse,  have  a  large  share  in  forming  the  character  of  a 
nation.  The  causes  which  Influence  the  former,  also  affect  the 
latter;  and  the  state  of  knowledge,  as  already  described,  will 
enable  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  character  of  a  people. 

POPULATION. 

1157.*  In  nations  which  are  similar  in  other  respects,  the 
state  o{ population  has  great  influence  on  national  character. 

A  population  which  is  dense  y  tpilhout  being  crowded,  so  as  to  ren- 
der intercourse  easy,  and  to  allow  the  establishment  of  public 
worship,  and  of  the  means  of  instruction  within  the  reach  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  most  favorable  to  virtuous  habits.  In  such 
countries,  as  in  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  the  northerti  United 
States,  there  are  few  large  cities  crowded  with  people,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  generally  settled  in  villages,  or  scattered  upon 
farms. 

1 158.  Jn  a  country  very  thinly  settledy  the  people  cannot  have 
that  frequent  intercourse  or  connection,  which  is  so  important 
to  improvement  in  arts  and  manners.  To  this  cause  is  to  be 
ascribed  in  some  measure,  the  savage  character  of  many  na- 
tions, inhabiting  countries  which  will  not  support  a  dense  pop- 
ulation ;  as  in  Siberia,  the  northern  regions  of  North  America, 
and  the  deserts  of  Africa.  Even  in  cultivated  countries  which 
are  thinly  settled,  the  progress  of  improvement  is  checked  by 
these  circumstances.  This  observation  is  exemplified  in  the 
western  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  newly  settled 
countries;  and  from  the  influence  of  these  causes,  colonies  are 
usually  far  behind  the  mother  country,  in  knowledge,  arts,  and 
moral  improvement 
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tl59.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  when  there  is  a 
Crowded  population,  as  in  large  cities,  vice,  poverty  and  misery 
sire  greatly  increased.  In  these  cases,  the  few  who  become 
'Wealthy,  are  rendered  indolent  by  their  wealth ;  many  of  those 
-who  depend  on  them  for  support,  cannot  obtain  employment 
-without  difficulty,  and  are  led  mto  vicious  habits,  or  resort  to 
beggary  or  dishonesty  for  subsistence.  The  operation  of  these 
causes  may  be  seen  in  the  general  contrast  of  the  city  with  the 
country.  Striking  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the  great  cities 
of  Europe,  which  present  a  mass  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  United  States.  In  Paris,  one-third  of 
the  deaths  occur  in  the  public  hospitals. 

SOIATB    OF    SOCIETY* 

1160.  Th(B  character  of  natrons  is  especially  influenced  by 
their  state  of  society,  government,  and  religion. 

Savages  are  in  the  childhood  of  society ;  and  a  singular  free- 
dom from .  ordinary  vices  is  found  in  some  nations,  especially 
those  inhabiting  islands,  oftener  from  the  ^sLni  of  temptation, 
than  from  any  peculiarity  of  character.  Thus  they  do  not  value 
property  because  it  will  not  procure  them  any  additional  enjoy- 
ments which  they  regard;  they  are  therefore  often  free  from 
the  vices,  which  arise  from  the  desire  of  wealth  among  civilized 
nations,  and  are  ready  to  practice  hospitality  and  generosity. 
In  some  respects  they  exhibit  great  purity  of  morals ;  while  in 
others  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  they  abandon  themselves 
to  the  worst  of  crimes. 

In  warfare  and  revenge,  and  in  pursuit  of  honor,  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  desire,  they  practice  the  basest  treachery  and 
the  most  dreadful  cruelties,  even  on  the  helpless  and  defence- 
less. Tkey  unite  in  small  tribes  or  communities,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  tribe  are  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  allies;  but  they  usually  agree  in  the  most  deadly  ha- 
tred towards  other  tribes.  The  North  American  Indians  and 
davage  tribes  of  Africa  have  this  character. 

Savages  are  so  generally  free  from  the  restraints  of  law  and 
government,  that  they  are  characterized  by  a  bold,  independent, 
and  lawless  spirit.  Fortitude  and  patience  under  extreme  suf- 
ferings, and  great  command  of  passions,  are  striking  traits  in 
the  character  of  the  American  Indians;  and  they  esteem  it  an 
honor  to  be  tortured  by  their  enemies,  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  these  qualities. 

As  there  are  no  regular  courts  of  justice  among  savages,  each 
man  is  lefl  to  protect  his  own  rights,  and  a  revengeful  spirit  is 
eherkhed,  whieh  is  not  restrained  either  by  kw  or  religion. 
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1 16 1 .  Jfi  goining  a  tuhtiatencty  savages  are  ahnost  alleys  care^ 
less  and  improvident,  rarely  laying  up  stores  for  the  future,  and. 
consuming  or  destroying  at  a  single  meal,  what  might  support 
them  for  some  time.  They  are  restless  in  their  disposition,  and 
will  endure  any  toil  and  hardship  in  the  chase  or  fisheries,  or  in 
war.  But  they  are  extremely  averse  to  most  kinds  of  regular 
labor,  and  esteem  it  a  degrading  employment,  proper  only  for  fe- 
males. They  are  usually  very  superUitious,  believing  in  charms, 
incantations,  and  the  supernatural  power  of  sorcerers. 

1162.  Barbarow  nations,  like  the  Tartars,  Arabs,  Slc.  have 
much  of  the  ferocity,  boldness,  and  independence  of  savages. 
Robbery  usually  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  considered 
honorable.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  community  is  rough  and 
turbulent,  and  there  is  little  security  for  life  or  property.  Has- 
pitalitu,  or  at  least  its  form,  still  prevails,  and  a  stranger  is  usually 
provided  for  when  he  throws  himself  on  their  protection,  though 
he  may  be  robbed  if  he  does  not.  But  the  Ardbs,  Who  axe  the 
most  remarkable  for  this  custom,  will  sometimes  take  measures 
to  deceive  a  traveller,  and  prevent  his  coming  to  their  tents. 

Barbarous  nations  are  also  tnarked  by  strong  attachments  and 
warm  social  affections  in  the  tribe,  and  hostility  to  other  tribes. 
Those  of  Africa  are  chiefly  under  despotic  governments,  and  the 
people  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  which  tends  to  depress  and  cor- 
rupt them. 

In  the  Savage  and  Barbarous  nations  of  the  world  the  vi^t^ 
ence  of  the  Pagan  religion  is  generally  united  to  that  of  their 
state  of  society,  and  admits  the  same  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  appetite  and  ferocity. ' 

1 163.  In  Half- Civilized  nations,  the  independent,  warlike,  and 
revengeful  disposition  of  savages  is  diminished,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  laws  or  systems  of  government ;  and  the  passions  and  ap^ 
petites  are  in  some  degree  restrained.  The  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people  are  more  uniform  and  regular.  The  whole  spirit 
is  that  of  imitation,  and  the  principles  and  practices  of  their  fore- 
fathers are  adopted, without  any  effort  or  desire  for  improvement. 

In  these,  and  in  Civilized  coilntries,  the  government  and  re- 
ligion are  reduced  so  much  to  a  system,  that  the  character  of 
the  people  must  be  referred  chiefly  to  their  influence. 

GOVERNMENT. 

1 1 64.  The  influence  of  despotic  governments  is  most  com|^ete' 
ly  felt  in  China  and  other  Half-Civilized  countries  of  Asia, 
where  it  has  prevailed  for  ages.     The  power  of  nobles  and 

^jut^iests  has  been  entirely  checked  by  that  of  the  sovereign. 
Vie  arts  which  contribute  to  magnificence  and  splendor,  ate 
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9»j|en  .pittrofiized,  but  general  improvemenft  4fl  ralher  checked 
Chan  encouraged.  Despotism  prevails  throughout  every  rank 
in  society.  The  sovereign  oppresses  his  officers,  and  they  ex- 
ercise the  same  authority  over  their  inferiors.  The  people  are 
orderly,  and  usually  industrious;  but  tame,  quiet,  and  feeble; 
^thout  energy  or  enterprise;  and  unable  to  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  Barbarous  nations.  Thus  the  Tartars  overran  Hin- 
doostan  and  China,  and  still  reign  in  these  empires. 

1 165.  The  mor  ah  character  is  not  less  injured  by  a  despotism. 
As  the  subject  is  liable  to  have  the  fruits  of  his  labors  taken  from 
him,  he  has  no  motive  to  provide  for  any  but  his  present  wants, 
to  make  improvements,  or  to  accumulate  wealth.  Not  being 
nble  to  defend  himself  by  strength,  he  resorts  to  concealment 
and  deception,  to  preserve  his  property,  and  protect  himself 
from  oppression;  and  practices  flattery  to  gain  favor.  Hence 
fraud  and  flattery  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  nations  under 
despotic  governments.  The  Chinese  are  said  by  the  members 
of  the  late  British  embassy,  to  have  a  uniform  character  of 
falsehood,  through  all  ranks,  from  the  emperor  to  the  beggar. 

1166.  The  same  state  of  things  exist  in  all  absolute  govern" 
merUa,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  despotism,  and  to  the  state 
of  civilization  of  the  people.  In  the  absolute  monarchies  of 
Civilized  countries,  the  influence  of  the  government  is  some- 
what limited  by  the  restraints  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of 
the  principles  and  customs  produced  by  its  influence,  together 
with  the  greater  amount  of  knowledge  diflTused  among  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Austria,  and  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  a  character  similar  to  that  described,  pre- 
vails among  the  lower  classes. 

1167.  In  limUed  monarchies ,  the  restraints  which  are  placed 
on  the  power  of  the  king,  prevent  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
to  which  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  government  are  exposed,  and 
the  habits  of  concealment,  flattery,  and  fraud,  are  not  so  gene- 
ral. The  people  have  some  share  in  the  government,  and  a 
spirit  of  independence  is  cherished.  They  are  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  property  and  rights;  and  are  therefore  en- 
couraged to  be  industrious  and  enterprising,  and  to  endeavor 
to  make  improvei^ents.  They  We  usually  allowed  to  think 
and  speak  with  freedom,  and  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  much 
more  enlarged. 

1168.  Various  degrees  of  liberty  are  enjoyed  in  diflTerent 
countries,  which  have  a  limited  or  free  government;  and  the 
progress  of  improvement,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
are  proportioned  to  the  liberty  enjoyed. 

Sweden,  Norway ,  England,  and  Scotland,  which  have  usually 
been  the  most  free  among  the  monarchical  states,  and  *^ 


pablics  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  have  been  aidif 
di^ingmshed  far  general  intelligence  and  ffirlue.  In  reptAlicoM 
gavemmenU,  where  the  greatest  freedom  is  enjoyed,  the  peopk 
are  remarkable  for  theit  independent,  enterprising  spirit,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  improvement. 

RELIGION.  • 

1169.  Religion  presents  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives 
which  actuate  man;  and  therefore  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
systeip  adopted  by  a  nation  must  affect  their  character  mate- 
rially. 

The  religious  systems  of  Pagan  nations  are  usually  unfavorr 
able,  both  to  purity  of  morals  and  benevolence  of  disposition; 
and  under  their  influence,  we  find  the  human  character  in  its 
most  debased  condition. 

**  Throughout  all  India/*  it  is  obgerved  by  a  writer  of  emineoce,  *'  there  is  not 
Buch  a  thing  as  comincn  honesty;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  administer  justice, 
x>n  account  of  the  universal  practice  of  perjury.  The  most  shameful  crimes  are 
committed  without  disgrace;  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  very  worship 
cf  their  .godi  is  oAen  atteoded  with  impurity  and  blood.  In  many  of  these  na- 
tions, a  person  in  distrens  is  left  to  suffer  nr  perish  by  his  friends.  The  destruc- 
tion of  parents  and  children,  the  sick  and  feeble,  are  common  customs." 

1170.,  Mahometans  are  taught  to  regard  those  of  other  re- 
ligions with  contempt  and  hatred,  and  to  consider  the  know- 
ledge of  other  nations  either  worthless  or  dangerous.  Hence 
they  are  remarkably  destitute  of  curiosity  and  a  desire  for  im- 
proveixient.  A  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  bigotry  is  cherished, 
and  general  benevolence  is  in  effect  prohibited.  I^ey  believe 
also,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  that  no  efforts  in- 
fluence the  course  of  events,  and  therefore  exhibit  peculiar 
indifference  to  disease  and  danger. 

1171.  Unlike  all  others,  the  Christian  Ue/tgtojf  inculcates  be- 
nevolence towards  all  men,  of  every  nation  and  of  every  religion. 

It  forbids  every  thing  which  inflicts  sufferij^g  or  evil,  except 

'  for  the  safety  of  society.    It  requires  the  practice  of  every  thing 

l>y  which  we  can  promote  the  welfare  of  others.     Where  its 

precepts  are  obeyed,  it  produces  mutual  kindness  and  good  will 

among  men,  and  prevents  those  crimes  which  destroy  their 

peace.     Although  it  is  corrupted  in  many,  and  imperfectly 

practiced  in  all  countries  where  it  prevails,  it  still  meliorates 

Uhe  state  of  society;  it  banishes  barbarous  and  cruel  customs; 

and  diminishes  even  the  rigor  of  despotism. 

It  is  almost  exclusively  in  Christian  countries,  that  we  find 
provision  made  for  the  poor  and  theTeeble,  in  public  alms-houses 
and  hospitals ;  and  none  but  Christians  seem  to  have  thought  of 
attempting  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  other  nations,  or  to  com- 
municate knowledge  to  the  ignor^ait  'by  means  of  charitable' 
institutions 
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CONDITION   OF   PflMAlES. 


i  172.  The  civilization  and  character  of  a  nation  are  iilti- 
-xHately  connected  with  th^" condition  of  the  female  sex.  When: 
^hey  are  permitted  to  exert  their  proper  infiueace,  it  tentfs  *to 
prevent  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  tiafanners,  *uid  check  licentious* 
xiess;  and  the  early  education  of  children  devolves  so  much 
upon  them,  that  the  ^progress  of  society  must  be  materially 
aflTected,  by  the  state  bf  itnprovemeBt  among  them. 

It  is  common  among  Mahometan  nations  io  consider  women  as 
beings  without  souls,  made  only  to  be  the  slaves  of  jnan,  and  the 
instruments  of  his  pleasure.  Pagans  generally  place  them  in 
the  same  rank  with  their  domestic  animals,  and  treat  them  in 
the  same  manner.  In  China  they  are  oflen  obliged  to  drag 
the  plough;  and  they  usually  perform  the  most  severe  labors. 

In  Half- Civilized  countries,  those  who  do  not  labor,  are 
bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  prisoners  and  slaves,  receiving 
no  instruction  except  in  music,  embroidery  or  dancing.  They 
are  not  usually  permitted  to  have  intercourse  with  society,  and 
are  not  considered  capable  of  mental  improvement. 

1173.  The  Christian  Religion  alone,  declares  females  to  be 
immortal  beings — recognizes  their  equality  With  men — and 
vindicates  their  claiins  to  respect.  As  the  natural  result,  it  is 
in  Christian  countries  only,  that  they  are  placed  in  their  proper 
rank;  but  their  situation  varies  even  in  these.    . 

In  a  large  part  of  Germany,  ^ustriay  Poland  and  Russia, 
women  of  the  lower  classes  are  still  employed  in  severe  labors, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  other  sex;  and  even  in  Sweden, 
they  often  labor  in  the  field.  In  most  nations  of  Europe,  music, 
dancing,  and  other  personal  accomplishments,  are  considered 
the  only  important  acquisitions,  even  for  the  higher  classes. 

1174.  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Z7au/cd  <S^c(^«  appear  to  be 
:the  only  countries,  in  whicii  attention  is  generally  paid  to  the 

intellectual  improvement  of  females ;  and  the  general  standard 
of  purity,  in  morals  and  manners,  is  more  elevated  than  in  any 
other  nations. 

The  greatest  attention  is  probably  paid  to  fenUde  ediiicatidn  in 
the  United  States,  and  numerous  institutions  have  been  estab- 
lished for  this  object.  Some  of  these  furnish  an  education  as 
complete  in  the  most  important  and  practical  branches  of  know- 
ledge, as  the  literary  institutions  designed  fer  the  other  sex. 
None  of  them  have  that  permanency  of  character,  'derived  from 
funds  or  legislative  patronage ;  and  amidst  the  variety  of  stste 
institutions,  for  every  class  of  the  ignorant  andunfortunate,  noA 
one  has  been  founded  and  endowed  for  the  instruction  of  females. 


ff4  On^L  OEOORAPHT, 

AGtHCULTUHE. 

•  ^        i 

1175.  The  iiait  of  agricullure  is  connected  with  the  stale  of 
•ocietj  and  the  knowledge  and  freedom  of  a  people. 

Among  Savage  nations  it  is  scarcely  known.  In  their  native 
state,  they  have  no  instruments  of  metal  for  this  purpose,  and 
their  wandering  mode  of  life  forbids  their  attention  to  it,  as  a 
regular  employment.  They  prefer  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
depend  chiefly  on  the  products  of  these,  and  the  spontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth,  for  their  subsistence. 

The  Indians  of  ^orih  America  were  in  the  habit  of  planting 
maize  or  Indian  corn  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Rude  imple- 
ments of  stone  were  formerly  their  only  tools;  and  the  labor 
was  assigned  to  ih^  women.  Those  who  remain  uncivilized, 
are  accustomed  only  to  open  the  groiind  very  slightly;  and 
never  occupy  the  same  spot  long  enough  to'exbaust  its  strength. 

The  savage  nations  in  the  not  counties  of  Sou{h  Aiherica, 
Africa,  the  Asiatic  Islands,  and  Polynesia,  scarcely  attempt 
cultivation.  The  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  are 
amply  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  scattered  inhabitants. 

1 176.  Among  Barbarous  nations,  the  Arabs,  Moors,  Tartars, 
and  others  who  lead  a  wandering  life,  subsist  chiefly  on  the  milk 
and  flesh  of  their  cattle,  houses,  sheep,  and  camels.  These  tribes 
oflen  possess  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  are  continually  roving 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  water  and  pasturage.  They 
rarely  attempt  cultivation,  and  depend  chiefly  on  such  roots  and 
vegetables  as  they  find  growing  spontaneously.  When  they 
raise  grain,  they  only  remain  in  one  spot  long  enough  to  sow 
and  reap  a  single  crop;  and  despise  those  who  are  willing  to 
settle  and  cultivate  the  same  'groiind  from  yekr  to  year. 

1 177.  The  !^arbarous  nations  who  inhabit  the  Torrid  Zone, 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Polynesia,  have  ample  supplies  of  food  with- 
out any'labor ;  and  when  they  cultivate  the  earth,  they  have  only 
to  sow  their  ^eed  and  gather  their  crops.  In  these,  as  in  all 
other  barbarous^ajtioQS,  the  labor  is  assigned  to  the  women;  the 
implements  are  rude,^ah'd  Ritle  skill  is  needed  or  desired.  In 
Africa,  maize,  rice,  millet,  yams,  and  plantains  are  considerably 
cultivated ;  and  cotton  aIso,which  is  manufactured  into  clothing. 

In  Polynesia,  the  taro-root,  and  the  bread-fruit  tree  are  impor- 
tant articles  of  food,  and  are  raised  as  substitutes  for  grain. 
Among  these  nations,  all  the  land  belongs  to  the  kings  and 
ehiefs,  who  can  at  any  time  seize  it  with  its  produce;  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  inducement  to  raise  more  than  a  necessary  supply. 

1 178.  Among  Half-Civilized  nations,  iheCkinese  and  Japanese 
h  tve  been  led  by  the  pressure  of  a  crowded  population,  to  the 
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higfaiesi  perfection  in  agriculture,  as  a  practical  turt.  Iiv  th^sae 
countries,  rough  grounds  are  levelled,  and  even  the  ndes  6i 
mountains  are  terraced,  so  that  scarcely  a  spot  is  left  uncultiva-? 
ted.  They  collect  and  preserve  every  thing  that  can  be  used 
as  manure^  even  to  the  parings  of  the  beard.  Still  they  are  ig- 
norant of  many  important  principki  and  improvemenda,  found 
among  civilized  nations; 

Both  ID  China  and  Japao,  the  art  is  honored  and  patronized  l^  the  emperor ;  and 
in  China,  he  goes  annually  into  the  field,  and  gives  a  feast  in  honor  of  agriculture. 
In  Japan,  uncaltiTated  land  may  be  occupied  by  any  one  who  will  till  it. 

1 179.  In  India,  the  sail  is  fertile  beyond  that  of  most  portions 
of  the  world.  In  the  level  regions  on  the  Ganges  and  other 
rivers,  at  a.  great  distance  from  the  sea,  it  is  a  pure  n|pul<ls 
watered  by  numerous  strean^s)  and  in  that  hot  climate,  vege- 
tation is  so  luxuriant,  that  it  has  been  styled  the  garden  of  the 
world.  Cultivaiion  is  easy,  and  no  efforts  are  made  at  im*- 
provement.      Rice  is  the  principal  support  of  the  people. 

Wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  more  northern,  elevated  districts, 
hordering  on  the  mountains,  particularly  Nepaui,  Bootan,  and  Assam.  Rice  is 
raised  in  low  lands,  where  water  can  be  introduced  to  cover  it,  at  certain  periods 
of  its  growth.  There  are  generally  two  crops  in  a  year:  one  of, rice  and  one  of 
vcuWfii  or  pulse.  Sometimes  the  crops  are  cutoff  by  floods  or  drought,  and  dread- 
ful famines  ensue.  In  one  of  these,  8,000,000  proliably  perished,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  relief. 

COUNTRIES   ON   THE   MEDITERRANEAN. 

\\SQ.  In  Western  Asia  and  jyoaihem,  Africa,  agriculture  has 
probably  been  longer  practised  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
world;  but  among  the  Half^Civilized  nations  now  occupying 
these  regions,  it  has  declined  instead  of  improving  by  the  lapse 
of  ages. 

In  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  extortion  of  oppressive  govern- 
inents,  and  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  robbers  who  inhabit 
tVie  mountains,  have  discouraged  effort ;  and  these  countries, 
which  ^re  naturally  superior  to  most  others  in  the  world,  are 
now  among  the  least  productive  in  the  same  latitude.  The  cli- 
niate  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  irrigation  is  necessary,  and  oflen 
difficult ;  and  many  of  the  ancient  canals  for  this  purpose,  have 
heen  suffered  to  ilecay. 

The  forests  also  have  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  sources 
of  springs  dried  up.  Tracts  which  were,  once  very  fertile,  have 
thus  been  reduced  to  barren  wastes,  and  even  to  deserts ;  an4 
many  spots  which  once  contained  a  crowded  popiilation,  like 
that  surrounding  the  ancient  Babylon,  are  now  scarcely  habit- 
able.   The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  a  part  of  Arabia, 

No  improvements  are  made  in  these  countries,  but  the  same  rude 
iinplements  are  in  use  as  in  ancient  times,  and  grain  is  still  trod- 
den out  by  cattle.    East  Persia  has  a  similar  state  of  agriculture. 
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wmA  the  difficulty  of  tillage  is  tnoremsed  by  its  dryness;  Th0  Atm^ 
bimn»  wdl  op  tlieir  bartests  by  the  roots,  and  cut  their  fera^  widi 
asiekle.  The  Turks  not  ooly  neglect  agriculture,  but  despise  it. 
In  aU these  countries,  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and  the  sugar  cane 
aro  «Hfc^  cfouUure ;  and  in  Arabia,  the  finest  coffee  is  raised, 
especially  in  the  south. 

1181.  Lower  Egypt  derives  so  rich  a  soil,  from  the  slime  left 
in  the  annual  inundaticms  of  tiie  Nile,  that  it  produces  abund- 
ant crops  wi^  very  little  labor.  The  water  of  the  river  is  con- 
ducted by  canals,  or  raised  by  machines,  to  every  part  of  the 
tale  of  the  Nile.  Great  quantities  of  excellent  wheat  as  well 
as  rye  are  produced,  and  there  are  usually  three  courses  of 
crops  in  a  year,  in  the  Delta.  The  character  of  the  govern- 
metU  has  been  much  improved  within  a  few  years,  and  this 
leads  to  the  hope  of  an  improvement  iii  the  state  of  the  arts. 
Cotton  is  now  an  important  product  and  article  of  export. 

1182.  The,  Barbary  States  generally  resemble  Turkey  in 
their  agriculture,  from  the  influence  of  the  same  causes;  but 
the  greater  extent  of  their  commerce  and  navigation  haa  led 
to  more  industry  iuthis,  and' all  otHer  arts. 

The  same'  churacteristics  extern^  to  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  o£  southern  Europe  in  some  degree, 

1 183.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  Italy,  like  the  regions 
which  have  been  described,  have  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  a 
warm  climate,  so  dry  as  to  render  irrigation  necessary.  Like 
them,  they  have  been  subject  to  an  oppressive  government, 
which  has  palsied  the  efforts  of  industry,  and  checked  the  ar- 
dor  of  enterprise  and  improvement. 

Stcily,  which  Wa»once  the  granary  of  the  Roman.empire,  now 
pays  large  sums  annually  for  imported  grain.  Large  tracts  of 
land  lie  waste,  and  the  villages  of  the  interior  are  very  scantily 
supplied  with  bread.  The  Islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are 
in  a  state  much  worse.  The  former  is  a  waste,  cultivated  only 
in  a  few  spots,  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  small ;  and  the 
oppression  of  stewards  discourages  all  efforts  in  the  peasantry. 

The  south  of  Maly,  with  a  luxuriant  soil,  loses  half  its  value 
from  the  wretched  system  of  agriculture.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  Roman  States  is  lefl  uncultivated.  The  western  parts, 
forming  the  Maremma  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  are  very  fertile, 
and  produce  excellent  pasturage ;  but  are  almost  uninhabitable 
on  account  of  their  pestilential  air.  The  country  for  some  dis- 
tance around  Rome,  which  is  said  to  have  sustained  a  populatioa 
of  several  millions  in  ancient  times,  is  now  a  barren  waste,  wherf 
the  traveller  will  not  see  a  cottage, or  a  cultivated  spot,  for  miles 
Jfyain  and  Portugal  are  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  Italy. 
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1184.  In  these  eotmlriesj  as  in  others  nientaoned  on  ik4 
Mediterranean,  the  ancient  system  of  agriculture  is  pursued, 
without  any  attempt  at  improvement.  The  pJotigA  is  a  crooked, 
heavy  piece  of  tiniher,  to  which  the  oxen  are  usually  fastened 
by  the  horns,  and  cuts  the  ground  to  a  very  small  depth.  Little 
care  is  taken,  in  the  collection  of  mamtre^  or  the  preservation  of 
the  land,  except  in  vegetable  gardens.  The  adaptation  of  plants 
to  various  soils,  is  not  understood;  and  the  importance  of  a 
succession  of  different  crops  is  unknown.  The  grain  is  still 
trodden  out  by  oxen;  and  all  the  operations  of  agriculture  are 
marked  by  similar  rudeness. 

1185.  fVheat  flourishes  in  all  these  countries,  and  forms  an 
article  of  export  from  Egypt  to  JBarbary,  and  some  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.      The  grape,  the  fig,  and  the  date  are  cultivated 
and  dried,  for  food  and  exportation.     The  vine  is  an  important 
article  of  culture,  for  the  manufacture  of  wine.     In  Christian 
countries,  this  forms  the  chief  drink  of  the  people;  and  is  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities  for  exportation,  especialty  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily.     The  olive  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious fruits  of  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  culti- 
vated with  great  care  in  all  of  them ;  and  the  oil  pressed  from 
it  is  generally  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  as  well  as  in  lamps. 
Considerable  quantities  are  exported,  especially  from  Italy. 

The  baritla  plant,  or  sea-weed,  is  an  important  product  of  the  coasts  of  Spain 
wmd  Italy,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  burned  into  a  coarse 
mass  of  ashes,  called  barilla,  from  which  soda  is  obtained  by  a  refining  process. 
Tlie  Spanish  province  of  Murcia  alone,  yields  9,500  tons  of  barilla  annually. 

Spain  is  distinguished  for  its  vast  floc(is  of  sheep.  They  travel  from  province 
10  province,  and  are  permitted  by  a  code  of  laws,  called  the  Mista,  to  feed  wher- 
ever pasture  can  be  found.  Five  millions  belonging  to  the  inland  provinces,  are 
coDtinually  roving  during  the  spring  and  summer,  in  flocks  of  10,000.  In  the 
provinces  on  the  coast,  there  ara  8,000,000  more,  which  are  stationary.  Wool  is 
of  course  an  important  product  of  Spain,  and  is  raised  for  exportation;  as  it  is 
in  Barbery  also. 

MIDDLE   REGIONS   OF   EUROl^. 

1186.  In  all  the  north  of  Italy,  the  state  of  agriculture  is  far 
better  than  in  the  south,  apparently  in  consequence  of  a  less 
oppressive  government.  Irrigation  has  heen  practised  from  an 
early  period,  and  with  great  success.  Some  of  the  canals  are 
more  than  30  miles  long,  and  50  feet  wide.  Wheat,  the  olive, 
and  the  vine,  are  the  most  important  articles  of  cultivation. 

In  Tuscany,  Lucca,  Modetia,  and  Parma,  industry  and  im- 
provement are  encouraged.     The  country  is  divided  into  small 
farms.  Every  acre  seems  to  be  occupied  for  grain,  or  vines,  or 
olives,  and  a  population  of  200  to  the  square  mile  is  supported. 
Loi^hardy,  or  Austrian  Italy,  which  forms  the  basm  of  the 
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Po,  is  ezireiBeljJ^rtUe ;  and  requires  but »  simpte  systemr  of  sg- 
ficaltuce.  The  principal  labor  is  that  of  distributing  the  water 
of  the  numerous  streams  over  tbe  plains.  The  whole  country 
appears  like  a  continued  garden.  The  dairies  are  a  source  of 
creat  wealth,  and  the  pastures  are  thus  rendered  as  valitable  as 
tilled  land.  The  celebrated  Parmesan  cheese  is  exported  &om 
lius  region,  to  the  value  of  200,000  dollars  annually. 

In  me  J^hlanese,  which  lies  also  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  divided 
betwaen  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and  in  Piedmatd  which  lies  whol- 
ly in  Sardinia,  the  state  of  cultivation  is  nearly  similar.  The 
landlord  and  tenant  divide  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  year. 

1 187.  Switzerland,  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  its  sur- 
face, is  best  adapted  to  pasturage,  and  this  is  the  chief  depen- 
dence of  the  people.  There  is  no  defect  of  industry.  Cuiiivi^ 
iian  is  extended  to  the  most  rugged  and  barren  spots  which 
permit  it;  and  harUy  is  raised  even  to  the  edge  of  tbe  glaciers-., 
otiU  the  supply  of  p'ain  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption. 
In  some  districts,  the  inhabitants  are  almost  strangers  to  the 
use  of  bread,  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  dairies. 

In  some  of  the  valleys,  and  on  the  southern  sides  of  the 
mountains,  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success. 

1188.  The  middle  eountriesof  JSurope,  extending  from  the 
Warm,  through  the  Temperate^  to  the  Cold  Regions,  may  be 
termed  in  reference  to  the  agricultural  products,  a  region  of 

Srain  and  vines.  In  the  southern  parts  of  France,  Austria,  and 
iussia,  which  enter  the  warm  regions,  the  olive  is  an  impourtant 
article  of  culture.  The  vine  is  cultivated  for  the  manufacture 
of  wines  in  the  middle  portions.  Wheat  and  rye  are  raised  in 
great  quantities,  especially  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

11 89.  In  Russia  and  Poland,  the  enslaved  state  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  the  ignorance  which  generally  prevails,  have  pre- 
vented any  considerable  progress  in  agriculture. 

In  Poland  especially,  the  state  of  cultivation  is  wretched;  the 
crops  are  very  scanty,  compared  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  use  of  manure  is  unknown,  and  the  fields  are  tilled  until 
they  are  worn  out.  The  plough  only  scratches  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  water  is  suffered  to  stagnate  on  the  pastures, 
till  they  are  converted  into  marshes.  Yet  grain  and  cattle  are 
raised  and  exported  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  Russia  is  nearly  similar.  It 
abounds  in  extensive  steppes,  oflen  covered  with  grass  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  a  man,  which  form  valuable  pasturage,  and 
render  the  cultivation  of  meadows  unnecessary.  Gfrazing  is 
the  most  cominon  occupation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south 
and  east,  who  are  chieflv  7'artars,  do  little  else  than  tend  their 
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flodfe  and  herds.  Sheep  are  so  numerous,  that  in  the  southern 
|>rovinces,  a  common  Tartar  oilen  possesses  1,000;  and  a  rich 
man  5,000.  Although  the  iilk^e  is  wretched,  the  soil,  like  that 
of  Poland,  is  very  productive.  Hemp  and  Flax  are  important 
articles  of  culture  for  exportation,  in  most  parts  of  Russia. 
The  poiatoe  is  raised  even-  as  far  north  as  Archangel.  The 
middle  and  south  of  Russia  abound  in  fruU-orchard$,  which 
Supply  the  empire.  Some  of  the  species  of  tuples  are  remark-, 
able  for  their  size  and  flavor. 

1 190.  In  Austria,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  agriculture  is 
more  advanced  than  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  but  sliU  remains 
m  a  very  imperfect  state.  Much  valuable  land  is  left  unculti- 
vated ;  and  scarcely  any  is  sufficiently  tilled  to  produce  plenti- 
ful crops.  The  instruments  of  husbandry  are  rude,  and  its  an- 
cient practices  are  retained,  in  place  of  modern  improvements. 
In  Prussia  and  most  of  the  states  of  Germany,  great  im- 
provements have  been  made,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  good  state. 
Generally  the  tillage  is  best,  where  the  government  is  most 
free  and  mild. 

Prussia  and  JSortkern  Germany,  like  Poland,  raise  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  for  exportation.  The  vine  is  cul- 
tivated, and  fhrhishes  some  wine  for  exportation  in  Middle  and 
Southern  Germany,  and' Austria. 

1191.  France  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  woHd  in  soil 
and  climate.  In  agriculture,  it  is  much  inferior  to  England. 
One-fifth  more  is  produced  on  the  same  surface  in  England  than 
in  France.  In  the  south,  the  prftctice  of  treadii^^  out  the  grain 
with  oxen  is  still  retained ;  and  many  similar  rastoms  are  con- 
tinued, without  improvement. 

One-half  of  the  whole  surface  of  Frr.nce  is  arable  land. 
One-fourth  of  the  remainder,  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole  sur- 
face, is  occupied  by  forests;  about  the  same  quantity  by  pas- 
lure8  and  meadows ;  J  by  towns,  roads,  rivers,  &c. ;  and  J  is 
Waste  land.  Great  quantities  ofwheeA  are  raised  here,  and  the 
price  of  bread  is  lower  than  in  England.  The  vine  is  a  valu- 
able article  of  culture  in  the  middle  and  southern  portions;  five 
niillions  of  acres  are  covered  with  vineyards;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  are  exported,  especially  of  Claret  and  Cham- 
Dagne.  The  olive  is  also  an  important  fruit  in  the  southern 
portion,  lying  on  the  Mediterranean. 

1192.  Belgium,  (late  the  southern  part  of  the  Netherlands,) 
has'  been  celebrated  for  600  years,  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
and  the  perfect  state  of  its  agriculture.  It  still  shares  with 
Lombardy  and  England,  the  title  of  the  garden  of  Europe.  A 
thin  crop  is  rarely  to  be  seen.     By  judicious  changes  of  crops, 
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and  great  care  in  extirminatiiig  weeds,  the  laad  is  kept  under 
ptrpdhml  cnUiwUum;  and  the  labors  of  a  part  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  support  a  pojmlaiUm  of  215  tp  a  square  mile.  Hemp  and 
flax  are  extensively  cultivated. 

1193.  Holland^  (late  the  northern  portion  of  the  Nether- 
lands,) is  chiefly  devoted  to  pasturage,  which  is  remarkably  fine. 
It  is  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  grata  on  account  of  its  moisture, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  supplied  from  abroad.  Thej 
pay  great  attention  to  their  dairies^  and  make  great  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheese  for  exportation. 

They  are  so  attentive  to  the  warmth  and  cleanliness  of  their 
eaUltf  that  they  frequently  clothe  them  when  they  are  feeding  in 
the  pastures.  Their  cattle  and  horses  are  remarkably  large  and 
fine;  and  they  fatten  great  numbers  of  lean  cattle  from  the  in^ 
tenor  of  Europe.  Madder,  a  root  used  in  dying,  and  iohaeeo 
are  extensively  cultivated.  The  Dutch  have  also  paid  great 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers;  and  have  furnished  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  gardens  of  Europe. 

BRITISH   ISLES. 

I 

11 94.  lo  Ilngland,  a  great  amount  of  capital  is  employed  in  ^ 
agriculture ;  and  a  dense  population  has  given  great  encourage- 
ment to  it,  by  the  high  price  and  ready  sale  of  provisions.  Great 
efforts  have  also  been  made  to  improve  the  system,  by  means  of 
numerous  societies,  and  the  distribution  of  premiums  for  useful 
discoveries;  and  scientific  m^n  have  made  it  more  an  object 

of  study  than  in  any  other  nation.  From  these  causes,  it  is 
superior  to  that  of  most  other  countries,  and  the  products  of 
the  field  and  the  dairy  are  peculiarly  rich  and  abundant. 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  article  of  culture  in  England. 
Extensive  orchards  are  found  in  some  districts;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  cider  are  made.  The  whole  number  of  acres  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  estimated  at  37  millions;  of  which  six  mil- 
lions are  waMe  lands.  About  sixteen  millions  are  devoted  to 
pasiwage.  Twelve  millions  are  under  actual  tillage ;  of  which 
three  millions  are  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  wheat. 

New  inistroinents  and  new  modes  of  culture  have  been  devised,  which  bav* 
creatly  dimiuishcd  the  labor.  A  succession  of  crops  ban  been  adopted  instead  of 
niUows,  by  which  the  land  may  be  perpetually  tilled,  and  still  improve  in  ila  quai> 
ity.     Much  attention  is  also  paid  to  pastuitis  and  meadows. 

The  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  have  been  improved  with  great  care,  and  have 
reached  a  hiffb  degree  of  perfection.  The  sheep  are  estimated  at  more  than  20 
millions.  Much  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  planting  and  rearing  or  fruit  trees, 
and  of  timber,  especially  fur  ship  building. 

1 195.  The  soil  of  Scotland  is  various,  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  is  rough  and  barren,  and  the  climate  is  very  unfa- 
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^ral^^e  to  tillage.     It  w*as  for  a  long  period  remarkd^k  £ot  pro**- 
4u<JBg  die  best  gardeners,  and  the  worst  j&rmers  in  Curope. 

The  highlands  are  chiefly  devoted  to  pasturage.  Some  of 
the  rougher  tracts  are  now  rendered  productive,  by  the  culti- 
vation  of  forest  trees  for  timber. 

in  the  lowlands^  agriculture  has  been  greatly  improved  within 
half  a  century,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  scientific  men  and  agri* 
cultural  societies.  It  is  now  conducted  with  great  skill,  and 
with  more  spccess  than  the  climate  would  lead  us  to  expect* 
Barley  and  wheat  are  cultivated;  but  oats  is  the  chief  grain 
raised  for  bread  by  the  common  people. 

The  ciittivatioD  of  gardeA$  hat  been  a  particatar  object  of  attention  in  Scotland*, 
Notwithataading  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables, 
and  the  finest  firuits  of  temperate  climates  are  produced,  nearly  in  the  same  per- 
fection as  in  their  native  soil,  by  means  of  sheltered  walls,  and  hot  hooses. 

1196.  Agriculture  is  less  advanced  in  Ireland  than  in  Enff* 
land.     Industry  is  discouraged  by  the  oppression  of  the  mtc^ue 
men,  who  rent  lands  from  the  owner,  and  then  distribute  them 
in  small  parcels  to  the  peasants.     The  peasants  are  so  poor 
that  they  have  no  opportunity  of  making  improvements.     Tlie 
mipUmeTUs  cf  husbandry  in  most  countiei^,  are  still  of  the  rudest 
kind.     The  plough  requires  great  labor,  and  performs  the  work 
very  imperfectly.      Wheat  is  sparingly  tilled,  and  is  inferior  to 
that  of  England;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  sufficient 
quantity  raised  to  admit  of  its  exportation.      OaU  is  more  cul- 
tivated than  other  grains,  but  potatoes  are  the  chief  article  of 
subsistence  in  Ireland,  and  are  remarkably  fine.     A  failure  of 
this  crop  produces  a  famine  among  the  peasantry.      The  greater 
part  of  Ireland  is  devoted  to  grazmg.     Large  quantities  of  but* 
ter,  beef,  and  poxh,  of  excellent  quality,  are  prepared  for  ex-^ 
portation. 

NORTUEEN    EUROPE. 

1197.  In  the  most  northerny  or  Frozen  Regions  of  Europe 
above  60°  or  63°  of  latitude,  the  climate  prevents  the  tillage  of 
grain  almost  entirely,  or  renders  the  crops  very  precarious. 
Throughout  these  countries,  only  rye,  barley,  and  oats  can  be 
raised.  In  J^Torway  and  Sweden ,  the  crops  are  oflen  so  scanty, 
that  the  people  are  obliged  to  mix  the  powdered  bark  of  trees 
with  their  flower  for  bread.  The  polatoe,  however,  is  cultivated 
far  to  the  north.  Tfu  most  valtiable  products  of  the  earth  are 
the  timber  of  their  forests,  and  the  tar,  turpentine,  and  pitch> 
obtained  firom  their  pines  and  firs. 

1 198.  Denmark  is  a  level,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  fer- 
tite  country.  Its  latitude  and  peninsular  situation,  give  such 
mildness  to  its  climate,  that  it  produces  most  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  abundance.     The  raising  of  horses  and  cfUtle  for  ex* 
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poittttioii,  M  an  important  branch  of  their  agriculture*  The 
general  timU  ^f  HUmgt  has  been  much  improyed  within  half  a 
eentuiT.  ib  the  toi&  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  Germaa  Duchj 
of  Bomem,  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  crops  resemble  those 
of  England.  Garden  vegetables  are  easilj  raised,  and  form  an 
important  part  of  tlMB  food  of  the  peasantry.  Hemp,  flax,  and 
te6acco  are  extensiveLj  cukivateds;  and  apples,  pears,  plums, 
mnd  cherries  are  abundant,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for 
exportation. 

1 199.  In  JVbrwo^f,  the  rugged  surface  and  dreary  climate  are 
great  obstacles  to  tillage,  and  the  people  are  dependent  on  other 
countries  for  grain.  Great  exertions,  however,  are  now  made 
for  the  impravenuni  of  agriculture.  Thej  have  excellent  pas^ 
fares,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  rear  and  export  cattle  tn  consid- 
erable numbers. 

In  Sweden,  only  ^th  part  of  the  southern  provinces,  or  ^th 
part  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  arable  land.  A  large  part  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  forests.  The  quantity  of  grain  annu- 
ally sown  b  small;  and  the  produce  seldom  more  than  five  fold, 
although  agriculture  is  conducted  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  skill.  The  whole  quantity  of  grain  raised,  amounts  only  to 
|th  of  a  bushel  for  each  inhabitant  annually. 

The  state  of  JVbrlAent  Russia  is  very  siinilar  to  that  of  N<Nr- 
way  and  Sweden,  except  that  the  utmost  limit  of  cultivation  is 
farther  south.  JSsiatie  Russia  is  even  more  dreary ;  and  tillage 
is  practicable  only  on  the  southern  borders.  Precarious  crops 
of  grain  are  raised  here ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  district, 
south  of  the  Volga,  the  rtne  and  olive  are  cultivated. 

uniteu  states. 

1200.  Tke  UniUd  States,  f^d  its  territories,  were  so  recently 
settled,  and  fertile  land  has  been  so  abundant,  that  there  has 
been  less  inducement  than  in  Europe,  to  improve  the  methods 
of  tillage.  It  has  been  too  comnnk>n  to  cultivate  lands  in  an  im- 
perfect manner,  until  they  were  worn  out;  and  then  clear  up 
new  tracts  of  forest,  or  emigrate  into  the  unsettled  and  fertile 
country,  west  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains.  The  rich,  vege- 
table mould  which  accumulates  in  a  forest,  affords  for  many 
years  so  rich  a  soil,  that  abundant  crops  are  produced  with  very 
little  care.  Hence  the  agriculture  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
England,  although  far  superior  to  that  of  most  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  older  states,  great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years, 
and  considerable  improvements  effected. 

With  regard  to  the  products  of  agriculture,  the  United  States 
may  be  divided  into /our  regions,  corresponding  to  those  of  cli- 
mate: the  northern  or  grazing  region — ^the  middle  or  wheat 
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rggioiHri7the  warm  or  coUqn  region«^aii4  the  tropical  region, 
on  tke  gulf  of  Mexico,  producing  the  sugar  can^. 

1201.  J>reu>-Englqnd  and  ike  fiorthem  parts  of  JVeio  York  ara 
best  adapted  to  grazing,  from  the  soil  and  face  of  the  country. 
Butter,  cheese,  cattle,  and  provisions,  are  the  chief  products, 
and  large  quantities  are  exported.  Great  numbers  of  sheep 
are  raised,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool  is  furnished  for 
manufacture.  New-England  is  divided  into  small  farms,  which 
are  generally  tilled  in  a  neat  and  skilful  n^anner.  Wheat  was 
formerly  cultivated;  but  it  has  become  a  precarious  crop  of 
late  years,  and  rye  is  the  principal  grain  now  raised.  Large 
supplies  of  wheat  are  obtained  from  the  middle  region.  Maize 
or  Indian  corn  and  potatoes  are  among  the  most  important  ve- 
getable products.  Barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  and  the  gar-- 
den  vegetables  yield  abundantly.  Orchards  are  numerous  in 
most  parts  of  l^ew-England ;  and  oider  is  the  common  drink 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  peach  is  raised  with  difficulty;  but 
other  fruits  of  the  Temperate  Regions  are  abundant. 

Maine,  J^Tew- Hampshire y  and  Vei^monJty  are  only  in  a  partial 
state  of  cultivation.  The  exteQsive  forests  furnish  large  quan- 
tities of  timber  and  potash  forexportation* 

The  northern  part  of  Rhode  Island  is  sterile ;  but  the  islands 
and  cafast  of  Narraganset  Bay,  are  among  the  most  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  spots  in  the  United  States,  and  are  celebrated 
for  excellent  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep. 

Massachusetts  is  considered  the  best  cultivated  state  in  the 
Union,  except  Pennsylvania;  and  much  advance  has  been 
made  by  mef^nis  of  'agricultural  societies,  and  the  premiums  of^ 
fered  by  them.  ConnecticiU  has  commenced  a  similar  course 
of  improvement. 

1202.  The  middle r  or  wheat  region ,  comprises  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
the  states  north  of  the  Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky.  In  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  the  neighboring  portions  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, tillage  is  generally  conducted  with  skill. 

Pennsyhama  was  tlie  first  state  in  the  Union  in  which  agricul- 
tural societies  were  formed,  and  doubtless  holds  the  first  rank  in 
agricultural  improvements.  These  h^ve  been  chiefly  made  in  the 
sotUh-westem  par/*,,  between =the  Delaware  and  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Much  of  the  liaWAem  and  western  parts,  is  still  covered  with 
forests.  In  this  state  was  first  introduced  the  practice  of  ma- 
nuring with  clover,  which  has  so  much  enriobed  the  soil  of  that, 
and  all  the  neighboring  states.  Jt  is  raise'd  by  means  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  in  luxuriant  drops,  'and  is  then  ploughed  into  the  soil 
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In  JWowybnid  ami  VirgmiA,  much  less  attention  is  paid  to  ae- 
riculture;  and  lands  are  frequently  worn  out  and  deserted  rot 
want  of  care.  The  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  west  of  the  BKus 
Ridge,  is  superior  in  tillage  to  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  Western  Btates  on  the  Ohio,  the  native  richness  of  tiie 
soil  is  not  jet  exhausted ;  and  without  the  aid  of  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  the  crops  are  £blt  superior  to  those  of 
the  best  cultivated  states  on  the  Atlantic. 

1203.  The  wheat  of  the  middle  region  is  the  finest  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  third  article  in  importance  among 
our  exports.  Maize  is  raised  in  great  quantities,  and  rye,  oats, 
and  buck-wheat  are  abundant.  Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and  ne^tto  cotton,  is  the 
most  valuable  article  of  export  from  the  United  States.  Hemp 
was  formerly  cultivated  extensively  in  Kentucky ;  but  of  late, 
it  has  been  exchanged  for  tobacco,  as  a  more  profitable  crop. 

In  the  states  on  the  At\B,ntie, orchards  are  numerous,and  great 
quantities  of  eider  *re  mside.  The  cider  of  New-Jersey,  (espe* 
cially  of  Newark,)  is  much  celebrated,  an<i  often  rivals  the 
Champagne  wine  of  France  in  sprightliness  and  flavor.  West 
of  the  ^palachian  Mountains,  orchards  are  more  rare,  and  large 
quantities  of  grain  arc  raised  for  the  distillation  of  spirituous  li- 
quors. The  ptach  is  abundant  in  Virgiiua,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
New-Jersey,  Ohio,  the  southern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
western  parts  of  New-York.  Extensive  orchards  are  cultivated 
in  Virginia,  for  the  manufacture  of  peach  brandy.  Pears,  cher- 
ries, plums,  and  other  fruits  flourish  in  most  parts  of  this  region. 
The  wine  grape  is  cultivated  in  some  places;  and  at  Vevay, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  extensive  vineyards  have  been  planted  by 
a  colony  of  Swiss,  for  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

1204.  In  New- York,  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey ,the  rear- 
ing ondyaWcmii^  of  cattle  is  an  important  branch  of  agriculture; 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy  are  very  fine.  'In  Virginia,  and 
the  Western  States,  great  numbers  of  swine  are  raised  in  the 
woods  for  provisions,  and  large  quantities  of  pork  are  exported 
froiii  the  Western  States.  Droves  of /iorse*  and  cattle  are  also 
sent  from  the  Western  into  the  Atlantic  States.  The  winters 
are  so  mild  that  they  usually  require  no  shelter,  and  little  fodder. 

1205.  Tlu  warm  or  collon  re^on  of  the  United  States,  com- 
mences in  Tennessee  and  the  Southern  parts  of  Virginia,  and 
extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  all  the  states  lying  south  of  Pennsylvahia  and  the  River 
Ohio,  the  land  is  tilled  almost  entirely  by  slaves.     In  conse- 
quence of  this,  agriculture  is  much  more  imperfect  than  in  the 
northern  states,  where  the  proprietor  himself  is  usually  eniplpy 
^d  in  the  labors  of  the  field. 
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'i)oUon  IS  the  chief  article  of  culture  in  this  region,  and  yields 

^reat  profit  to  the  planter.  It  is  raised  throughout  Virginia  for 
home  cousumption,  and  has  heen  found  to  flourish  still  ferther 

4iorth.  Rice  ^  and  maize  are  the,  principal  gredns  of  the  cotton 
region.  Maize  is  the  principal  food  of  the  slaves  in  these  states, 
and  in  Virginia.  Rice  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 
Wheat  and  rye  are  little  cultivated,  except  in  the  hilly  country. 
Barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  tobacco  flourish  here.     Indigo  has  been 

^cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  especially  »in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina;  but  the  profits  arising  from  the  crops  of  cotton,  now 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  all  others.  The  poiatoe  cannot  be  culti- 
vated to  advantage  in  this  region;  and  the  sweet  poiatoe,  a  plant 
of  a  diflerent  species,  is  generally  substituted. 

Peaches  are  abundant  and  fine.    The  fig  and  pomegranate  are 

•also  raised  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  orange  and  lemon  grow 
in  some  parts  of  the  state.  Apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  of 
the  Temperate  Regions  degenerate  in  the  low  country. 

The  cotton  is  of  two  kinds.     The  black -setd,  or  sieA-iiiland,  is  by  far  theroobt 
^valuable;  bat  it  can  be  raised  ojily  in  a  few  districts,  and  chiefly  on  the  low  isl- 
ands which  line  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States.     The  green-seed,  or  upland  cot- 
ton, requires  so  much  labor  to  separate  it   from  the  seed,  that  it  was  not  worth 
raising  until  tbe  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  by  Eli  Whitney,  Esq.  of  New  Ha- 
'>ven,  Conn.     Before  this  time  it  was  an  article  l>f  small  importance;  but  now  it 
.forms  half  of  the  expoits  of  the  United  States;  exceeding  in  value  all  the  other 
'.prodiicts  of  the  field  and  the'forest. 

1206.  The  tropical  region  embraces  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Su^ 
gar  is  here  an  important  article  of  culture,  and  an  object  of  in- 
creasing attention.  Coffee  may  also  be  raised;  but  has  not 
•yet  been  cultivated  to  any  e:!iclent. 

Maize  produces  luxuriant  crops,.'  almost  wiAout  cultivation ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  lying  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  south  of  Kentucky,  depend  chiefly  on  the 
states  on  the  Ohio  River  for  suppUes  of  grain,  and  are  occupied 
more  profitably  in  the  culture  of  cotton  or  sugar.  Great  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  sioine  are  raised  and  mttened  in  the  woods  >yith 
'very  little  care.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  fig,  are  found  in  this 
region  in  perfection;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  tract  of 
country  may  supply  the  northern  states  with  sugar  and  coffee, 
and  most  of  the  important  productions  of  the  tropical  regions. 

MEXICO    AND    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

1207.  In  the  SpanM  dnd  Portuguese  colonies  of  North  and 
''South  America,  several  causes  have  combined  to  ptevetit  im- 
'  provements  in  agriculture.     The  natural  tndolenceof  thePortu- 
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guese  and  Spaniards  has  been  increased,  hy  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  a  warm  climate,  and  the  discouragements  arising 
from  an  oppressive  government.  The  passion  far  mining  has 
produced  a  general  distaste  for  the  more  slow,  but  certain  pro- 
fits of  agriculture ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  neglected  in  the  mioing 
regions  on  this  account.  In  addition  to  this,  the  exportation  of 
their  productions  has  been  prohibited,  ^od  eyen  the  cultiva^oa 
of  the  olive,  and  some  other  articles,  has  been  forbidden,  in 
order  to  compel  the  importation  of  them  from  Spain. 

1208.  In  Mexico,  the  articles  of  cultivation  depend  entirely 
on  the  temperature,  as  determined  by  the  elevation  of  the  land. 
At  various  heights,  all  the  productions  of  the  Torrid  and  Tem- 
perate Zones  may  be  raised.  In  the  lo7ver  districts  bordering 
on  the  sea,  the  plantain  or  banana,  the  manioc,  and  the  cassava 
root,  are  cultivated.  The  more  elevated  re]i;ions  produce  excel- 
lent wheat.  Maize  flourishes  both  in  the  hot  and  teniperate 
regions,  and  ie  the  principal  article  of  subsistence.  The  soil 
is  productive,  and  tlu  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  dryness  of 
the  climate.  This  oflen  destroys  the  crops,  and  produces  a 
distressing  famine. 

1209.  Those  parts  of  SoiUh  •America  which  lie  between  the 
tropics,  have  that  rich  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  which  is  com- 
mon to  fertile  soils  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  Very  little  labor  is 
required  to  produce  all  the  necessaries,  and  most  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  Rice,  plantain,  ajid  banana,  are  the  chief  articles 
of  subsistence.  Coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  (or  the  chocolate-nut,) 
and  indigo,  are  important  articles  of  culture.  The  most  deli- 
cious fruHs  are  abundant.  But  with  all  these  advantages,  the 
inhabitants  want  many  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
more  sterile  countries  and  severe  climates.  All  the  labor  is 
performed  by  Indian  and  Negro  slaves.  In  consequence  of 
this,  all  their  farming  operations  are  marked  by  the  imperfec- 
tion arising  from  ignorance  and  indolence.  No  care  is  taken 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  their  lands.  No  enclosures  are 
made,  and  every  thing  is  suffered  to  decay  until  it  is  useless. 
Afler  the  crops  are  gathered,  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  are  often  destroyed,  for  warit  of  careful  pre- 
servation. These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  Brazil. 
Dairies  are  scarcely  attended  to,  and  cattle  are  miserably 
managed. 

1210.  The  pampas  or  plains  of  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  feed 
vast  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  require  the  attendance 
of  only  a  few  herdsmen.  They  furnish  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  provisions,  and  also  large  quantities  of  hides  and  tallow  for 
exportation. 
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2%e  more  elevated  regions  of  Mouth  America,  and  those  lyinff 
iAthe  Temperate  Zone,  including  the  mountainous  region  of 
Peru,  Chili,  sqid  the  greater  part  of  La  Plata,  produce  wheat, 
orchard-fruils,  and  other  productions  of  temperate  climates,  and 
the  state  of  cultivation  is  somewhat  better.  The  mining  districts 
procure  their  supplies  of  grain  from  the  surrounding  country; 
and  Peru  is  entirely  dependent  on  Chili  for  bread-stuffs. 

(II )  ROADS. 

lifrll.  The  state  of  publi6  roads,  is  important  to  commerce)  and  the  improve- 
ments of  society ;    and  generally  corresponds  to  the  state  of  agriculture. 

Among  Savage  ard  Barbarous  nations,  no  roads  exist  l>ut  the  beaten  paths, 
wliich  are  furmeii  b^  the  frequeat  passing  of  travellers  in  the  same  direction. 
Th^se  nations  are  guided  in  tlieir  wanderings  by  the  stars,  or  the  skilful  observa- 
tions they  make  on  the  objects  in  view;  or  sometimes  by  the  marks  left  in  former 
journeys.  Their  roving  habits  redder  it  easy  ^r  them  to  discover  and  to  pursue 
the  most  intricate  and  difficult  routes;  and  their  jealousy  leads  them  rather  to  de- 
stroy all  tracqp  which  may  serve  as  guides  of  others,  than  to  attempt  to  render 
commoaication  easy. 

1212.  Xn  natiems noh'u^h  are  advancing  to  civilization,  the  introduction  of 
commerce  leAds  to  the  establishment  of  roads,  and  the  ease  of  communication  thus 
produced,  renders  them  alternately  the  cavse  ,and  the  consequence  of  improving 
the  state  of  society. 

The  same  causes  which  have  operated  to  depress  tlie  agriculture  of  the  Half-- 
Civilized  nations  of  Asia,  have  Jed  to  the  neglect  of  roads.  They  travel  only 
on  camels  or  horses,  in  Arabia,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Northern  Africa ;  and  in 
India,  on  elephants,  or  in  palanquins,  or  couches  carried  by  men.  The  roads 
are  usually  narrow  paths,  often  very  difficult  to  travel.  The  energy  of  the  govern- 
ment and  iadustry  of  the  people  in  China  and  Japan,  liave  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  roads.  Some  of  those  in  Chioa^  are  remarkable  for  their 
bridges  and  excavations. 

I^rkty  in  Europe  is  almost  as  backward  iu  roads  as  Western  Asia.  Spain 
^nd  Portugal  are  very  deficient  in  this  respect ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
rotttes  ii\  Spain  on  which  it  is  safe  and  convenient  to  travel  in  carriages. 

1213.  l^ke  ekara6ter  oftpads  depends  much  oi\  the  geological  structure  of  a 
country.     The  rugged  and  rocky  surface  of  primitive  regtdns  presents  considera- 
ble diiiicuUies  io  the  construction  of  roads;  but  if  well  made,  they  are  more  per- 
manent than  those  of  otlier  formations.     Iu  transition,  and  secondary  regions, 
there  are,  therefore,  fewer  difficulties.     A  soil  of  loam  or  gravel  furnishes  good 
foads  at  very  little  expense.  In  sandy  regions  it  is  difficult  to  render  tliem  other- 
wise than  heavy.     In  rith  alluvions,  they  are  almost  necessarily  bad,  especially 
^ring  the  wet  season,  as  the  soil  offers  no  resistance  to  the  impression  of  wheels. 
'  he  roads  of  dry  tracts  are  of  course  better  ami  more  permanent,  than  those  of 
aoist  regions. 
'  1214.  /n  tke  Cold  and  Frozeri  Regions  of  North  America,  Europe  and  Asia, 
tlie  snows  furia  permanent  and  excellent  paths  for  sledges  during  the  winter ;  and 
Uiie  season  is  usually  chosen  fur  travelling  and  transportation.     Hence  there  is 
"^  necessity  for  the  construction  of  artificial  roads  in  these  regions;  and  where 
they  are  made,  they  are  protected  from  injury  in  the  winter,  aud  it  is  easy  to 
■^eep  them  in  ra>air.    The  roads  of  S  weden  are  excellent.    Those  of  Russia  are 
not  so  good.    The  rugged  character  and  severe  climate  of  Norway  scarcely  ad- 
ittits  the  construction  of  roads;  and  the  passage  of  the  mountains  is  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger.  • 

1215.  hi  the  Temperate  Regions,  the  frequent  thaws  and  prevalent  moisture  of 
*ioier  and  spring,  usually  render  the  roads  very  bad  during  these  seasons ;  and 
^>%uU  to  be  repaired  ia  summer.    These  di£iculties  are  in  some  instances 
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CMBlBracCed  by  the  dryness  of  the  climane,  as  in  ^bme-pM&rtt  of  Fraace,  or  bf  ifie 
pfocreMive  effects  of  labor,  io  a  country  long  since  civilized,  as  in  Germany. 

ttaly,  and  tht  middle  cmmtriea  of  Europe,  are  traversed  by  nameroos  roads, 
Mnerally  very  good,  and  many  of  great  antiquity.  The  bridges  are  usually  con- 
structed of  stone;  many  of  the  roads  are  paved;  and  there  is  an  aspect  of  pemia- 
neocy  which  is  not  fi>und  in  those  of  a  new  country,  like  the  United  Stat^.  The 
most  imporunt  roads  oritaly  are  founded  on  tlie  ancient  Roman  Ways,  which  were 
■0  well  constructed,  that  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  some  parts  are  still 
entira.  Thcprincipal  was  the  Via  Appia,  leading  frouhRome  to  Naples,  opoi». 
which  the  modem  road  between  these  cities  is  constructed. 

1216.  The  paaiea  of  mountain*  present  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads;  and  we  cannafr  expect  to  fioct  them  good,  except  m  countries 
which  are  populous,  and  have,  long  been  inhabited.by  civilized  nations. 

There  are  more  than  fifty  road*  over  the  Pyrenees,  including  th<we  for  pedes- 
trians; but  seven  only  are  passable  for  carriages.  The  ascent  on  thesideof  France^ 
is  easy ;  on  the  side  of  Spain  it  is  more  steep  and  difficult. 

A  number  of  fine  roads  have  been  constructed  across  the  Alps.  Mount  SL 
Qothard  is  passed  by  a  road  for  horsemen,  at  the  height  of  6,700  feet.  The  Ma- 
ritime Alp§  of  the  Sardinian  States,  are  crossed  by  a  fine  carriage  road,  ascend- 
iiw  8»000  feet,  and  leading  the  traveller  above  the  clouds.  But  die  passages  of 
Mt.  Simplon  and  Mt.  Cenis,  constructed  by  the  late  Emperor  Napoleoo,  are  the 
best  and  most  celebrated  road*  over  lliese  mountains. 

Mount  Simplon  was  formerly  impassable  by  carriages.    In  1801,  a  road  for 
carriages  and  artillery  was  commenced,  and  was  completed  by  the  labors  of  3,00& 
men   in  1805.     Fifty  bridges  were  necessary  to  cross  the  tremendous  chasms;  • 
the  road  was  often  cut  in  a  bed  of  rocks,  and  six- vaulted  passages  or  galleries  of 
considerable  length,  were  dug  through  portions  of  the  rock,  wliich  could  not  be- 
otherwise  passed.     Parapets  and  walih«some  of  them  200  feet  high,  were  erected 
to  secure  the  road  from  the  effects  of  torrents  and  avalanches.     At  convenient 
distances,  houses  of  refuge  were  built,  to  protect  travellers  from  storms,  and  oc- 
cupied by  captonniecs,  whose  duty  it  wa»  to  accommodate  tlieoH  and  to  k«ep  the- 
roaik  in  order.     The  whole  distance  is  36  miles,  and  the  highest  point  Is  6,00ft 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  so  well  is  the  road  constructed,  that  it   may 
be  easily  passed  in  a  carriage  in  eleven  hours.       ..,„,,-- 

A  similar  route  was  formed  over  Mount  Cents,  jn  1811.  The  elevation  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Simplon.  It  has  an  equal  number  of  gaUeries  -,  oneof 
which  is  cut  through  a  mass  of  granite,  2000  feet  in  length. 

1217  Great  Britain  is  traversed  by  numerous  roads  in  every  direction.  In 
Ae  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  they  are  often  very  bad;  but 
those  of  the  level  districts  are  generally  constructed  in  the  best  manner,  and  fur- 
nish a  rapid  and  easy  communication  with  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  bridges 
•re  well  buih,  usually  of  stone;  and  a  number  liave  been  con8tr«ct«d- of  iron^. 
which  unite  great  strength  with  extraordinary  beauty  and-Jightness. 

The  roads  of  Ireland  are  generally  excellent;  and  were  superior  to  those  of 

Ensland,  fifty  years  since,  ,  ,     ^  i  .  .  •  t 

1218  The  public  Moorks  of  European  natums,  are  the  result  of  labors  which 
have  b^ngoing-on  for  15  or  20  centuries.  I'hoee  of  colonies  and  newly  srf- 
tled  countries  muit  of  course  be  less  advanced;  and  are  often  entirely  neglected, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  subduing  tlie  soil,  and  procuring  the  means  of  per- 
sonal support  and  comfort.  .       .       .  j  .    .u  *      *•        r       j 

The  lalnable  commerce  of  South  America,  has  led  to  the  construction  of  roads 
from  the  seaports  to  the  mining  and  other  important  districts;  but  they  arc  gene-* 
rallv  very  poor,  and  can  be  travelled  only  by  mules.  ,.«.    , 

Several  have  been  made  across  the  Andes;  but  from  the  tremendous  difficul- 
ties of  the  route,  and  the  vrant  of  skill  and  perseverance  in  the  architects,  the 
passage  is  usually  difficult  and  dangerous.  They  are  often  constructed  on  the 
aideof  a  mountain,  where  a  single  misstep  would  precipitate  the  traveller  to  aa 
immense  depth.  The  numerous  chasms  and  torrents  are  crossed  by  means  of 
bridges  formed  of  ropes.  These  frail  structures  wave  and  vibrate  with  the  windy 
aadthe  motion  of  the  travellep>-BO  that  only  thosewbo  are  experienced  caa,  puft 
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tbem  widft  safety.  Id  other  cases  a  cable  is  stretched  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
travellers  and  mules  are  suspended  to  it,  and  drawn  over  by  ropes.  The  torredta 
produced  by  storms,  or  a  sudden  melting  of  the  snows,  often  destroy  tfaos6  who 
bave  escaped  other  dangers. 

The  pass  of  Quindiu,  between  Popayan  and  Bogota,  is  the  most  difficult.  The 
highest  point  is  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  8,000  above  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
No  hut  is  to  be  seen  for  ten  or  twelve  days  oa  this  route.  In  many  places,  the  path 
ivinds  through  chasms,  some  4»f  which  exceed  half  a  mile  in  length,  so  narrow 
that  mules  cannot  pass  each  other.  In  some  parts  they  are  covered  with  the  car- 
Qasses  and  bones  of  animals  which  have  perished  from  fatigue  or  accident. 

1219.  There  are  only  eiffht  or  nine  roads  betwein.  Chili  and  La  Plata,  the 
Dest  of  which  is  impassable  for  carriages,  and  is  so  narrow  that  the  traveller  is 
often  obliged  to  proceed  on  foot.  Not  a  year  passes,  but  some  of  the  mules  are 
daished  to  pieces  in  its  tremendous  chasms. 

The  road  from  Lima  to  PotoHand  Buenos  Ayres  is  encx>mpas8ed  with  simi- 
Lar  dangers,  although  it  forms  the  channel  of  an  important  commerce.  The  trav- 
eller in  this,  as  in  other  passages  over  the  Andes,  is  exposed  to  the  utmost  ex- 
ti'emes  of  beat  aud  cold,  and  undergoes  dangers  and  privations  of  every  kind.  The 
path  is  often  so  steep  and  narrow,  that  it  is  indented  with  deep  holes,  m  which  the 
mules  may  place  their  legs  to  secure  them  from  slipping.  Where  these  are  wan- 
ting, the  mules  sometimes  bring  their  feet  together  at  the  top  of  the  descent,  and 
slide  down  with  inconceivable  rapidity  to  the  bottom,  as  theonly  means  of  security. 

T'he  whole  distance  over  the  Andes,  from  Lima  to  the  plains  of  La  Plata,  is 
1600  miles.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  distance,  the  road  is  level,  and  is  travelled  in  covered  wagons,  drawn  by 
oxen  or  hordes. 

1220.  The  table-land  of  Mexico  is  crossed  by  a'nuraber  of  roads,  from  ocean 
to  ocean;  but  the  ascent  is  so  difficult,  and  the  arts  so  little  advanced,  that  they 
are  generally  very  bad,  and  pasuable  only  for  mules.  The  summit  of  the  table- 
land is  so  level,  that  a  carriage  road  has  been  constructed  with  very  little  labor, 
for  a  distance  of  500  leagues,  from  Mexico  to  Santa  Fe. 

1221.  The  United  States  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner,  the  eflfects  of  free  in- 
stitutions and  enterprise.  Probably  no  nation  has  ever  executed  so  many  improve- 
luentd  in  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  over  such  an  extent  of  country,  in  the  same 
time. 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  whole  tract  was  a  wilderness,  covered  with  forests  and 
traversed  only  by  the  fuot-paths  of  tlie  Indians.  Now,  there  are  roads  constructed 
in  every  direction,  to  connect  the  villages,  towns,  and  <^ties,  Which  have  sprung  up 
in  rapid  succession.  In  1790,  the  extent  of  post-roads  was  only  1875  miles;  in 
1827,  it  was  105,336.  The  number  of  Post-Offices  now  ejcceeds  8,000;  and  the 
mail  is  transported  40,009  miles  daily.  To  describe  all  our  roads,  would  requrife 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  important  settlements  in  tlie  country.  The  principal  are 
laid  down  on  tlie  map.  A  large  number  are  public  roads,  constructed  and  repair- 
ed by  the  towns  through  which  they  pass;  but  the  great  roads  are  usually  turn- 
pikes, constructed  by  the  state  or  incorporated  bodies,  and  supported  by  tolls. 
Only  their  general  character,  and  the  most  important  routes,  can  be  described. 

1222.  The  northern, primitive  district  of  the  United  States,  including  New- 
England  and  the  northern  part  of  New-York,  fiills  within  the  Cold  Re|[ion ;  and 
generally  has  permanent  fuows  during  the  winter,  as  far  south  as  latitude  42P, 
which  render  travelling  easy,  and  protect  the  roads  from  injury.  New-England, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  States,  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
roads,  which  are  usually  well  constructed,  and  in  good  repair. 

Pennsylvania  has  httle  advantage  from  the  snow;  and  the  rich,  claye^^  soil, 
which  is  prevalent  in  some  parts,  renders  the  roads  very  bad  during  tlie  winter. 
The  same  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  in  Maryland.  In  Pennsylvania,  about 
eight  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  roads  and  bridges. 

1223.  In  the  sandy,  alluvial  country  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  New  York 
to  Florida,  the  roads  are  heavy,  and  not  easily  improved;  but  they  rarely  present 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  found  in  the  roads  of  a  rich  country,  after  a  wet  season. 
The  scattered  state  of  population  has  prevented  much,  attention  to  roads,  in  tl^ 

24* 
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•tatoi  KMth  of  Marykmd:  sod  freqaent  impcdiiBeDti  are  preMoted  by  the  want  of 
bridces  and  causeways*  over  the  streasos  ajid  onrshes. 

1S4.  ih  the  Wewttm  SUUes,  the  ricfaoess  of  the  soil,  the  want  of  stone  and 
grayel,  and  the  moisture  of  the  winter,  render  the  oonstroction  of  good  and  per- 
manent roads  almost  imfMracticable.  Diving  the  wet  season,  the  difficulty  of 
travelling  is  very  great ;  and  mani:  roads  are  scarcely  passable  for  wheel  carriages. 
The  travelltng  in  these  states  is  chiefly  by  steam  boats,  on  their  noble  rivers. 

T%€  $mall  $iream9  are  so  variable  at  different  seasons,,  that  most  of  them  can 
be  Ibfded  during  the  dry  seasons,  and  bridges  are  rarely  tsuik.  The  banks  are 
hi^  and  stsep,  and  the  diflicolty  of  passage  is  often  very  great.  Daring  h^lt 
water,  manr  of  the  streams  become  impassable,  and  the  traveller  encounters  sen- 
otB  difficulties  and  dangers.  Little  has  yet  been  done  to  improve  roads ;  bat  in 
all  these  states  eiccept  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  a  portion  of  tlie  proceeds  of  pub- 
lic lands  sold  by  the  United  States,  is  appropriated  to  the^^  besides  the  usual 
tasMS ;  and  we  may  expect  a  rapid  improvement  in  this  respect,  when  these  states 
become  thickly  settled.  In  LmuMtana,  the  levees  w  dykes  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams,  ibrm  excellent  roads. 

1225.  Tht  most  iu^ortant pott-road  in  the  United  States,  is  that  which  tra- 
verses the  slates  on  the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  ISOO  miles,  passing  through  all  the 
principal  towns,  from  Rohbinstown  in  Maine,  to  Florida. 

The  prituipal  roadt  from  the  Atlantic  tOt  the  Wettern  Statett  are  the 
great  western  Turnpike  of  New  York,  from  Albany  to  BoAalo  and  Erie — the 
road  from  Philadelphia,  through  Lancaster  to  Pittsburgh — and  the  Cumberland 
Koad,  from  Washington  City  to  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio  River. 

1225.  {by  A  phm  baa  recently  been  invented  for  constructing  roads  witli  iron 
bars,  or  railways,  on  which  tlie  wheels  of  carriages  run  so  easily,  that  they  may  he 
drawn  from  15  to  90  miles  an  hour,  by  means  of  locomotive  steam  engines.  Rail' 
roadt  are  now  considered  even  more  useful  than  canals,  and  are  buildins  in  every 
part  of  Enuhind.     The  most  remarkable  is  that  from  Liverpool  to  Mandiester. 

In  the  United  States,  within  a  few  years,  a  large  number  of  railroads  have  lieen 
made  or  projected,  whieh  will  probably  furnish  tlie  most  dieap  and  rapid  convey- 
ance to  every  part  uf  our  country.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
which  are  ooustrocted,  or  in  progress*    Tfiose  marked  (c)  are  completed. 


RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

e  Charleston  S.  C.  to  Augusta         136  c  Camden  (Phil.)  to  Amboy  61 

Decatus  A  I.  to  Tennessee  R.      62  c  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  25 

e  New  Orleans  to  L.  Ponchartrain      5  e  to  Columbia  83 

c  Petersburg  (Va.)  to  Roanoke  R.     59  c  Over  Allegany  Mts.  39 

e  Portsmouth  (Va.)  to  do  do.     80  c  New  York  to  New  Brunswick  28 

Richmond  to  Petersburg  21  c  to  Paterson  16 

to  FreHericksburiT       64  c  Albany  to  Saratoga  S6 

Winchester  (Va.)  to  Harper's  Ferry  30  Schenectady  to  Utica  80 

Baltimore  to  Washington  37  c  Itliaca  to  Owego  29 

to  Columbia  Rail  R.  40  c  Boston  to  Worcester  45 

to  Sui*quehannah  R.    76  c  Provitlcnce  43 

c  New  Castle  to  French  T.  13  e  Lowell  25 

In  addition  to  these,  other  important  railroads  liave  been  proposerl ;  as  fron* 
Worcester  to  Albany — from  Worcester  to  Hartford  and  New  Haven ;  from  Provi- 
dence to  Stonington,  and  from  the  opposite  point  of  Long  Island  to  New  York; 
and  a  continuation  of  the  railroads  already  made,  so  as  to  give  a  direct  and  rapid 
inland  communication  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans — a  grand  railroad  has  also 
been  proposed  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie  and  the  Mississippi. 

1226.  The  progress  of  civilisation  is  marked  by  the  improvements  in  fmildiiutt 
and  the  erection  of  townt  and  citiet  ^ 


Houtea  of  Australia. 


Hottentots  and  their  ViUages- 


Tartar  Tents  and  Cattle. 


Botae  in  Siam. 


Paiace  of  tlie  Tuiliri 
p.  ail. 


BiriLDINGS   AND   CITIES.  ^t 

-  The  utandering  irihet  of  Tartars,  and  the  Bedouins  of  tlie  Arabian  and  Afri- 
can deserts,  live  in  tents  covered  with  felt,  cloth,  or  skins.  A  village  is  merely  the 
encampment  of  a  horde,  or  tribe,  and  is  moved  from  place  to  place  as  convenience 
requires.  • 

1227.  Savage  nations  usually  live  in  huts,  constructed  of  difierent  materials, 
and  with  various  degrees  of  skill,  according  to  the  situation  and  character  of  tlie 
people.  They  are  generally  formed  of  stakes  or  poles,  interwoven  witli  twigs  and 
covered  with  bark  or  leaves,  or  sometimes  plastered  with  clay.  The  fire  is 
made  in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  escapes  at  the  top.  Those  oftlie  North  Araeri-, 
can  Indians  are  called  wigwams.  Their  villages  consist  of  an  irregular  collection 
of  these  huts  or  tents. 

Xhe  natives  of  South  Africa  form  tlieir  huts  of  bent  poles,  plastered  with  eartli, 
much  resembling  a  bee-hive.  They  are  arranged  in  a  circle  around  an  enclosure 
which  contains  their  cattle;  and  the  village  is  termed  a  ki'aal.  A  numlx^r  ofvil- 
htges  formed  around  the  misjsionary  stations  of  South  Afrtca,  and  Sierra  Leone, 
have  a  neat  apf)earance,  and  present  many  of  tlie  improvements  of  civilized  life. 

1228.  The  Laplanders,  Northern  Siberians,  and  the  North  American  tribes  of 
tlie  Frozen  Regions,  usually  reside  in  tents,  or  huts  constructed  of  liglit  materials, 
during  the  summer.  But  the  winter  huts  are  built  with  thick  walls  of  stone  and 
turf,  witli  no  outlet  for  the  smoke  except  the  entrance.  In  Greenland  and  Lapland, 
thev  are  protected  from  the  cold  winds  by  a  long,  vaulted  passage  fur  entrance; 
and  to  render  them  still  warmer,  many  of  the  tribes  of  these  regions  build  them 
half  underground,  and  enter  through  an  opening  at  the  top,  by  means  of  a  ladder. 

The  JSsquimaux  of  North  Georgia  make  their  winter  huts  of  snow,  whicli  is 
so- compact  that  it  may  be  cut  into  blocks,  and  used  like  stone.  A  dwelling  of  this 
kind  is  beautifully  transparent;  ami  when  lined  with  i>k\»s  and  branches  of  trees, 
it  is  said  to  form  a  co!nfn  table  winter  resiclence  in  these  dreary  regions.  (Parry,) 

1229.  In  the  Torrid  Zone,  many  uf  the  uncivilized  nations  build  their  huts  of 
very  slight  materials.  They  are  often  mere  shed^,  u^ed  only  as  a  protection  from 
the  raiuti  and  dews.  In  Polynesia,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  they  are  very 
neatly  built  of  canes,  are  lined  with  mats,  and  covered  with  leaves.  The  same 
style  of  building  is  found  in  Hindoostan  and  Farther  India,  aivi  to  a  cone^iderable 
extent  in  China;  and  these,  or  mud-walled  huts,  are  the  beist  buildings  of  the  poor. 

The  r-esidente  of  a  King  in  Africa^  appears  like  a  colUxtion  of  thatched  barns, 
and  hovels,  surrounded  by  a  mud- wall;  and  the  palace  even  of  the  Cm|)eror  of 
China,  is  only  a  collection  of  cottages,  in  which  the  meanness  of  the  structures  is 
concealed  by  splendid  curtains  and  gilded  ornaments.  The  dwellings  of  the  great 
are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  buildings,  and  the  great  extent  of  ground  tliey 
occupy,  rather  than  the  superiority  of  architecture. 

vl230.  The  huts  and  tents  of  uncivilized  nations,  have  rarely  more  than  a  single 
room  and  fire. 

In  the  Fiwzen  Regions,  several  families  are  usually  crowded  together,  eiich  oc- 
cupying a  stall  divided  olf  by  posts  or  skins.  They  are  lighted  by  a  large  lamp, 
composed  of  moss  and  supplie^l  with  oil,  which  also  serves  as  a  lire.  The  do- 
mestic animals  often  partake  of  the  couifort  and  Hlthiiiess  of  these  habitations. 

The  hovels  of  the  poor  in  the  Half  Civilizi'd  nations  of  Asia,  and  even  in  Rus- 
9ta,  Polundt aud  many  pan-Uof  Austria ^  Uermanij,  and  Ireland,  are  little  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Savage  nations,  in  structure  or  in  cl^'anliness;  and  are  inferior  to 
those  of  many  nations  in  Polynesia^  Li  Ireland,  "  the  peasantry  are  miserably 
lodged,  in  a  hovel  uf  four  nukl  walls,  with  one  entrance,  lVe({uently  without  either 
a  window  or  a  chimney,*'  and  are  scarcely  sheltered  from  the  rain.  The  floor  is 
of  clay;  their  beds  are  usually  bundles  of  heath  or  straw  spread  over  it,  and  many 
simre  these  v\ retched  accommodations  with  their  cow  or  pigs. 

1231.  The  arts  and  refinement  o{  civilized  nations  lead  to  theerectionof  more 
substantial  and  convenient  dwellings;  which  furnibh  a  complete  protection  from 
die  weather,  and  are  found  with  every  degree  of  comfort  and  elegance,  from  tlie 
plain  cottage  of  tlie  farmer  to  the  splendid  palace  of  the  noble.  The  regard  for 
religion — the  necessary  arrangements  of  an  organized  government — and  tlie  pride 
of  royalty,  give  rise  to  tlie  erection  of  numerous  and  magnificent  public  build- 
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img§:  and  anong  Civilised  nationii,  it  has  become  a  distinct  arty  to  devisi.  ndi 
Ibmw  and  ornaments  as  are  best  adapted  for  beauty  and  convenience.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  works  of  architectore  woujd  require  a  volume;  and  we  ou 
onKf  consider  the  buildings  of  cultivated  nations,  as  they  are  collected  in  cities 
and  towns. 

1232.  7^  eitu9  ofEvnorz  Air  surpass  those  of  America,  in  nnaiber,  popula- 
tion, aqd  magnificence.  They  are  superior  to  any  in  the  world,  in  their  univerBi. 
ties,  hospitals,  museums,  and  other  public  institutions,  in  the  splendor  and  size  of 
their  churches  and  public  buildings,  and  in  tlie  extent  of  their  manufactures  and 
commerce. 

M  ike  citie$  on  ike  ContineiU  the  streets  are  osualW  narrow,  crooked,  and  fil- 
thy. They  are  seldom  furnished  witli  side  walks, and  foot  passengers  are  exposed 
to  constant  danger  in  the  crowd  of  carriages.  Most  of  the  cities  are  sarrounded 
with  walls,  and  entered  only  tiy  gates,  and  are  much  more  crowded  with  houses 
and  inliabitants,  than  those  of  tlie  United  States.  In  the  most  populous  countries, 
villages  like  those  of  America  are  rarely  seen ;  but  every  collection  of  houses  ap- 
pears like  a  portion  of  h  large  city. 

1233.  Tke  koueee  are  generally  of  stone  or  brick ;  but  in  many  of  the  towns  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  tliey  are  buill  of  timber^  Tliey  are 
usually  high,  often  from  five  to  ten  stories  in  the  large  cities.  Tliey  are  not  uni- 
form in  their  appearance;  and  magnifioeot  palaces  are  frequently  surrounded  by 
wretched  huts. 

/•  ike  cities  of  Catkolie  eouniriett  especially  in  tlie  south  of  Europe,  picturjES 
or  iiDages  of  saints  are  placed  at  tlie  corners  oi  the  streets,  and  passengers  fre- 
quently stop  to  offer  their  devotions  before  them.  Tliese  cities  are  also  distinguish- 
ed for  the  great  number  of  their  churches  and  chapels,  and  for  tlie  costly  paintin^rs, 
statues,  and  ornament!}  thry  contain.  Most  cities  of  Southern  JEuropeskre  fur- 
nished with  water  by  aqueductit;  and  fcitmiainsarc  ei'e<;ted  in  the  streets  and  public 
squares,  which  add  to  their  beanty,  and  produce  a  refreshing  coolness  in  summer. 

The  engravings  will  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  generaf  ap|)eiirance  of  iJie 
principal  cities,  than  any  description. 

1234.  Most  of  the  large  cities  are  seaports,  or  connected  with  the  Fea.  The  cap- 
itals  are  usually  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  tlie  sovereign  and  royal  fami- 
ly. London,  Paris,  PeterAburgh,  Moscow,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  Oublin, 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Drcs-.icn,  are  situated  on  rivers,  which  divide  them  iato  two 
portions  connected  by  brid^ns.  Rome,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Edinburgh,  are  built 
on  several  hills,  which  gives  them  a  picturesque  ap(>eardnce. 

Naples,  and  most  of  the  other  cities  lying  on  the  itfiediltrranran,  are  situated 
on  declivities,  and  the  streets  rise  from  the  shore,  frke  the  seats  of  an  aniphithc# 
atre.  The  seaports  of  Western  Asia,  and  Barbary,  are  generally  situated  in  tlie 
same  manner,  and  the  houses  are  frcquenlly  white.  The  view  of  Algiers,  will 
give  some  idea  of  their  appearance. 

1235.  Asia  abounds  with  large  cities,  but  much  inferior  in  their  appearance  to 
those  of  Europe.  The  buildings  are  generally  mean,  and  crowded  with  inhabi- 
tants.    The  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  irregular,  and  filthy,  and  seldom  pa<ved. 

In  JVestern  Asia,  the  houses  of  Uie  rich  are  usually  of  stone,  or  of  brick,  which 
are  sometimes  only  sun  dried.  They  are  generally  built  around  a  court  or  space 
in  the  centre,  from  which  they  receive  most  of  their  light  and  air,  and  which  is 
fre<{iieiitly  adonie.l  with  gtirdens  and  fountains.  They  arc  often  magniiicent  with- 
in; but  they  have  few  or  no  windows  towards  the  street.  They  present  to  the  trav- 
eller only  a  dismal  succession  of  liij^h  walls,  with  here  and  there  a  lattice,  produ- 
cing the  appearance  of  a  range  of  prisons.  The  roofs  are  usually  flat,  so  tliat  the 
inhabitants  can  pass  from  one  hou^^e  to  another  without  descending  into  the  street, 
and  frequently  sleep  on  the  house-top,  in  the  hot  season.  The  houses  of  the  poor 
are  low  and  mean,  built  of  mud,  or  a  mixture  of  small  stones  and  mortar. 

This  mode  of  building,  like  other  customs  and  arts  of  Western  Asia-,  was  early 
imitated  in  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Europe,  and  it  is  still  pursued, 
except  that  in  Europe  the  houses  are  more  open.  The  floors  are  usually  of  brick 
or  mortar;  chimneys  are  rare;  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  pans  of  coal  io 
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ivioter.     If, »  common  in  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  use  tiie  lower  story 
of  the  house  as  a  stable.  ^ 

lostead  of  churches,  the  Mahomettm  cities  arie  adorned  with  mosques,  which  are 
oflen  V£ry  splendid.  At  the  side  of  each  mosque  are  minarets,  or  lofty  circular 
4owers,  with  a  gallery  near  the  top,  from  which  a  crier  calls  the  people  at  the  houn 
erf"  pftiyer. 

The  cities  of  Turkey,  as  well  a^' those  of  Africa  on  the  Mediterranean,  are  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  plague,  which  destroys  vast  numbers  of  tl»e  inhabitants. 
.  1236.  The  cities  qf  Eastern  Asia^  (except  a  few  in  Hindoostan)  are  poorly 
built,  and  are  much  inferioc  to  those  of  Western  Asia.  They  are  generally  collec- 
tions of  low,  thatched  huts,  of  mud  or  bamboo;  and  are  formed  of  such  slight  ma- 
terials, that  they  are  fretiuently  destroyed  by  fire,  but  are  easily  rebuilt,  The  tem- 
ples and  pagpdas  ^ine  generally  the  only  buildings  u-hleh  have  any  beauty ;  and 
these  are  often  splendidly  adorned  with  gold  and  gilding,  especially  in  China  and 
Bqrmah. 

Most  of  the  cities  of  AHct  are  surrounded  bj'  walls,  usually  of  mud  or  sun, 
dried  bricks.  Many  of  tliem  are  partially  in  i^iins,  or  encircled  by  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities. 

_  The  view  of  Ispahan  will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  celebrated 
city,  as  it  was  seen  byMorier. 

China  abounds  in  cities,  generally- built  like  those  of  India,  but  most  of  them 
walled^  The  pagodas,  towering  above  tlie"  surrounding  buildings,  are  striking 
features  in  their  e&ternal  appearance;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  view  of  Pekin. 

1237.  A  large  part  of  Africa  is  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  therefore  ccmtaftis 
few  cities,  or  evHU  considerable  towps,  in  comparison  witiiJSurope  and  Asja. 
Thts^  are  ehiefiy  in  Northern  Afr^ca^,  and  most  of  ibem^are  greatly  inferior 
to  thechief  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia  iir  commerce,  manufactures,  and  wealth,  as 
"Well  as  in  population.  They  are  inferior  to  the  poore!<t  in  Europe  in  their  appear- 
'*nce,  on  account  of  the  narrowness,  irregularity,  and  fjlthinesrf  of  llieir  streets. 
Even  in  Cairo  and  Fez,  the  streets  are  often  so  narrow,  tliat  two  camels  cannot 
go  abreast. 

The  houses,  like  those^of  the  Asiatic  cities  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  commonly  have 
flat  rtMjfs,  with  an  open  court  in  the  centre,  artd  are  destitute  of  windows  towards 
tile  street.  They  are  generally  built  of  halr-burnl  brick,  or  of  a  nuxture  of  stones, 
earth,  and  mortar,  whitened  with  lime.  Jn  tJairo,  many  are  of  stone,  and  some 
rtf  the  mosqiies  af)d  other  public  buildings  in  this  city  an  J  Barbary,  are  built  &f 
sione.or  marble.  ■  Like  other  Mahometan  cities,  they  have  numerousnnosques,  and 
these  with  the  palaces  of  the  sovereigns  or  governors,  are  usually  the  only  hand- 
some buildings.  Many  cities  of  Egypt  are  surrounded  by  graud  and  interesting 
4:ein«iin8  of  ancient  buildings  and  monuments. 

Jilost  &f  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  are  fortified,  and  are  places  of  some 
trade.     TJiey  have  more  reseniblance  to  those  of  Europe,  tlian  any  others  in  Africa* 

1238.  America  is  much  le«ti>  di.'^tinguished  ibr  the  number  and  size  of  its  cities, 
than  Europe  and  Asia.     There  are  none  which  belong  to  the  four  first  cla)«ses  of 
<i»Ues  in  the  world,  and  only  five  which  are  above  the  seventh  class,      T^te  cities  ' 
of  JSriiish  America^  and-  of  the  Spanish  Ohd  Portuguese  colonitts,  resemble 
tilose  of  Europe.  Quebec  and  Montreal  have  the  appearance  of  old  Frcsnch  towns. 

.    riie  eij^ies  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  have  more  resemblance  to  those  of 
SoutWn  Europe. 

1239.  In  Spanish  AM£RiCA«tlie  cities  are  generally  built  on  areolar  plan, 
witli  broad,  paved  streets^  fui*nislied  with  sidewalks.  Most  of  thegn  are  8upplie<i 
^ith  water  by  aqueducts,  and  the  public  squares  are  often  adorned  with  fountains, 
«s4n  Spain.  \ 

The  public  buildings,  especially  oliurches,  nunneries,  and  convents,  are  numt 
foos  and  splendid.  .  Tiie  private  houses  are  seldom  convenient  or  elegant.  They 
*fe  usually  low,  often  only  one  story^  and  seldom  exceeding  two  stories  in  height, 
^n  account  of  the  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  to  which  these  cities  are  subject. 
Lima,  Quito,  and  Carraccas,  have  been  almost  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  In  Li- 
'^a,  the  houses  are  built  of  wood ;  in  Popayan  and  Quito,  of  unbumt  brick ;  and 
in  most  of  the  other  cities,  of  brick  or  stone.  In  the  cities  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  the 
windows  are  usually  furnished  with  lattices,  blinds  or  curtaiDs»  inatwd  of  glaj- 
•oconnt  of  the  heat 
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A  Bonber  of  thew  eitiea  are  niuaied  on  tmeh  higk  growncf,  ihat  tbefa^ 
perpetual  spring.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Quito,  and  Popayan,  are  nearly  two  miei 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Mexico,  Pnebla,  Durango,  and  several  others,  a  mile 
aad  a  half;  and  Carraccas  more  than  half  a  mile. 

Portuguese  Amskica  or  Brazil,  is  extremely  deficient  -in  cities  aid 
towns.  A  few  only  are  found  on  the  coast,  at  considerable  distances,  and  without 
any  roads  from  one  to  another.  T^e  only  towns  in  the  interior,  are  those  estab- 
lished-for  mining.  The  cities -generally  reseod^  those  of  Spanish  Anaerica;  bM 
are  not  so  pleasant  or  go  well  built. 

1240.  In  the  citifofthe  Ui«it£D  Btates,  the  houses  are  generally  built  of 
brick.  The  streets  are  broader  and  more  neat  than  in  most  European  cities;  and 
are  usually  paved,  and  furnished  with  side-walks  for  foot  passengei^.  They  al« 
•domed  with  churcties  and  other  public  buildings,  which  often  liave  considerate 
beauty.  Perhaps  no  cities  in  the  world  are  more  distinguished  for  tlie  nuraberi^ 
humane  and  charitnble  institutions. 

The  towns  of  the  Northern  United  Statea,  especially  of  New  England,  are 
-jieldom  closely  built.  Ttie  houses  are  gener»ily  of  wood, separated  by  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds;  and  the  streets  arc  usually  shaded  with  trees.  These circum- 
<«tances  give  tlieni  |)«culi:ir  beauty. 

The  towns  of  the  Western  States,  and  of  the  wekern  parts  of  New-Yorft 
and  Pennsylvania,  are  laid  out  more  regularly,  and  the  buildings  are  generally 
more  elegant,  than  in  the  older  towns  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

In  the  Southern  States,  the  people  are  so  much  scattered,  that  there  are  ftfm 
towns  or  villages,  and  only  a  smulier  number  of  places  of  considerable  size. 

Most  of  the  princi|)al  cities  of  the  United  States  are  seaports,  and  tlte  largest 
are  situated  on  islands  or  peninsulas.  New-York  and  New-Orleans  are  on  isl- 
ands; Button,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  al-e  on  peninsulas;  Hartford,  Alba- 
ny* Trenton,  Richmond,  and  Savannah,  are  seals  of  government,  all  except  Al- 
Jb^ny  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,' on  their  respective  rivers. 

The  seats  of  government  of  the  individual  states  are  often  very  small  towns, 
diosen  onlv  on  account  of  their  central  situation. 

1241.  The  Indian  Towns  of  Mexico  are  iiiany  of  them  well  built,  and  brick 
'lias  long  been  in  use  among  the  natives  of  that  country.     The  ancient  cities  of  the 

natives  in  Peru  and  Chili,  are  generally  of  brick  or  stone.     Some  are  adorned 
with  fine  buildings,  and  have  an  appearance  of  magjiificeuce. 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

1242.   The  state  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  different  nations, 
is  an  important  index  of  their  state  of  civilization. 

Among  savage  nations,  all  arts  are  in  a  low  state,  and  this  is 
generally  the  fact  in  Barbarous  naiwtis.     There  is  no  distinc- 

*tion  of  trades,  but  eiach  man  builds  his  own  hut  and  canoe,  and 
makes  for  himself  all  the  instruments  and  clothes  which  he 

-uses.  With  such  a  variety  of  employments,  he  cannot  be- 
come perfect  in  any  one. 

The  same  practice  continues  in  some  civilized  countries  which 

^re  thinly  settled,  artd  where >  the  attention  of  the  people  is,  from 
necessity,  chiefly  devoted  to  .ag«culture,  and  the  products  Off 
mines  and  forests.  Tlius  in  Norway  and  Russia,  the  peasants  gen- 
erally make  all  the  necessaries  for  their  own  families.  In  such  cft- 

-ses,  the  implements  of  workmanship  are  imperfect,  the  labor  is 

^filow  and  difficult,  and  nothing  is  made  in  the  best  manner.  The 
Xnanufactures  of  such  nations  are  not  usually  sufficient  for  hoM 
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consumption ;  and  the  inhabitants  find  agriculture  more  profit- 
able ;   as  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  in  America. 

15^43.  Among  the  Half- Civilized  Nations  of  Aaiay  and  some 
of  the  Barbarous  tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  beautiful  articles 
of  manufacture  are  produced.  Such  are  the  silks  and  cottons 
of  India  and  China — the  shawls  of  Cashmere — the  carpets  of 
Persia  and  Cabul — and  the  embroidery,  and  other  works  of 
silver  and  gold,  in  India  and  the  Asiatic  Isles.  But  they  are 
generally  made  with  a  few  simple  and  rude  instruments,  and 
w^ith  very  great  labor.  In  India,  Arabia,  and  Africa,  the  wea- 
ver fixes  his  threads  to  the  ground  by  small  stakes,  in  the  open 
air,  and  removes  his  singular  loom  at  night.  Yet  India  pro- 
duces cotton  fabrics  superior  to  almost  any  in  the  world.  In 
Japan  and  China,  the  instruments  are  more  perfect. 

1244.  In  some  Half^Civilized  countries^  but  especially  in 
Civilized  countries  which  are  populous,  the  arts  are  greatly 
advanced  by  the  division  of  labor.  Each  man  is  devoted  to  a 
single  employment.  He  thus  learns  the  best  methods  of  pur- 
suing it;  and  is  able  to  work  with  more  skill  and  rapidity. 

This  is  carried  so  far  at  the  present  day,  that  in  England,  25  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  making  a  pin.    One  cuts  the  wire,  another  smooths  it,  another  points. 
It,  &c.  and  these  persons  wil)  make  mor^  in  i^  day,  than  several  hundreds  who 
should  pursue  their  labors  singly. 

1245.  It  is  only  in  the  Civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, that  the  tools  and  instruments  of  ymous  trades  are  found 
in  a  perfect  state.  Here  also  vast  improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  use  of  machinery,  moved  by  water,  steam,  or  the 
force  of  animals ;  which  performs  the  labor  of  men  with  per- 
fect accuracy  and  uniformity,  and  a  despatch  almost  incredible. 

From  the  greater  degree  of  skill  thus  obtained  in  populous 
countries,  and  from  the  excess  of  inhabitants,  apart  of  them  may 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  manufactures  than  in  agricul- 
ture. We  accordingly  find  that  such  countries  as  Great  Bri- 
tain, Germany,  and  France,  not  only  supply  themselves  with 
manufactures,  but  export  large  quantities  to  other  nations. 

A  single  machine  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  persons  to  attend  it,  will  perform 
the  labor  of  100  men,  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  could  have  been  effected  by 
fluman  efforts.  In  contemplating  the  vast  manufacturing  establishments  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  as  if  blocks  of  wood,  and  bars  of  metal,  wera 
endowed  with  activity  and  intelligence. 

1246.  The  tools  and  instruments  used  in  tilling  the  ground, 
in  building  our  houses,  and  other  important  arts,  and  the  uten- 
sils employed  to  prepare  our  food,  are  chiefly  made  of  metal. 
Hence  the  working  of  metals  is  the  foundation  of  all  arts;  and 
forms  the  most  important  employment  of  civilized  man. 

Among  Savage  nations,  this  art  is  unknown,  except  to  a  fi^w 
who  have  learned  it  firom  Europeans.  Among  Barbarous  naiions, 
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H  eontiiNMa  Tery  imperfed.  Tlie  same  BecluuuGs  work  in  iroiK 
copper,  and  gold,  and  the  operation  is  carried  on  in  the  open 
air.  The  apparatus,  which  is  moved  liroin  place  to  place  as 
they  travel,  consists  usually  of  a  bag  for  blowing  the  fire,  an 
anvil  and  a  hammer;  aiyl  all  the  implement,  are  very  ruds. 
But  as  has  been  already  observed-,  they  succeed  by  patient  la- 
bor, in  forming  some  articles  of  great  beauty. 

1247.  The  mamtfaeture  of  meiahfrom  tiieir  ores,  into  bars, 
pigs,  &.C.  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  every  Civilized 
country  which  contains  mines.  In  those  which  are  thinly  set- 
tled, as  Russia,  Siberia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  the  metals  are 
generally  exported  in  their  unwrought  state,  and  only  the  most 
common  and  necessary  tools,  and  implements  of  husbandry, 
are  manufactured. 

In  the  Umied  States,  all  these  implements,  and  all  articles  of 
cast  iron  are  well  manufactured,  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
home  consumption;  but  they  are  still  principally  dependent  on 
foreign  nations  ibr  all  fine  articles,  and  for  most  of  the  wrought 
iron  and  steel  which  is  used.  The  gold  and  silver  cf  South 
America  and  Mexico ,  are  chiefly  exported  either  in  bars,  or 
boUion,  or  in  coin. 

1248.  J!^  the  popuUms  countries  of  Europe ,  the  metals  are 
wrought  into  every  form  that  ingenuity  can  devise,  for  use  or 
ornament,  and  are  exported  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Ef^land  surpasses  every  other  nation  in  the  extent,  variety, 
and  excellence  of  its  manufactures  of  metals.  Sheffield  is  unrir 
vailed  in  its  cutlery ;  and  Birmingham  has  been  called  the  toy 
shop  of  Europe.  London  and  Liverpool  produce  the  best  clocks 
and  watches  in  use.  London  is  also  unrivalled  in  the  construc- 
tion of  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments. The  metallic  manufactures  of  England  and  Wales  em- 
ploy 320,000  persons;  and  produce  17,000,0001.  annually. 

1249.  Germany  ranks  next  to  England  in  metallic  manu&c- 
tures.  In  Prussia  many  articles  are  made  with  peculiar  ingenuity 
and  skill.  Clocks  and  wixtches  are  made  in  great  numbers  fi>r  ex- 
portation in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany;  but  they  are 
generally  inferior  to  the  English  in  quality.  Jewelry  is  manufac-^ 
tured  to  a  great  extent  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  France  is  distinguished  for  the  more  elegant  metal- 
lic articles.     Holland  and  Germany  are  remarkable  for  toys. 

1250.  Turkey,  and  especially  Damascus,  has  long  been  cel- 
ebrated for  unrivalled  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  sword  blades, 
and  other  cutting  instruments.  This  art  has  extended  to  Persia, 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  countries.  The  Japanese  sur- 
pass the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  in  working  metals;  and  are  said 
to  make  instruments  of  steel,  little  inferior  to  those  of  Turkey 
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1d51.  Tke  manufizckire  of  jAate,  and  oHtet  amcUttfgolAunA 
lltfocr,  is  probably  more  perfect  in  England  and  France,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  vetssels  and  ornaments  of 
these  metak  made  in  Mexico,  rival  the  finest  productions  of 
£uropes»i  skill.  .In  Japany  China,  India,  and  the  Asiatic  Isles, 
the  most  exqnisite  workiriiiinship  in  silver  and  -gold,  is  produ- 
ced with  very  imperfect  tools. 

126^.  Most  Savage  and  Barbarous  nations  are 'feiorknj  of 
ihe  art  of  isbeaising,  jThey  generally  form  their  clothing  of  the 
i^kins  of  animals.  The  Tartars,  and  some  other  Barbarous  na- 
tions, make  a  kind  of  felt,  (like  that  of  which  our  hats  are 
composed,)  from  the  wool  of  sheep,  or  the  hair  of  camels.  In 
many  of  the  Islands  of  Polynesia,  the  natives  use  m^ts  for 
their  covering,  or  form  a  spectes  of  cloth  from  the  bark  oif 
trees.  A  few  of  the  Barbarous  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  are 
acqiiainted  with  weaving.  , 

This  art  ts  carried  to  the  hi^est  perftcikm  among  Civilized 
and  Hall^Civilized  nations;  and  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  wool,  and 
Bilk  are  manufactured  into  various  species  of  cloth,  adapted  to 
«very  use,  of  comfort  and  ornament.  In  warm  climates,  silks 
and  cottons  are  the  chief  articles,  and  in  cold  climates^  wooHen, 
cotton  and  linen. 

1^3.    Some  of  the  finest  woollen  chths  are  made  in  France 
and  England,  especially  in  the  west  of  England  and  Yorkshire, 
The  woollen  manufactures  of  England  employ  500,000  persons, 
imd  amount  to   1 80,000, OOOf.  sterling  annually.     In  Saxony, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Prussia,  the  manufacture  of  cloths  is  m- 
so  in  a  perfect  state  and  very  extensive.     Silesia,  in  Prussia, 
is  especially  distinguished ;  and  produces  some  of  the  finest 
clotns  made  on  the  continent.      In  Spain,  and  most  of  the  re^ 
punning  countries  of  Europe,  this  manufacture  is  in  an  imperfect 
$tate.  Cc^rse  cloths  are  made  in  considerahle  quantities,  in  the 
north  ofEurope  ;but  not  generftUy  enough  for  home  consumption. 
In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  woollen  cloths  are  manu- 
factured in  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  flannels  and  the 
cloths  in  common  use,  are  made  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
home  consumption. 

1254.  Carpets  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
of  la  good  quality,  in  England  and  Scotland;  but  the  most  beau- 
tiful are  made  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  north  of  Hindoostan. 
In  Turkey  this  is  almost  the  oi^lyartidie  manufectured  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  exportation.  They  are  woven  by  the  Iliats,  or  wan- 
<^ring  tribes  who  inhabit  the  mountains.  The  Persians  excel  the 
Turks,  and  even  the  Europeans,  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  dyes. 
Independent  Tartary,  and  the  neighboring  regions^  fhmisi 
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•Iif^  mmdefram  cameVi  kmr.  The  Coikmere  ^awU  are  woven 
in  Cabul  and  Cashmere,  from  the  hair  of  the  goat  of  Tibet 
Thej  surpass  all  European  fabrics  in  beauty  and  fineness. 

1255.  CifUon  cloths  form  the  principal  clothing  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  countries,  and  are  manufactured  in  most  coun- 
tries of  the  Torrid  Zone  on  the  eastern  continent.  The  finest 
and  cheapest  cottons  have  usuallj  been  procured  in  Hindoostan ; 
and  they  have  been  for  ages,  the  staple  article  of  manufacture 
and  export  in  that  country.  The  improvements  in  machinery, 
now  enable  Europeans  and  Americans  to  excel  the  Asiatics  in 
most  branches  of  this  manufacture ;  and  cotton  goods  are  sent 
even. to  CiBdcutta,  from  England  and  th^  United  States. 

TTu  coUon  mawufactwre  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rivalled  in  the 
magnitude  and  perfection  of  its  operations,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  It  employs  427 ,000  persons  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  produces  15,000,00/.  steriing  annually.  Some  of  the  Jinesi 
mut&nt,  next  to  those  of  India,  are  obtained  from  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Saxony,  and  Austria.  In  Jlustria  the  manu- 
factures of  cotton  employ  36Q,000  persons.  Cottons  are  made 
in  Stoiizerland  to  sonie  extent  for  exportation,  and  in  Germany 
and  most  other  coutUries  of  Europe,  for  home  consumption. 
The  Nankin,  or  Nankeen  cotton  cloth,  obtained  chiefly  from 
Ci  >ia,  is  made  from  a  colored  species  of  cotton,  not  unknown 
in  the  Southern  United  States. 

1256.  J%e  mantfaciure  of  cotton  has  become  extensive  in  the 
United  Statea,  It  has  long  been  woven  for  domestic  consump- 
tion in  the  Southern  States, .  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
numerous  and  extensive  fiictories  have  been  erected,  with 
man^  valuable  improvements  on  the  English  machinery.  They 
furmsh  most  .of  the  coarse  cottons,  shirtings  and  calicoes  used 
in  the  United  States;  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported 
to  South  America,  and  even  to  Europe  and  the  East  Indies. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New-York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  are  most  engaged  in  this  manufacture. 

1257.  lAnens  are  manufactured  for  exportation  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  in  Ireland,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  and  the  Netherlands,  particu-: 
larly  in  Holland.  Bohemia  alone,  employs  more  than  300,000 
persons  m  the  linen  manufacture,  .  In  Silesia,  whole  villages 
and  towns  are  occupied  by  weavers. 

Aussia  has  300  factories  of  linen;  and  thi^  forms  the  most 
important  manufacture  and  export  of  the  Hessian  stajtes,  in  Ger- 
many, tn  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  .carried  on  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  chie|ly  for  homiei 
consumo^ion.  The  manufacture  of  hemp  into  duok,  sail  cloih 
and  cordage,  is  niost  extenisive  in  Russia  and  England. 
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T%e  finest  laces  are  those  of  France  and  the  Netherlands; 
hut  laces  are  also  made  in  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Russia, 
and  Switzerland. 

12i58.  ITu  manrfacture  of  silk  is  carried  on  to  a  sreat  extent 
in  China  and  the  East  Indies,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  France,  Austria,  and  Ilussia.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
and  important  manufacture  in  Spain,  (f»d  the  souUi  of  FHince, 
In  the  city  of  Lyons  alone,  it  employs  60,000  persons.  It  is 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Switzerland,  Grermany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  England,  and  also  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Nprtherti  Africa. 

,^  JBmhroidery^  brocade,  and  tapestry  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool 
with  gold,  are  made  of  peculiar  beauty  in  the  western  and 
southern  countries  of  Asia.  The  tapestry  of  the  Grobelins,  in 
Paris,  surpaaisefi  every  other  production  of  this  Mind. 

>  1259.  Most  Barbarous  nations  manufacture  pottery,  in  some 
rude  way ;  and  the  coarser  species  of  earthen  ware  are  made 
for  domestic  use,  in  almost  all  countries. 

:  Porcelain,  or  China  ware,  was  formerly  procured  only  in 
China,  or  of  an  inferior  quality  in  Japan.  It  is  now  manufac- 
tured at  Berlin  and  Dresden  in  Prussia,  Sevres  in  France,  and 
m  E^ngland,  superior  in  beauty  to  that  obtained  from  China. 
It  is  also,  made , in  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  and  some  other  parts 
of  Eurojie.  Other  species  of  earthen  ware,  of  ai/ne  quaiity, 
are  most  extensively  manufactured  in  England,  Irance,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands.  Only  the  coarser  kinds 
are  made  to  anv  extent  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  fine  earth- 
«n  ware  is  chiefly  obtained  from  England  and  Germany. 

1260.  GIms  is  made  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  most 
Civilized  and  Half-Civilized  countries.  France,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Italv,  and  England,  excel  infthis  manufacture,  and  pro- 
duce the  finest  mirrors  and  cut  glass.  ^ .  The  manufacture  of 
crown  glass,  (for  windows,)  tod  cut  glass,  has  been  carried  to 
K  Ugh  degree  of  perfection  in  the  United  States;  and  that  of 
Boston  and  Pittsburg  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  Eiurope. 
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1261.  From  the  variety  of  productions  of  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  every  country  fiirnishes  more  of  some  articles  than 
is  necessary  ^r  the  supply  of  its  inhabitants,  and  is  usually 
4^&pieat,,in  otherei.  .  <This  gives  rise  to  an  exchange  by  cown 
iiierce,  the  natuiB  and  extent  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  pro- 
ducts and  wants  of  a  country. 

25* 
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1962.  Some  articles  are  so  rare,  that  tliey.  can  be  proctuei 
in  commerce  only  from  a  few  countries;  The  precwu9  ttom 
are  chiefly  obtained  from  Siberia,  India,  and  South  America;^ 
the  diamatid  from  Brazil  and  Hindoostan;  pearls  chiefly  firom 
India;  the  red  coral  from  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  preeum 
tmdtUi  firom  Mexico  and  South  America.  {See  Minerals, 
IT  826,  828,  837,  838.) 

Europe  and  North  America  are  supplied  with  tea,  exclusively 
from  China,  and  ynth  the  finest  spices,  from  the  East  Indies;  and 
South  America  is  furnished  with  matte  (as  a  substitute  for  tea) 
by  Paraguay  alone.  The  coast  of  Arabia  and  Africa  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  furnish  nearly  Mth^  fragrant  gums  used 
by  other  nations,  such  as  myrrh,  frankincense,  &c. 

1263.  Other  numerous  and  delicious  prooEudiotM  o/*(A«  Torrid 
Zont  and  the  Warm  Reeiofhs,  give  rise  to  a  perpetual  commerce 
wiUi  the  Temperate  and  Cold  Regions,  in  coffee,  sugar,  fruits, 
&c.     {See  Vegetables,  H  776^  783-4,  788-9.) 

The  more  common  spices,  pepper,  ginger,  &c.  and  also  sugar i^ 
are  produced  for  exportation  chiefly  in  the  ^Vest  and  East 
Indies,  and  some  parts  of  Africa  and  South  America.  Louk 
siana  exports  considerable  quantities  of  sugar.  Coffee  ia 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  West  Indies,  Arabia,  and  the  Asiatie 
Islands.  Cacao,  or  the  chocolate-nut,  is  almost  exclusively 
from  South  America;  and  this  country  and  Mexico  furnish  most 
of  the  indigo  and  dye^-woods  of  commerce.  Rice  and  cottoi^ 
are  generailly  obtaicssd  from  the  Southern  United  States,  the 
East  Indies,  and  E^  ypt. 

The  largest  qui^iities,  of  tobacco  are  procured  in  commerce 
from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,. and  Tennessee.  Still  it 
is  raised  in  many  other  states  and  countries  in  small  quantities, 
and  is  exported  to  some  extent,  from  South  America. 

1264.  The  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  including  the 
South  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Barbary, 
and  the  African  Islands^  furnish  most  of  the  oranges,  lemonSf 
dried  fruits,  u)ine,  and  olive  oil,  consumed  \^y  Civilized  natioiur; 
but  the  United  Sta  es  receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  oranged 
and  lemons  from  t.ie  West  Indies.  The  wines  of  Madeira  are 
considered  superior  to  any  other;  some  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  have  peculiar  delicacy;  and  some  of  the  wines  of  France 
and  Germany  are  highly  esteemed.  A  fine  wine  is  also  broUj^W 
from  Marsala,  in  Sicily,  which  is  thought  to  rival  th%  Madeira. 
and  is  called  Sicily-Madeira. 

1265^  Continual  intercourse  also  arises  between  manufactur- 
ing countries,  and  those  which  are  covered  with  fofests,  erf- 
riched  with  mines,  or  engaged  in  grazing  and  tillage. 
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.  C^hmbries  covered  with  foreSs,  supply  those  which  are  cuHt* 
irated,  with  timber,  and  the  various,  kinds  of  lumber;  with  tar 
and  turpentine  from  the  sap  of  the  trees.; .  and  potash  from  the 
ashes.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  Vermont,  New-Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  and  other  forested  portions  of  the  United  States, 
exchange  these  articles  for  the  productions  and  manufactures 
of  regions  more  cultivated.  .  When .  sttch  tourUries  have  mtnea, 
large  quantities  of  wood  are  consumed  i{i  reducing  the  metals, 
which  become  articles  of  export,  and  furnish  a  source  of  wealth. 
This  is  the  case  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  many  parts  of  Sibe- 
ria, Russia,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  some  districts  of  the 
United  States. 

;.  1266.   Some  countries  are  well  adapted  for  grazing,  while 
ftom  the  coldness  of  their  climate,  the  ruggedness  of  their 
surface,  or  their  thin  population,  they  are  not  extensively  cul- 
tivated.    These  usually  supply  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
states  with  cattle  and  horses,  or  with  their  flesh  and  hides. 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Ay  res  rear  large  herds  of  cattle,  whose 
flesh,  tallow,  and  hides  are  important  articles  of  export.    Rus- 
sia supplies  other  nations  with  large  qusintities  of  tallow,  hides, 
and  leather.   •Norway  and  Denmark  export  cattle  in  consider^ 
able  numbers.    Beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  form  important 
exports  from  Ireland,  and  also  from  the  New-England  states, 
and  the  states  on  the  Ohio  River. 

■  ■  1267.  In  exchange  for  the  commodities  of  more  favored  na- 
tions, the  cold  coutUries  of  northern  climates  send  their  stores 
of  fish,  and  the  furs  of  their  animals.     In  Denmark,  Sweden,, 
Norway,  Netherlands,  Scotland,  and  New-England,  the  fish 
and  oil  obtained  by  their  fisheries,  are  important  articles  of 
Export  to  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  Asia  Minora 
Codfish  are  chiefly  caught  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  North 
America;  especially  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland. 
The  North  Sea  and  Northern  Oce?\n,  on  the  coast  of  Europe j 
are  visited  at  certain  seasons  by  immense  numbers  of  herrings 
which  furnish  supplies  for  the  people  of  the  neighboring  coun 
tries,  and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  fishermen 
Spermaceti,  whaU-oil,  and  tohale-bone  are  obtained  from  Green- 
land, and  from  the  whale  fishery.    ...  :.. 
Furs  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Savage  and  Barbaroils 
nations,  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.    They  are  carried  to  most  nations  in  the  Temperate 
Zone.    The  finest  are  from  Siberia.    The  sable  and  the  ermine 
are  valued  at  the  highest  price,  and  used  as  ornaments  of  dress^ 
^y  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe  and  Asiti. 

1268.   Temperate  ivuntries,  adapted  to  tillage,  carry  on  a  per- 
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Kttal  iatarcoarae  with  other  natioiu,  in  grain,  hemp,  and  flax 
e  aouthem  shores  of  the  Baltic  supply  the  north  of  £un^pe. 
Egypt,  Barbary,  and  the  countries  on  the  Black  Sea,  send  large 
<|uantities  offfrain  to  the  south  of  £urope.  The  United  8iaU» 
furnish  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  and  Portugal  with  considerable 
quantities  in  return  for  their  peculiar  productions.  The  variety 
of  climate  and  soil  in  the  different  districts  of  the  United  States, 
enables  them  not  onlyjto  supply  each  other  with  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  warm  and  cold  climates,  and  of  grazing  and  tillage,  but 
to  export  tobacco,  cotton,  rice  and  provisions  to  other  countries. 

1269.  Tkickly  settled,  and  mant^aciuring  nations,  obtain  raw 
materials,  and  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury,  fropi  other  na- 
tions, in  exchange  for  the  products  of  mechanical  industry.  The 
manufactures  of  India  and  China  are  sent  to  most  Civilized  coun- 
tries. But  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  France,^ 
and  Switzerland,  may  almost  be  styled,  the  manufacturers  ^tht 
world.  Few  other  nations  supply  their  own  want$;  while  these 
tax  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  even  the  savage  tribes  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  to  reward  their  skill  and  indlustry. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  manufactures^,  li,  will  be 
seen  that  Great  Britain  furnishes  the  largest  supply  of  woollen 
qnd.  co^lon  goods.  Silks  are  obtained  chiefly  from  India,  China, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  and  linen  from  Irelsind,  Prussia,  and 
Russia.  England  also  exports  a  considerable  amount  of  silk. 
Metallic  articles  are  procured  principally  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France. 

1270.  The  variety  of  products  in  the  different  portion's  of  a 
single  country  gives  rise  to  internal  commerce,  often  of  great 
extent. 

The  vast  territory  and  variety  of  climate  and  soil  in  China, 
render  the  productions  of  its  various  parts  adequate  to  the  wants 
q^  th^  people,  and  lead  to  an  important intem^tl  con^merce.  The 
Russian  Empire  has  a  similar  trade  between  different  parts  of  its 
extensive  possessions.  It  returns  manufactured  goods  anfl  pro^ 
visions  from  Europe,  for  the  fur^  ai^d  minerals  of nts. territories 
in  Asia  and  America.  Tlie  middle  regions  of  Europe  have  a 
Similar  coi]^rse  of  internal  trade,  to  a  more  limited  extent. 

The  United  States  also  have  internal  commerce. to. a. consid-: 
arable  amount.  The  Middle  States  supply  the  Northern  and 
Southern  with  grain — and  receive  provisions,  cotton,  sugar,  &c. 
from  them.  The  different  districts  of  South  America — mining, 
agricultural  and  commercial — have  a  perpetual  intercourse  with' 
ikle  another,  for  the  interchange  of  their  respecfive  CQmmodities. 

1271.  Some  nations  are  merely  pamv6  tn  foreign  commeru; 
trading  only  with  those  who  come  to  procure  their  commodities, 
and  receiving  such  articles  as  are  brought,  adapted  to  their  wants 


b 

SiCkeh  is  the  trade  6f  savage  fuUions,  whose  ignorance  of  navi- 

fatioh  knd  arts  prevents  their  going  to  a  distance  from  home, 
'rom  these,  especially  from  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Asi^ 
and  America,  the  most  valuable  furs  and  other  articles  are  ob*- 
tained  in  exchange  for  beads,  toys,  6r  metallic  articled,  tools^ 
and  other  goods,  of  far  less  value  among  civilized  nations. 
Here  the  trade  is  merely  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another,  and  money  is  seldom  used.  Where  a  standard  of 
value  is  employed,  it  oflen  consists  of  shells  or  beads.  In 
some  parts  of  Africa,  even  lumps  of  salt  arQ  used  as  money^ 

1272.  Half-  Civilized  ncUions  are  too  ignorant  of  ship-building 
and  navigation  to  extend  their  naval  commerce  far;  and  are 
chieHy  confined  to  ,©arrow  seas,  and  short  distances  in  their 
excursions.  T6e  i\irA?a,  rarely  go  ..out  of  the  Mediterranean; 
but  the  more  enterprising  Greeks  often  extend  their  voyages  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  Chinese  confine  themselves  to  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  Islands.  The  Commerce  of 
China  and  Japan  is  chiefly  of  the  passive  kind ;  and  they  re- 
ceive few  commodities  of  other  nations,  except  gold  and  silver. 
Of  late,  however^  the  manufactured  goods  of  England  have 
been  extensively  exported  to  China.  These  nations  impose 
severe  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  allow  foreigners  to  come 
but  to  a  single  port.  The  Dutch  are  the  only  nation  allowed 
to  trade  in  ^pah.  The  Chiiiese  permit  the  Russians  on  their 
borders,  to  trade  only  at  the  town  of  Kiachta. 

1273.  Some  nations  have  an  active  commerce^  and  are  con- 
tinually engaged  in  carrying  their  goods  to  others:  All  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  ha\e  trade  of  this  kind.  Others 
^0  still  farther,  and  act  as  the  carriers  from  one  nation  to 
another.  In  this  way  commerce  is  made  not  only  advantar 
geous  by  the  exchange  of  commodities,  but  a  profitable  em- 
ployment in  itself. 

The  principal  nations  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  are  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Francv3. 
la  Qreat  Britain,  \  of  the  exports  are  articles  obtained  from 
foreign  countries;  and  in  the  United  States,  J.  These  nations 
extend  their  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  obtain 
lis  productions  and  manufactures  usually  in  exchange  for  their 

The  following  table  of  the  imports  find  exports  of  the  United 
States,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  commerce  of  a  nation 
engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  navigation,  and  will  illus- 
trate, th\3  principles  which  have  been  stated,  concerning  the 
articles  fiimished  by  each  class  of  countries. 

Por  the  sake  of  distinctness,  manufactured  goods  are  marked  (in.);.and  tl^ 
Pfodocto  of  warm.clunates,  (*). — One  column  of  figures  shows  the  articles  im- 
P^>(1ed  for  reexportation,  and  the  amount  of  our  carrying  trade. 
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1274.  CircuUow  voyages  are  sometimes  made,  to  procure  the 
articles  necessary  for  commerce.  Thus  many  American  and 
British  ships  procure  furs  from  the  North-west  Coast,  seal  ^ins 
from  the  Southern  Ocean,  or  sandal-wood  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  and  then  carry  them  to  China  in  exchange  for  teas, 
silks,  &c.  The  ships  of  the  United  States  carried  furs  to 
Canton  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  in  the  year 
1803. 

Some  commercial  nations  employ  great  numbers  of  their  ships 
in  fisheries  for  the  whale,  cod,  herring,  ahd  seal,  to  obtain  arti- 
cles of  commerce.  The  whale  and  seal  fisheries  are  most  exten- 
sively carried  on  by  the  British  emd  the  Eastern  United  States. 
Massachusetts,  and  especially  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  is  mos( 
distinguished  for  this  trade.  The  cod  and  herring  fisheries 
employ  great  numbers  of  vessels,  from  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  produce  is  carried  to  southern 
climates. 

1275.  Extensive  regions  in  the  interior  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
carry  on  all  their  commerce  by  land.  Caravans  are  continually 
crossing  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  composed 
sometimes  of  1000  or  2000  merchants  with  their  camels,  wha 
assemble  and  travel  together  for  the  sake  of  security.  In  this 
way,  the  spices  of  Arabia,  the  gold  and  ivory  of  Africa,  and 
the  manufactures  of  India  and  China,  are  scattered  through 
the  surrounding  countries;  and  the  -interior  receives  the  arti- 
cles obtained  from  the  coast,  or  from  foreign  countries.  The 
trade  in  salt  is  an  important  branch  in  Africa.  On  the  princi^ 
pal  routes,  caravans  go  and  return  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year;  and  are  oflen  attended  by  guards. 

1276.  One  branch  of  commerce  has  not  been  mentioned 
which  disgraces  a  large  number  of  civilized  nations — ^the  slaver 
trade  to  Africa. 

In  this  devoted  quarter  of  the  globe,  tlie  people  not  only  en- 
slave Europeans  and  Americans  wrecked  on  their  coasts,  but  are 
continually  sending  coffles  (or  small  caravans)  of  their  country- 
men in  chains,  from  the  interior  to  the  coasts,  and  to  Western 
Asia.  Many  are  €old  in  African  and  Asiatic  countries ;  but  a  far 
greater  number  are  exported  to  the  European  colonies  of  America 
and  the  East  Indies.  This  traffic  in  human  flesh  is  maintained 
by  wars,waged  by  the  stronger  kings  and  chiefs  of  Africa  against 
the  weaker,  for  the  sake  of  taking  prisoners;  and  has  thus  deso- 
lated extensive  regions,  once  fertile  and  populous.  Kings  have 
even  been  known  to  plunder  villages  in  their  own  kingdoms,  to 
supply  slave  ships.  Aside  from  its  inherent  cruelty,  the  ships 
wki^h  convey  the  slaves  to  other  countries  are  so  crowded,  that 
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they  endure  every  species  of  sufiering,  from  heat  and  confine- 
ment, and  many  die  on  the  passage. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  formerly  deeply 
engaged  in  this  trade;  hut  both  nations  have  now  forbidden  it, 
^nd  it  is  punished  as  piracy  by  the  United  States..  ilie'Frenchy 
'Portugiuse,  and  Spamsh  still  pursue^t,  «n  certain  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Africa;  and  too  often  American  and  English  vessels 
are  found  engaged  in  it,  under  the  colors  of  those  nations.  In 
18  months  of  1821  and  1822,  400  slave  ships,  nearly  half 
IPrench,  visited  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  carried  ?away 
100,000  slaves."^  The  slave  trade  is  also  carried  on,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  eastern  coast.  Great  efforts  are  made  by  British 
und  American  armed  vessels  to  suppress  this  traffic,  and  much 
has  been  effected.  The  kiogo/  Madagascar  was  induced  by 
the  British  government  tO' abolish  it  in  his  dominions. 

A  traffic  in  slaves,  especially  females,  is  «lso  carried  on  from 
Georgia  and  Circassia,  and  the  neighboring  regions;  to  T^irkey 
and  Persia.  The  Mamelukes,  who  lately  governed  Egypt, 
were  originally  slaves  from  Georgia, -and  were^^annually  re- 
.'ci^iited  from  that  country. 
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In  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  we  haye  gWen  geoeral  views  of  the  state 
•  of  coantries,  with  regard  to  every  important  subject  of  Geography. ,  The  aspect 
^>and  phenomena  of  Deserts,  Mountains,  Volcanoes,  Rivers,  LaKes,'&c.  are  por- 
trayed; and  the  descriptions  applied,  by  a  particular  survey  of  the.  surface  aod 
waters  of  each  of  the  Gratid  Divisions  of  the  earth.  The  various  Climates  and 
corresponding  Vegetables  and  Aiiituals  of  the  earth,  are  next  described,  aod  are 
illustrated,  and  in  .some  respects  more  minutely  exhibitecf,  on  the  Bhytieal  Chart 
of  the  World,  or  View  of  Climates  and  Productions.  The  loc^on  of  the  most 
valuable  Minerals  is  also  stated. 

The  division  of  mankind  by  their  Race  and  Language  forms  the  introdtetion  to 
Civil  Geography.  The  Chart  of  the  Inhabited  World,  in  connection -^ith  the 
corresponding  articles,  presents  a  distinct  view  of  the  prevailing  Religipn,  Gov- 
ernment, and  state  of  Civilizatioo,  in  each  country;  and  the  subsequent  chapters 
will  furnish  all  the  most  important  information,  concerning  the  Lefeirning,  Instmo- 
tion.  Literary  Institutions,  and  Character  of  nations,  and  the  state  of  Agricoltnre* 
'Roaib,  Cities,  Arts  and  Commerce. 
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Under  the  head  of  Statistical  GKOORArHT,  a  general  view  will  be  gmi 
of  the  foaieet  of  National  Power,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  most  iraportaol 
font  relative  to  the  character  and  reeoarcee  of  each  state.  It  is  important  to  be- 
cooke  fiioiiliar  with  the  general  views,  before  proceeding  to  this  pi^rt  of  the  work; 
and  then  the  acquisition  will  be  easy.  R  will  be  indUpensably  fteeerMtrf  tp 
menuraU  kmowUdft,  lo  examine  the  map»  in  connection  ^nth  the  aecoitirt  0/ 
each  coumtfTf.  The  appropriate  ^ueetione  wUl  be  found  in  the  eommtnu- 
ment  of  the  vohiwu. 

NATIONAL  POWEfL 

1277.  The  power  of  a  naHon  iftay  be  considered,  either  with 
reference  to  its  ability  to  defend  itself,  or  the  means  it  possesses  • 
of  attacking  other  nations. 

Countries  which  are  rugged  and  mountainous,  are  difficult  of 
attack.  Every  mountain  becomes  a  fortress,  and  every  pass  a 
place  of  defence.  This  has  been  an  important  security  to  the 
liberties  of  Switzerland;  and  Norway  has  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  people  inviolate,  although  subject  to  a  foreign  prince. 
In  this  manner,  bands  of  robbers,  and  roving  tribes,  maintain 
their  independence  in  the  mountains  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
even  in  Italy. 

1S78.  Countries  tchich  are  thinly  settled,  are  easily  invaded 
and  overrun  by  a  foreign  .power,  on  account  of  their  extent. 
But  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  easy  to  retain  possession  of 
them;  and  an  invading  army  is  liable  to  be  harassed,  and  grad- 
ually destroyed.  Such  was  the  fact  witlkthe  United  States  in 
the  revolutionary  war;  and  with  Spain  and  Russia,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  some  years  since. 

Thinly  settled  countries  are  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to 
furnish  large  iirAries,  and  thus  have  the  power  of  attacking  ot 
defending  other  states;  as  is  the  fact  with  Russia.  But  gen- 
erally, the  difficulty  of  collecting  a  force  from  so  great  dis- 
tances, prevents  any  efforts  of  this  kind,  and  incapacitates 
them  for  foreign  wars. 

1 279.  Countries  which  are  thickly  settled  are  able  to  collect  a 
large  force,  in  a  short  time,  at  any  point  of  attack;  and  their 
territory  is  thus  more  easily  defended.  The  amount  of  popu- 
lation enables  some  n'lEctions  to  send  large  armies  abroad,  to  aid, 
or  to  attack  othar  nations,  and  hence  these  ^re  usually  most 
engaged  in  foreign  wars;  as  is  the  fact  with  France  and  Grec^ 
Britain. 

1280.  Among  nations  which*  are  similar  in  other  respects, 
those  which  possess  most  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  arts,  are 
mo»t  powerful;  because  they  are  thus  enabled  to  provide  the 
best  arms,  ammunition,  and  ships,  and  to  conduct  the  operations 
of  war  with  the  greatest  skill.  PFealth  is  also  very  important 
to  national  power;  as  it  not  onlv  furnishes  the  best  supplies  of 
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fill  kinds,  biit  enables  a  nation  ta  procure  the  aid  of  others,  or 
to  gjve  aid  to  them,  without  sending  its  armies  abroad. 

The  wealth  cfa  cotmtry  depends  more  on  the  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  skill  of  the  people  in  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and 
Oommerce,  than  on  its  fertility  or  natural  riches;  and  these  in 
turn,  depend  on  ^ne  state  of  knowledge,  information,  and  froe- 
dom.  It  would  appear  therefore,  that  the  number  and  character 
of  the  people  arc  ihe  ultimcUe  foundation  of  national  potoer;  and 
tliat  its  increase  is  usually  proportioned,  (under  similar  circum 
stances,)  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  industry,  and  improve- 
ments. 

in  Uluslration  of  these  principles,  Spaing  with  her  fertile  and 
extensive  dominions,  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, has  been  a  poor  country;  while  the  little  republic  of  Hol- 
land, a  marshy  tract  rescued  from  the  sea  by  persevering  in- 
dustry, has  been  immensely  wealthy,  and  very  powerful. 

128 1 .  In  surveying  the  state  of  Europe,  we  find  in  conformity 
with  the  preceding  views,  that  Great  Britain,  which  holds  the 
highest  rank  with  respect  to  knowledge,  arts,  and  enterprise, 
possesses  power  which  no  other  nation  can  control;  and  her 
commerce  and  naval  force,  have  enabled  her  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence on  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  far  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  existing  empire.  France,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia also  belong  to  the  first  class  of  European  states ;  and  the 
immense  population  and  extent  of  Russia  places  this  empire 
among  them,  although  it  is  inferior  to  the  rest  in  arts  and  im- 
provements. These  are  the  only  powers  which  exert  a  decided  - 
influence  on  their  neighbors;  and  they  have,  in  fact,  settled 
the  condition  of  Europe  for  some  time  past. 

1282.  In  the  second  rank,  are  Sweden,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Turkey.  These  states  are  not  controlled  directly  by  any  other 
power,  and  could  not  be  controlled  without  difficulty ;  but  they 
exert  very  little  influence  upon  surrounding  nations,  or  the 
general  state  of  Europe. 

1283.  In  the  third  rank,  are  Naples,  Portugal,  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, Wurtemberg,  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland.  They 
are  too  feeble  to  resist  the  surrounding  states  without  assistance, 
but  they  are  important  as  auxiliaries,  and  are  oflen  courted  and 
protected  for  that  purpose,  by  more  powerful  nations. 

1284.  In  the  fourth  rardc,,&te  Baden,  Tuscany,  Rome,  and 
the  small  states  of  Germany  and  Italy.  These  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  large  states  for  existence;  and  frequently 
have  owed  their  preservation  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
principal  powers. 

1285.  In  Asia,  Russia  controls  a  large  portion  of  territory, 
and  ia  more  formidable,  than  any  other  power.    The  Tartar,  or 
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Ch%ne$e  Empire,  is  next  in  extent,  and  has  great  resources;  bi^ 
it  is  confined  entirely  to  its  own  territories.  The  small  but  pop* 
ulcus  Empire  of  Japan,  seems  to  possess  ample  means  of  self- 
defence  also;  but  has  no  communication  with  its  neigbors^ 

Persia  and  Turkey  are  feeble  states,  which  cannot  even  re- 
strain the  robbers  of  their  own  territories.  Arabia  is  divided^ 
among  too  many  chiefs  to  possess  any  united  power^;  and  Jf- 
t^nistam,  although  a  powerful  collectionaof  tribes,  is  enfeebled 
for  wttkC  of  firm  union.  Hindoostanis^kiithe  same  condition; 
but  is  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Great  Britain. 

In  Farther  India,  there  are  two  important,  energetic  states — - 
the  empire  of  Burmah,  and  of  Anam  or  Tonkin.  They  appear 
to  have  power  sufficient  to  control  the  whole  peninsula,  and  are 
rapidly  advancing  in  national  improvements.  The  Malay$  are 
formidable  as  robbers  and  pirates,  but  have  no  power  as  a" 
nation. 

1286^  The  Anatic  Isles  and  Polynesin  are  ^vid^d  among 
numerouls  chiefs  and  kings,  none  of  whom  exert  an  extensive 
influence.  In* Polynesia,  the  kings  of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  and 
Society  Isles,  are  the  most  powerful,  and  these  islands  are  ad- 
vancing most  rapidly  in  civilization. 

1287.  In' Africa,  the  Barhary  Stales  were  once  formidable 
even  to  European  nations  by  their  piracies ;  but  they  have  grad-* 
ually  declined  like  Turkey,  and  are  now  of  little  consequence. 
Egypt,  under  the  government  of  an  intelligent  and  energetic 
Pacha  is  rising  in  respectability  and  power.  TJie  greater  part  of 
Africa  is  divided  among  numerous  kings  and  chiefs,  some  of 
whom  are  powerful,  whil«».  others  scarcely  possess  a  territory 
equal  to  an  American  village.  They  are  perpetually  at  war,  and 
the  extent  and  power  of  each  is  continually  varying.  Congo  ap- 
pears to  be  the  principal  state  south  of  the  equator.  Ashaniee 
has  lately  assumed  a  commanding  station  among  the  nations 
of  Upper  Guinea.     Of  the  interior  tribes,  we  know  very  little. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  with  respect  to  Asia  and 
Africa,  that  no  native  power,  except  Turkey,  exerts  any  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  extent  and 
condition- of  states  is  continually  fluctuating.  The  influence  and 
doHiihibns^f  Russidrand  England,  are  rapidly  extending  in  Asia. 

Mexico*,  cmd  fiSe  oouniries  of  South  America  have  become 
independent,  and  possess  immense  natural  resources.  But  the 
state  of  confbsion  in  which  they  have  been  involved,  and  which 
still  prevails  in  some  of  them,  and  the  low  state  of  arts  and  im- 
provement, must  for  a  long  time  prevent  them  from  taking  an 
important  rank  in  the  political  scale. 

1288.  The  United  States  are  the  only  independent  power  of 
importance  remaining  to  be  described .  They,  are  happily  removed 
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from  the  jealousies  of  European  states;  and  therefi>re  it  is  not 
necessary  to  estimate  their  ability  for  angaging  in  their  wars. 
1*hey  possess  immense  natural  resources,  and  an  extensive 
aod  fertile  territory,  furnishing  the  most  valuable  products  of 
t^fro  zones.  The  people  are  free.  They  are  brave  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  character;  intelligent  and  well  educated  beyond 
most  other  nations  of  the  globe ;  and  rapidly  advancing  in  arts, 
m^uiufactures,  commerce  and  wealth.  No  country  has  greater 
prosperity — none  have  more  ample  means  of  defence — and 
none  have  fewer  reasons  to  fear  the  encroachments  of  foreign 
invaders,  or  fewer  inducements  to  seek  for  foreign  conquests. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


d,OdO,000  sq.  ms.        23,000,000  Inhab.        2i  Inbab.  to  a  iq.  m. 

The  Physical  Geography  of  North  America,  including  its  moantaiHfi,  natural 
divwiotU)  Mrface,  and  waters,  has  been  already  described,  (page  72  to  92.)  It 
tiaa  every  variety  of  Climate,  extending  through  all  the  regions,  from  the  polar 
circles  to  the  vicinity  of  the  equator.  (See  Phytical  Chart  of  the  World,  and 
V  733 — 7»  745,  8,  754—9,766.)  Its  products  Imve  a  corresponding  variety;  and 
a  view  of  the  most  important  Vegetables  and  Animals  will  be  obtained  by 
examining  these  articles  under  each  region,  in  connection  with  the  Physical 
CA>art  of  the  World.  It  is  rich  in  Mineral  treasures,  also,  as  described  under 
that  head 

Only  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  any  part  of  America  M'as  ranked  among 
civilized  nations;  and  the  first  European  settlements  north  of  Mexico,  were  com- 
menced in  1607.  The  territory  anid  resources  ot*  North  America,  are  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  foundation  of  empircis,  more  extensive  and  powerful  than  those  of 
Europe.  The  United  States  is  the  only  portion  which  has  yet  taken  an  important 
rank  among  Uie  nations  of  the  earth.  Mexico  and  Guatemala  are  now  independ- 
ent republics.  Nearly  the  whole  civilized  population  of  North  America  is  found 
in  the  Mexican  Peninsula — the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River — and 
the  Brilitfh  provinces  bordering  on  tlie  United  States.  The  vast  region  lying 
north  of  latitude  50^  is  claimed  by  the  Russians  and  British;  and  the  territory 
aooth  of  this  and  west  of  longitude  96,  belongs  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
But  the  greater  part  of  these  regions  is  scarcely  explored ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  trading  houses,  and  the  districts  of  California  and  Santa  Fe,  tliis  largest 
section  («f  tiie  continent  is  inhabited  only  by  the  native  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  GOVERNBIENT,  RELIGION,  and  state  of  Civilization  of  each  division 
may  be  learned ,  by  referring  to  the  Chart  of  the  World  in  connection  with  these 
articles;  and  a  particular  account  of  llie  state  of  knowledge,  arts,  &c.«  has  been 
giveu  under  the  proper  heads. 

ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

GREENLAND.  (See  IT  540.) 
7*hi8  di^ary  country  has  usually  been  called  Danish  America,  but  is  now 
believed  to  be  unconnected  with  the  continent.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  rocks, 
ice,  and  snow,  and  is  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  Even  in  the  southern  parts, 
%  few  small  junipers,  willows,  and  birches,  are  tlie  only  treee  to  be  found.  The 
only  antma/s  are  such  as  can  endure  the  most  intense  cold — ^tlie  reindeer,  the 
polar  fox,  and  the  bear.  The  walrus  and  seal  frequent  tlie  shores.  Fish  and 
fowl  ire  tol€;rably  numerous. 

26* 
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The  kiclMM  wumrniabu  are  od  the  west  side;  and  the  three  pimiaclet  of  whet 
is  celled  tte  Steg*s  Horn  ere  ijsible  ficom  the  sea,  at  the  distenoe  of  finrty  or  shuy 
feams. 

The  nmth«9  are  a  branch  of  the  Esooiinaiix  or  American  Sanmied&s.  It  is 
supDosed  they  do  not  exceed  ten  thousand,  the  mimber  haviBg  been  greuky  reduced 
by  m  ssaall-pox. 

There  are  seTenri  tettlemenU,  established  by  the  Danes  and  Norvr^ianB  and 
by  Moravian  missionaries,  chiefly  in  the  south-west. 

This  country  was  cokmised  and  clmwud  by  the  Danes.  At  one  period,  the 
coloaists  were  enabled  to  export  cattle  and  provisicMis;  but  k  ie  probably  a  pos* 
sMsaon  of  very  small  vahie  to  the  mother  country. 

RUSSIAN   AMERICA; 

cm  NORTHWEST  COAST. 

The  Russians  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  di$eoverer9  of  the  north- western 
shores  of  America.  The^  lay  claim  to  the  territory,  and  about  50,600  Indians 
acknowledge  their  authority. 

This  eo€ut  seems  to  be  chiefly  aTpioe;  in  some  parts  rising  into  snow-capped 
summits,  with  immense  glaciers  winding  through  its  cavities.  In  tfits  respect, 
iind  in  its  numerous  creeks  and  isles,  it  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  Norway. 
Tiie  most  remarkable  fnountain  seems  to  be  that  called  St.  Elias  by  the  lUissiaD 
navigators.     It  is  visible  at  sea  at  the  distance  of  sixty  leagues. 

The  inhabiUmtt  of  the  more  northern  regions  of  this  coast  appear  to  be  Esqui- 
maux. The  savages  of  Nootka  are  said  to  be  very  cruel  to  the  captives  taken  in 
waTi  and  have  frequently  proved  treacherous  in  their  attacks  on  trading  vessela 
Whales  form  a  favorite  article  of  their  food. 

They  obtain  valuable  fUrs  from  the  seal  and  othor  animafs;  and  many  M/pa 
visit  this  coast  to  procure  them  for  the  Chinese  market.  (See  IT  1274.)  A  chain 
of  itkmtU  stretches  from  Kamschatka  to  the  promontory  of  Alaska,  whidi  re- 
ceives the  general  appellation  of  the  Aleutian  Isles. 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Those  parts  of  North  America  which  still  belong  to  Great  Britain,  are  extensive 
and  some  parts  are  fertile ;  but  they  are  so  thinly  peopled,  and  in  such  a  disad- 
vantageous climate,  that  they  are  of  little  importance,  when  compared  with  Mex- 
ico an^  Guatemala,  or  the  territories  of  the  united  States.'  The  mOmiiiants  of 
the  former  are  estimated  at  nine  miltions;  and  those  of  the  United  States  at  thir- 
teen, while  those  of  tfie  British  possessions  do  not  exceed  one  million. 

The  chief  of  these  possessions  is  Canada,  now  divitled  into  two  provinces  called- 
Upper  and  Lower  Cdoada,  separated  by  the  Ottawas  River.  The  former  is  on  tlie 
north  of  the  great  lakes;  the  lower  division  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  On  the 
eastern  coast,  south  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  are  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  islands  bf  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton  and  St.  Johns.  Labrador, 
and  the  regions  around  Hudson's  Bay,  sometimes  called  New  Britain,  ar^  nomi- 
nally subject  to  Great  Britnin,  also.  All  the  Britidi  possessions  are  subject  to 
a  Governor-General,  residing  at  Quebec. 

The  greater  part  of  this  region  rs  important  tmly  for  the  fur-trade  and  fislieries. 
Manufactures  are  few,  unless  those  of  flour  and  lumber  in  Canada  be  reckoned 
among  them.     Commerce  is  chiefly  in  these  articles,  and  in  the  necessaries  of  life 

LOWER    CANADA. 

200,000  sq.  ms.         600,000  Inhab.         3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Lower  Canada  nominally  extends  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  into  uoexplored 
regions.  But  the  only  portion  which  is  eettied  is  the  vale  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence, 
enclosed  by  two  ridges  of  mountains  running  from  south- w«st  to  nor<fi-east. 
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drviding  the  waters  oi  this  atreain»  firom  thoM  of  the  northern  and  Atlaatio  decli- 
vities.   (See  IT  606.) 

At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  wvurfmt  of  the  country  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  and  the  climate  very  seve^.  But  in  the  upper  and  more  southerly 
portions  of  the  province,  the  country  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  the  climate  is 
milder.  AH  parts,  however,  have  ibe  wirUerw  of  Sweden,  although  situated  ia  the 
lAtitude  of  France ;  and  are  liable  to  great  and  sudden  beat  in  9ummer,  (See  IT.  761.) 

At  Montreal,  the  spring  generally  commences  six  weeks  earlier  than  at  Quebec: 
vegetation  is  proportionally  more  vigorous  and  luxuriant;  and  the  crops  produced 
«.re  more  abundant,  as  they  are  seldom  checked  by  die  early  frosts,  which  are 
oommon  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  province. 

The  greater  part  of  the  tnhaHtante  are  ti'rench,  who  are  generally  industrious. 
Their  manners  and  customs  are  considerably  tinctured  with  the  French  gaye^ 
stud  orbanity.  The  lower  classes  are  very  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  Uindiv 
devoted  to  their  priests.  They  use  the  French  language  universally,  English 
being  restricted  to  the  few  British  settlers. 

Tlie  chief  town  ia  Quxbec,  built  on  a  lolly  point  of  land  on  the  St.  Lawrence; 
which  is  here  sufficiently  deep  and  spacious  to  float  more  than  one  hundred  sail  of 
the  line.  The  upper  town  is  on  a  rock  of  linkestone  well  fortified,  both  by  nature 
and  art;  but  the  lower  town  is  tlie  chief  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

Jifontreal  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  the  princi- 
oal  seat  of  the  fur  trade,  and  increasing  in  population  and  importance.  Three 
Rivera,  or  Trois  Rivieres,  between  Quebee  ana  Montreal,  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 

UPPER   CANADA. 

140,000  sq.  ms.    300,000  Inhab.    2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  sot/  of  Upper  Canada,  it  is  stated  by  Bouchette,  is  generally  a  fine,  dark 
oaro,  mixed  with  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  not  exceeded  in  any  portion  of  North 
\inerica.  From  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  province  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance 
of  alM>ut  170  miles,  the  eurfaee  presents  an  almost  uniform  level  of  exquisite  beau- 
ty* rising  only  a  few  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  finally  inter- 
Bticted  in  every  direction  by  numerous  eireama.  Seteral  of  these  are  navigable 
(with  occaBio<.ial  obstructions  from  fiills)  for  boats  and  canoes,  while  they  offer 
many  choice  situations  for  the  erection  ofmills.  On  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  is  a  ridze  of  heighta  of  no  great  elevation,  and  of  inconsiderable  breadth, 
from  which  tlie  land  soon  descends  aeain,  and  forms  a  level,  fertile  tract,  extending 
to  Lake  Huron.  Most  of  the  aettlemtnta  are  between  the  River  Niagara  and 
Lake  Huron,  whicli  is  the  finest  part  of  the  province. 

The  climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  particularly  salubrious ;  and  epidemic  diseas- 
es, eitlier  among  men  or  cattle,  are  almost  unknown.  The  tointera  are  shorter, 
and  not  so  rigorous  as  in  Lower  Canada.  The  apring  opens,  and  agricultural 
luliors  commence,  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  earlier  tiian  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Quebec.  The  Slimmer  Aea/s  are  also  more  moderate,  and  tlie  autumn  is  in 
genei-al  favorable  for  securing  tJie  produce  of  all  the  late  crops. 

The  tnAa6t/an<s  are  generally  of  English  origin.  Many  are  emigrants  from 
the  United  States. 

York  or  Toronto  is  the  seat  of  government  of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  situated 
ojion  an  excellent  harbor,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  considei-able  fleet. 

Kingatojk  is  situated  near  The  Thousand  Isles,  which  lie  in  the  passage  from 
Lake  Ontario  lo  the  St.  Lawrence. 

(^eenatown  is  celebrated  for  a  battle  in  tlie  late  war. 

NEW-BRUNSWICK. 

28,000  sq.  ms.  90,000  Inhab.  3  Inliab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
New-Brunswick  resembles  Lower  Canada  in  its  climate  and  productiona,  but 
it  is  less  populous.  It  is  accessible  to  ships  on  three  sides,  its  coast  is  indented 
with  numerous  harbors,  and  it  has  an  extensive  and  flourishing  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  and  Great  Britain.  Tlie  shores  abound  with  cod,  lierring,  and  other 
fiak.  Its  aoil  has  a  good  degree  of  fertility,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
the  Su  John'ss^d  other  rivers.  Its  /areata  produce  pines  of  extraordinary  size ; 
and  lumber  andfish  are  the  principat  articles  of  export 
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FmXDVmtOKTOv  it  the  eapiial,  ritoBled  at  the  heed  of  eioop  naTwaflon  tmUBt 
St.  John's  River.  It  oootains  a  collefe.  The  busiest  town  is  St.  Johns,  near  die 
■ooCh  oTUh  nine  nw.  Mkimaeki  and  8t,  Andrews,  are  next  in  importaaoe. 


NOT  A    SCOTIA. 
16,000  eq.  me.     150,000  lahab.    9  Inbab.  to  a  eq.  m. 
Nora  Sootia  it  a  peoiiMula,  eoaUi  of  New-Bninwick.     The  coast   is  raaged 
smd  stMiv,  but  the  tiilerMM*  is  more  le^,aDd  the  toil  is  generally  prodoctive.  The 
tHwMie  IS  mild,  but  subject  to  frequent  fogs.    There  are  valuable  mines  of  gypsum, 
coal,  and  iron,  which  furnish  articles  of  export.     Ro€kds  are  generally  good,  and 
eommnnication  easy ;  there  are  good  karoort  on  the  coast ;  and  eotnmeree  aod 
ilth  are  increasing.    Gypeum,  lumber,  and  fish,  iu«  the  principal  exports. 
Halifai  has  a  6ne  harbor.    It  is  a  naval  station,  and  is  flourishing  in  com- 
:e.    lAoerpool  is  also  a  Gommercial  place  of  some  importance.   Wuidsor  has 
%  oollega* 

The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is  connected  with  this  province.     It  is  chiufflj 
vahwble  for  iu  mines  of  coal  and  gypsmn. 
8t.  Johns,  or  Prince  JCdmnra,  m  a  hrge  island  north  of  Nova  Scotia. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 
80,000  sq.  ms.  64,000  Inliab.  2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m.  - 
Newfoundland  is  a  barren,  hilly  island,  of  which  the  interior  is  unknown.  Tne 
roos^  aboands  with  fine  harbors.  It  is  a  region  of  frosts  and  fogs.  It  will  not 
produce  grotn,  and  is  only  valuable  as  a  convenient  fishing  station.-  The  jMptc/a- 
tion  consists  chiefly  of  persons  concerned  in  the  fisheries,  and  is  very  varis^b;. 
Tb^y  reside  entirenr  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island. 

St*  i  OH  HS,  is  the  capital;  a  place  of  great  resort  on  account  of  the  fiiiheries. 

LABRADOR. 

This  large  country  was  so  named  by  a  Portuguese  navign tor,  who  first  discover' 
ed  it.  In  the  inland  porta  there  were  American  In  Jians,  and  on  the  coast  Es- 
quimaux ;  but  the  former  have  mostly  retired  to  the  south,  and  even  the  latter  seem 
gradually  to  withdraw.  A  few  factories  were  the  only  European  tttahlishmeiUe 
here,  till  the  Moravian  clergy  formed  little  settlements  at  Naiu,  Okkak,  and  Hope- 
dale. 

So  &r  as  examined,  tlie  tur/acc  of  Labrador  is  generally  hilly,  and  even  moun- 
tainous. The  tastem  coast  exhibits  n  most  barren  and  iron-bound  a|>pearance,  the 
rocky  mountains  rising  iiikiJculy  from  the  sea;  and  is  lined  with  thousands  of  is- 
lands, aliouoding  with  the  eiJer  duck  and  other  sea-fowl.  RiverSy  brooks,  lakes, 
and  ponds,  are  abundant,  rich  in  fish,  and  frequented  by  innumerable  birds. ' 

In  the  interior f  the  air  is  mil'ler,  there  are  many  trees,  and  sfime  symptoms  of 

,  fertility.     The  mountaineer$  of  the  interior  resembles  gypsies,  with  somewhat  of 

French  features,  from  a  mixture  of  Canadian  blood.     They  live  in  a  kind  of  teot 

covered  with  deer  skin  and  birch  bark.     They  profess  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 

and  occasionally  visit  the  prieiits  at  Quebec. 

TERRITORY    OP    HUDSON 's    BAT. 

The  Hudson's  Da}  CoinjKiny  claims  the  extensive  territories  on  the  west,soutIi, 
and  east  of  that  inland  sea,  supposed  to  extend  from  70*^  to  110°  of  west  longitude; 
and  allowing  the  degree  only  30  miles,  the  length  will  be  1360  geographical  milw, 
and  the  medial  breadth  about  350.  This  vant  region  is  rendered  barren  by  finost, 
and  is  only  important  on  nccount  of  the  valuable  furs  of  its  animalsf  There  are 
Botne  fertile  tracts  on  the  southern  border. 

The  regions  on  the  west  uf  HutiiiOM's  Bay  have  been  called  New  North  and 
New  South  Wales;  while  that  on  th'3  east  it<  styled  East  Main.  The  moat  valua- 
ble settlements  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Juntes*s  Biiy,  at  Albany-fort,  Moose-fort,  and 
East-Main  Factory.  To  the  west,  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  extended  little 
farther  than  Huddun  House.  The  Bay  or  Sen  of  Hudson  commonly  presents  bold, 
rocky  shores  J  bur  at  interval:?,  there  are  marshes  and  large  beaches^  Even  in 
latitude  67°,  the  tcinters  have  the  severity  of  the  Frozen  Aej^ions,  already  de- 
scribed, (IF  765 — 7.)  Thefsh  in  Hudson's  Sea  are  far  from  numerous;  aod 
the  whale  fishery  has  been  attempted  without  success.  The  quadrupeds  and 
birds  correspond  with  those  of  Labrador  and  Canada. 
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Toe  northern  naKeeft  are  Esqviraaux,  bat  there  are  other  iavages  in  tbeaootb; 
and  the  factories  are  Tisited  by  seTeral  tribes.    J^\  9ubn§i  on  the  prodocts  of 
iimting  and  fishing. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Whole  Territory,  2,500,000  sq.  m.  13,600,000  Inhab.  5  Iiihab.  to  a  sq.  m« 
78  States  and  Ter^s.  1,000,000  sq.  m.  12,700,000  Inhab.  13  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  United  States  form  a  single  repablic,  composed  of  twenty-Zour  sepa- 
rate states  and  several  territorial  governments,  together  with  an  extensive  terri- 
tory acquired  by  purchase,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  not  yet  divided 
and  scarcely  explored.  The  whole  cover  a  surface  of  two  millions  of  square 
miles.  About  one  million  are  occupied  by  13,000,000  of  civilized  inhabitants; 
vid  the  remainder  by  400,000  or  500,000  Indians,' in  a  savage  state. 

Under  the  head  of  North  America,  (page  72)  a  pellicular  description  of  the 
mountains,  geological  structure,  sur&ce  and  waters  of  the  United  States,  hfts  at- 
readv  been  given.  They  extend  from  the  Cold  Regions  on  the  north,  to  tfie  Tro- 
pical on  the  south,  and  their  productions  include  all  the  necessaries^  and  most  of 
the  luxuries  of  diese  climates.  (  See  IT  745, 754—8,  and  759.)  The  climate  of  the 
Cold  R^ion  is  rendered  milder  in  the  Eastern  States,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
on  ihe  one  side,  and  the  lakes  on  the  other,  and  by  the  low  latitude  in  which  it  is 
found  on  this  continent. 

The  Government  of  the  individual  states  is  dcsOribed,  paoe  1^,  and  that  of  the 
Union,  page  181—2.  A  view  of  religious  denominations  will  be  found,  page  187. 
The  state  of  learning  and  education  is  particularly  described,  page  200-2;  and 
Literary  Institutions,  page  209  to  211 

The  state  of  Agriculture,  and  its  variations  in  different  districts,  are  given  under 
that  head,  IT  1200  to  1207;  of  Roads,  IT  1221-5,  and  of  Cities,  IT  1240.    The 
^tate  of  Manufactui'es  and  Commerce  are  given  in  the  articles  on  tliose  subjects, 
and  ai*e  more  fully  exhibited  in  the  tables  relating  to  these  subjects.     The  tables 
of  popnlation  derived  from  the  census,  will  show  the  proportion  of  the  inhabits 
ants  of  each  state,  engaged  in  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures,  in  1820.* 
A  brief  exhibition  of  the  power  and  resources  of  Che  United  States  was  given 
in  the  article  on  National  power.     No  nation  on  earth  has  advanced  so  rapidly  in 
population  and  improvements  during  the  same  period.     None  is  now  so  free  from 
al  obstacles  to  their  progress  in  knowledge,  arts,  and  national  wealth.     Since 
1790,  their  shipping  has  increased  from  400,000  to  1 ,400,000  tons ;  and  the  exports 
from  20  to  70  millions  of  dollars,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue  from 
Ale  customs.     MamifejCtures  have  also  been  advancing  rapidly.     In  the  same  pe- 
riod, tlieir  population:has  increased  from  4,000,000  to  18,000,000,  or  generally  at 
•iich  a  rate  as  to  double  in  2d  years. 

EASTERN   STATES. 

MAINE. 

82,000  sq.  m.    899,000  Inhab.     12  Inhab.  to  a  sq<  m. 

Maine  is  one  of  the  most  recently  teitted  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  northern 
pArtB  are  still  almost  uninhabited. 

It  has  all  the  charctcterUtics  of  a  primitive  country,  before  described  (IT  158) 
*~a  rugged-  coast  indented  with  numerous  harbors — an  uneven  and  hilly  surface — 
A  hard  soil — ^and  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  not  well  adapted  for  navigation. 

Its  elimat€  is  cold,  but  healthy,  varying  in  moisture  according  to  its  distance 
from  the  sea.  A  large  part  of  it  is  still  covered  yi'wHx  forests,  Aericulture  is 
Viltfe  advanced.  Jlfanu/*acfttrss  are  few.  Its  extensive  seacoast  and  fine  harbors 
•re  favorable  to  eommerce,  and  it  has  been  the  fourth  state  in  the  Union  in  the 
^laDtity  of  its  shipping.  Its  forests  and  grazing  farms  furnish  the  chief  exports* 
The  enterprise  of  the  people  has  even  led  them  to  carry  cargoes  of  ice  to  the 
West  Indies,  which  have  proved  a  source  of  profit. 

Portland,  the  capital,  on  Casco  Bay,  is  a  large  town,witha  fine  harbor.  '  It 
M  among  the  first  seven  in  the  Union  in  the  amount  of  its  shipping. 

Eastport  is  a  commercial  place  and  military  post,  on  tlie  borders  of  New 

3nuiiwick. __^_____^— — — 

*  See  the  Atlas  for  Tables  relating  to  th«Be  subjects. 
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B^Hk,  MmihwM,  Mm^dm,  KmuMmmki  mmd  Sae^ywre  th«  priMCipal  plasM 
of  tracb. 

Brunawiek,  on  the  AndroMog^in,  is  the  seat  of  Bowdom  College.  Bangor, 
at  the  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Penohioot,  has  beCoioe  one  of  the  principal  toims 
of  the  state.  It  has  an  institution  combining  liternry  and  theological  education. 
iVmUmUh  has  a  Baptist  institution,  of  the  same  character. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 
9,000  so.  ms.         209,000  Inhab.         30  Inhab.  to  a  aq.  m. 

The  turfaet  of  New  Hampshire  is  level  on  the  coast.  In  the  interior,  it  risen 
into  hills  and  mountains,  which  give  it  a  rugged  character.  The  White  31010^ 
tainM  tower  above  all  the  peaks  uf  the  Apalachian  Oiain,  and  serve  as  a  landmark 
to  vessels  at  a  great  distance  at  sea.  As  is  aiual  in  mountainous  tracts,  it  abounds 
in  iaket  and  s/rroflu,  but  k  has  little  internal  navigation.  The  extent  of  iu 
a$a-coait  is  small. 

The  primitive  character  of  its  formation  renders  its  idil  ^nerallv  difficnlt  of 
tiUa^e,  and  best  adapted  to  pasturage.  It  is  intcraperi»ed  with  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  tracis.  A  large  part  of  the  state  is  still  covei-ed  with  faretta.  The 
elimati  is  crdd,  but  equable  and  healthy. 

The  inhabitantB  have  the  usual  industry  and  good  morals  of  New-England; 
Grazing  is  ilteir  chief  employment,  and  the  prothicts  of  the  dairies,  forests,  and 
mines,  are  tiie  chief  articles  of  export.  Manufacture*  are  not  much  advanced ; 
and  active  commerce  is  not  extensive. 

Co ff  CORD,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  flourishing  town  in  the  interior,  oon« 
Recte<l  with  Boston  by  the  Midiilescx  Cartal.  Portsmouth,  on  tlie  Piscataqii^ 
River,  is  the  only  seaport.  Its  liarlK>r  is  fine;  it  is  open  at  all  seasons,  and  is  one 
of  Ike  naval  stations  of  the  United  States.     Dover  has  extensive  manufactories. 

At  Hanover,  is  Dartmouth  College,  a  respectable  and  flourishing  institution; 
and  at  Exeter,  Phillip's  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  in  the 
state.     Franeonia  contains  some  of  the  best  iron  mines  in  the  United  States. 

VERMONT. 
10,000  sq.  ms.         280,000  Inhnb.         28  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Vermont  is  traveraed  through  its  whole  extent  by  the  Chreen  Mountains^  ftolit 
which  it  derives  its  name.  They  render  the  whole  surface  uneven,  and  divide  it 
into  two  principal  declivities,  one  towards  Connecticut  River,  and  the  other 
towards  Lake  Champlain.  This  directs  the  intercouri^e  of  one  division  to  New 
England,  and  of  the  other  to  New  York  and  Canada.  The  northern  pan  declines 
towards  tiie  St.  Lawrence,  into  which  the  waters  of  Luke  Memphremagog  flow.- 
The  Green  MountainM  form  the  highest  part  of  the  Apalachian  chain,  exce|>t 
tlie  White  Mountaiiiri.  The  streams  o(  Verraunt  are  not  large.  Most  of  the  state 
has  a  good  soil,  which  is  well  watered.  The  air  is  serene  and  healthy,  and  tlie 
climate  cold,  but  eqnahle.     The  borders  of  Lake  Champlain  ai-e  subject  to  fevers. 

Agriculture  and  grazing  form  tlie  chief  employments  of  the  people.  Marut^ 
factures,  except  those  of  a  coarse  kind  made  in  families,  are  chiefly  obtained 
from  abroad,  in  exchange  fur  the  produce  of  tlieir  forests,  mines,  and  quarries  of 
marble,  and  for  their  cattle  and  horses. 

MoNTP£i4iER,  the  seat  of  gf)vernment,  is  a  small  village,  in  a  little  circular  val- 
ley, on  tiie  Onion  River.  Burlington  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  beauti- 
fullv  situated  on  Lake  ChampUin.     It  is  tiie  seat  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Middlehury,  on  the  Otter  River,-  has  a  college,  having  a  medical  school  con- 
nected with  it,  at  CastletoQ.  It  contains  a  line  quarry  of  marble.  Vergennu 
is  at  the  head  of  Navigation  on  the  Otter  River,  below  Middlebury.  Bem- 
nington  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  and  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  a 
party  of  Hessians  from  Burguoyne^s  army,  in  1777. 

iP'indsor  and  BrattUborough  are  flourishing  towus  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
7,200  sq.  ms.         610,000  Inhab.         85  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  Massachusetts  is  greatly  diversified.  The  const  is  indented  with 
a  number  of  bays.  The  eastern  portions  are  uneven — the  western,  very  hilly  and 
mountainoiM:  and  the  vale  of  the  Ccmnecticut  River,  level.    The  soil  is  eqtitlly 
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«liv«nrfiied.  On  tlye  comt  fc  n  generallf  ipan^  dr  stonv,  but  in  the  JoteH<r»1br- 
tiie.  The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy  io  the  interior.  On  the  coast,  it  iflLreadnred 
tkunp  and  unpleasant  during  some  parts  of  the  year,  by  north-east  winds. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  settled  state  in  New-England,  and  now  has  a  more 
dense  population  than  any  other  in  the  Union.  ^ 

Agriculture  has  been  more  attended  to  in  this  state  than  in  roost  others.-^ 
Manufactures  are  flourishing,  and  considerable  quantities  of  raaQiifacttired  arti- 
4^1e8  are  exported.  Its  commerce  and  fisheries  extend  lo  every  quartei'  of  the 
globe.  Although  one  of  the  smaliest  states,  it  ranks  first  except  New- York  in  ccmir 
uerce,  and  among  the  first  in  manufactures  and  wealth.  Its  ciiissens  are  distiri^ 
guinhed  for  their  enterprise  and  public  spirit.  Its  schools  and  literary  iostitutiouj 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  Union. 

Massachusetts  abounds  in  flourishing  towns  and  villages.  Boston  is  the  cap- 
ita3,  and  indeed  the  chief  city  of  New-England  in  commerce,  population,  and 
wealth.  No  city  of  the  United  States  is  more  distinguished  for  ils  literary  and 
humane  institutions,  and  it  is  second  only  to  New-York  in  commerce.  It  has  a 
fine  harbor,  adorned  witli  a  number  of  islands,  and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and 
highly  cultivated  country.  Charlestown  is  a  flourishing  town,  opposite  to* Bos- 
ton, forming  in  eflre<^t  one  of  its  suburbs.     It  contains  the  State  Prison. 

Cambridge,  four  miles  distant,  is  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  already  des- 
cribed, with  which  a  medical  institution  in  Boston  is  connected. 

Salem  is  a  flqurishing  and  wealthy  place,  the  second  in  New-lEngland,  and  the 
eighth  in  the  United  States,  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce.     It  is  distinffuished 
for  the  extent  of  its  trade  with  the  East  Indies.     Beverly,  opposite  to  Salem,  on 
the  same  harbor,  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery;  and  this  is  the  princi- 
pal enrployment  of  the  inhabitants  o? Marblehead  and  Oloueester.    Nexo-Bed- 
ford  and  JVantucket  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.     Newbury^ 
port  is   the   third  commercial  place  in  the  state;  and  has  a  good  harbor,  but 
'  difficult  of  HC(*e;:*8.     Plymouth  has  considerable  ^rade,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
the  landing  place  of  the  first  settlers  pf  New-fengland.     The  "forefather's  rock," 
as  it  is  styled,  on  which  they  landed,  has  been  removed  from  the  shore  to  the 
centre  of  tlie  town. 

H^'orcester,  Northampton,  and  Springfield,  are  flourishing  places  in  the  in- 
terior. L.owell,  Waltham,  and  Fall  River,  are  flourishing  manufacturing 
towns.  Lowell  is  among  the  largest  towns  in  the  state.  Lynn,  near  Boston,  is 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  for  its  fine  sea-beach  at  Nahant.  fViU 
liamstown,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  state,  is  the  seat  of  Williams'  Col- 
lege, and  Amherst,  near  Connecticut  river,  of  Amherst  Collef^e.  Andover, 
north  of  Boston,  has  an  academy  and  theological  school  of  celebrity. 

CONNECTICUT. 
4,700  sq.  m.        297,000  Inbab.        63  Inhnb.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  Connecticut  is  various,  but  generally  uneven,  rising  into  moun- 
tains in  the  north-western  parts.  The  soil  of  the  Connecticut  valley  is  very  fine. 
That  of  tite  sea-shore  is  in  some  parts  sandy,  or  stony  and  barren.  The  state  has 
generally  the  hard  soil  of  a  primitive  region,  but  is  rendereil  productive  by  care- 
ful cultivation. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  is  variable  and  moist;  the  interior  is  more  equable. 
The  jMOp/tfard-distingtiished  for  ingenuity,  and  persevering  industry.  Tillage 
is  conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  Grazing  is  however  the  chief 
occupation.  Manitfactures  are  carried  on  extensively  for  exportation ;  especially 
those  of  cotton,  wood,  and  metals.  The  coasting  trade  in  provisions,  cattle,  &c. 
is  considerable^^particularly  with  New-York  and  the  southern  states,  ha  foreign 
commerce  is  catried  on. principally  through  New  York«  and  many  of  its  vessels 
and  seamen  sail  from  that  port,  on  foreign  voyages.  Although  one  of  the  three 
•mallest  states  in  the  Union,  it  is  superior  to  several  of  the  larger  ones  in  exports, 
nanufiictures  and  wealth.  This  state  has  been  much  distinguished  for  its  men 
of  genius  and  learning,  and  for  the  general  regularity  and  good  order  of  the  people. 
fiiw  Haybn  and  Hartford  are  ahernately  tlie  seats  of  the  legislature. 
Niw  Havkh  is  a  beautiful  town,  distii^pushed  for  its  college.   Its  harbor  is  not 
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Kd,  imt  h  if  m  phoe  of  oomidenUe  eommerce.  Har^brd  is  a  floorisbing  tmn, 
b  in  tnule  and  maoufiietorea.  It  is  the  seat  of  Wasbingtmi  College ;  of  tfis 
American  Asyhin,  the  first  institution  established  in  the  coontry  for  thel>eaf  and 
Dumb;  and  of  the  Retreat  Ibr  the  Insane,  desif^ned  for  the  whole  state. 

Ntyf-London  has  one  (^  the  finest  harbors  on  the  doast,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
whale  and  seal  fislieries.  Norwich  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  tlie  Thames 
River,  which  empties  at  New^-London,  and  is  the  sea^.of  considerable  roana&c-< 
tares  and  trade.  Middletown  is  a  beautiful  town  90  miles -from  tiie- Sound, 
which  has  a  ffnod  share  of  foreign  commerce,  and  extensive  manufactures.  It 
oontaina  the  Wesleyan  University. 

Fairjitld  has  a  good  harboi*  and  some  trade.  lAtckfiefd,  the  capital  of  the  conn- 
ty  of  the  same  name,  has  a  number  uf  factories,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  law-scfaoel. 
Stafford,  east  of  Hartford,  is  celebrated  for  its  chalybeate  mineral  springs. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 
1,860  sq.  m.        97,000  Jnhab.         72  Inbab.  to'a  m).  m. 

Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union.  'It  'eon$ist»  chiefly  of  the  shores 
mad  islands  of  Narrag«nset  Bay,  which  opens  the  naotga^ton  to  every  part  of  it. 

The  iurface  in  the  southern  jiart  is  level,  sandy,  and  sterile;  in  the  northern, 
MMv.  The  ittandt,  and  some  portion  of  the  coast,  are  remarkably  beautiful  and 
fertile. 

Agriculture  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  except  in  the  islands,  which  have 
been  styled  the  garden  of  New-England.     Grazing  is  an  important  occupation. 

In  proportion  to  its  population,  this  state  ha^  more  extensive  manufaeturi* 
than  any  other.  Its  commerct  is  also  considerable,  but  chiefly  with  other  [Arts 
of  the  United  States. 

Providencx  is  die  third  town  in  New-England  in  population,  and  among 
the  first  in  eommei'oe.  It  is  distinguished  for  iis  university,  and  the  numerous 
factories  at  the  village  of  Patotuckett  which  lies  within  its  bounds.  ^ 

Newport  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world ;  but  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  commerce.  Bristol  is  a  flourishing  place  of  trade.  Tliese  three  towns 
comprise  half  the  population  of  the  state. 

MIDDLE  ST  ANTE'S. 

N«W-YQRlC. 

'46,000  sq.  m.         1,913,000  Inliah.        42  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  northern  parte  of  New-York  have  a  rugged  eurface,a.  sterile  fOt/,and% 
cold  climate.  The  eastern  partake  of  the  character  of  the  New-England  States. 
The  weetemt  including  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  belong  to  the  great  secondaiy 
region,  and  have  tliQ  usual  level  and  fi;rtile  character  of  this  formation.  They 
abound  in  Indies,  and  have  a  milder,  but  less  healthy  diniate,  than  the  eastern  parts 

The  great  canal  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie,  which  distinguishes 
T^eiv-Vork,  combined  with  the  Ilutlson,  the  great  lakes  on  the  north,  and  Lake 
tJhamplaln  on  tiie  cast,. give  this' state  such  advantages  for' inlQfid  navigation 
as  are  enjoyed  by  few  others  in  the  U-nion. 

The  people  of  New  York  arc  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  improvement! 
in  roads,  canals,  institutions  forcduration  and  other  public  objects,  are  ad vanciav 
with  great  rapidity. 

Agriculture  is  skilfully  conducted,  and  its  products  are  abimdant  and  excel- 

'Jent.     In  the  \vei»t,  they  are  chiefly  those  of  tillage;  and  in  the  east,  of  grazing. 

'Maht^factures  are  extensive  and,  fltiurishing.     The  eommercef  hotli  internal  aod 

'foreign,  isof  gi-eat  iinportance,  and  rapidly  increasing.     The  city  of  N^  Yo^ 

IS  indeed  the  seat  uf  commerce  for  New-Jersey,  and  a  considerable  part  of  New- 

'£Agland,and  a  yerv  large  portion  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Sutes 

pass  thruugh  fJiis  city.     It  is  the  ricliest,  most  populous,  and  most  •  tsomoiercial 

state  in  the  Union,  and  oue  of  the  largest. 

Albany,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  flourishing  city.  It  is  finely  situated  ftr 
trade,  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson,  and  at  the  point  of  union  of  tiie 
Erie  and  Cliamplain  canals.  New- York  is  the  commercial  capital^of  this  state. 
It  is  the  most  popttk>ns  city  m  the  United  States,  and  alaong  the  firat  oommereiU 
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eities  in  the  world.  lu  harbor  is  excelleot,  and  open  at  all  seasons.  The  scenery 
around  I's  very  fine.  Brooklyn,  opposite  New  York,  is  now  the  third  city  ia 
population. 

Mudson  is  28  miles  below  Albany,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.  It  is  the  seat 
of  considerable  manufactures  and  commerce.  TVoy,  next  to  Albany,  is  the  largest 
inland  town  in  the  state,  and  at  the  head  of  natural  navigation  on  the  river.  Wn- 
terford  and  Zfannng'6urg A ,- villages  above  this,  have  now  a  sloop  navigation  by 
means  of  a  canal.  Schenectady  is  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  Union  College. 
JVewburghy  Pou^hheepsUy  and  Catskill,  are  considerable  towns  on  the  Hudson. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  state,  new  towns  have  sprung  up  and  increased  in 
population,  commerce,  and  wealth,  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  rivalled;  and  the  style 
of  building  and  mode  of  living  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  older  settle- 
ments. Rocketter  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  near  the  lakes,  in  trade  and  raana- 
fectores.  UticOy  Rome,  and  Canandaigua  are  large  and  flourishing  places.  Bti^- 
falo  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  a  large  tract  of  countrv.  Sacket'e  Harbor  was  the 
naval  station  of  L.  Ontario,  during  the  late  \var.  Auburn  is  the  seat  of  the  state 
prison  and  of  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary;  C/tnton,of  Hamilton  College; 
0eneva,  of  Geneva  College ;  and  Hamilton,  of  a  Baptist  Theological  Institution. 

• 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

47,000  sq.  ms.     1,348,000  Inhab.    28  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Pennsylvania  is  an  important  and  wealthy  state,  distinguished  for  its  agriculture' 
manufactures  and  internal  improvements.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  fay 
the  Apalacbian  chain,  which  is  here  divided  into  several  ridges,  and  gives  a  moun- 
tainous character  to  the  middle  section  of  the  state,  The  eouth-eaetem  and 
north-ufiuiern  parts  are  level  or  undulating.  The  natural  inland  navigation  is  not 
^good,and  most  ^f  the  internal  trade  has  hitherto  been  by  ordinary  land  carria^; 
but  fteveral  important  eanaU  and  railroads  have  been  inade,  which  greatly  in- 
crease its  commercial  advantages. 

The  valleys  between  tlie  ridges,  and  the  level  country,  have  a  fertile  soil,  pro- 
ducing grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  every  description,  in  abundance.  This  state 
is  rich  in  iron  ore  and  marble;  and  beds  of  coat  abound,  l)oth  in  the  western  and 
north-eastern  portions.  The  climate  varies  from  the  cold  of  New-England  on  the 
north,  ta»the  mildness  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  on  the  south.  It  is  generally  tem- 
perate and  salubrious,  hut  liable  to  sudden  citanges. 

The  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  is  superior  to'  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Union,  and  the  land  is  chiefly  devoted  to  tillage.  It  is  next  to  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  in  (he  j)ro|xirtion  of  its  population  engaged  in 
manufactures.  The  amount  produced  is  very  great,  and  is  |-apidly  increasing. 
Ite  foreign  commerce  is  not  proportioned  to  the  size  of  tlic  state;  but  there  is 
an  extensive  internal  trade  with  the  neighboring  regions  and  the  Western  States. 

IJarrisburg,  the  s^t  of  government,  is  a  pleasant  town  on  the  Susquehan- 
nah.  Philadelphia  Is  the  commercial  capital,  and  the  only  seaport.  It  is  the 
second  city  in  die  Union  in  population,  and  the  first  in  manutactures.  Its  inland 
trade  is  extensive,  and  its  market  is  said  to  be  uiirivalled#^It  is  also  distinguish- 
ed for  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  has  the  first  medical  school  in  the 
United  State?. 

Lancaster  is  a  large  inland  town,  with  flourifihing  manufactures  and  trade. 
Pittsburgh^  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  is  the  sec- 
ond city  in  populatiun,  and  the  nietropuiis  of  the  wofitern  part  of  the  state.  It  is 
distinguished  lur  the  coal  beds  in  its  vicinity,  whirh  supply  fuel  for  numerous  man- 
ufactories; and  it  carries  ou  an  extensive  trade  wiih  the  Western  States. 

JSaston,  on  the  Delaware,  \§  the  chief  seat  of  trade  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
tlie  slate.  Wilkesbarre  is  the  largest  town  excrpt  Easton,  in  the  northern  part, 
and  is  admired  for  its  beautiful  situation.  Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  Dickinson  col- 
lege. Bedfordt  on  the  Juniata,  and  York,  on  the  gnsquehannah,  are  noted  for 
mineral  springs.  Erie  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  bfoutifully  situated  o« 
l«ake  Elrie.     Meadville  is  the  seat  of  a  college. 

\ 
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NBW   JERSBT. 

7,800  aq.  ma.    820»000  Inhab.    41  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  90uikern  pmrt  of  New  Jersey  10  level,  aandy  and  banren ;  and  thinjy  pop- 
alated.    The  northern  parU  are  ni^ed  and  mountainous,  but  productive  in  grain 
The  wtiddlt  region  is  let-ei  or  undulating,  and  extremely  fertile.     It  is  well  culti- 
vated; and  abounds  in  village§  and  town*,  which  are  the  great  iborougb&re  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  states. 

The  climate  varies,  like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  latitude  and  elevation; 
hot  is  more  moist,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  There  are  important  mtnes  of 
bog  iron  on  the  coast,  and  of  iron  stone  in  the  northern  parts. 

Agriculture  is  well  conducted,  and  the  state  produces  large  stippliea  of  vegeta- 
bles and  other  producU  of  the  farm,  for  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York,  us  well  as  considerable  c|Oantiues  of  grain.  The  cider  of  New  Jersey  is 
peculiarly  fine.  Great  industry  is  also  exhibited  in  manvfaeturee:  and  although 
this  stale  is  among  tlte  smallest  in  the  Union,  M  is  among  the  first  in  the  amount 
of  its  manufactures,  and  in  wealth.  From  tiie  flatne^  of  iis  coast,  it  has  ao^ood 
seaport;  and  almost  all  its  commerce  is  carried  on  through  Phiiadelpliia  and 
New-York. 

Trbrtor,  the  seat  of  government,  is  at  the  head  of  the  tide  navigation  on  the 
Delaware,  its  manufactures  and  trade  are  considerable.  N'eteark  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  Slate.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  and  internal  trade; 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  cider.  Elizabethtown  is  a  flouria>hing 
town  six  miles  from  it,  the  oldest  in  the  sute.  New-Brunawick  is  tlie  channel 
of  trade  from  the  inland  counties  tn  New  York,  and  the  peat  of  Rutgers  College. 

Prtneeton  has  an  elevated  and  healthy  situation,  and  is  distingjuished^  for  iia 
college  and  theolt)gical  seminary.  Morrictown  is  the  principal  place  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  Schooley^n  Mountain  is  noted  for  its  mineral  spring. 
Patterson  is  celebrated  for  tlie  falls  of  the  Passaick  River,  which  are  the  seat  of 
important  manufacturing  establishments.  Burlington  and  SaUm,  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  were  among  the  earliest  settlements  in  the  state. 

DELAWARE. 

2,100  sq.  ms.   76,000  Inhabitants.     86  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Delaware  is  the  sinnlledt  state,  except  Rhode  Island,  in  the  union.  Tlie  eur- 
face  is  generally  level  and  gently  undulating,  and  is  crossed  by  niimerous^^eams. 
The  $oU  is  generally  rich,  except  a  sandy  portion  on  the  borders  of  Maryland. 
The  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

Agriculture  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  wheat  is  the  most 
important  pro<]uct.  1  be  southern  part  is  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing.  There  are 
a  number  of  celebrated  Hour  milU,  powder  milU,  and  other  extensive  manttfac- 
turing  eBtabliehmenfa  in  this  state,  most  of  which  are  on  the  Brandy  wine  Creek. 
The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  through  Philadelphia;  but  the  coasting  trade  is  of 
some  importance. 

Dover  is  the  seat  of  government.  ^f7ming(on  is  a  large  town  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  a  pl;ice  of  conaiderable  trade  and  manufactures.  Newcaetle  is 
also  a  flourishing  town.     Lewistown  has  extensive  salt  works. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

MARYLAND. 

10,000  sq.  ms.     447,000  Inlmb.     45  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

This  state  is  penetraleti  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  its  numerous  branches 
The  eastern  ahore,  and  the  tracts  lying  on  the  bay,  area  flat  alluvion.  The  west- 
cm  parts  enter  the  moimtainotis  and  primitive  reaion.  The  Potomac  furnishes  an 
inland  navigation  to  the  most  western  portions  of  the  state.  A  part  of  the  alluvion 
is  sandy,  hot  the  soil  is  generally  rich,  and  produces  the  finest  wheat  and  tobacco. 

The  climate  is  so  mild,  that  coUon  is  raised  for  domestic  use,  and  tlie  southern 
countries  are  quite  warm.  The  low  tracts,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  iht 
state,  are  moist  and  unhealthy.  ,    .  .„  .     ^ 

Agncutture  is  conducted  wiin  much  8kiU  in  the  northern  pans,  and  furnishes  all 
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^e  products  of  ternperate  climates.  Manufactures  are  not  carried  on  exten- 
sively, except  in  a  few  portions  of  the  state.  The  exports  of  productions,  and  the 
foreign  commerc'ef  are  considerable. 

Annapolis,  thereat  of  government,  is  a  small  town  on <Clie .|)ay,  with  some 
trade.  Baltimorej  the  commercial  capital,  is  on  a  bay  running  up  from  the  Pa- 
tnpsco  River.  It  is  divided  by  a  small  «tream,  into  two  parts-^-the  town  and 
Fell's  Point.  The  latter  is  the  principal  seat  of  commercial  business,  which  is  in 
A  flourishing  state.  .       . 

Frederickstown  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  next  to  Baltimore.  Havre 
de  6rrare  is.  situated  on  the  principal  ferry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susqueliannab 
River. 

VIRGINIA. 
€6,000  sq.  ms.         1,211,000  Inbaib.         18  Inhab.  to  a  sq,  m. 
^    Vkglnia  is^the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  populous  states  in  the  Union.    The 
Apalacbiao  Chain  covers  the  whole  middle  section  with  its  ridges,  •and  gives  it  a 
rugged  surface.    The  country  east  of  the  mountaine  descends  gradually  to  the 
ilat  and  sandy  aUuvion  of  the  coast.   The  distirict  west  of  the  mountcttns  is  hilly. 

TJieM»7  varies  i;ery  much — sandy- and  sterile  on  the  coast — extremely  feilile 
on.  the  banks  of  rivers — and  productive  in  the  valleys  of  the  AUegapies. 

The  climate  is  equally  varied — hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy  in  the  lower  alluvial 
country — and  cool  and  salubrious  among  the  mountains.  This  state  has  the  moat 
Valuable  productions  of  Tempersite  Regions;  and  the  southern  part  lias  some  be- 
longing to  the  Warm  Regions.  Virginia  is  also  rich  in  iron,  coal,  and  other 
tninerals  of  value.       ...<., 

Agriculture  is  not  urell  condacted,  except  among  the  mountains.  Wheat  and 
tobacco  are  the  principal  products.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  ex- 
cept those  of  metals.  The  exports  arc  valuable ;  but  commerce  employs  only  a 
small  fmrt  of  the  population. 

Richmond  is  the  largest  town  and  the  seat  of  government,  at  the  head  of  ship 
navigation  on  the  James  Riv^r.  Its  favorable  situation  for  trade  in  the  centre  of 
ibe  state,  xiind  the  valuable  coal  mines  in  its  vicinity,  render  it  a  flourishing  placeL 

fVilliam^burg  was  the  former  metropolis,  and  is  the  seat  of  William  and  Mary 
College.  Norfolk,  on  Elizabeth  River,  is  the  principal  seat  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  a  flourishing  ciiy.  There  is  a  naval  station  at  Portsmouth^  on  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  River.  Petersburg  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  both  internal  and  for- 
eign. Fredericksburg  is  also  flourishing.  fVheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  is  the  chan- 
'sel  of  a  great  deal  of  business. '  Yorktofon  is  celebrated  for  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  in  the  revolutionary  war;  Charlottesville  is  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
feiity  of  Virginia,  and  Lexington  of  Washington  College.  Prince  Edvoard 
i^itunty  contains  ilie  flourishing  college  of  Hamden  Sidney. 

DISTRICT     ^F-  COLUMBIA. 
100  sq.  ms.        39,000  Inhab.      ^  39  Inhab.  to<a  sq.  «i. 
,   This  is  a  small  district,  ten  miles  square,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac, 
which  was  ced^d  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  states  of  Virgi- 
nia and  Maryland.     It  contains  the  cily  of  Washington,  witli  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria.  ^     ".     -. 

Washington  is  laid  out  on  an  extensive  and  regular  plany.as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  yet  closely  built,  -and  X\\e  clusters  of 
bouses,  with  large  vacant  spots,  appear  like  a  number  of  villages.  The  public 
buildings  are  magnificent.  It  is  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the  Potomac, 
and  has  an  extensive  navy-yard,  at  which  tlie  largest  ships  can  lie.  It  contains 
the  Columbian  College. 

Georgetown,  two  miles  distant,  is  a  considerable  place  of  trade,  and  has  a 
Catholic  Coflege.     Alexandria  is  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  town. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 
50,000  B(}.  ms.        737,000  Inhab.         16  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
.   Nortfk  Carolina  is  'divided  into  the  low  and  sandy  alluvion  on  the  coast — ^m 
middle  country  on  the  declivity  of  the  AUeganies — and;  the  high  country  amlH^ 
thes^  m^.antacns.     Its  coast  is  flat,  and  lined  with  sand-banf  and  islands.     It  ]■ 
fnrnished  with  numerous  sounds  and  inlets,  but  has  no  good  harbors. 
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Tbe  aotf  ywhm  with  the  geological  diarecter ;  but  ia  generallyumiroJttetiW? 
except  IB  tbe  Tmlleye  of  the  ■trcant,  aad  amonc  tbe  moantains.    The  eKmuUe  m 
wibealthy  in  tbe  low  eoaotry ;  but  very  agreewie  in  tbe  elerated  tracta.     It  pr0- 
dmen  tbe  cropa  both  of  tbe  nortbeni  and  aoatbern  statea.    Hi  gold  mines  are  «erv 
vahmble. 

Tbe  petpU  are  eib'</ly  employed  in  the  raiaing  of  grain,  rice,  and  oc.ca«. 
In  the  puu-barrena,  large  quantitiea  of  pitch,  tar,  and  tnrpeotioe  are  made.  Tbe 
mmmmfiicium  of  thia  atate  are  chiefly  donieatic.  Ita  eawuneree  ia  limited,  for 
want  of  good  harbora ;  and  there  ia  no  conaiderable  §eaport. 

Ralicioh,  tbe  capital^  ia  a  baadaome  towH  on  the  borders  of  the  high  coontry. 
Ckapei  HUi,  27  milea  from  Raleigh,  containa  the  univeraity  of  the  atate.  JVIrin 
b§m  ia  the  largaat  town  in  the  state,  and  baa  conaiderable  trade.  FayetteviUe^ 
at  the  bead  of  boat  navigation  on  Cape  Fear  River,  is  next  in  aize;  and  is  one  of 
the  moat  flouriahioff  commeccial  plaoea.  Wilmingtmi,  34  milea  from  the  eea,  ia 
tfw  chief  port  for  ahipping.    Edtnton  ia  a  village  wdl  aituated  for  trade. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 
88,€00  aq.  ms.        691,000  Inhab.         18  Inhab.  to  a  aq.  m. 

Tbia  itate  reaemMea  North  Oarolina,  in  mrfaee  and  aot/.  Ita  eKmate  is 
warmer.  Northern  vegetablea  and  fruits  do  not  flourish,  except  in  tlie  elevated 
traeti.  Ita  produeti4m»  are  chiefly  cotton  and  rice ;  and  the  culture  of  tbeae 
fonna  the  principal  aonroe  of  wealth,  and  produces  a  large  auMMint  of  valuable  ex- 
ports* Jnam(fachtre$  are  chiefly  domestic.  Moat  of  Jie  trade  is  carried  on  by 
~  ipa  from  other  atatea ;  yet  this  atate  has  a  larse  share  of  commerce  and  weattlu 

Columbia  ia  the  aeat  of  government,  in  a  nealihy,  agreeable  situation  on  the 
Congaree.  It  containa  the  University  of  Soutn  Carolina.  CharleetO^in 
tbe  commercial  capital,  and  the  only  eity  of  considerable  aixe  in  the  atate.  It  ia 
aitoated  on  a  low  peninaula  between  Aahleyand  Cooper  Rivers,  which  form  a  fine 
harbor  at  their  junction.  It  is  a  place  of  importance  for  commerce  and  wealth  | 
and  the  largest  city  except  Baltimore,  in  tlie  Southern  States.  Georgetown  is  a 
vhce  of  trade  alio,  but  its  situation  is  unbealthv.  Camden  lias  an  extensive  in- 
mod  trade.  Beaufort,  situated  on  an  island,  nas  one  of  tlic  beat  harbors  in  the 
state.  Eutaw  Springe  ia  a  amall  stream  falling  into  the  Santee,  north  of  Charlea- 
lon,  cdebrated  for  an  important  battle,  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

GEORGIA. 
60,000  sq.  ros«        516,000  Inhab.        8  Inhab*  to  a  sq.  m. 

Georgia  resembles  the  Carolinas  in  its  eurface  and  sot/.  The  high  country 
ia  not  so  extensive  or  elevated,  but  the  soil  is  strong  and  productive  in  grain. 
The  middle  country  is  fertile.  In  tbe  soutli,  tbtf  cltmate  is  sufficiently  warm  to 
produce  the  susar-cane.     It  is  the  most  thinly  settled  of  all  tbe  Atlantic  States. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  very  profitable,  and  employs  almost  all  the  people, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  agrtculture.  Indigo  was  formerly  an  im- 
portant product  of  this  state;  but  is  now  generally  neglected.  Domestic  manur 
faeturee  are  considerable.  The  commerce  is  extensive,  but  chiefly  carried  on  by 
northern  ships.    The  gold  minee  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia  are  very  pro- 

dnctive. 

MiLLEDOKYiLLE,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  thriving  town.  Savannah  is 
the  comm^ial  capital,  and  has  extensive  trade.  Augusta  is  an  important  aeat 
of  inland  trade,  at  the  falls  of  the  Savannah  River.  Darien,  on  the  coast,  is  a 
place  of  some  trade.  St,  Mary's  has  a  good  harbor,  and  some  commerce  also. 
Athens  ia  tbe  seat  of  the  university  of  Georgia.     Macon  ia  a  flourishing  towa 

WESTERN  STATES. 

ALABAMA. 
60,000  sq.  ms.        S09,000  Inhab.        6  Inhab.  to  a  aq.  m. 
Alabama  resembles  Georgia  in  eurface  and  climate,  except  that  the  aouthen 
portion  extends  farther  into  tbe  Tropical  Region. 

The  soil  of  this  state  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 

cotton.    The  northern  part  lies  in  the  vale  of  the  Tennesaee  River,  and  tbe 

northern  and  central  regions  enjoy,  from  their  elevation,  a  fine,  healthy  climate. 

The  southern  part  is  frequently  visited  by  malignant  fevers. 

This  state  is  thinly  settled.   It  is  almost  devoted  to  the  culture  of  ootfoo.   As 
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iv6  eommeree  is  carried  on  in  this  article,  from  the  ports  on  the  Golf  of 


Ml 

Tuscaloosa,  the  seat  of  goTemmeDt,  is  a  new  and  small  settlement,  oontain- 
in^  die  State  Univerrfty.  Mobile  was  the  first  settled  town  in  Alabama,  and  is 
the  principal  seat 'of  ks  commerce.  Blakely,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Mobile  Bay, 
iii  SkUo  a  place  of  trade.  J2un(svt7/e  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  the  principal  in 
tbe  vale  a(  the  Tennessee.     Florence,  on  the  Tennessee,  is  also  flourishing. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

50,000  so.  ms.  196,000  Inhab.  3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
•  Xhe  greater  part  of  MissisBippi  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  descends  towards  it.  Tbe  tomthem  porUon  is'imt;-  the  norMem,  elevated 
and  waving.  The  toil  is  very  fertile,  like  that  of  Alabama,  and  the  oHmateshni- 
iar.  The  population  Is  thinner  than  that  of  any  state  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Cotton  is  here  also  the  chief  article  of  euUnrt,  and  a  source  of  wealth.  €hram 
and  pravitiona  are  broaght  from  the  states  on  the  Ohio.  Mamnfaetdret  are  few, 
and  the  only  e<}mmeree  is  in  cotton,  provisions,  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Jackson,  oo  Pearl  River,  is  the  seat  of  governments  Natchex  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  state,  and  tbe  only  place  of  much  trade.  Its  exports  of  cotton,  and 
the  passage  of  steam-boats  to  and  from  New-Orleans,  render  it  a  place  of  consider- 
able  business.  At  Washington  is  Jefferson  College.  Gibton  Port,  on  Bayon 
Pierre,  has  a  considerable  trade. 

LOUISIANA. 

48,000  sq.  ms.    215,000  Inhab.    5  Inhab.  toa  sq.  m. 

Louisiana  is  a  low,  level  tract,  forming  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  cros- 
Bed  in  every  direction  by  the  outlets  and  orancbes  of  the  river,  and  has  numerous 
awamps  formed  by  its  inundation.  For  90  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  land  is  a 
(M>ntinued  morass.  The  banks  are  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country;  and 
itveeSt  or  dikes,  are  necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  floods.  These  sometimes 
give  way,,an(l  g^eat  devastation  is  produced.  One-fiAh  of  the  -sta^e  is  occopied 
by  vast  prairiea,  which  feed  atid  fatten  lar^  numbers  of  cattle. 

The  Mail  of  Louisiana  is  proverbially  fertile,  like  that  of  Egypt,  from  tbeeflfects 
of  the  annual  inundations.  Its  climate  Is  that  of  ihe  Hot  Regions,  which  permits 
vegetation  dirougUout  the  year.  Itsproefttc^tons  include  tiome  of  the  most  valua- 
ble tropical  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Sugar  and  cotton  are  tlie  princi|ia1  articles  of  cuUur*.  The  state  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  upper  country  for  grain,  Manufacturea  are  principally  ob- 
tained from  abroad.  The  eommeree  is  extensive,  embracing  the  products  and 
supplies  of  almost  (he  whole  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

.  Fiew-Orlkans,  the  capital,  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
IS  the  centre  of  this  trade.  Steam-boats  are  continually  employed  in  transporting 
the  produce  of  the  upper  states,  and  the  imports  of  t^iis  city,  lis  situation  is 
very  low,  and  its  climate  very  unhealtliy  for  stt'angers,  e.«pecially.  ih  the  \yarin 
Season;  but,  nutwithstandin?  these  disadvants^^es,  it  is  likely  to  become  onp  of 
tbe  most  im(x>rtant  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  a  coOege. 
The  inhabitants  of  New-Orlcaus,  and  indeed  of  Louisiana,  are  chiefly  French ;  and 
tbe  French  language  is  most  in  use.  ■  ' 

There  are  no  other  towns  of  importance.  Madisonville,  on  Lake  Ponthnr- 
train,  is  tlie  seat  of  a  navy-yard.  Alexandria^  Opelousae,  and  Baton-Rougey 
ire  thriving' places.  Natchitoches  is  the  moet  western  settlement  of  the  United 
States.     Jatkson  has  a  college. 

OHIO. 

40,000  sq.  vd^l  937,090  Inhab.  23  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ni. 
The  surface  of  Ohio  is  generally  level,  and  is  no  where  mountainous.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio  valley  it  is  hilly  and  irregnlar.  The  sail  is  uncommonly  fertile, 
and  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  grain  and  maize.  The  climate  in  the  south  Js  so 
mild,  that  cattle  rec|uire  little  attention  in  the  winter;  and  are  frequently  left 
Without  shelter.    The  northern  jf  arts  have  a  colder  climate. 

27* 
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CBltfe, limna, smI  •wiae.are  niMed  in  tbe  woodi  mad  prmiries,aBd  ibnaa 
Ikt  opoiti.  Ofchudi  ionriib  bene.  J|eiH|^«ciiv«t  are  more  advaooi 
M  aay  r«f  ioo  west  of  tlM  aovoCaias;  and  oome  of  tin  artMes  are  noC  aorpaaaeff 
ky  aav  ocaer  of  AaMricaa  aoun^ctore.  Tbe  trade  of  thb  state  is  iiaportant ;  aod 
it  ii  tae  chaaoel  of  emmm§rte  between  the  weeteni  and  the  Atlantic  Stales.  It 
has  iner§m»€d  ta  popnbtioa  aad  wealth  with  wonderfiil  rapidity.  In  1790»  H 
aantaiaed  S;000  inhabitants;  is  1809,  45,000;  and  in  1830, 937,000. 

CoLVifBDS,theseatof  gofenunent,  isa  newsettienent.  Ouutnjialt  is  a  haad- 
soaa  and  .floorisbinff  city,  tlw  burgest  except  New-Orleans,  west  of  tbe  nMHintains. 
It  hai  a  eoUege  and  medical  institution,  aad  a  theological  seminary,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  wealth,  and  refinement. 

^iembtmmlU  is  one  of  the  larsest  places,  next  to  this,  and  has  importpift 
ftcCnras.  CkUievtke  is  among  the  buigest  towas  of  the  stale.  Maritith 
of  the  oldest  settlements  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  ancient  forts  in  its 
borhood.  ZamemriiU  is  a  flourishing  town  09  the  Muskingam  River.  ■  Cieontlumd 
u  the  principal  towa  on  Lake  Erie.  Atkem  is  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Unlvenfty, 
Bmd9on  of  tbe  Western  Beserve  College,  Oxford  of  Miami  College,  and  OfBn- 
kUr  of  Kenyon  College. 

INDIANA. 
84,000  sq.  ms.    848,000  Inhab.     10  f  nhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Tbe  9wfaet  of  Indiana  is  uneven  on  the  bordert  of  the  Ohio  River ;   but  t^ 
graater  part  "of  the  state,  consists  of  extensive  plains  covered  with  forests,  aad  of 

Ciries.    The  toil  is  geiferally  very  fertile.     The  elimaU  is  mild,  and  generally 
Ithfiil ;  but  the  low  districts  are  subject  to  fevers. 

The  rivers  of  this  state  furnish  an  extensive  hdamd  nav^atUn^s  and  its  con- 
aectioBS  with  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and  the  Mississippi  pn  iImb'  south,  give  ft 
peculiar  advantagtt  for  trade.  Between,  1800  and  1890,  the  population  increas- 
ed from  6,600  to  843,000. 

Agriculture  is  well  conducted, and  its  products  are  abundant.  Jlfaittt/*acfiir^« 
■ce  yet  in  infancy.  The  principal  export*  are  grain,  provisions,  cattle  and  lumber. 

Ihdiahapolis,  tlie  capital,  is  a  tlourishing  townat  tiie  head  of  steam  boat  navi- 
gation on  the  White  River.  Vincennes,  the  oldest  town  in  tbe  state,  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  trade.  New  Albany  and  ilfadtson  (which  contains  a  teach- 
er's seminary)  are  also  i^oiirishing  places.  J?/oofntnglon  contains  Indiana  C0I-, 
lege,  and  South  Hanover  a  CoU^e  and  Theological  s^^ioar^.  Veta^  is  a 
Swiss  settlement,  at  which  wine  is  made. 

ILLINOIS. 
59,000  sq.  ms.     157,000  luhab.     3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Illinois  is  remarkably  level ;  and  more  than  half  its  surface  is  covered  with 
prairies.  Its  toil  is  excellent,  but  some  parts  are  rendered  unproductive  by  the 
want  of  water.  I^  contains  very  valuable  miiies  of  lead,  and  atloiinds  in  coal. 
The  climate  is  varibus  in  di.ferant  parts;  but  is  moist  and  unhealthy  in  many 
districts.  It  is  well  adapted  to  cotton  anJ  vines  in  tiie  south,  and  grain  in  the 
north. 

The  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  their  branches,  and  Lake  Michigan,  furnish  ex- 
tfDsive  channelt  of  trade;  and  Illinois  is  rapidly  advancii^  in  population  and 
improvements,  ^^ricu/ture  is  very  producti've,  and  cattle  .  aV^  raised  in  greivt 
numbers.  Among  the  man'ufactures,  are  lead,  castor  oil,  and  salt,  which  U 
made  in  great  quantities  at  Shawneetown*  The  princifml  exportt  are  cattle, 
provisions,  and  grain. 

Vakdalia  is  tlie  scat  of  government.  fc^toardst^tZ/e  is  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance. Karkarkut  and  Cahokia  are  old  French  settlements,  in  a  flourishing 
state.  Oalena  is  important  for  its  lead  mines;  and  Chicago  fi>r  its  trade  on  the 
lakes.  A  college  is  eistablislied  at  Jacksonville ;  and  several  literary  instit^ilions 
at  Alton,  on  the  Mississippi. 

KENTUCKY. 
40,000  so.  ms.     687,000  luhab.     17  luhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
The  turfaee  of  Kentucky  is  uneven,  spreading  into  plains  on  the  west  and 
rising  into  mountains  on  tbe  east.     The  limestone  on  which  it  is  based  abounds 
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in  eJloMi*  and  etmet,  whiclr  absorb  the  streavs  offonie  districts  ia  the  sQmmeE* 
The  ratns  generally  flow  in  deep  channels,  with  rocky  banks,  iometiioaes  ^DQ 
feet  high,  which  ren^  the  scenery  very  fine.  The  sot/  Is  ^jeneritlly  rich.  The 
eHwiiaie  is  agreeable  and  healthful,  except  on  some  low  tracts; 

Hemp,  tobacco,  and  grain,  are  the  chief  articles  of  cu/Ztirs.  These,  with  pro* 
Visions  and  live  stock,  are  the  principal  exporU.  The  maim^faeiuree  of  Ken- 
tucky are  considerable  in  amount.  Salt  is  made  in  great  quantities  from  the 
numerous  salt  springs;  and  nitre,  from  the  earth  of  the  nitre  caves.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  through  New*Orlean8.  :         > 

Frankfort  is  the  seat  of  goyemment;  Lexington  is  the  lai^est  town,  and 
is  advanced  beimnd  most  others  in  this  re^K>n,-  in  wealth  and  refinement.  It  ie 
the  seat  of  the  Transvlvania  University.  LotUeville,  on  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  is 
a  flourishing  place,  both  in  commerce  and  manufactures.  MayenilU  is  also  a 
commercial  place.  Newport  has  a  beautiful  situation,  opposite  to  Cincinnati* 
l}anville,  Augueta,  Bardetoum,  and  Princeton  and  Geor^etofonhaye  colleges, 
of  different  denominations. 

TEI9^NESSEE. 

40,000  sq.  ms.    681,000  Inhab.     17  Inh.  to  a  so.  m. 

Tennessee  is  divided  by  the  Cumberland  Mts;  into  East  and  West  Tenttessee* 

Eaet  or  Upper  Tennessee  is  an  elevated  mouiiftainous  {"c^ion,  lying  among  the 
chains  of  the  Allegany  Ridge.  It  abounds  in  fine  mountain  eeenery,  and  has  been 
€Ulled  the  Switzerland  of  the  United  States.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  well 
watered.  The  elimtUe  is  temperate,  and  the  productioni  resemble  those  of  the 
northern  states; 

fVest  Tennessee  lies  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alleganies.  Its  surface  is  hill^ 
and  uneven,  gradually  becoming  level  as  it  approaches  the  Miiwissippi.  Thesoti 
is  fertile.  The  filimate  is  so  warm  as  to  produce  cotton;  and  cattle  rarely  need 
shelter  iii  the  winter.  « 

Cotton,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  are  die  principal  articles  ofcultiire  ia  Tennessee; 
but  grain  is  also  raised,  and  grazing  is  an  important  occupation  in  some  districts 
Iron,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.     The  trade 
with  adjoining  states  is  important. 

Nashville,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  Knoxville  is  the 
chief  towaof  East.  Tennessee.  Bodi  of  these  places  are  the  seats  of  colleges. 
Greenville  also  has  a  college. 

MISSOURI. 
60,000  sq.  ms.     140,000  Inhab.     2  Inh.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Missouri  is  generalh'  a  region  of  prairies  and  table-lands,  much  of  which,  as  al- 
ready de^ribed ;  (IT  55l-2,)  is  almost  destitute  of  timber  and  water.  It  is  crossed 
fiv  the  Oms^  .Mountains,  which  form  a  rugged  tract  of  considerable  extent. 
Earthquakes  are  nut  unfrequent  hi  some  parts  of  this  state.  The  s6il  is  not  gener•^ 
ally  productive.  The  valleys  of  the  streams  are  very  fertile.  The  south-eastcrii 
portions  are  rich  in  minerals,  and  tlie  lead  mines  are  the  most  valuable  in  the 
United  States. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  dry,  and  very  serene,  exempted  fr,om  extremes  eitlier 
of  heat  or  cold.  \x  produces  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  temperate  regions,  and 
the  wine-^ape  might  probably  he  cultivated  to  advantage.  Agriculture  is.tlie 
chief  occupation  of  the  pcipie.  Tlie  only  manufactures  except 'domestic,  are 
those  of  lead.  This  state  cutries  oo  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  with  New<» 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg,  in  the  produce  of  its  mines,  the  cattle  of  its 
prairies,  and  the  furs  of  tlie  western  regions. 

Jefferson  Citt  on  the  Missouri,  is  the  seat  of  government.  St.  Louis  is 
the  principal  seat  of  commerce;  and  the  largest  town  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Its 
situation,  near  tlie  junction  of  two  great  rivers,  is  remarkably  fitted  for  commerce; 
ind  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  salubrity.  ;' 

8U  Charles  is  a  tlirivine  place.  St.  Genevieve  is  one  of  the  chief  markets 
of  the  lead  mines.  Herculaneum  has  an  important  trade  in  Lead;  and  is  the  seat 
of  several  shot  manufiictories.  Potosi  and  Idine-au-Burtoit  form  a  single  vil- 
hge,  in  the  centre  of  the  liaad  mine  district. 
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TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES. 
TBRKITORT  OF   MICHIGAN. 

30,000  sg.  woM.    81,000  Inhab.    1  Inh.  to  a  aq.  m. 

M ichicaa  u  level  and  fertile  in  the  soatb-easteni  ports,  where  the  anttlemeDts  awe 
chiefly  eituated.  The  hordtrt  of  Lake  Htcbignn  are  sandy,  and  almost  destitnte 
of  vegetation.     Tlie  territory  is  remarkably  wen  watered  with  small  streams. 

The  climate  is  temperate  in  the  south,  and  cold  in  the  north;  the  fmits  of  tem- 
perate climates  are  pr<»doced  abundantly.  The  trade  of  this  territory  is  consider- 
able, in  proportion  lo  its  population.  Its  waters  are  the  channel  of  an  important 
fiir-trade  with  the  western  regions;  and  the  seat  of  exteosive  fisheries. 

Detroit  is  the  seat  of  territorial  government,  and  the  largest  t^wn  of  Michigan. 
It  is  a  hfsslth^  and  flouriaiiing  place  of  trade.  ilftcAt/tmocitnac,  fusu^ly  called 
Mackinaw,)  is  an  important  military  post,  and  village,  ,o» an  island  in  tfaie  straits 
of  the  same  name.    It  is  the  channel  of  considerable  ti:ade.  ' 

HURON   OR   NORTH-W£&T   TERRITORY. 

The  North- West  Territory  has  an  uneven,  but  not  ainountainoasstcsywec.  The 
90uikern  parte  and  the  river  vales  are  fertile.  Ttie  northern  parte  are  aterile, 
bat  abound  in  mineral  treasures;  especially  in  extensive  deposits  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  which  will  probably  be  of  great  importance  hereafter. 

Tbb  territory  is  chiefly  Mtahited  by  Indians.  Its  shallow-  lakes  produce  i 
treat  qoantity  of  the  wild  rice,  a  grain  resembling  oats,  which  they  gather  fot 
Food.  The  climate  is  very  cold  in  the  north,  but  temperate  and  serene  in  the  somh. 
Pratrie  du  Chien  is  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  Wisconsin  River. 

MISSOURI  TERRITORY. 
t  The  extensive  tract,  lying  west  of  the  state  of  Missouri  is  but  partially  explored, 
it  has  already  been  particularly  described  so  far  as  it  is  known.  {X  503.)  It 
is  at  present,  and  for  a  length  of  lime  must  be,  only  a  range  for  tribes  of  savages, 
and  herds  of  buffaloes;  and  tliere  is  little  probability  that  it  can  ever  become  the 
residence  of  an  agricuitoral  nation. 

'  A  few  military  posts  are  established  in  U.     It  has  a  source  of  wealth  in  the 
fkins  of  the  buffaloes,  which  traverse  its  plains  in  vast  licrda.  . 

OREGON  OR  WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

The  Oregon  Territory  lyin^  between  die  Rocky  Mountains  and  the: Pacific 
Ocean  has  only  been  crossed  by  travellers,  except  in  one  or  two  routes,  and  is 
very  little  known.  It  is  watered  by  the  Culuiul>ia  or  Oregon  River,  aud  travers- 
ed by  a  ridce  of  mountains  near  the  coa^t. 

The  eoil  is  in  aomo  parts  excellent;  in  othei-H  rugged  an  J  sterile.  The  elimaie 
on  the  coast  is  milder  than  on  the  Atlantic;  but  among  the  mountains,  it  is  of 
course  cold.  (See  7  506  and  758.) 

Indians  arc  almost  the  only  reeidents.  Astoria  is  a  small  settlement  of  ftir- 
traders,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver. 

TERRITORY   OF    ARKANSAW. 

80,000  Inhab.  •        ►     ." 

Arkansaw  is  level  anrl  marshy  on  the  Mississippi,  but  is  crossed  at  the  distance 
of  SO  miles  from  that  river  by  the  Q«ark  nu>uniain8,  which  terminate  in  eksrated 
land  on  the  west.  In  tlie  eastern  part,  there  are  rich  alluvial  tracts;  the  toes/* 
em  portions  are  dry  an<l  sterile.  The  streams  are  frequently  dry  in  summer; 
and  salt  plains  occur,  which  renders  the  waters  of  many  brackish.  •  >• 

The  c/ima<e  is  various,  not  only  from  tlfediflTerence  of  latitude,  but  of  elevation*. 
Agriculture  is  little  advanced  in  tliis  region  of  prairies  and  forests;  and  the 
only  mam^faetures  are  the  most  necessary-  and  coarse  articles. 

Arkopolis,  or  Little  Rock,  on  the  Arkansaw  River,  is  the  seat  of  territorial 
government,  and  is  increasing  in  size.  There  is  a  small  settlement  Vit  Ark.€tnsaw» 

FLORIDA..  .. 
54,000  sq.ms.     84,X)06  Inhab^     • 

Florida  is  a  flat,  sandy  country,  interspersed  with  swamps,  some  ot  which  arc 
of  great  extent.    A  ridge  of  limestone  rocks  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  pes 
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iiMlila.  *1n»  Mil  is  g«Berany  sandy  and  barren:  but  on  th« rivers,  it  is  extremely 
fertile.  The  climate  is  bot  iMit  Imhie  to  great  change.  The  productions  are 
those  of  the  Tropical  Regions.  It  produces  the  live  osik)  the  most  valuable  kind 
of  ship  timber,  in  great  abundance.  The  population  is  very  thin,  chiefly  com* 
.posed  of  Spaniards. ' 

Talahassks  is  the  capital.     St,  AugusUn  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and 
has  a  good  harbor.     Pensacoia  is  on  a  low  spot.     Both  places  have  some  com-  i 
itaerce.     Amelia  Itlandf  near  St.  Mary's,  was  at  one  time  a  great  resort  for 
trade.    It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  uHlitary  post,  called  Femandina. 

SPANISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 
The  Spanish  colonies  in  North  America  were  divided  into  Mexico  and  Guate^ 
fliala.    Both  are  now  independent  republics. 

MEXICO. 
1,500,000  sq.  ras.         7,700,000  Inhab.         5  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  Burfaee  of  Mexico  is  irregular,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  second  physical  sefc- 
tion  of  Nortl^  America,  page  72.  Its  shores  are  low  and  fiat;  but  tlie  interit^ 
rises  into  a  lofty  table-land  which  extends  north,  spreading  wider  as  it  proceeds, 
to  the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  . 

•The  north-toeatern  portitma,  forming  Old  and  New  California,  have  an  une* 
yen  surface.  The  province  of  Texa^,  bordering  on  the  United  States,  is  level") 
tike  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  9&il  is  of  course  very  various.  The  north-taatef'n  portion  forms  a  part 
r^  the  ereat  American  desert,  already  described.  The  ehoreM  are  very  fertile. 
The  iwle-land  is  dry,  and  some  districts  barren  on  this  account,  particularly 
north  of  the  tropics;  but  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  productive  land. 

The  cHmtUe  varies  chiefly  with  the  elevation — hot  and  unhealthy  on  tlie  coastin 
«<— temperate  and  delightful  in  most  parts  of  the  table-land — and  cold  in  others* 
The  vegettUflea  of  course  comprise  those  of  all  the  zones.  The  moet  vahiabUprO'' 
duet*  of  Mexico  are  derived  from  its  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  which  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  richness,  and  furnish  more  than  half  the  silver  in  the 
known  world. 

The  poim/alton  of  Mexico  is  generally  very  thin,  except  in  the  central  reffiona 
around  tt^  capital.  Large  tracts  have  never  been  explored^  and  serve  only  ;,b 
fiastures  for  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  ieitlementa  have  not  extended  east  <  t 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  or  north  of  Santa  Fe^  Extensive  tractd  are  occupied  by  in* 
dependent  tribes  of  Jhfidiana,  The  Spanish  inhabitants  are  more  corrupt  and  less 
intelligent  than  the  natives  of  the  mother  country.  The  mass  of  the  people  are 
ignorant  and  superstitious. 

Agriculture  is  conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  skill,  on  the  table-landi 
JIfanufaeturee  are  scarcely  attended  to,  except  that  of  plate.  Commerce  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  silver,  gold,  and  trgpical  products,  for  manufactured 
articles. 

This  country  was  once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  native  empire,  in  which  some  of 
the  arts  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  and  many  remains  of 
ancient  buildings  and  monuments  are  still  found.  The  most  remarkable  is  tlie 
brick  Pyramid  of  Cholula,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  temple  of  the  Sun. 

Mexico,  the  capital,  is  among  the  most  populous  cities  of  America,  and  one 
of  tlie  finest  in  the  world,  in  its  situation  and  appearance.  It  is  tlie  great  mart 
of  the  country,  and  the  seat  of  its  government  and  universities. 

Acapulco  is  the  seaport  of  Mexico  on  the  PaciSCi  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Span» 
ish  trade  with  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  the  storeliouise  of  immense  wealtli.  Its 
port  is  a  basin,  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
vessels.  Its  situation  is  unhealthy,  and  its  population  only  4,000,  chie^  i«e^rO!eii> 
Veru  Crux,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  chief  commercial  port  of  Mexico,  abd  the 
centre  of  most  of  its  trade  with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  Tampieo  is  a  port 
also  moch  frequented. 

Ouanaxuato  is  a  large  and  Nourishing  city,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  gold  and 
•iW«r.  Zacateca*  is  also  distinguished  as  one  of  the  principal  minine  to^ns, 
Fuebla  is  dietingnished  for  manufoctures  of  earthen  ware,  iron,  and  steeL  Santa 
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#V  ■§  dM  BMMt  Bortheni  town  of  any  importanoe  in  Mexico.     JUinUeref,  the  tep 
ital  of  New-California,  is  a  village  of  only  700  iakabitants. 

CEIVT&AL   AMERICA   OR   GUATEMALA. 

200,000  wt{.  UM.        2,000,000  lohab.         10  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  Repoblic  of  Central  America  uccapies  the  soathero  portioa  of  the  Mexican 
peninsula.  The  whole  country  is  mountainous.  More  than  20  voleamoet  are 
in  constant  activity,  which  occasion  frequent  earthquakes'. 

The  sot'/  is  very  fertile,  and  prodnoes  the  most  valw^W  trM>ical  vegetables. 
The  (arming  districts  yicmtsA  cauj^and  sheep  in  abundance;  Tbis  country  coo- 
tains  few  minet;  the  state  of  cultivation  is  therefore  much  better  than  in  Uw 
other  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  country  more  populous. 

G  DATE  MALA,  the  capital,  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  eaitliquakee,  bat  has 
Jwen  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence.  Ckiapa  de  lo9  Inaos  is  an  Indian  city, 
respertable  for  its  size  and  wealth. 

Balilt'e  is  a  British  settlement,  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  at  which  noahogany  is 
procured. 

J«rATIVE  TRIBES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Onl^  three  centuries  ago  the  whole  of  North  America  was  a  dreai^  wilderness, 
occupied  by  the  native  tribe  of  Indians.  Extensive  tracts- are  now  inhabited  by 
civilized  nations.  The  numerous  tribcts  once  found  on  the  eastern  coast,  have 
gradually  diminished,  as  the  white  population  increased,  and  many  have  become 
extinct.  They  have  beeu  destroyed  in  part  by  the  new  diseases  which  they  took 
from  the  whites,  and  still  more  perhaps,  by  the  habits  of  intoxication  thev  liramed. 
But  a  larffe  part  of  this  extensive  division  of  the  world  is  still  occupied  by  savage 
tribes,  aluiough  nominally  included  within  civi4i^  governments. 

The  northern  and  nortn-easlern  "coasts  are  infiabited  entirely  by  the  Esquimaux', 
who  derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  the  sea.  They  resemble  theSamoiedes 
ctf  Asia  in  appearance,  and  like  them,  are  dull  in  intellect,  mild  in  their  disposi- 
t  on,  and  filthy  in  their  habits.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  regularly  organized  in 
ti  ibes.  The  Moravians  have  established  several  missionary  stations  among 
them,  and  find  them  very  docile. 

Most  other  Indians  of  North  America  are  formed  into  distinct  tribes.  Several 
now  remaining  in  the  United  States,  are  really  independent  communities,  and  are 
allowed  to  hold  their  lands,  and  continue  under  their  own  government  and  laws, 
so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  laws  in  the  Union. 

The  interior  of  North  AmerieOf  from  the  borders  of  the  Esquimaux  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Knistenaux  and  Chippewayans.  The  Knistenaux  are  the  most  intelligent,  mil4, 
aVixl  honest.  These  tribes  inhabit  tlie  northern  part  of  Missouri  Territory,  and  ex- 
tend as  far  east  as  Lake  Michigan.  There  are  two  or  three  missionary  stationi 
anW>ng  them;  and  a  few  small  communities  are  partially  civilised.  ^^ 

The  principal  tribes  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Potomac,  were  the 
Mohekanneews,  or  Mohegans,  and  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations. 
:  A  lew  of  the  Mohekanneews  still  remain  scattered  through  New-England  and 
its  islands.  About  5,000,  chiefly  Iroquois,  resided  till  lately  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  of  New- York.  Some  of  these  have  become  civilized  and  Christians, 
from  the  instructions  of  missionaries  and  the  agents  of  government.  Among  these 
were  several  tribes  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  of  which  there  are  still 
considerable  numbers  remaining,  but  almost  destitute  of  religious  instruction. 

The  most  important  tribes  in  the  United  States,  are  Uiose  living  between 
the  Tennessee  Hiver  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choq? 
taws,  and  Creeks,  amounting  to  60,000.  They  will  soon  be  removed  beyond  tlia 
Mississippi. 

.  These  nations,  especially  the  Ch^roke^s,  have  acquired  n^ost  of  th^  arts  .oC 
civilized  life;  and  many  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  whites,  with  whom  they 
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tave  intermarried.  They  are  friendly  to  our  govemnient,  which  has  united  with 
miasionai^  societies  in  sending  teachers  and  mechanicis,  to  t\ye  them  intttruetion 
in  Christianity  and  the  arts  of  civilization.  Even  now,  there  are  many  among 
them,who  are  well  educated^  and  possess  large  estates,  with  numerous  slaves. 

The  Sievfinoles  formerly  belonged  to  the  Creeks,  biit  are  said  not  to  have  so 
good  a  character.  "sL 

In  Mexico,  and  west  of  Arkantaw  Territory,  several  powerful  tribes  are 
foimd  who  use  horses,  taken  from  the  immense  herds  which  are  found  wild  in  that 
resion.  ' 

The  nations  best  known  in  the  Mieeouri  Territory,  are  the  Sioux,  the  Paw* 
nees,  the  Ricarees,  and  the  Osages.  They  are'remarkably  tall,  robustv  and  fero* 
cious,  and  fond  of  war.  Their  country  abounds  in  wild  animals,  furnishing  ex- 
cellent skins  and  fars,  which  they  sell  to  the  whites. 

Several  mienonary  stations  are  established  among  these  tribes,  with  favorable 
prospects ;  and  also  among  those  who  have  removed  from  their  former  residence 
to  the  Arkansaw  Territory. 

Some  Indian  nations  in  Mexico  have  been  partially  civilised,  and  are  now 
governed  by  Catholic  priests.  Others  live  in  towns  by  themselves,  with  an  Indian 
governor  appointed  by  the  Spaniard?. 

The  Snake  Indians  are  a  mild  inoffensive  race,  living  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  who  are  much  oppressed  by  those  around  them.  ' 

The  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  ver^  little  known.  Many  of 
them  are  called  Flathead  Indians,  from  tlie  flatness  of  their  skulls,  produced  bj 
pressing  their  heads  in  infancy. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  are  150,000  Indians  between  tlie  Mississippi  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains^)  and  about  the  same  i^umber  beyond  these  mountains;  all  of 
which  are  in  a  savage  state,  ignorant  of  Christianity,  and  sunk  in  vice.  There 
are  probably  100,000  east  of  the  Mississippi,  makidg  400,000  in  the  whole,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  removing. 

The  great  resemblance  of  the  American  Indians  to  the  Asiatics,  in  features  and 
customs,  renders  it  probable  that  they  come  from  Asia. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  West  India  Islands  form  an  extensive  curvilinear  chain,  from  the  south- 
eastern point  of  North  America,  to  South  America.  The  large  islands  are  tra- 
versed by  a  range  of  mountains  already  described,  [If  458]  which  renders  the 
interior  rugged.  The  Caribbee  Islands  are  generally  mere  mountains  rising 
from  the  sea,  and  present  an  abrupt,  but  beautiful  appearance.  They  contain 
almost  a  continued  range  of  volca^noes  and  voican'c  summits,  some  of  which  are 
occasionally  active.  ""  " 

The  soil  of  the  West  Indies  is  usually  very  fertile  on  the  plains,  and  luxuriant 
in  mwiftroductions  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  Sugar  and  coffee  are  thfe  indt<  tfhpor- 
tant,  and  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  Cacao,  and  the  common  spices,  gin- 
ger, pepper,  pimento,  &c.  are  also  raised ;  and  great  quantities  of  oranges  and 
other  tropical /rut/s  are  among  their  exports.  Maize,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  raiseil/b^./boc?;  but  these  islands  are  principally  dependent  on  other  coun- 
tries for  grain. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  delightful  in  winter;  but  is  extremely  hot,  and  dan- 
gerous to  strangers,  at  other  times.  It  is  described  particularly,  IT  737.  In  some 
of  the  elevated  tracts,  we  find  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  Temperate  2ione. 

St.  Domingo  or  Hayti  contains  an  independent  commonwealth  of  Africans— 
the  Haytian  Republic.  The  other  islands  are  divided  between  tlie  Spanish,  Eng< 
lish,  French,  Swedes,  DaneD,  and  Dutch,  under  the  direction  of  governors  from 
their  respective  countries. 

The  following  table  exhibits  their  division,  their  size,  their  population  in  1828, 
iccording  to  Humboldt,  and  their  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  some  year. 

The  slaves  of  the  British  Islands  are  now  all  liberated. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  UAYTI  OR  St.  DOMINGO, 

St.  Domingo  is  the  second  island  in  »ize  in  tlie  American  Archipelago.  It  was 
formerly  divided  between  the  Spnniards  in  the  eastern  portion,  and  the  French 
in  the  western.  The  slaves  of  the  French  revolted,  and  after  destroying  the  white 
inhabitants,  ei^tablished  two  independent  states,  which  have  since  been  united  in 
the  Republic  of  Ha^ti'.  The  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  ima  recently  become 
subject  to  the  conirui  of  the  Ilaytian  government. 

The  West  Indian  range  of  mountains^  already  allnded  to,  IT  458,  passes  through 
this  island,  some  peaks  of  which  are  said  to  be  6000  feet  high.  The  eoil  is  gen* 
erally  fertile  and  well-watei'ed ;  and  nothing  but  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants 
has  prevented  its  being  one  of  the  most  productive  and  wealthy  of  tlie  West  lud  m 
Islands.     Hides  are  an  important  an icie  of  «j-jpof*<. 

The  people  of  the  Hayiian  Republic  exhibit  a  commendable  degree  of  industry 
and  enterprise,  and  are  making  considerable  advances  in  arts  and  knowlcd-'e. 
Free  schools  and  a  college  have  been  estahlit;hed;  and  foreign  teachers  have  been 
employed  at  the  expense  of  the  govcrn:ncnt. 

Cape  Henry  js  the  capital  of  Hayti,  situated  on  a  fertile  plain.  Its  har- 
bor is  one  of  the  best  in  the  island.  Port  au  Prince,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  has  a  good  harbor  also,  but  its  situation  is  low,  and  its  climate 
onhealtliy.     St,  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  late  Spanish  possessions,  was  the 
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city  bailt  by  Eun|peaii8  io  tbe  New  World.    It  hai  dow  beoome  a  place  of 
-f  itUe  iiuportapce. 

SPANISH  ISLANDS 

CUBA. 

Cuba  is  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  Isiland  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  divi^ 
<i«2  by  a  central  ridge  of  mountains,  which  furnish  numerous  streams  to  the  plains. 
The  sot/  exhibits  the  highest  degree  of  fertility.  Sugar  and  coffee  are  raised  to 
a.  large  amount;  the  lo6acco  is  more  valued  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
these  are  important  articles  of  export,  as  well  as  spices  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions, and  hides.   This  island  also  contains  valuable  mines  of  copper  and  iron. 

The  commerce  of  Cuba  is  extensive  and  valuiible,  and-it  is  iDcreasing  in  popu- 
lation and  rmecUth.  It  is  more  deeply  engaged  in  tlie  importation  of  slaves  than 
any  other  pari  of  America. 

Hafanna  is  the  capital,  situated  on  a  harbor  remarkable  for  its  size,  safety, 
and  the  sVength  of  its  fortifications.  It  has  been  the  principal  seat  of  trade-,  ror 
the  Spanish  po!>se^sions  in  the  neighboring  seas,  and  has  become  a  popoloiis  and 
wealthy  city.  Matanzas  is  a  large  town  not  far  from  it,  which  has  a  floarishing 
crade,  especially  with  the  United  States.  St.  Jaga  de  Cuba,  on  ilie south-east- 
ern part  of  the  island, -has  a  good  hailior,  butts  not 'flourishing. 

PORTO    RICO. 

Porto  Rico  is  the  fourth  of  the  West  India  Islands  in  size,  add  resembles  the 
rest  in  climate,  fertility,  and  valuable  productions.  We  are  less  acquainted 
witli  this  than  with  most  of  the  other  islands.  The  exports  in  1803,  were  stated 
at  9,000,000  of  dollars. 

St.  Juan,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  good  harbor,  on  the  northern  coast. 

BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  is  the  third  of  the  West  India  Is^lands  in  size,  and  has  been  rendered 
.perhaps  tlie  most  important  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  English. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  island,  as  of  those  before  described,>is  veryfine. 
The  grand  and  lofty  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountains  intersects  Hj  and  descends  on 
each  side  into  fertile  plains,  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  a  tropicieil  IdMseape. 
Tlie  variety  of  elevation  permits  li)e  cultivation  of  European  as  well  a»  tropical 
plants.  The  products  of  agriculture  are  very  valuable,  and  are  exported  to  the 
amount  of  10,000,000  of  dollars  in  a  year. 

Spanish  Town,  or  St.  Jago  4e  la  Vesa,  situated  near  the  southern  coast,  is  tlie 
capital  of  the  islaud,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Kingston,  the  commer- 
cial capital,  is  a  city  of  some  importance,  in  a  healthy  situation,  and  well  built. 
Port  Royal  was  formerly  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  it  was 
destroyed  three  times  successively,  by  an  earthquake,  a  fire,  and  a  hurricane,  and 
is  now  important  only  as  a  naval  station. 

BAHAMA    ISLANDS. 

The  Bahama  Isles  are  a  numerous  group,  extending  about  700  miles,  Uwa 
south-east  to  north-west.  A  large  number  are  mere  rocks  or  sand  banks,  tel1iD6d 
keys.  Only  a  few  are  inhabited.  The' climate  is  fine,  but  the  soU  is  scanty  and 
barren.  Many  uf  them,  particularly  Turks  Island,  abound  in  naturat  salt  ponds, 
)ji  which  large  quantities  of  excellent  salt  are  formed  by  the  lieat  of  the  sun. 
Cotton  and  salt  are  tlie  most  important  products.  JVno  Providence  is  the  seat 
of  Bnvernment  and  contains  haU*  the  population. 

The  navigation  among  these  islands  is  so  dangerous  to  vessels  passing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  a  lai*ge  class  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  entirely  in  look- 
ing out  for  wrecks,  and  bear  the  name  of  wreckers. 
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THE   BERMUDAS,    OR   SOMERS  'iSl.kJtS!^. 

TImw  are  nsually  clmMmdwjiaonf  die  West  India  Islands,  although  at  sodiecfi* 
tance  from  tlie  rest.    The  groop  is  soppo^bd  to  contain  400  islands.     Many  are 
very  .mnall,  and  tliey  are  generally  mountainous  and  uncultivated,  but  abound  with 
6ne  timber. 

St.  George  is  the  lar^st,  and  contaios  the  capital.  The  tlimate  is  sahibrions 
and  delightful,  alroont  resembling  a  perpetual  spring;  and  they  are  often  resorted 
to  for  the  recovery  of  health.  The  inhohitaniB  are  chiefly  employed  in  sbtp-baild- 
ing  and  navigation. 

CARIBBEE  ISLES. 

BRITISH    ISLANDS. 

Trinidad  is  the  roost  southern  of  tlie  West  India  Islands.  Its  sotV  is  fertile, 
and  its  surface  is  not  so  much  covered  with  mountains  and  rugged  tracts  as  some 
of  the  neiffhboring  islaads.  Only  a  small  part  of  it  is  cultivated.  Port  Spain 
is  the  capital.  ^ 

Barbadof.s  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  ntrface  'a 
irref^alar  and  broken.  Tlie  sot/  is  fertile,  although  somewhat  impaired  by  long 
cultivation.  It  is  more  generally  cleared  of  forests  than  most  of  the  otiier  islands  ; 
and  therefore  enjoys  a  peculiar  salobrity  and  coolness  of  ehmatCy  from.the  direct 
influence  of  the  trade  winds.     Bridgetown^  the  capital,  is  a  weN  built  place. 

St.  Vincent  is  a  small,  elevated  island,  remarkable  for  its  volcano,  the  Souf- 
friere  Mountain.  St.  Christophers,  or  St.  Kitts,  has  been  much  frequented 
by  Aflierican  vessels.  The  soU  of  the  plains  is  remarkably  productive.  The  ie> 
maining  British  Islands  have  no  peculiarities  which  require  description. 

FRENCH    ISLANDS. 

M  ARTiNiqoK  is  one  of  the  largest  of  tjie  Caribbee  Islands,  and  superior  in 
cultivation  and  produce  to  most  others.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  trade,  by  the 
number  and  safety  of  its  harbors.  iS*^.  Pierre,  the  capital,  is  built  in  the  «ty'le  of 
old  European  cities,  and  resembles  them  in  its  tiohveniences  and  luxuries. 

GuADALOUPE  is  also  among  the  most  important  of  the  Caribbee  Isles.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  shallow  arm  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  rich  and  vrell 
watered.     Bastie  Terret  the  capital,  is  a  well  built  town. 

Marie  Gallante  is  a  beautiful,  but  unheahhy  island,  only  a  small  part  of 
whicli  is  cuhivated. 

SWEDISH,    DANISH,    AND    DUTCH    ISLANDS. 

St.  Bartholomew's   is  the  only  possession  of  Sweden  in  the  West  Indies 
Its  shores  are  rocky,  and  difficult  of  approach.     Its  soil  is  fertile;  but  it  hiis  no 
water  except  that  of  rains,  which  is  "preserved  f«»r  drinking. 

Santa  Cruz,  or  St.  Croix,  is  the  principal  Danish  Island.  It  i&  fertile,  and 
well  cultivated.  Christianstadt^  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  other  Danish  islands,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John's,  are 
of  little  importance. 

The  Dutch  possess  three  of  the  smallest  of  the  Caribbee  Isies  St.  Eusta* 
tius  has  but  one  landing  place,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Coracoa  is  destitute 
of  springs.  St.  Martin's  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  salt  piu  The  industry  and 
enterprise  of  the  Dutch  have  rendered  these  islands  (in  thembclves  almost  worth- 
less) a  valuable  source  of  wealth,  as  places  of  deposit  and  sale  for  European  goods. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

6,500,000  sq.  m.  15,000^00  lahab.  2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
South  America  has  been  already  mentidned  as  pos^sessing  unusual  graodeui 
fn  its  natural  features;  and  an  account  has  been  giv6n  of  its  physical  divisioDs, 
surface  and  waters,  which  renders  farther  description  unnecessary.  (See  page  68 
to  72.)  It  is  unrivalled  for  its  richness  in  mineral  treasures.  (See  page  165  to 
158.)  Its  climates  have  all  the  diversity  which  elevation  can  give,  in  a  region 
XiendiDg  firom  ti'e  equator  almost  to  the  polar  circles.    (See  IT  73©,  73&— 6, 747.) 
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Its  T^retable  prodiictions  are  distinguishied  for' their  number,  value,  and  beaoty; 
and  among  them  ai'e  some  of  the  most  important  medicinal  articles,  such  as  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

The  population  of  South  America  consists  chiefly  of  independent  tribes  of 
Indians  in  the  interior,  and  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants  on  the  coasc^ 
mingled  with  the  Indians  whom  they  have  subdued,  and  negro  slaves.  The 
l^reater  part  of  the  territory  was  nominally  divided  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
flknd  was  settled  from  those  countries.  All  these  colonies  have  now  established 
their  ind^endenoe.  Brazil  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  and  is  now  governed 
as  an  empire  by  one  of  the  royal  family  o(  Portugal.  Tlie  remainder  of  South 
America,  except  Guiana,  is  occupied  by  the  Spanish  colonies — La  Plata,  Chili, 
Peru,  Upper  Peru,  and  Colombia,  which  includes  N«w-Grenada  and  Venezuela. 
Guiana  is  still  a. dependent  couBtry,  divided  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands. 

.  The  -state  of  Learning,  Education  and  Literary  Institotions,  will  be  found, 
IT  lO49i,1078,  1099— of  Agriculture,  1207— of  Roads,  1218— of  Cities,  1239— of 
Manufactures,  1242— 1247— «ind  of  National  Power,  1287. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  late  Republic  of  Colombia  t«  noto  divided  into  three  portions :  It  will  bo 
most  convenient  to  describe  it  under  the  natural  divisions  of  New-Grenada  and 
Venezuela,  wbidk  have  always  been  retained  in  this  work. 

NEW-GRENADA. 

700,000  sq.  m.        2,000,000  Inhab.        3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

New-Grehada  contains  the  loftiest  |7eaA;s  of  the  Andes.  It  is  traversed  hy  the 
three  ridges  of  these  moruntains,  which  produce  a  variety  of  grand  and  beautiful 
mcenery,  not  surpassed  in  any«ountry«  A  Ittrge  part  of  it  consists  in  elevated, 
fertile  plains,  on  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  reside.  The  eastern  part  spreads 
out  into  the  extensive  llanos  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  climate  varies  according  to  the  elevation, and  hence  the  vegetable  produe^ 
iions  are  remarkably  various  and  valuable.  The  lower  tracts  are  excessively 
bot  and  unhealtl\y.  The  isthmus  is  peculiarly  pestilential.  The  valleys  and  level 
Iracts  produce  the  most  valuable  tropical  vegetables;  while  the  table-lands  Jur- 
wnsh  ^e  grain  and  fruits  of  Europe.  New-Grehada  is  also  rich  in  mines  of  sil- 
ver, gold  and  precious  stones. 

3^nufacture8  are  in  a  low  state.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  produce  of 
mines,  and  tropical  plants.  Education  was  formerly  neglected,  but  is  now  im- 
proving. 

Santa  Fs  de  Bogota,  the  metropolis,  is  situated  on  a  plain,  fi^OOO  feel 
above  the  sea,  and  thus  enjoys  perpetual  spring.  It  is  u  well  built  town,  eontaitt- 
•Dg  a  university. 

Popayan  is  an  old  and  respectable  city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mining  region, 
elevated  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Carthagena  is  one  of  the  principal  seaports 
of  New-Grenada,  and  has  an  extensiVe  trade.  '  Panama  and  Porto  Bello  are 
the  seats  of  aa  important  trade  across  the  isthmus.  Panama  was  noted  for  its 
pearl  finery. 

EQ,UADOR,    OR   REPUBLIC    OF    THE    EQVATPR. 

That  part  of  New-Grenada  which  lies  ^oiith  of  the  River  Yupura,  has  been 
formed  into  an  independent  republic,  under  the.  name  of  Equador. 

Quito,  the  capital,  is  situated  only  a  few  miles  south  of  the  equator;  but  from 
an  elevation  of  6,500  feet,  it  has  a  temperate  and  delightful  climate.  It  is  on  the 
declivity  of  the  volcano  Pichinca,  which  is  so  steep  that  carriages  cannot  be  used 
in  its  streets.  It  is  traversed  in  some  parts  by  deep  chasms  or  crevices,  and  is 
peculia^y  subject  to  t^rthqualciBs.  Quayaqyii  is  also  a  commercial  place,  and  a 
very  handsomb  town.  Ail  the  seaports  of  New-Grenada  and  Equador  have  a  low 
situation,  atid  a  very  unhealthy  climate.. 

VENEZUELA,  OR  CARACCAS. 

500,000  sq.  m.         1,000,000  Inhab.        2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
The  northern  part  of  Venezuela  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Andes,  which 
extends  along  the  coast  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  gives  it  a  grej*  inequality 
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ef  Mrfcos.    The  90Uthtm  portions,  wbicb  form  the  basin  of  the  Orindca,  spreeif 
into  the  vast  pbiiiM  or  Ibooe,  which  have  been  alread^r  deecribed. 

The  ooil  of  this  couotry  is  generally  rich,  especially  in  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco. 
Its  tew^eraimrOt  like  tint  of  New-Grenada,  varies  with  the  eleyatioo,  from  ex^ 
treme  heat  to  extreme  cold ;  but  the  greater  part  has  a  fine  and  temperate  elimate. 
The  produetioHM  are  equally  various  and  rich. 

Tliere  are  no  wrineo  of  consequence  to  diverl^  the  mhabitants  from  e^rwultore, 
which  is  therefore  irr  a  better  state  than  in  other  parts  of  South  America.  Still 
there  ii  a  great  want  of  industry  and  enterprise,  in  improvinif  the  natural  ad* 
vantages  of  this  fine  connirv.  Most  attention  is  paid  to  the  raisin^.of  cattle  and 
the  cultivation  of  cacao.  Tliese,  and  the  usual  productions  of  tlie  Torrid"  Zone, 
Ihmish  artieles  of  export.     One-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  only  are  whites. 

Caraccas,  the  metropolis  of  this  country,  is  situated  in  a  valley,  2,900  leet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  exti'emely  subject  to  earthquakes,  by  one  of  which  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  1812.  Lm  €htira,  its  seaport,  is  on  tlie  coast,  seven  miles 
Vom  the  city.     It  has  not  a  good  harbor;  but  its  commerce  is  important. 

Porto  C{nello,  on  the  west  of  La  Goira,  is  a  port  of  considerable  trade.    Cti- 
flUlMt  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Venezuela,  with  a  healthy  climate,  but  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes.    Its  mhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce  or  fisheries. 
Barcelona  is  chiefly  a  place  of  trade.     Angostura,  on  the  Orinoco,  is.  also  a- 
pbce  of  some  commerce. 

GUIANA,. 

250,000  lohab. 

Thts  name  is  applied  to  the  whole  tract  lying  between  the  Orinooo,  the  Gas*' 
■iqujari,  and  the  Amazon,  which  is  in  fact  a  vast  island,  enclosed  by  tliese  rivers 
and  the  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  the  Spanish  territories  on  the  north;  the  Bra- 
zilian on  the  sooth;  and  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English, on  the  coast.  A  range 
ef  moontahts  separates  the  Portuguese  or  Brasilinn  possessions  from  thereat. 

This  country  has  been  but  partially  explored,  and  most  of  the  settlements' wre 
on  the  coasts,  or  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  greater  part  is  occupied  by  ihe- 
Indians,  some  of  whom  feed  on  human  flesh.  The  coast  is  low  and  flat.  The 
itUertor  rises  sometimes  into  mountains,  and  sometimes  spreads  into  vast  plains. 
It  is  generally  level  and  fertile.  The  climate  is  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy.  The 
vegetable  productions  are  peculiarly  delicious  and  luxuriant. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  territories  are  chiefly  unsettled.  The  British 
and  Dutch  colonies,  on  the  Essequebo,  Demarara,. Berbice,.and- Surinam  Rivers,.- 
form  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  fionrishing  plfmtationa,  between  thek  sea 
and  the  forests.  They  are  divided  by  numerous  canals  and  dikes,  and  well  cnlti-' 
rated.  Surinam  is  the  only  division  which  now  belvngs  lo  tlie  Dutch;  French 
Guiana  is  less  ifnproved'in  its. condition. 

Cayenne,  the  capital  of  French  Guiana^ has  a  large  convenient  port,  and  i» 
noted  for  fhe  pepper  which  bears  its  name.  Paramaribo  was  the  capital  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  on  the  Surinam  River,,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  fine  road  for  ships.  ^ 

New-Amsterdam  is  the  chief  town  in  Berbice,  intersected,  tike  the  Dutch 
towns  in  Europe,  by  canals.  Stabroek  is  the  principal  town  of  Demarara,  and 
the  centre  of  commerce  for  this  part  of  Guiana. 

BRAZIL. 

2,500,000  sq.  ras.        5,000,000  Inbab.        2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m, 
BraziMs  equal  in  extent  to  the  whule  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  occu- 
pies about  one  third  of  South  America.     The  coast  is  settled  by  Europeans;  but 
the  interior  is  a  vast  forest,  of  which  only  a  small  part  has  been  explored. 

The  sot7  is  generally  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is 
beautiful.  The  elimate  varies  from  the  Equatorial  to  the  Temperate.  The  inte- 
rior enjoys  the  peculiar  advantages  of  an  elevated  tract  in  a  warm  climate.  The 
productions,  both  of  the  Torrid  and  Temperate  Zones,  flourish  in  the  latitudes 
and  elevation  adapted  to  them.  Brazil  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures,  supplying  a 
large  part  of  the  diamcmds  of  commerce,  besides  other  precious  stones,  and  the 
nrecious  metals,  to  a  great  amount.  There  is  not  probably  any  country  in  the 
world  which  eiyoys  greater  natural  advantages,  in  the  excellence  of  its  aoil  and 
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climate,  the  luxuriance  and  variety  of  its  vegetable  productians,  and  the  vahie  of 
•ts  minerals.  Yet  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  far 
behind  most  civilized  countries  in  improvements,  loealth,  and  power. 

The  people  are  excessively  iadojent,  and  the  state  of  education  is  very  low. 
The  passion  for  mining,  and  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of  weaitli,  leads  to  the  neg- 
lect of  every  species  of  industry.  Almost  all  the  labor  is  performed  by  negroei?. 
Agriculture  is  wretched,  and  manufactures  scarcely  exist.  Commerce  is  carried 
on  under  every  disadvantage,  from  the  want  of  enterprise,  and  the  oppressive  re- 
strictions of  the  late  government,  which  monopolized  some  of  the  most  important 
branches.  The  roads,  the  cities,  the  houses,  the  food,  and  the  manner  of  living 
in  Brazil,  are  all  marked  with  the  effects  of  indolence  and  carelessness,  which 
deprive  the  people  of  many  of  the  comforts  enjoyed  in  less  favored  countries. 

llio  Janeiro  is  the  most  important,  populous,  and  commercial  city.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  between  the  sea  and  the  motuitains.  Its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  has  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  and  is  also 
the  great  mart  of  the  interior.  It  is  said  to  be  centuries  behind  the  European 
capitals  in  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  is  the  second 
city  of  Brazil  in  size  and  commercial  importance.  It  is  divided,  like  Quebec, 
into  a  lower  and  upper  town;  and  the  streets  have  so  steep  an  ascent,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  carriages. 

Pernambuco  is  a  populous  and  commercial  town,  sometimes  considered  as  in- 
cluding the  town  of  Olinda,  not  iar  distant.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions  by 
the  river  on  which  it  stands.  One  of  these  divisions,  called  Recife,  is  the  seat 
of  trade.  The  harbor  is  protected  by  a  singular  reef  of  rocks,  resembling  a  work 
of  art,  with  a  narrow  passage,  which  admits  only  one  vessel  at  a  time.  Porto 
Seguro  is  a  considerable  town  on  the  coast. 

St.  PauVs  is  one  of  the  most  noted  towns  of  the  interior,  and  a  place  of  some 
refinement.  Villa  Rica  is  the  capital  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  the  centre  of  a  mining 
district  formerly  very  important.  Tejuco  is  the  capital  of  the  diamond  district. 
J^lla  Boa,  near  the  centre  of  Brazil,  is  a  populous  and  flourishing  mining  town. 

PERU, 

480,000  sq.  ms.        1,500,000  Inhab.         3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Peru  is  a  long,  narrow  tract,  lying  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Andes.  It  is  divided 
into  Migh  and  Low  Peru.  Ltow  Peru  is  an  inclined  plane,  from  ten  to  twenty 
leagues  broad,  extending  from  the  oceau  to  the  first  cliaiu  of  the  Andes,  or  the 
Cordilleras  of  (he  coast.  Its  climate  is  excessively  hot  and  its  sot/ sterile,  in 
consequence  of  the  entire  want  of  rain ;  and  deserts  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues  in 
length,  are  frequent  on  the  coast.  High  Peru  lies  between  the  two  prmcipal 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea.  Its  climate  is  there- 
fore excellent.  The  surface  is  various,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  On  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  (he  country  gradually  descends  into  the  exten- 
sive, grassy  plains  of  Brazil  and  Venezuela. 

The  vegetable  products  of  Peru,  comprise  those  of  tropical  and  temperate  cli- 
ma(e8.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  pecL#iir  and  highly  valuable.  The  mountainous 
districts,  which  are  too  sterile  for  cultivation,  abound  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury ;  but  some  of  the  most  valuable  formerly  included  in  Peru,  now  belong 
to  Bolivia. 

Peru  is  thinly  populated,  and  there  is  a  total  want  of  good  roads,  bridges, 
and  canals,  to  facilitate  transportation.  Industry  is  discouraged  for  want  of  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  its  products  to  a  market,  as  well  as  by  causes  common  to 
other  par(s  of  South  America.  Agriculture  is  much  neglected;  and  this  fertile 
country  is  entirely  dependent  on  others  for  its  supplies  of  bread.  Manufactures 
are  in  no  better  state.  So  many  valuable  articles  of  export  are  produced,  that  its 
commerce  is  still  very  iroportaut.  This  is  chiefly  with  La  Plata,  and  is  carried 
on  over  the  Andes. 

Lima  is  the  metropolis  of  Peru,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  commercial 
cities  in  South  America.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
ouilJings,  the  luxury  and  ostentation  of  its  people,  and  the  rich  ornaments'  of 
silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  wiih  which  its  cburdies  are  filled.     It  has  a 
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nahwiHy,  and  there  is  a  taste  far  fiteratnre  among  nsany  of  the  inhabitaniv 
C0II0O,  aboot  six  miles  distant,  is  its  port,  and  one  o(  ^  best  in  South  Amerier. 
CuxeOt  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  is  siuiated  in  the  iaterioi, 
in  a  province  of  this  name.     It  has  many  fine  buildings,  and  retains  somethiog  of 
its  former  magnificence.     Arequipa  is  one  of  the  lai^^  and  best  built  cities  of 
Para,  situated  on  an  elevated  plain.     ArmtOy  its  port,  haM  a  good  harbor,  bolf 
difikult  of  access.     Guamanga  is  well  built,  and  has  a  nniTersity.     Tarma  tni 
TYuxiihf  are  suiaH  towns,  the  capitals  of  the  two  provinces  of  the  same  name, 
north  of  Lima.     Owtnen-  Veliea  is  the  most  elevated  city  on  the  globe,  nearly 
duree  mifes  above  the  kvd  of  the  tea.    It  is  celebrated  fi>r  its  mines  of  morcnry^ 
gold  and  silver. 

CHILL 

170,000  sq.  ms.        1,100,000  Inhab.         6  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

CAe/f  is  a  narrow  tract  lyine  chiefly  on  the  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  extend-' 
isf  about  1,200  miles  in  length,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Oaly  eight 
or  nine  narrow  j>as«e«  exist  through  this  barrier,  which  divides  it  from  the  rest  of 
South  America ;  and  the  wu»age  over  the  Desert  of  Atacama  on  the  north  a 
almost  equally  difficult.  It  is  watered  by  120  rivers,  all  of  which  have  a  sliort 
course  and  rapid  current ;  but  several  are  navigahle  half  their  length  b^  sbips  of 
tlw  line.  It  M  oouMiKHily  divided  into  two  portions,  the  maritime  and  the  mid- 
faiod  fsountry.  The  marifims  eowntry  is  intersected  by  three  chains  of  mouotaiwr 
parallel  to  the  Andes.    The  midland  country  is  an  elevated  plain. 

Tlie  elimmte  is  remarkably  fine  and  salubrious.  In  the  northern  pronineei  it 
rarely  rains,  and  thunder  is  scarcely  known  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
dew$  are  abundant.  Volcanoee  are  numerous  amoog  the  Ande8>  and  earths 
puUtet  occur  several  times  a  year. 

The  sot'/  is  verv  fertile,  particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  prodiicei 
the  stfg'e/o^ilss  of  Europe,  as  well  as  many  peculiar  to  this  country,  in  pro/usiaiH- 
such  as  the  finest  grain,  vines,  and  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  &e.  Whole  forests  of 
apple,  peach,  and  pear  treee  are  found  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  portion 
of  Chill,  sottiA  of  Concepttony  is  possessed  by  independent  tribes  of  Indians,  with 
the  evoeption  of  the  fortress  of  Valdivia. 

The  Chileee  are  intelligent,  hospitable  and  humane.  They  appear  to  be  superior 
in  industry  to  most  other  inhabitants  of  South  America.  There  i^  little  edueatuWy 
and  before  the  revolution  tliere  was  no  printing  press  in  the  country.  Agrieultttre 
is  conducted  with  all  the  skill  necessary  in  this  productive  region,  and  its  fruiti 
are  very  abundant.  The  chief  labor  required  is  in  irrigatwn.  Marmfactures  and 
mechanic  artt  are  in  a  low  state.-  The  products  of  agriculture  and  mines  are 
exported  to  a  considerable  amount ;'  and  Chili  almost  supplies  Peru  with  wheat. 

Santiago,  or  St.  Jago,  tlie  capital,  is  finely  situated  near  the  mining  region, 
and  is  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  Chili.  Valparaiso  is  the  port  of  San- 
tfaigo.     It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  a  considerable  amount  of  commeroe. 

Conception  is  the  th'^d  city  of  Chili,  and  is  considered  the  metropolis  of  the 
southern  part.  Talcahuano,  'ts  port,  is  siii  miles  distant,  and  lias  a  fine  harbor. 
Coquimbo  and  Copiapo  have  gooJ  Harbors.  Valdinia  has  one  of  the  finest  <"> 
the  coast;  but  it  has  no  cultivated  couutiy  nround  it  to  give  it  importance.  1'b* 
city  is  five  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the  eame  name. 

Chiloe,  and  the  adjacent  isles,  are  inhabited  by  the  Cbilotes,  a  very  iogen* 
ious  race  of  Indians  subdued  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  off  this  coast,  was  tlie  residence  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  whose  story  gave  rise  to  the  romance  of**  Robinson  Crusoe." 

THE  UNITED  PROVINCES  OF  LA  PLATA,  OR  BUENOS  AYRfiS. 

1,600,000  sq.  m.  ^     2,600,000  Inhab.        2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ra. 

The  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata  are  composed  of  a  number  of  States,  wbotf 
Donndaries  are  nut  well  defined  or  settfeid. 

The  southern  part  of  La  Plata  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Paraguay,  and  spresdt 
out  into  an  immense  plain,.between  that  river  and  the  Andes  of  Chili.  Tlie  unin- 
habited i^ampas,  already;  described,  extend  into  Patagonia  on  the  south  to  anuo- 
^ttown  distance,  presenting  a  vast  expanse  of  waving  grass,  and  affording  paitnr* 
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to  xnmimerable  herds  of  ctittle*  The  hilh  \^bich  occasionally  occur,  seldom  rise 
inoi«  than  600  feet.  Lakes  are  numerous.  The  northern  diatricta  are  rough, 
mountainous,  and  barren,  but  rich  in  mineral  treasures. 

The  e/tmote  of  this  extensive  region  is  varied  by  the  latitdde,  but  still  more  by 
ibe  situation  of  the  ground.  The  plains  are  excessively  hot  in  summer.  The 
coast  has  a  temperate  climate,  and  water  freezes  .but  slightly  in  the  winter.  The 
elevated  tracts  have  the  customary  varieties  of  temperature.  The  productions 
▼ary  with  the  climate,  including  those  of  the  Temperate  and  Torrid  Zones. 

'the  people  of  La  Plata,  like  those  of  other  parts  of  South  America,  are  little 
cultivated  in  any  respect.  Agriculture  is  scarcely  attended  to.  Manufactures 
are  in  a  low  state.  The  cattle  of  the  pampas,  and  the  mines  of  the  upper  prov- 
inces, fiirnish  the  chief  articles  of  export,  and  commerce  is  now  free  from  the 
restrictions  formerly  imnpfed. 

The  government  of  these  provinbes  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  settled,  nor  the 
anion  completed.  Great  efforts  ^re  now  made  in  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  knowledge  and  arts.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country /ormer/t/,  that 
a  person  educated  at  one  of  their  colleges  never  saw  a  printing  press,  until  he  vis- 
ited Buenos  Ayres  after  the  revolution.  With  the  greatest  exertion,  it  must  be 
long  in  arriving  at  the  state  of  improvement  common  to  European  countries. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  the  chief  city,  and  centre  of  trade,  of  the  southern  part  of 
South  America.  It  is  well  built  and  fortified,  and  is  increasing  in  wealth  and 
population.  The  River  La  Plata  is  here  thirty  miles  wide,  but  it  does  not  form 
a  safe  harbor,  on  account  of  the  storms  which  frequently  occur.  Cordova  is  a 
mart  for  the  trade  of  the  interior. 

MONTE  VIDEO. 

220,000  sq.  ms^        175,000  Inhab. 

Monte  Video  is  a  republic  formed  of  tlie  district  called  the  Banda  Oriental, 
formerly  a  part  of  I^a  Plata,  which  lies  around  the  city  of  Monte  Video.  This 
country  has  a  mild  and  agreeable  climate,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit. 
Its  soil  is  fertile,  but  poorly  cultivated.     Its  commerce  is  considerable. 

Monte  Video,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  northern  shor^i 
of  the  River  La  Plata,  120  miles  fi*om  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  harbor  is  the  best  m 
the  river,  and  its  trade  important.  Maldonado  is  a  fortified  town,  respectable 
for  its  commerce.  Florida  and^  Colonia,  or  San  Sacramento,  are  of  less  im- 
portance. 

PARAGUAY. 

150,000  sq.  ms.         600,000  Inhab.         4  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Paraguay  was  a  province  of  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  but  is  not  connected 
with  the  new  republic.  It  is  an  independent  community,  composed  chiefly  of 
civilized  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  si  European  chief,  who  exercises  aoso- 
lute  authority.  Strangers  are  not  allowed  to  visit  it,  and  our  knowledge  of  its 
present  state  is  very  imperfect. 

It  is  a  level  region,  extremely  well  watered,  and  fertilized  to  a  great  extent 
by  annual  inundations.  Its  climate  is  gonerallv  moist  and  temperate.  Its  vege- 
table productions  are  varied  and  valuable,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  matte,  a 
plant  which  is  used  like  tea  among  the  Chinese,  and  which  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Its  trade  in  this  and  other  productions 
is  important.-— Assumption  is  the  capital  of  Paraguay. 

BOLIVIA,  OR  UPPER  PERU. 

820,030  sq.  ma.         1,200,000  Inhab.        4  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Tlie  new  republic  of  Bolivia  embraces  the  provinces  which  were  formerly 
called  Upper  Peru.  It  is  an  elevated  region,  surrounded  by  the  Andes  and  their 
branches,  and  the  Brazilian  mountains,  giving  rise  to  numerous  and  large  streams. 
Its  surface  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  in  some  parts  desert.  Its 
climate  is  generally  cold  on  account  of  the  elevation,  and  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions few  and  scanty.  Still  there  are  some  districts  which  are  level  and  fertile; 
and  some  which  are  even  so  hot  as  to  produce  cotton. 

The  chief  toea/M  of  this  country  consists  in  its  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  which 
iiave  long  been  celebrated  as  the  richest  in  the  world.     Its  commerce  in  the  pre- 
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cioot  «etek  m  upmeMely  Talvable;  aad  Npi^ies  the  isfaabitftnts  witk  ail  the 
bxiiriefl  of  other  eoontrica.  It  is  also  the  oeotre  of  trade  betweeD  L.a  Plata  aa4 
the  western  ooa«t. 

PotoH  is  flitoated  in  a  cokl  and  sterile  region,  bat  its  mines  give  it  iiameiise 
wealth  and  importaoee.  It  is  divided  into  the  city,  and  the  logenios,  or  labora* 
tories  of  the  nunes.  It  is  the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  between  BuencM  Ayres 
and  tlie  interior  provinces,  aad  is  immeDsely  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  Its  hixmy 
and  dissipatiott  are  proportioned  to  its  weaitb.  Charcaa,  or  La  Plata,  is  a  neat 
city  in  a  fine  climate.  It  has  a  university,  two  colleges,  and  a  law  school.  Lm 
Pax  is  a  well-built  city,  ia  a  fertile  but  cold  region.  It  is  remarkable  for  an 
aiaitib<wn#,  said  lo  be  tlie  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  South  America. 

INDEPENDENT  TRIBES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Native  Tribes  of  South  America  are  accustomed  to  gain  their  MubHstenet 
by  ctdtivalion;  and  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  renders  a 
small  spot  of  ground  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  tribe.  Hence  they  were 
always  more  mitn^roHS  than  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  territory;  aod  they 
have  not  been  diminished  or  driven  away,  as  the  North  American  Indians  have 
been  by  the  cuhivation  and  settlement  of  their  hunting  grounds. 

The  independent  tribes  occupy  the  southern  projection  of  South  America,  usu- 
ally called  Patagonia;  and  the  central  regions,  termed  Amazonia. 

PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia  extends  from  the  pampas  of  La  Plata,  to  Cape  Horn.  It  has  never 
been  fully  explored  or  descriljed.  Its  iurfaee  is  varied  by  the  Andes,  which  pass 
through  It,  and  descends  gradually  to  the  level  of  tlie  pampas  on  the  north.  It  has 
the  climate  and  productiont  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  northern  parts j  but  the 
southern  ap|)ear  to  have  all  the  inclemency  and  sterility  of  the  Frozen  Regions. 

Patagonia  is  inh<iU>it€d  by  two  principal  nations  of  Indians,  each  divided  in'o 
several  tribes.  The  Puelchea  occupy  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  exte'id  for  some 
dii*tanne  into  the  interior.  The  Moluchee  are  in  the  western  section,  extending 
across  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Some  of  the  tribes,  especially  thoiK  on 
the  Straits  of  Masellan,  are  remarkable  for  their  etature,  and  generally  raea9ure 
six  feet  and  a  halt  in  height.  None  of  these  Inrlians  have  been  civilized.  I'liey 
have  learned  the  use  of  hor»e»  from  the  Spaniards,  and  sometimes  rub  the  cara- 
vans on  the  pampas.     They  exhibit  a  warlike  and  ferocious  spirit. 

The  AtJtAUCAjfiANS  of  Chili  are  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  all  the  In- 
dian nations  in  the  suuihern  part  of  the  continent,  resembling  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  their  character,  and  particularly  in  their  fondness  fur  eloquence. 
They  are  more  intelligent  and  cultivated  than  any  existing  trilie  of  natives. 

They  have  maintained  their  independence^  by  a  series  of  bluody  wars  for  two 
centuries,  although  surrounded  by  the  Spaniards  of  Chili;  and  their  ambassadors 
are  now  received  as  residenrs  at  tlie  Chilese  capital.     They  have  acquired  many 
of  the  arts  necessary  to  subs ii^tence,  and  exhibit  a  degree  of  literary  taste  which 
is  scarcely  found  in  any  other  natives.    They  are  divided  into  several  tribes  gov 
erned  by  hereditary  chiefs,  who  are  all  subject  to  a  General  elected  for  the  pur 
pose,  in  time  of  war.     Their  government  secniis  to  be  administered  as  regularl) 
as  in  civilized  nations. 

The  Abiponf.s  are  an  independent  nation  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
lia  Plata.  Thev  have  a  bold  and  warlike  disposition;  but  tliey  are  much  less 
cultivated  and  interesting  than  the  Araucanians. 

AMAZONIA. 

Amazonia^  although  not  a  political,  or  even  a  natural  division  of  South  Anier- 
ica,  is  a  convenient  term  to  designate  the  vast  wilderness  which  forms  the  inte- 
rior  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Guianu,  and  Colombia,  lying  on  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco 
Rivers.  It  is  nominally  included  in  these  governments y  but  is  really  controlled 
by  numberless  tribes  of  Indians,  whose  character  is  scarcely  known,  and  whose 
territory  is  almost  unexplored.  The  clima^und  aspect  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
examined,  resembles  that  of  the  surrounding  regions 
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•^    -iSfatne  of  the  tialttbM  are  very  ferocioas ;  and  there  are  tribea  bordering  on  tlit 

Saropean  aettleraentfl,  who  watch  and  hunt  for  the  whites  and  negroes  in  order  to 

ISeast  upon  their  flesh.     Others  exhibit  a  mild,  inoflfensive  character.     The  Oto- 

nuicm^  and  some  other  tribes  on  the  Orinoco,  are  in  the  habit  of  swallowing^ balls 

of  ctay  to  appease  their  hunger,  when  other  food  is  scarce;  and  they  always  l^y 

op  a  store  of  these  for  the  season  of  floods,  when  they  cannot  procure  fish.*    T&er 

Chtaron€9  are  a  social,  hospitable  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  islands  in  the  delta  of 

the  Orinoco,  and  act  as  pilots.     During  floods,  they  lodge  in  dwellings  suspended 

from  the  trees. 

Ctuiana  is  cM^y  occupied  by  the  powerful  and  hostile  nations  of  the  Carib- 
bees,  and  Arouacs,  or  Arowauks.  The  Caribbees  are  distinguished  for  pride, 
independence,  and  ferocity  of  spirit,  and  are  superior  to  most  tribes  around  them> 
in  arts  and  war.  The  Garibbee  Islands  Were  probably  peopled  by  this  nation, 
and  the  other  West  India  Islands,  by  the  Arowauks.  The  Arowaukt  are  mild 
and  gentle  in  their  disposition,  and  have  been  continually  subject  to  attack  and 
oppression  from  the  Caribbees. 

A  large  number  of  Indians  in  South  America  are  in  a  state  resembling  slavery, 

HI  tlie  European  colonies;  and  have  ail  the  degradation  and  vice  bclonginsr  to 

slavery.      A   considerable,  number  are  also  collected   in  distinct   communitiesr 

termed  Miraions,  subject  to  the  government  of  the  whites.     Tlie  latter  bear  the 

name  of  civilized  Indiemf-i  and  they  possess  more  skill  in  agriculture  and  arts, 

and  more  attachment  to  a  settled  life  than  the  independent  tribes.     But  Humboldt 

observes,  that  they  should  more  properly  be  termed  subdued  Indians;  tliat  they 

are  often  as  destitute  of  Christian  knowledge  and  morality  as  the  free  tribes,  ana 

only  substitute  the  stupid  indolence  and  other  vices  of  slaves,  for  those  of  savages 

The  Indians  in  the  province. of  Par4igUay,  lying  east  of  the  river  Paraguay,  wers 

instructed  and  civiliz^  by  the  Jesuits  with  great  care;^  and  were  long  ^verned 

by  them.     They  now  hold  a  respectable  rank  as  an  independent  community,  both 

in  wealth  and  power. 

ISLANDS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Terra  del  JFuego  is  a  dreary  island,  crossed  by  a  chain  <^  rocky  mountains, 
covered  with  snow.  Its  climate  is  intensely  cold.  Its  inhabitants  at  the  southy 
are  ferocious;  at  the  north,  mild. 

The  Falkland  Islands  are  equally  sterile  and  cold. 

South  Georgia,  Sandwich  Land,  and  the  newly  discovered  South  Shetland 
Isles,  are  barren  rocks,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  These  islands  are  inhab- 
ited only  by  sea  ibwh  and  seals,  and  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  killiof 
seals,  aud  procuring^  their  skins.  {See  IT  542.), 


EUROPE. 

3300,000  sq.  ms.        230,000,000  Inhab.        W  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Europe  is  tlie  smallest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world,  and  least  distin- 
guished for  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  features;  but  in  science,  arts,  and  improve- 
ments it  surf^isses  all  the  rest.  In  modern  times,  it  has  been  the  central  point 
from  which  civilization  and  knowledge  have  extended  to  other  nations,  and  itsera- 
igrantff  have  peopled  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  globe. 

A  full  account  of  its  natural  divisions,  sur&ce,  and  waters  will  be  ipund, page 
93  to  104.  It  extends  from  tlic  Frozen  to  the  Tropical  Regions,  and  has  a  corres- 
ponding divereity  of  climates  and  productions.  (See  page  137, 140, 142, 143—4, 
and  articles  on  vegetables  and  animals.)  It  comprises  numerous  and  valuable 
mines,  und  furnishes  almost  every  useful  mineral.  The  Government  and  Religion 
of  itB  respective  portions,  will  be  found  under  those  heads,  and  on  the  Chart  of 
the  Inhabited  World.  The  sUte  of  Learning  is  described  page  198—200 — of  In^ 
itruction,  page  203— >6 ;  and  of  Literary  Institutions,  page  207 — 9.    An  account  of 

*  Humboldt. 
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Afrieohure  it  gives  page  226 — 232— of  Roads,  page  2S7 — S—c€  Cities,  page  24D 
•^md  of  the  comparative  power  of  its  nations,  page  258. 

RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  Ronian  Empire  eompriteM  Russia  in  Europe,  the  kingdum  of  Poland,  Si- 
beria, and  the  Gancasus.  It  also  stretches  across  to  tlie  continent  of  America, 
rtaeidng  more  than  half  round  the  glube.  It  covers  nearly  half  the  aurfetee  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  comprehends  one  ninth  of  the  inhabited  world. 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

2,000,000  sq.  ros.         58,000,000  Inhab.         29  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

RutHia  oeeupitM  the  eastern  half  of  Europe,  from  the  nortliern  to  the  southern 
extremity.  It  is  generally  a  level  country,  and  its  distin|nishing  featurea  are 
vast  plains  and  majestic  rivers.  The  Valdai  hills,  south  of  Petersburg,  only  1200 
feet  abo^'e  the  letef  of  the  ocean,  are  the  highest  ground  between  Finland  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Forests,  morassei,  and  salt  plains,  cover  ifaft  tracts  of  this  empire. 
Otiier  portions  tire  fertile ,  and  abound  with  excellent  pastures.  The  for  tats  are 
more  extensive  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

It  is  composed  of  two  g^eat  deeliviHee — one  descending  towards  the  Froa^ 
Ocean — and  the  other  towards  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  northern  decliv- 
ity belongs  to  the  Frozen  Rpgions;  the  southern  extends  to  the  Cold,  Temperate* 
and  Warm  Regions.  The  cold  of  winter  is  greater  than  in  the  West  €if  Europe, 
and  the  heat  ofaummer  also  more  intense. 

This  country  contains  inhabitants  of  maify  different  nations  and  laog-uages,  of 
all  religions,  and  in  every  stage  of  civilization.  There  were  formerly  but  two 
daises  in  Russia— luxurious  and  ignorant  nobles — and  their  enslaved  peasants. 
Tlie  Rmsinn  })easants,  or  *  boorSt*  are  rude  in  their  manners,  filthy  in  their  habits, 
and  almost  barbarians  in  the  state  of  their  knowledge.  They  have  great  skill  in  im- 
itation, but  little  invention.  Of  late  years,  a  middle  class  of  meciianics  and  manu' 
facturers  has  arisen  in  the  large  towns,consi8tingot* foreigners  andemanci pat^  boors* 
Manufactures  are  in  a  low  state,  and  are  chrefly  carried  on  in  femilies;  but  duck 
and  other  cloths  of  hemp,  and  leather,  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Agriculture  is  impracticable  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia,  on  account  of  the 
6limate,  and  evety  where  imperfect.  The  raisiiig  of  cattle  is  the jprinctpa/  entploy^ 
ment  of  the  people.    The  chief  exports  are  tallow,  hides,  leatlier,  iron,  and  hemp. 

Moscow  was  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  seat  of  immense  trade  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  a  well  as  from  the  various  nations  of  Tartary  and  Turkey.  It  was 
burned  in  IS12,  but  has  been  in  a  great  meas^ure  rebuilt. 

Pjbtersburg,  the  modern  capital,  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  on  a  spot  at 
that  time  a  marsh.  Cronstadt^  on  an  island  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  its 
port,  and  the  station  of  the  royal  navy.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  foreign  commerce 
for  tlie  empire,  and  the  seat  of  its  principal  scientific  and  literary  institutions, 
arsenals,  and  other  public  establishments. 

Riga  is  next  to  Petersburg  in  commerce.  Its  harbor  admits  ships  of  large  bur- 
den to  the  walls  of  the  town.  Archangel  is  tlie  most  northern  port  of  any  conse- 
quence in  Europe,  and  was  the  principal  one  in  Russia,  before  the  fouvidatioa  of 
Petersburg.  It  still  carries  on  considerable  trade  during  the  summer;  but  its  har'^ 
bor  is  frozen  during  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

Nicholaef\6  the  chief  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  River  Bog.  It  is  the  naval  station  fur  the  Black  Sea,  and  has  extensive 
arsenals,  and  other  naval  establit^hments.  It  is  inferior  to  no  city  in  tlie  empire, 
except  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Odessa  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  and  most 
frequented  ports  in  tlie  Black  Sea.     Cherson  has  declined  in  prosperity. 

Jibo  is  the  capital  of  Finland,  and  the  seat  of  a  university.  Novgorod  is  only 
remarkable  as  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  Some  re- 
mains of  former  grandeur  are  still  visible.  Kiev  was  the  cradle  of  the  Russian 
sovereignty.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  catacombs,  which  are  visited  by  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  l\iia  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  seat  of  extensive  iron  works.  2V)er  is  the  centre  of  the  extensive  inland 
navigation,  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Volga,  and  its  branches  aini  canals. 
\  Smolensko  was  a  large  town,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  French  in  their  iiyvasMM 
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•    ^€!kereka$koy,  on  the  River  Don,  is  the  capital  of  tbe  Don-CoMaeks.    It  is 
bail!  like  Venice  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  and  traversed  by  canals. 

POLAND. 

48,000  sq.  ins.        4,000,000  Inhab.        83  Inhab.  to  asq.  m. 

A  small  remnant  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  now/oriip|«  a  distinct  state 
siil»]ect  to  the  emperor  of  RuHsia.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  extensive 
marshes  are  numerous.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  but  much  of  it  ishest  adapted  to  grazing. 
Its  folimateis  cold  and  moist. 

'Phe  people  are  ignorant,  and  rude  in  their  manners.  The  peasemia  are  in  a 
Btate  of  wretched  poverty  and  vassalage.  The  nobles  are  haughty  and  oppres- 
sive. Agriculture  is  mriserabJy  conducted;  yet  considerable  quantities  of  grain 
are  produced  for  exportdtioUy  and  cattle  are  also  reared  for  this  purpose.  Mar^ 
lifacturee  are  in  a  low  state.     Commerce  i^  carried  on  chiefly  by  foreigners. 

Poland  has  few  towns  6f  importance.  "^V^ARSAW  is  the  capital,  but  isidestitute 
of  every  other  distinction  aqiong  ,tl)e.  cities  of  Europe.  Cracow,  the  aticient 
capital,  is  now  a  free  to>^n,  endowed  >vith  commercial  privileges.  Not' far  from 
it,  in  the  Austrian  territory,  are  the  salt  mines  of  Wielitzska.  jLvhtin  is  one  of  the 
lai'ge^  commercial  towns  in  the  south-east  of  Poland,  and  is  noted  for  three  annual 
lairs,  each  continuing  a  month,  to  which  Europeans,  Turks,  and  Arabs  resort. 

RUSSIA  IN  ASIA,  OR  SIBERIA. 

5,500,000 sq.  ms.        3,500,000  Inhab. 

The  climate  and  general  character  of  Northern  Russia,  extends  into  its  Asia- 
tic dominions.  Siberia  is  proverbial  for  its  inteotie  cold/and  iterile  .so^l.  '  It  is 
itncloted  by  chains  of  mountains  on  three  sides — the  Ural  on  the  west,  thC' A-JlaiaQ 
on  the. south,  and, the  branch  called  the Daouriah,  Yablonoy,  and  Stanovoy  on  the 
east.''  Its  turf  ace  is  chiefly  composed  of  vast  plains,  or  steppes,^  which  were  de- 
scribed 7  611.  The  peninsula  of  Kam8chatka\%  traversed  by  a  chain  of  nioun* 
tains  through  its  whole  length,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  show. 
Many  ot  ihem  are  the  seals  of  voleantc  fires. 

.  The  general  climate  is  that  of  the  Frozen  Regions-^long  winters  of  intense  c(Jd 
mad  siiorrsummers  of  great  heat  are  the  onlv  divisions  of  the  seasons.  The  northers 
regions  admit  of  no  cultivation;  the  mididle  of  very  little;  but  some  districts  in 
the  south  are  capable  qf  producing  grain. 

Wild  animalt  are  numerous,  and  the  rivers  abound  with  fish.  From  these  the 
inhabitants  derive  their  thief  support.  Tiie  furs  funn  an  important  article  of  ex- 
port. The  rich  mines  of  the  Alti|ian  Mountains  furnish  large  quantities  of  various 
metals  to  European  Russia,  and' form  an  important  part  of  tbe  resources  of  the 
empire. 

Siberia  is  inhabited  by  barbarous  and  savage  trilies,  who  make  no  effort  for 
improvement.  The  most  advanced  in  civiMzatiou  are  only  employed  in  feeding 
reindeer  or  cattle.  The  Russian  government  has  made  this  country  a  place  of 
ljani»hment  for  state  criminals.  In  this  way,  and  by  the  emigration  of  a  few  co- 
looi^is/some  toums  have  been  settled,  and  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
agricultural  and  mechanical  improvements.  The  actual  power  of  Russia  over 
many  of  the  Siberian  tril)es  is  small;  Wt  some  of  them  furnish  large  numljers  of 
soldiers  to  the  army  in  war. 

Tlte  Cossacks,  so  celebrated  for  conduct  and'prowess 4n  the  kite  ware  of  Eu- 
rope,''v^ere  orighinlly  Poles,  who  settled  in  Russia,  and  now  have  an  independent, 
military  government.  'They  have  some  education  among  them.  They  reside 
chiefly  in  tlie  steppes  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  T\\e  Calmutks,  who  live  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Caspian,  are  also  considerably  advanced  beyond  other 
barbarous  nations  of  Siberia  in  arts,  and  possess  large  flocks  and  her(is«  The 
Yakuts  and  Ihinguses  are  less  improved.  The  Tschuikis  and  Samotedes  are 
in  tlie  lowiest  state  of  society,  and  have  much  resemblance  to  the  Esquimaux  of 
North  America  and  Greenland. 

Astrachan  is  the  port  of  Russia  for  the.  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  place  of  considera- 
ble manufactures.  It  has  immediate  conDmunicatiofa  with  Peteraburg  by  the  Vol- 
ga  and  its  canals.  It  is  also  the  great  eidaporium  of  trade  for  the  produce  of  Asia, 
and  has  an  assemblage  of  merchants  from  most  coantries  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Ganges. 
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Tohchk  M  the  metropolis  of  Western  Siberia.  One  (burtfa  of  hm  itiMtAi 
art  Tartars.  It  is  a  great  tfaoroogbfiiri  for  caravRDs  engaged  in  the  trade  to  iW 
east,  and  to  (^hina,  bat  is  not  a  place  of  much  commerce.  Irkuttk  is  the  principAl 
town  in  Eastern  Siberia,  and  indeed  the  capital  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  spleDdid, 
prosperous  city,  possessioff  an  extensive  trade,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  and 
amusements  of  Europe.  It  is  the  general  place  of  deposit  of  furs,  from  Ame- 
rica and  Eastern  Asia,  and  fur  the  merchandise  of  the  Chinese  and  American 
trade.  JTtacA/a,  or  'Kiakta^  on  (he  River  SeWnga,  is  the  seat  of  the  trade  between 
China  and  Russia,  and  id  inhabited  by  numerous  mercantile  agents.  The  great 
fiiir  is  held  in  Decemlier.  Okottk  is  the  chief  port  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the 
channel  of  intercourse  with  Kam«ciialka  and  America.  Yakutsk  is  the  moM 
uorthcrn  town  of  Eastern  Siberia.  In  the  south-western  part  of  Siberia — Oren 
burg  on  tlie  River  Ural,  is  ibe  place  of  trade  with  Central  Asia  ;  UraUk  ia  the 
capital  of  ihe  Ural  CiMsacks ;  Derbend  is  a  fortified  port  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
with  a  limited  trade. 

The  Russian  settlements  have  l)een  extended  from  Asia  across  Beering's  Straits; 
and  (he  emperor  lays  cl;iim  to  llie  North  Western  Coast  of  America,  as  low  aj 
the  52d  degree  of  latitude.  On  examining  ilie  whole  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
we  find  an  empire  stretching  through  200  degrees  of  longitude,  over  three  of 
tlie  quarters  of  the  glol-<e,  covering  a  territory  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  embracing  80  different  nations,  out  its  population  is  not  dense,  and 
its  wealth  is  perhaps  less  than  that  of  some  other  countries.  Its  military  force  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  power  in  Europe.  Its  navy,  both  in  tlie  Baltic  and 
Bhick  Seas,  is  respectable,  and  it  ranks  among  tlie  first  of  European  states  la 
power  and  influence. 

THE  CAUCASUS. 

CIRCASSIA GEORGIA MINGRELIA. 

The  district  of  country  lying  between  (he  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  along  the 
borders  of  the  Caucasus,  is  inhabited  by  a  numl)er  of  distinct  nations,  most  cit 
whom  are  tributnry ,  or  allied  to  (he  Russians.  It  consists  of  vast  ranges  of  moon- 
tainrt,  with  rough,  steep  ridges,  and  narrow,  fertile  valleys,  and  is  nowhere  level. 

The  Circassians  inhabit  the  northern  side  of  the  Cancasus.  lliey  are  a 
liarbarous  pef>|dc,  divided  into  a  ninnber  of  tribes,  under  petty  princes;  and  are 
little  more  than  lawless  hordes  rjf  robl)ers. 

The  Georgians  are  a  m.>re  interest injs^  people,  on  the  Eouthern  side  of  the 
'Caucasus.     They  are  civil  and  friendly  in  their  manners,  but  fickle  and  turbulent. 

Tliese  nations  ure remarkable  for  (he  lieauty  of  their  females,  numbers  of  whom 
are  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Turks  and  Persiians. '  They  are  in  the  feudal  state  as  to 
^government.     Tiieir  religion  is  a  mixture  of  the  Mahometan  and  Christian ;  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  «estige  of  pure  Christianity. 

Teflis  is  the  principal  town  of  Georgia,  remarkable  for  its  warm  baths.  It  is 
poor  and  mean  in  its  apiiearance. 

MiNCRELiA  is  a  plain  on  the  borders  of  (he  Black  Sea,  which  is  well  watered 
and  fertile.     I(s  people  resemble  those  of  Georgia. 

SWEDEN. 

180,000  sq.  ms.         2,500,000  Inliab.         14  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ro. 

Sweden  is  remarkably  diversijied  with  extensive  lakes,  numerous  nTerg,8to- 

'  pendous  rocks  and  verdant  valleyn.     Tl»e  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with  for- 

.  ests,  interspersed  with  small,  well  cultivaied  farms,  and  resembling  many  parts  ol 

the  United  States  in  the  aspect  uf  its.  sceniry.     It  is  rugged  and  mountamous  in 

'  tlie  western  part,  but  level  on  ttie  shores  of  the  Bailie     llardly  one-thirtieth  part 

of  the  soil  is  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  cold  of  winter  is  severe:  .but  the  climate  is  \^9S  variable,  and  the  air  more 
clear  and  healthful,  than  in  many  M-ariner  countries.  The  government  is  five 
from  oppression;  the  means  oC instruction  are  abundant;  and  the  j9€op/e,  gene- 
rally intelligent  and  well  educated.  The  higher  classes  of  Swedes  are  ostenta* 
tious  and  luxurious,  but  brave,  hospitable,  and  very  sprightly.  The  peasantSf 
especially  in  the  interior,  are  simple  and  kind  in  dieir  manners,  and  Utrictly  hramt 
m  theii^  habits. 
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The  agrimdtvite  of  Sweden  is  well  ooDdoeted,  hot  does  not  sapply  its  wants. 
Umufacimr€9  are  insafficieDt  for  domestic  consamption.  It  has  2,400  miles  of 
^maeotut,  and  commands  one  shore  of  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic.  Its  eommere* 
ct^md  JUkerie*  are  extensive  and  important.  Its  chief  wealth  is  derived  from  its 
iVBtiMa,  which  produce  iron  and  copper  of  a  superior  quality.  Norway  is  under 
'ftbe  government  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  also  possesses  several  islands  in  the 
IBaltic,  and  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  West  Indies. 

STecKHOLM,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  several  small  islands  and  peninsulas, 
vaear  the  entrance  of  the  Lake  Maler  into  the  Baltic.  It  has  a  safe  and  commodi- 
ous harbor,  and  extensive  trade.  Oottenburg  is  the  second  town  in  Sweden  in 
oommerce  and  population.  It  will  soon  be  connected  by  a  canal  with  Stockholm 
Sfcnd  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Carlserona  is  a  seaport  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  principal  station  of  the 
Swedish  navy.  Fahlun  is  celebrated  for  its  copper  mines,  and  Dannemora  for 
the  principal  iron  mine  of  Sweden.  Upsal  and  Lund  contain  the  two  Swedish 
uoiversities,  of  which  Upsal  is  the  most  celebrated.  Norkoping  and  O^e  are 
places  pf  considerable  trade. 

NORWAY. 

120,000  sq.  ms.        1,100,000  luhab.        9  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Tlie  surface  of  Norway  is  very  uneven,  presenting  a  succession  of  mountains 
and  valleys.  A  rugged  chain  of  mountains  separates  it  from  Sweden,  and  a  range 
of  rocky  islands  lines  the  seacoast.  The  scenery  is  more  diversiOed  than  that  of 
Sweden*  with  I'ocks,  precipices,  and  cataracts.  The  rivers  are  of  little  use  for 
natfigatien  on  account  of  their  numerous  falls.  In  the  interior,  the  climate  if 
intensely  cold,  but  the  air  is  serene  and  healthful;  and  the  people  live  to  an  advan- 
oed  age.  On  the  seaeoast,  the  climate  is  moist,  and  milder  than  in  the  interior 
of  Grermany. 

The  Norwegians  are  simple,  hospitable,  and  industrious;  and  remarkable  for 
an  independent  spirit.  They  are  well  instructed  in  tiie  common  branches  of  edu- 
cation.   Most  of  the  peasants  manufacture  their  own  clothing,  tools,  and  furniture. 

Not  more  than  one  hundsedth  part  of  this  country  is  capalueof  cultivation,  and 
most  of  the  grain  is  imported.  The  vallcjns  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  feed 
naipbers  of  cattle  for  exportation.  The  principal  wealth  of  Norway  b  derived 
from  the  ivrnduce  of  its  fisheries^  the  timber  of  its  forests,  and  the  silver,  iron,  and 
copper  of  its  mines,  which  are  expprted  in  considerable  quantities. 

Bergen  is  the  most  populous  and  commercial  town,  and  has  been  generally 
considered  the  capital.  Christiania  is  superior  in  its  character  and  influence, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  public  authorities.  Drontheim,  the  ancient  capital,  is 
the  most  nortliern  city  in  Europe,  except  Tornea,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  Kongsberg  is  a  small  city,  entirely  supported  by  the  silver  mines  in  its 
vicinity.  Fredericshall,  a  small  town  on  the  borders  of  Swe^on^  is  celebrated 
for  many  sieges,  in  one  of  which  Charles  XJI.  was  killed. 

LAPLAND. 

Lapland  occupies  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe.  Although  divided  among 
difforent  governments,  it  is  considered  as  one  country  on  account  of  the  uniform  and 
peculiar  diameter  of  the  people.  North  Lapland  belongs  to  Norway ;  South  Lap- 
jl^nd  to  Sweden;  and  East  Lapland  to  Russia. 

Ithe  country  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  an  immense  plain,  covered  with  for- 
ests  of  spruce  and  fir.  The  land  gradually  rises  into  a  central  ridge  of  hiffh  moun- 
iains,  and  thence  declining  towards  the  J^prth  Cape.  The  winters  are  long,  and 
intensely  cold ;  and  the  sun  does  not  appear  for  several  weeks.  The  climate  of 
the  seacoast  is  more  temperate.  The  summers  are  short,  but  the  perpetual  day 
.produces  intense  heat. 

Vegetation  is  scanty,  and  grain  is  cultivated  with  great  difficulty.  Herds  of 
reindeer  form  the  chi^  support  of  the  people,  supplying  them  with  food  and 
clothing,  and  serving  aUo  as  beasts  of  burden. 

The  Laplanders  are  a  dwarBsh  and  barbarous  people,  with  little  knowledge, 
and  few  arts.  They  profess  Christianitv ;  but  are  very  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  retain  many  Pagan  superstitions.  The  mountaineers  lead  a  wandering  life; 
fod  those  on  the  .^eacoast  change  their  habitations  twice  in  a  year. 
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Dorisf  tbe  winter,  the  Lnpbnderv  carry  on  aome  irt^ffie  with  the  Swedes,  at 
Tomen  and  other  towns  on  the  Golf  of  Bothnia,  and  exchange  the  produce  of  that 
hand*  and  fiaberiee  for  other  necessaries  of  life. 

DENMARK. 

22,000  so.  ms.        2,000,000  Inhab.        91  Inhah.  to  a  sq.  in. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  comprises  the  peninsula  of  Jtuland,  together  with 
Zealand,  Funen,  and  tlie  other  islands  lying  in  the  Categate  Sound,  and  tbe  Dticb- 
ies  of  llolstein,  and  I^uenburg,  extending  from  tlie  Eyder  to  die  Elbe.  Tbe  free 
cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubec,  lie  within  its  limits,  but  ai-e  not  subject  to  its  power. 

Continental  Denmark  forms  a  long,  continued  plain,  interrupted  by  few  hills  or 
rising  grounds.  The  small  River  Kyder  is  the  only  one  of  importance,  but  lakes, 
rivulets,  and  brooks  are  numerous.  *  The  toil  of  this  kingdom  is  generally  fertile, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  southern  parts  are  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing grain,  fruits,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  abundance.  The  atmoS' 
I^Aere  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year  is  thick  and  cloudy.  The  elf  mate  is  more 
temperate  than  la  usual  in  this  latitude;  and  although  moist,  is  generally  healthy. 

The  Danet  are  an  honesi,  industrious  people,  well  educated,  but  not  remarka- 
ble for  enterprise  or  improvement.  Manufactures  are  so  little  advaifced  arnon* 
them,  that  many  articles  are  im{)orted,  and  for  want  of  foretfts,  they  obtain  their 
timlier  from  other  countries.  Denmark  is  &\'orably  situated  for  commerce.  Its 
trade  extends  to  the  Mediterranean  and  tbe  East  and  West  Indies.  Some  ships 
are  sent  to  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  engage  in  the  whale  fishery,  and 
many  small  vessels  are  empluyeil  in  the  herring  fishery,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Europe.  The  principal  export*  are  the  produce  of  these  fisheries,  and  great 
numbers  of  horses  and  cattle, 

Denmark  is  a  feeble  state,  and  the  principal  source  of  its  power  Kes  in  the 
command  of  tbe,  entrance  into  the  Baltic.  It  levies  a  toll  npon  all  ships  that  pass 
the  Sound,  which  is  generally  paid  at  Elsinore. 

Copenhagen,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  king,  is  situated  on  a  fine  har- 
bor, on  the  eastern  coast  of  tbe  inland  of  Zealand.  Altona,  on  tlie  Elbe,  is  the 
next  city  in  population  and  commerce. 

EUinore  has  an  excellent  road,  generally  crowded  with  vessels  of  various  na- 
tions.  JTff/,  the  capital  of  Hoistein,  is  celebrated  fur  its  university.  It  is  situa- 
ted near  the  canal  whirb  unites  the  River  Eyder  with  the  Baltic. 

In  addition  to  the  territories  above  mentioned,  Denmark  possesses  Iceland,  the 
Faroe  Isles,  and  West  Greenland. 

ICELAND. 

The  aepeet  of  Iceland  is  extremely  rugged  and  dreary.  It  is  traversed  by  ran- 
ges of  mountains,  abounding  in  volcanoes;  its  surface  is  covered  witii  immense 
tracts  of  lava ;  and  torrents  of  mud  and  boiling  water  are  thrown  out  from  its 
spoutins  springs. 

Grain  is  not  cultivated;  trees  are  unknown;  and  vegetables  are  few.  The 
Mupport  of  the  people  is  derived  in  pait  from  tJie  cattle,  sheep,  and  reindeer,  fed 
on  the  scanty  herbsige  of  the  valleys,  but  chiefly  from  the  fisheries.  The  down  of 
the  eider-duck  is  an  important  article  of  export  from  this  island,  and  the  Faroe 
Isles.     Their yu«/  is  turf. 

Their  manufactures  are  few  and  coarse,  and  insufficient  for  domestic  consump* 
tion-  Tlieir  commerce  is  small,  confined  chiefly  to  the  importation  of  grain,  tim- 
ber, and  other  necessaries.  I^he  people  are  simple  and  hospitable  in  Uieir  man- 
ners; honest,  industrious,  and  temi^erale  in  their  habits;  and  better  educated  than 
die  common  people  in  almost  any  other  country  of  Europe. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


120,000  sq.  ms.  24,000,000  Inhab.  200  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  embraces  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  usually  termed  the  British  Isles.  The  British  Empire  includes 
numerous  foreign  possessions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia, 
containing  60  millions  of  inhabitants.  "In  commerce,  wealth,  and  power,  it  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  empire  in  the  world. 


Counties  of  England. 


i    QuesfioM. — What  are  the  si 

^Wdering  on  Wales  1      Three  . ^„. . 

IFour  soQthern    (intermediate)?      Eight  eastern four   larger,    beiog 

parilime;   and  four  smaller,  inland?     Twelve  midland  couoties— five 
Hthern,  three- central,    and   four  southern?      Six  counties  of  South 
Wales!    S;x  ofNorth  Wales? 
Kr  Hon'tlt  abbr.  for  Monmouth. — West'm/t/.  for  Westmoreland. 


MIDDLE  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE.  ^5 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

2^,OdO  sq  ms.  14,000,000  Inhab.  240  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
England  has  a  great  variety  of  surface.  Some  parts  preseDt  the  nined  features 
or  a  mountainous  tract,  and  others  the  gloom  of  barren  moors  or  heatb;  but  the 
^reneral  aspect  of  its  landscape  has  more  of  softness  and  beauty.  It  is  usually  letel 
or  gently  dndbiatin^,  watered  by  copious  atreamSy  which  produce  a  beautiful  ver- 
dure. The  number  and  neatness  of  the  farms,  and  the  country  seats  of  the  weal- 
thy, add  to  the' natural  ^auties  of  the  scenery. 

A  rang^e  of  jAe^niuinSf  not  exceeding '3,806  feet  in  the  highest  part,  traverses  the 
Western  side  of  England,  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  and  gives  a  mountainous 
oha.racter  to  Wa:les.  There  are  numerous  streams^  and  canals,  which  extend  the 
advantages  of  In/ancf  navtg'a/ton io  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  roads^ 
bridges,  and  trave1Iin|^  coute^ances  h4ve 'reached  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

The  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  harbors,  which  are  rarely  frozen 
in  \%'inter,  and  present  every  facility  for  foreign  commerce. 

The  peasantry  are  better  instructed  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  are 
^nora !ly  i ndustrious,  honest ,  and  frugal  in  their  habits.  The  sailors  and  soldiers 
of  England  are  distinguished  for  their 'bravery  and  discipline;  the  merchants  for 
their  integrity  and  wealtli';  arid  iUe  ihechikntcs  for  their  skill  and  industry.  In 
the  higher  classes^  there  is  an  unhappy  prevalence  of  luxury-apd  corruption,  as 
in  most  of  the  continental  nations;  and  foreigners  charge  them  wkh  a  haughty  re- 
serve of  mamiei's. 

7  The  agriculture  of  England  is  rabre  iniproved  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  Its  population  is  dense,  and  it  is  dependent  in  some  degree  on  importa* 
tioo  fur  a  supply  of  grain.  In  the  variety  and  amount  of  mant^actures,  England 
in  unrivalled.  Its  fisheries  are  of  great  value,  and  its  commerce  of  vast  extent.- 
From  these  sources,  wealth  is  continually  flowing  in,  with  a  rapidity  scarcely 
known  in  any  country,  except  those  which  furnish  the  precious  metals. 

London  is  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  admirably  situated  for 
trade';  and  in  population,  commerce  and  wealth,  in  scientific,  literary  and  benevo- 
lent institutious,  it  is  the  first  city  of  the  civilized  world.    ' ' 

Five  miles  below  London  is  Oreenwich,  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
fl-om  which  longitude  is  reckoned.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  the  Royal  Hospital 
ft>r  disabled  seamen.  York  is  the  metropolis' of  the  north  of  Eneland,  and  the 
second  city  in  dignity.  It  is  celebrated  for  it9  magnificent  Gothic  minster,  or 
cathedral.  Liverpool  is  next  to  Ijondon  in  commerce.  It  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  trade  with  America,  and  has  beeft  iiipicH)^-  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth.  Bristol  holds  the  next  rank  in  commerce,  »iid  carrira  on  extensive  trade 
with  oth<*r  parts  of  the  empire,  and  with  Europe  and  Ajsner^a..  Hull,  the  chief 
port  on  the  eastern  coast  north  of  London,  is  the  prinoipaj  channel  of  trade  to 
the  north-eastern  and  midland  districts  of  England.  It  is  also  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  Greenland  fisherj*.  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  is  paKicularly  celebra- 
ted for  its  coal  trade.  It  is  also  emploved  in  foreign  commerce,  and  in  the 
Greenland  fishery.  Exeter  is  a  commercial  town,  situated  on  the  southemi  coast. 
It  is  the  metropolis  and  chief  emporium  of  the  west  of  England.  =  Yarmo^lh^  at 
<he  mouth  of  the  Yare,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Norfolk,  is  important  as  a  seaport, 
and  has  the  largest  fishery  on  the  English  coast. 

Naval  Stations. — Portsmouth  is  tlie  chief  naval  station  of  Great  Britain; 
ilnd  has  a  fine  harbor,  capable  of  receivinj^' the  whole  navy  at  once.  The  road  of 
Spitbead,  between  the  harbor  and  the  fde  of  Wight,  is  the  chief  rendezvous  of 
the  navy.  Gosport,  on  the  entrance  to  th^  harbor,  contains  various  naval  estab- 
lishments, connected  with  Portsmouth.  Plymouth,  at  tlf6  mouth  of  the  Plyra,  is 
second  only  to  Portsmouth  as  a  naval  station.  Chatham  is  also  a  naval  port  o£ 
consequence.  '       '      .." 

Only  a  few  of  the  manufacturing  tinons  can  be  enumerated.  Manchester  in 
the  second  place  in  the  kingdom  for  population,  and  first  in  manufactures,  espe- 
cially those  of  cotton.  Birmingham  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  metallic 
i&anufacttires,  and  has  been  styled  "  the  toyshop  of  Europe."  Leeds  is  distin- 
guished for  its  cloths — Sheffield  for  its  cutlery — Norwich  for  its  worsted  stuffs—. 
leieester  and  Nottingham  for  stockings  and  hosiery —  Worcester  for  its  wool- 
ens, and  especially  for  its  porcelain — and  Kidderminster  for  its  carpets. 

29* 


tM  8TATIBTICAL  GBOOmAFHT. 

Of  the  ^lM«t  tffuMonmhit  r«toH;  BrighUnk  die  BMwtoriebnited  pbeefbr 
we  belhim ;  RmmagmU,  Mmr^uU,  wad  Semrbormigk  are  abo  much  fre^eralBi 
Aaoflf  tlw  mineral  ipringe  which  ooUect  Tkileni,  Batk  is  the  most  disdn^iabad, 
•■d  hae  fraduaUr  beoooM  one  of  the  meet  ekcaat  and  diasipated  cities  in  Eag- 
had.  CkelUmkmm^  Cl^fiam^  Tunbridge-  IVeUM,  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  Bm- 
rmfgt^tj  alio  have  inineral  sprinfi,  and  are  fieqnented  by  thonaanda  of  irintaBli 
aaniNklty. 

Oxford  and  Caai^rM^c  are  oeM>rated  for  their  aniversitiee,  and  owe  thar 
poBomCaon  and  importance  to  these.  Oxford  apjjiears  like  acity  of  palaces.  Cam* 
nridfe  is  inferior  ia  elegance.  FFtiuKsor  is  distiimiished  for  its  ma^ifieent  casde, 
whioi  has  long  been  a  fiiTCH'ite  residence  of  the  fliiglish  monarcbs.  CUMnterbmry 
was  the  first  seat  of  Christianity,  in  Eegland;  and  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  kingdom.  CoenMnroan  and  Ckierwutrthen  are  the  principsl 
towns  of  Wales. 

Of  the  islands  on  the  coast,  the  &U  of  JVigkt  is  remarkable  for  its  lertili^r  and 
the  beauty  of  its  soenerv.  AngleMta,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  is  distinguished  for  itt 
copper  mines.  The  Ale  of  Man  contains  a  singular  peoplei  tenacious  of  their  as- 
cient  customs,  and  still  governed  in  part  bytheir  own  laws.  The  SciUy  Jslandf  are 
a  maaerons  rocky  group,  off  the  Land's  £nd,  only  a  few  of  which  are  inhabited. 

SCOTLAND. 

80,000  sq.  ms.        2,400,000  Inhab.       .80  Inh.  to  a  sq.  n. 

Seotland  is  a  rongh  and  mountainous  country  in  the  north,  with  only  a  few  fer- 
tile talleys.  The  wnddlt  division  is  intersected  by  the  Grampian  Hills,  40  to  00 
miles  wide,  which  furnish  good  pasturage.  The  touthem  and  south-eastern  parts 
spread  into  fertile  plains,  resembling  tlxMe  of  Endaod.  The  river*  are  namerous, 
bat  short  and  rapid,  and  unfit  for  naw^^ation^  This  country  is  peculiarly  celebra- 
ted for  the  granaeur  and  wildness  of  Ms  MCtnery,  The  eUmate  is  severe,  and 
storms  are  often  dreadful.  Neither  climate  nor  soil  is  favorable  to  Hllagt,  and 
the  mreater  part  of  Scotland  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  grains  chiefly  cnltJ'> 
vated  are  oats,  rye,  and  barley. 

The  people  are  :d^  vided  into  two  great  classes.  The  tiighland  Scotch  appear, 
to  be  dei<^Kdied  from  the  old  Britons,  and  retain  some  traits  of  former  rudenea. 
They  dislike  tillage,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  keeping  of  flocks  and  cattle. 
iTb^  are  remarkable  for  a  bold,  and  even  lawless  spirit,  as  well  as  for  sinnplicity 
and  hospitality  of  manners. 

The  Lowland  Scotch  are  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  industrious,  probaUy 
superior  to  almost  any  nation  in  Europe  in  education,  and  integrity  of  character. 
They  hold  a  high  rank  in  literature.  Agriculture  has  been  much  improved  of 
la.te  years  jo  Scotland.  JIf  ani^acfurss  are  in  a  flourishing  state,  especially  those 
of  cotton.    The  comiifere«  Ai^JUheriee  are  important. 

Edihbdrgh  is  the  metropolis  of  Seotland,  and  hae  long  been  distinguished- as 
the  seat  of  science  and  literature.  It  has  few  manufactures ;  but  it  carries  on  an 
important  trade  through  Leith,  its  seaport,  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
..  Giq^o4b,  pq  the  C^de^  is  the  first  city  of  Scotland  >in  population  and  in  com- 
mercialimpolrlancei  It  is  r^ularly  built,  and  flourishing  in  manufectures  as  well 
as  in  trade.  It  has  much  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies  and  America.  Port 
Glasgow  is  20  miles  farther  down  the  river,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  Greenock 
is  the  chief  seaport  of  Scotland.  Its  commerce  is  ejLtensive,  and  its  populatioa 
has  increased  with  great  rapidity.  Paieley  is  noted  (or  its  cotton  and  muslin  man- 
ufectures,  which  give  employment  to  more  than  30,000  persons  in  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity. Dundee  is  a  commodious  port,  and  is  flour ishios  in  manufactures  and  trade. 

Aberdeen  is  the  chief  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  consists  of  two  parts 
—the  new  town,  a  larjje  and  populous  seaport — and  the  old  town,,  about  a  mih 
from  the  sea,  distinguished  for  the  university  of  King's  College.  jPerM  is  one 
of  the  best  built  towns  of  Scotland,  except  Edinburgh.  St,  Andrew  has  a  uol> 
▼ersity.  Berwick  is  a  border  town,  upon  the  Tw^.  Sterling  is  built  on  the 
sleep  acclivity  of  a  rock,  about  80  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  bees  dis- 
tinjraished  in  history. 

The  coast  of  Scotland  is  Hoed  with  numerous  ielande,  most  of  them  rocky  and 
rough. 


MIDDLE  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE.  ^ 

HebridtB,  &r  Wntem  !»/<«,  are  800  in  nanber,  extcndiog  180  miles  akMHf 

Hkm  mvaUiiu  ooait  of  Sootkuid.    They  are  eediBated  to  contaia  70,000  inhabitaats. 

The  Orkniw  on  the  north,  comprise  26  islands,  inhabited  by  an  industrioos 

peoirfe.     Kirkwali,  the  chief  town,  is  distinguished  for  an  ancient  stately  cathe* 

drml,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus. 

•  The  Shetiand  or  Zetland  Alee,  are  the  most  northern  Scottish  Isles,  86  io 
nmnber,  of  which  ^  are  inhabited  by  21,000  people.  70  or  80,000  sheep  are  fed 
liere,  and  wool  and  fish  are  exported.  The  aspect  of  these  islands  is  peculiarly 
nigged  and  bleak ;  and  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  coast  present  some  of  the 
moet  sublime  scenery. 

IRELAND. 

80,000  sq.  nis.         7,700,000  Inhab.         250  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Ireland  is  destitute  of  any  extensive  or  considerable  ranges  of  tnountairu,  but 
ilMiaT  are  distributed  in  small  groups.  Its  $urj^ace  is  uneven,  with  hills  of  some 
liei^ht,  bu^easy  of  ascent  and  cultivation.  It  is  generally  well  toatered  and  fer* 
tile.  Its  bogt  and  morasses,  which  cover  one-tenth  of  the  surfitce,  partake  of  the 
(reneral  irregularity,  but  are  udfit  fok*  cultivation^ 

Ireland  abounds  in  lakes;  and  the  loughs,  or  salt-water  lakes  are  so  numerons|- 
that  every  part  of  the  country  has  easy  access  to  the  Sea  Its  co<ut  has  many  fina 
harbors,  and  is  well  adapted  to  commerce.  The  climette  is  very  mild  and  moist, 
and  produces  a  beautiful  and  continued  verdure,  which  has  led  to  its  poetical  ap- 
pellation of  "  Green  Erin." 

The  Irish  peaeantry  are  in  the  most  wretched  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  one- 
seventh  of  the  houses  are  inhabited  by  paupera.  They  are  degraded  by  the  op- 
pression of  landlords,  and  their  stewards,  or  "  middle  men."  Their  cabins  and 
mode  of  living  are  scarcely  superior  to  those  of  the  American  Indians.  Two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics. 

Tillage  is  not  understood..^  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  very  rude  and 
tU  constructedv  •  Potatoifes  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops  raised- for  food  Iw  the 
poor.  The  edil  is  best  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  Irish  are  most  successful  in 
grazing  and  dairy  huabandry,  and  produce  the  finest  beef  and  butter  which  is 
found  in  commerce.  The  mant^faeture  of  linen  and  muslin  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  these  are  important  articles  of  export. 

Dublin  is  the  second  city  of  the  British  Iflles  in  extent  and  population:  and  is 
generally  reckoned  the  seventh  in  Europe.  It  is  the  emporium  of  Irish  commerce, 
and  the  seat  of  government.     Its  universiiy  is  celebrated. 

Cork  is  the  second  city  in  Ireland,  and  possesses  a  more  extensive  foreign  trade 
than  any  other  port.  Its  harbor  is  safe  and  spacious.  Limerickt  on  the  Shan- 
non, is  next  in  rank;  and  is  one  of^tlie  most  fiourishing  towns  in  the  island. 
Its  manufactures  are  prosperous,  and  irhas  a  large  share  of  the  internal  and  for- 
eign trade  of  the  country.  Waterford  is  a  populous  and  commercial  city.  Bel" 
Jaet  is  also  -important  iorhs  comn^erce,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  trade. 

Kilkeniiy  is  a  neat  town,  remFfrkalile  for  its  quarries  of  white  and  black  mar-'i 
ble,  of  great  beauty.  Galway,  Londonderry,  and  Drogheda,  are  flourishing 
places  of  trade. 

FOREIGN    BRITISH   POSSESSIONS. 

In  addition  to  her  Indian,  American,  and  Continental  territories.  Great  Britpiil 
has  a  number  of  insulated /or etgrn  possessions,  whidi  may  most  properly  be  de- 
leribed  in  this  place. 

Ouemeey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  are  small  islands  lying  on  the  coast 
of  France.  The  inhabitants  generally  speak  the  old  Norman  French;  and  have 
QKMPe  resemblance  to  the  Franch  than  to  the  English.  Their  internal  government 
is  riN^lated  by  their  own  laws.  <     .  ; 

Heligoland  is  a  barren  rock,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  inhabited  by  2001 
Danish  fishermen,  and  occupied  by  a  British  garrison,  as  a  place  of  trade  in  war. 

Malta  is  a  celebrated  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  formerly  possessed  by  the- 
Knights  of  Malta.  It  is  a  mass  of  rocks^  covered  with  a  light  soil;  but  it  con^ 
tains  a  population  of  6,000  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  a  very  important  place  of 
rftndesvous  aad  deposit,  for  the  commerce  and  navy  of  Great  Britain.  • 

Ci^»6ra/ir«ir»l||belebrated  fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is' 


ffyi  dTATtSTtCAL  GfiOGRAPHT: 


•Im>  putmmtd  by  the  Britiah.    It  is  a  Were'roek,  but  finom  iti  peculiar  ■cruelMra 
it  bet  beee  nmdfb  an  ainoat  iapregaable  fortreM.    Its  sitnatioo  raaden  it  the  key 
0f  the  Medtleiiaacaa,  and  a  moet  vakiable  poMewion  to  the  British  Eospire. 

The  rock  is  somMinded  b^^  fortifieaiunu  at  every  accessible  spot,  aad  is  erea 
peaetrated  by  galleries,  fbraished  with  caanoQ,  which  form  a  battery  of  etich  eie- 
vation  aad  streagth,  that  it  caaoot  be  iojured  by  assailants  from  below.  Hie 
toieii  is  situated  oo  the  declivity,  near  the  foot  of  the  rock.  *It  is  governed  en- 
tirely as  a  inilitarv  post ;  but  it  «s  a  free  port,  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  is 
the  resort  of  merchants  frmu  almost  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe, 
and  ten  langoa^  are  spoken  in  its  streets. 

8L  Mtltna  is  an  elevated  rock  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  Britisli  into  an  impregnable  fortress.  It  ia  import- 
ant as  a  place  of  refreshment  and  rendexvons  for  the  East  India  ships;  and  faaa 
become  celebrated  as  the  prison  and  grave  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

HOLLAND. 

134100  sq.  ms.  2,700,000  Inhab.  Si04  Inhab.  to  a  aq.  m. 

Holiand  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  countries  in  the  world.  Much  of  ita  surface 
has  been  covered  with  water,  and  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  By  the  extraordinary 
industry  of  the  Dutch,  it  has  been  drained  by  canals,  aad  protected  by  dykes  or  Inaks 
which  still  require  incessant  labor  to  maintain  them. 

This  coaatry  is  entirely  destitute  of  momnttuns  and. hills,  and  .presents  the  <qipearascs 
off  larfs  marshy  plain,  traversed  by  numerous  canals,  on  which  boats  and  ships  are 
sailing  through  beautiful  fields.   ' 

The  90U  is  rich  in  pasturage ;  and  the  Dutch  cattle,  butter  and  cheese,  are  uncommonly 
fine.    The  diwMte  is  cold  and  damp,  and  very  little  xrtrtn  or  fruit  can  be  raised. 

The  DuUk  are  patient,  industrious,  and  a^t,  beyond  any  nation  in  the  world.  Their 
soNMisree  extends  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  their  manvfacturM  are  considerable. 
They  are  not  sprightly,  ana  are  unusually  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain. 

AMtTsaoAM  is  tite  largest  and  most  commercial  city  of  Holland,  and  one  of  the  nnosC 
commercial  in  Europe.  The  houses  ere  built  on  poles  or  timlwrs  driven  deep  into  the 
earth,  on  account  or  the  marshiness  of  the  soil.  Rotterdam  is  next  to  Amsterdam  in 
commerce,  and  is  traversed  by  canals  which  admit  large  ships  into  the  centre  of  the 
eity.  TAs  HagMe,  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  the  seat  of  government.  Ln/dem  and  Utrecht 
are  celebrated  for  their  universities. 

BELGIUM. 

11,500  sq.  ms.  3,500,000  Inhab.  304  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  in. 

The  soutfiern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  declarad  tbepiselves  independent  in  1631, 
under  the  name  of  Belgium. 

BdgiuiuXe  a  beautiful  country,  generally  levAl,  but  fliverBlfied  with  gentle  swells,  and 
In  some  parts  hilly.  It  fai  traversed  by  canals,  but  they  are  less  numerous  than  titose  of 
Holland. 

-  Its  aoU  is  fertile  and  so  highlv  cultivated,  that  this  country  has  been  called  the  garden 
of  Europe.    The  eHmate  is  mild,  and  favorable  lo  jcrain  and  fruits. 

The  Belgians  have  industry  and  neatness  like  those  of  the  Dutch,  with  something  of 
the  sprightlintfss  of  the  French.  They  are  very  lond  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  in« 
clined  to  superstition. 

The  manvfaetures  of  Belgium  are  nnmerous  and  important.  Those  of  linen  and  wool- 
len are  celebrated.  Its  ci»:tmerce  wds  foruierly  important,  but  is  now  much  diminished.' 
;  Brussels,  the  capital,  is  (me  nf  the  most  l^eautiful  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  distinguished 
for  its  manufactures,  and  especially  for  iace  and  car^tets.  Aixtwerp  is  the  most  commer- 
cial place  in  Belgium.  Gkeat  has  important  mauufactures  of  cotton.  The  treaty  of: 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  great  Britain,  wa«t  signed  ht^re  in  1814.  OsUnd  is 
the  principal  port  on  the  sea  coast.    Louvain  has  the  principal  university  of  Belgium. 

GERMANY. 

Germany  is  divided  into  two  great  portions,  northern  and  southern.  The  line 
6f  separation  is  the  Sudetic  Chain,  extending  from  Westphalia  to  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Almost  all  parts  of  Northern  Germany  are  flat,  and  the  rivers  nia 
towards  the  north.  Southern  Qermany  is  much  more  diversified,  conaistine  in 
part  of  extensive  plains — traversed  by  vast  ranges  of  mountains — and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Rhine  and  tlie  Alps. 

The  climate  is  generally  tcmperare,  and  the  air  is  almost  every  where  salubriy 
ous,  except  in  marshy  districts.  The  toil  is  various.  Sandy  plains  and  barren 
lieaths  abound  on  the  nortli-west,  and  swamps  and  marshes  on  the  north-east.,. 
Grain  is  raised  in  the  north.  Agricuiture  is  imperfect.  Good  wine  is  made  ia 
particular  districts,  and  the  Rhenish  is  celebrated.  Mant^aetuKet  liave  made 
iKreat  progress  in  Germany,  particularly  liaen^  of  which  much  ||  exported. 
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1*116  OermoHB  are,  generally  speaking,  ainoere  and  faithful,  remarkable  for  in* 
dastry  and  perseverance,  but  not  so  much  for  enterprise  and  activity.  They  have 
dietinguished  themselves  by  their  extensive  researches  in  iUenUure,  BCienee,  and 
<A«  artMS  and  no  part  of  Europe  probably  can  boast  so  many  learned  men  and 
celebrated  authors. 

Germany  eomprUet  39  small  states  and  iiree  cities,  and  has  been  long  styled 
the  labyrinth  of  Greography.  Austria  and  Prussia  are  the  principal  powers  of  the 
<»onlederation.  Of  the  remaining  states,  the  portion  south  of  the  River  Mayne  is 
occupied  bv  the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  df 
Baden.  The  northern  part  contains  tlie  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  Duchies  of 
Mecklenburg,  Hoistem,  Brunswick,  and  Olden^irg.  The  middle  portion  includes 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  most  of  the  small  states,  with  the  dominions  of 
Prussia. 

AUSTRIA. 

260,000  sq.  ms.  32,000,000  Inliab.  123  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
The  Austrian  Empire  comprtses  a  number  of  distinct  kingdoms  and  states,  sub- 
ject to  a  single  monarch,  whose  power  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
IB  intermediate  in  its  character  between  a  confederation  and  a  single  state.  A  part 
of  its  territories  belongs  to  the  German  confederation,  Rnd  it  takes  the  firnt  rank 
in  the  diet  of  Germany.  It  is  one-third  larger  tlian  France,  and  twice  as  large 
as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

This  empire  contains  several  ranges  of  mourUaina,  enclosing  the  basins  of  sev- 
-  eral  rivers,  and  the  steppes  and  plains  of  Hungary.  No  general  account  can 
tberelbre  be  given  of  its  surfece.  Its  toil  has  every  variety,  from  the  most  fertile 
to  the  most  Kirren.  About  one-third  is  wtute  land;  and  less  than  half  of  the 
rest  is  cultivated.  Most  of  the  empire  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  navigable  atreamB, 

The  climate  is  like  that  of  France,  but  subject  to  greater  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  varies  from  that  of  tlie  warm  regions  on  the  south  to  that  of  the  cold  re- 
gions, connected  with  the  mountains,  on  the  north.  Its  productions  are  e(|ually 
varied. 

There  is  no  less  diversity  in  the  language,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  inhab- 
itant»t  than  in  the  surface  of  tb«  ompire*  The  ardent  and  refined  Italians  of 
Lombardy — the  cold  and  industrious  Germans  of  other  districts — ^the  simple  Bo- 
hemians— and  the  half  savage  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces,  are  all  sub- 
jects of  this  empire,  united  by  few  common  ties,  and  having  little  intercourse. 
We  must  therefore  expect  a  great  variety  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
nature  and  products  of  their  employments.  They  generally  resemble  the  Germans 
in  industry  and  ftilthfiilness,  but  are  in  a  low  state  as  to  education. 

The  country  is  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  mines.  It  is  richer  in  min* 
traU  than  any  other  state  in  Europe.  Tillage  is  not  well  conducted.  Jlfanii- 
facturea  are  imperfect,  and  insunicient  for  home  consumption.  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  are  the  principal  manufacturing  districts.  Austria  has  but  a  small  ex- 
tent of  aaaeoiut,  and  a  limited  commerce.  The  army  is  large,  the  territory 
extensive  and  populous,  and  tliis  empire  is  one  of  the  most  powei'ful  states  of 
Europe.  It  has  no  foreign  coloniea;  but  the  Duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Mo- 
ctena,  and  Massa  are  dependent  states. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  cities 
of  Europe  for  science,  arts,  commerce,  and  refinement. 

Prague  is  the  capital  of  Bohemia  and  the  second  city  of  Austria.  It  has  beeii 
the  scene  of  numerous  battles  and  sieges,  and  has  only  the  remnants  of  its  former 
magnificence  and  prosperity.  Buda  is  the  metropolis  of  Hungary.  Lemburg  is 
the  capital  of  Galicia,  in  Austrian  Poland.  It  has  much  commercial  importance, 
especially  as  the  ^reat  thoroughfare  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Vienna.  Brunn  is  the 
capital  of  Moravia  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce.  Its  manu&ctures  are  exten- 
sive and  flourishing.  Peat  nnd  Buda  are  merely  separated  by  the  Danube,  and 
in  &ct  form  one  city.     Pest  has  a  university  and  several  literary  institutions. 

Debretzin  is  the  principal  commercial  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hungary, and 
the  seat  of  extensive  commercial  transactions.  Kremnitz  and  Schemniix  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  principal  towns  in  the  mining  districts  of  Austria.  Taplitx  w 
celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  and  has  become  a  fiuhionable  resort.    Trieate  wtfi 
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for  a  long  pei^od  the  only  port  hekHigi»g  to  the  Austrian  Empire     Its  barixtf  u 
■pncioos,  and  its  trade  extensive.  ^ 

Vemee,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  republic,  was  long  the  chief  maritinie  poircr 
in  the  south  of  Europe;  but  its  commercial  greatness  ban  declined ;  its  maDufac* 
tnres  have  been  rivalled  by  those  of  otlier  states;  and  its  population  is  greatly  re* 
duced.  Milan  is  an  extensive  and  magnificent  city,  with  numerous  manufactures, 
and  considerable  trade.  Mantua  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  remadi* 
able  as  tlie  birth-place  of  Virgil.  Verona  is  a  large  city,  celebrated  for  a  inag> 
nifioent  amphitheatre,  built  by  tiie  Romans.  Padua  and  Pavia  are  ancient citiest 
and  noted  tor  their  univprsities.  TYent  is  celebrated  for  the  ecclesiastical  coon* 
eil  convened  in  it,  one  of  the  most  important  ever  held. 

PRUSSIA. 

106,000  sq.  ms.         13,000,000  Inhab..        123  lohab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Prussia  has  generally  a  level  surface  and  barren  sotV.  Some  ))artsareJpr(Mfi(^ 
Ites,  abounding  in  pasturage  and  furnishing  grain  for  exportation.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  number  of  navigable  eireamt,  connected  by  canals,  which  give  it  greater 
advantages  fur  inland  navigation  than  are  enjoyed  by  inost  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  western  parts  have  a  mild  climate;  the  eastern  are  cold,  from  tJie 
influence  of  tiie  winds  blowing  from  Russia. 

The  people  of  Prussia  Proper  are  brave  and  industrious,  and  particularly  food 
of  militarv  life.  Every  child  is  now  well  instructed.  The  kingdom  enibracei 
Poles  and  Germans  of  several  classed,  who  possess  a  great  variety  of  charactw 
tfnd  customs.  The  peoMonta  of  the  eastern  provinces  are  In  a  degraded  state— 
many  in  slavery,  and  most  of  them  extremely  ignorant  and  miserably  poor.        ^ 

From  the  alluvial  character  of  Prussia  Projier,  ii  has  no  mineral  treasure*  (fi 
value  except  amber.  Its  manufaetttt'ee  are  respectable.  Silesia-  is  celebrated 
for  its  linens,  and  furnishes  some  important  minerals.  Its  exports,  (chiefly  « 
grain  and  other  raw  productions,)  are  about  one-peventh  <^  those  of  England. 

Tlie  importance  of  this  kingdom  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  number  and 
discipline  of  its  armies,  and  the  energy  of  its  government.  It  was  formerly  as 
electorate  of  Germany;  but  has  gained  a  large  accession  of  territory,  and  now 
ranks  amon^  the  first  powers  of  Europe. 

Berlin  is  tlie  capital  of  Pnmia,  dtMingnishcd  for  its  splendor  and  (or  the  ex- 
tent of  its  manufactures.  A  few  miles  from  Berlin  is  Potsdam,  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  king,  noted  for  the  royal  palace  it  contains. 

Dantzie  is  a  city  of  extensive  commerce,  situated  on  the  Vistula,  only  nve 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Konigshurg  is  a  place  of  considerable  inland  and  foreign 
trade,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Breslaw  is  the  capital  and  centre  of 
trade  for  Silesia.    It  has  considerable  manufactures,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  uDiversUy* 

Posen  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the  seat  of  a  university.  Magdt' 
bttrg  is  one  of  tlie  strongest  fortresses  in  Germany.  Halle  is  celebrated  for  its 
university.     Fraftl^ort  on  the  0<ier  has  valuable  manufactures  and  commerce* 

In  the  western  portion  nf  the  Prussian  dominions,  Cologne  is  the  principal  seal 
of  commerce  on  the  Rhine,  and  manufactures  the  famous  Colonge  water.  -  -^*^  '^ 
Chapelle,  30  miles  west  of  Cologne,  is  celebrated  for  two  treaties  of  peace  coij;' 
eluded  here,  and  for  its  warm  baths.  Coblentz  is  situated- M  tlie  confluence  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  trade  with  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

Anhalt  Dessau,  Anhalt  Bernburo,  and  Anhai.t  Cotuen  are«o»" 
Duchies  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  dominions.  They  are  not  distinguished  from 
that  country,  except  in  their  political  character. 

GERMAN  STATES. 

The  remainder  of  Germany  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  small  states.  Luxenif 
burg  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Holstem  and  Lauenburg,  to  Denmark.  '^^ 
remainder  are  independent  states,  whose  situation  may  be  learned  from  the  follow^ 
ing  map.  The  greater  number  are  small  and  unimportant,  resembling  a  eoW^ 
of  the  United  States  in  extent  and  resources.  Bavaria  and  Baden  and  the  little 
state  of  Sigmaringen  are  Catliplic  states.  Nassau  is  equally  divided  betwe^il' 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  remainder  have  a  majority  of  Protestautsi  aad 
most  of  them  very  few  Catholics. 
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S.W.Sajtc  Weimar 

An.     DmhinoTAnhBlt. 

Ln.       LichleMlein 

G.       S.  Goiha 
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Lp.     Princip'BofLippe 

— Sigraarlngeii 
H.  H.  H.  Hecliingen 

C.       S.  Cuburj 

L.      I.a«,nh.r? 

D.         H«ue  Dxruuuiilt 

6        Hamburg 

C,         H.  Ca«el 

11      Ltibeck 

H.         H.  Homhurg 

R.  G.  Reno  Greiu 

SewM.Sth-erii. 

9        Fnakbn 

Sir.  M.  Slrelili. 
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SOUTHERN  GERMAN  STATES. 

The  mirfaet  and  unl  of  thoe  states  are  yarious.  The  principal  natural  /m- 
tar«f  are  two  masses  of  moDBtains,  called  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  Alp  (or  Alb,) 
both  of  tbem  cold  and  bleak  r^ions,  with  little  wood  or  verdare.  Othor  parts  an 
ODverad  with  hills,  intersected  oy  fruitfql  valleys. 

BAVARIA. 
27,000  sq.  ms.        4,000,000  Inhab.         148  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Bararia  is  naturally  among  the  oioat  fertile  regions  in  Germany, — and  eojoyp 
a  mild  and  healthful  ciimate.  Some  portions  produce  grain  for  exportation,  9nd 
Tines  and  fmit  in  abundance.  In  other  portions  agriculture  is  very  backward, 
and  the  products  are  iosufl^ient  for  the  inhabitants.  No  extensive  manufaeturet 
exist:  but  many  articles  ane  made  for  exportation.  Tlie  eommerce  of  Bavarb 
in  these,  and  in  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  in  cattle  is  considerable. 

The  people  were  formerly  very  ignorant,  and  learning  was  in  a  low  condition; 
bat  of  late  years,  by  the  care  of  the  government,  education  has  been  generally 
diffused,  and  the  literary  institutions  have  been  raised  to  a  very  floarUhing  state. 
Bavaria  (Possesses  a  small  territory  west  of  the  Rhine. 

Munich,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  cities  of  Germany^  and  rap^ 
idly  increasing  in  population.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  moat  valuable  manafactmeB 
in  the  kingdom,  and  a  place  of  much  literary  distinction. 

Augghurg  holds  the  second  rank  in  population.  It  has  extensive  commercial 
traaaaetions,  and  is  ceJebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  important  events  of  the  ra- 
formation.  Ratiebon  is  an  ancient  and  weahhy  city,  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade. 

WURTEMBERG. 

7,700  sq.  ms.     1,600,000  Inhab.     200  Inh.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Wurtemberg  resembles  the  rest  of  Germany  in  the  variety  of  its  surface.  It  v 
watered  by  the  River  Neckar  and  its  numerous  brunches.  The  soil  is  generally 
good  and  the  climate  mild.  Its  vegetable  productions  are  abundant,  and  its 
mountains  are  rich  in  minerals. 

Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  so  far  advanced,  as  not  only  to  supply  Uie 
demand  for  home  consumption,  but  to  furnish  articles  of  export,  iiducation  and 
improvements  have  been  generally  diffused  by  the  late  sovereigns. 

Stutgabd,  the  capital,  is  a  well  built  city  with  a  number  of  important  and 
benevolent  and  useful  establishmeBtf.  Ulm,  on  the  Danube,  is  the  second  city 
.of  the  kingdom,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the.  imperial  cities  of  Germany.  Us 
manu&ctures  and  trade  are  of  some  importance.  TSibingen,  south  of  Stutgard, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  long  noted  for  its  university. 

The  Principalities  of  Hohenxolleren  Hechingen  and  Hohenzolleren  Sig' 
maringen  lie  within  the  limits  of  Wurtemberg.  lAchtenstein  is  on  its  borders,  on 
the  southeastern  sliore  of  Lake  Constance.  Tliey  are  small  and  unimportant  states. 

BADEN. 
6,000  sq.  ms.     1,300,000  luhab.     188  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  Baden  is  divei-sifie<l.  Much  of  it  is  fertile.  The  climate  i» 
agreeable  and  salubrious.^  Its  vegetable  productions  are  abundant,  and  it  yields 
many  valuable  minerals.  Agriculture  has  lately  been  improved.  Ita  mawufaC' 
iures  are  neither  numerous  nor  extensive;  but  are  still  of  some  importance.  It 
exports  wine,  grain,  timber,  and  iron  to  some  extent. 

The  pegple  are  generally  Lutheran.  Educatif>n  has  been  well  attended  to  of 
late ;  and  Knowledge  is  more  general  than  in  many  of  the  other  German  states. 

Carlsrche  (or  Charles's  rest)  is  the  capital,  and  a  part  of  which  is  finely 
Built,  with  its  streets  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  Freyburg  contains  a  university. 
Jdanheim  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Germany,  and  a  flourishing  place. 

Heidelberg  is  an  ancient  city,  celebrated  for  a  university,  receutly  revived  by 
the  grand  duke.  This  place  h^is  also  been  noted  for  its  large  tuu,  which  hold* 
600  hogsheads. 

MIDDLE  GERMAN  STATES. 
SAXONY. 
6,800  sq.  ms.     1,500,000  Inhab.     269  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
JSaxony  is  separated  from  Bohemia  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains.  The  eiimah 
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IS  mild.  The  raotintaios  on  the  sooth  are  rich  in  mine:  The  forests  are  preser- 
ved with  care,  to  furnish  fuel  for  them,  and  the  valleys  only  are  cultivated.  The 
level  districts  of  the  north  are  fertile  in  grain,  and  agriculture  is  well  conducted. 

Saxony  has  made  greater  progress  in  manufacturea  than  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many. It  also  carries  on  extensive  commerce  with  the  neighboring  states.  The 
German  character  is  most  stronglj  marked  among  the  Saxons.  They  have  done 
much  in  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts.  The  common  8eho0b 
are  numerous  and  well  conducted,  and  the  lower  classes  well  educated. 

Dresden  is  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  arts  in  the  north  of  Germany.  It 
has  extensive  and  elegant  manufactures,  especially  of  porcelain. 

Leipsic  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities,  for  its  university  and  for  its  great 
&ir8,  held  twice  a  year,  in  which  books  are  a  special  object  of  attention.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  French  and  allied  armies  in  1813. 
Freyburgi  near  the  mountains,  is  celebrated  for  its  school  of  mineralogy,  lately 
conducted  by  the  distinguished  Werner. 

SAXON   STATES. 

SAXE    WEIMAR— COBURG MEININ6EN HILDBUR6HAUSEN. 

These  states  are  crossed  by  a  branch  of  the  Erzgeberg  Mountains,  which  cover 
a  part  of  their  turf  ace  ^  and  render  the  rest  uneven  and  hilly;  but  they  are  diver- 
sified with  valleys  and  plains. 

The  mountains  are  rich  in  mineral  treasures.  The  soil  varies  with  the  situ- 
ation, from  entire  barrenness  to  great  fertility. 

The  government  of  these  states  is  more  free  than  that  of  the  Hessian  States, 
and  education  is  more  attended  to.  Agriculture  and  mining,  which  form  the 
chief  employments  of  the  people,  are  conducted  with  much  skul,  and  manufac- 
tures are  somewhat  advanced.  The  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar  is  distinguished  as 
a  patron  of  learning;  and  that  state  is  superior  to  almost  every  other  in  Ger- 
ipany,  in  arts,  sciences  and  literature. 

Each  state  has  a  capital  of  the  same  name.  The  late  Duchy  of  Gotha  is  now 
divided  amon^  the  three  remaining  Saxon  States. 

Weimar  is  a  large  town  containing  one  of  the  most  valuable  libraries  in  Ger- 
many.    It  is  much  resorted  to  by  strangers. 

Jena  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in  1806 ;  but  is  most  distinguished  for  its 
university,  which  is  possessed  in  common  by  the  four  principal  Saxon  States,  and 
holds  a  high  rank  among  the  literary  institutions  of  Germany. 

Gotha  IS  a  beautiful  town  situated  on  a  hill.  Coburg  is  a  large  town,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade.  Mei?  in  gen  and  Hildbijrghausen  are  small  towns 
of  little  consequence. 

REUSS     GREITZ,     REVS'i     LOBENSTEIN,     SCHWARTZBURG    RUDOL- 
STADT,    SCHWARTZBURG    SONDERHAUSEN. 

The  three  first  of  these  f  tales  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Saxon  States* 
and  resemble  them  in  all  important  particulars.  These  are  among  the  smallest 
states  of  Germany.     Suoierhausen  lies  in  the  Prussian  territories  on  the  north. 

NASSAU. 

1,774  sq   ms.        340,000  luhab.  192  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Nassau  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayne.  The  twrfaee  is 
almost  a  continued  series  of  hills  and  valleys,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  fine 
scenery. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  elevation.  Grazing  and  vineyards  are  the  chief 
branches  of  agriculture.  Grain  is  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home 
consumption;  but  fine  wines  are  made  for  exportation.  The  mountains  aboand 
in  minerals f  and  this  duchy  is  particularly  noted  for  mineral  springs.  The  chief 
of  these  are  at  Sellers,  or  Seltzer,  Ems,  and  Wisbaden. 

Nassau,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town. 

30 
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HESSIAN  STATES. 

HK8SE  DARMSTADT HESSE  CASSEL HESSE  HOMBUR6. 

4,483  eq.  ms.        788,000  Inbab.        168  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
The  Hewian  Slatea  Iw  on  both  sides  of  t|ie  River  M ayne,  is  severa]  separate 

K»rtion0,  Biirrouruied  by  Baden  and  Bavaria,  the  Saxon  Slates,  and  Hanover  aad 
aiisau.     Hesse  C^assel  lies  chiefly  on  the  River  FuMh. 

Most  parts  of  these  states  are  fmcmntmnmu  or  hilly.  The  mountainous  ref  kw 
abound  in  timber  and  minerals ;  but  are  ill  adapted  to  cultwatian.  The  eHmaU 
also  is  cold,  and  unfavorable  to  vegetation.  'Many  of  the  valleys  are  very  fertile, 
and  have  a  milder  clinaie. 

These  states  have  nominally  a  limited  govfrnmeni^  but  in  iact  arbitrary;  aad 
the  peopU  are  mnch  less  improved  Uian  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany.  Is 
Hesse  Carsei,  only  the  oldest  sons  of  clergymen  and  the  sons  of  nobles,  comt- 
seliors,  and  public  oAicers  are  allowed  to  receive  a  liberal  education.  More  at- 
tention has  \ieen  paid  to  the  intttruction  of  the  people  of  late;  and  seminaries 
have  been  etitablislied  in  these,  as  in  most  of  the  German  States,  for  the  education 
of  teaciiers.  Agriculture  and  mafntfaeturee  are  in  a  low  state.  Hesse  Cas- 
•el  exporta  linen. 

Cass  EL,  on  the  River  Fulda,  is  thacapital  of  that  duchy.  Its  public  buildings 
are  numerous ;  its  trade  aud  manulactures  are  small.  Hamtu  is  one  of  the  most 
commercial  towns  of  Hesse  Cassel.  It  is  connected  with  the  River  Mayne  by  a 
canal. 

Marburg  is  a  considerable  town,  with  a  well  endowed  university,  in  which 
the  celebrated  Leander  Van  Ess,  the  friend  of  Bible  Societies,  is  a  Professor. 
Fkilda  is  ihe  capital  of  one  division  of  Hesse  Cassel. 

Darmstadt  is  a  neat,  well  buih  town,  increasing  in  size.  3ferUz  or  Jkfof- 
etics,  is  an  ancient  fortified  city,  the  laraest  and  finest  in  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

fVorme  is  renowned  for  tlie  JDiet,  before  which  Luther  was  summoned  to  an- 
swer for  hei'esy,  in  1621. 

HoMBURG  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  country,  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains;  and 
is  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Homburg. 

Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  is  a  freecity  lying  within  the  Hessian  States. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Gernu&ny  for  the  extent  and  aniuunt  of  com- 
merce, and  is  the  (>ermunent  seat  of  the  Diet.  It  is  sitoated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river;  and  its  territory  extends  for  some  distance  on  the  right  bank.  It  has  two 
annual  fairs,  frequented  by  merchants  from  all  ytanXa  of  Europe. 

COUNTY   OF   WALDECK. 
The  County  of  WaVleck  is  boiraded  by  the  Hessian  3tates  on  tlie  south  and  east, 
and  resembles  them  in  character.     It  is  among  ilie  smallest  states  in  Germany. 

NORTHERN  STATES  OF  GERMANY. 

The  northern  states  of  Germany  are  tlie  kingdom  of  Hanover,  tlie  states  of 
.  Brunswick,  Lippe,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  and  the 
free  cities  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck,  all  of  which  border  upon  Hanover, 
or  are  included  in  it. 

HANOVER. 

15,000  sq.  ms.  1,500,000  Inhab.  100  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  an  inheritance  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
is  governed  by  him  through  a  viceroy. 

It  constats  of  an  extensive  plain,  with  gentle  rising  grounds,  but  generally  des- 
titute of  mountains.  In  the  south  the  valleys  are  fertile.  In  the  n9rih  there  are 
Ijarren  heaths,  which  extend  into  Luneburg,  and  have  been  styled  the  Arabia  of 
Germany ;  but  many  of  these  tracts  are  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  eU- 
mate  is  not  good,  and  die  temperature  is  very  variable.  The  Harti  Mouniaios 
are  rich  in  mines,  which  are  extensively  wrought. 

The  people  have  preserved  much  of  tJie  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  the  ae- 
Germans.     Instruction  lias  been  much  neglected;  but  it  is  now  exlendiog 
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tiy  the  mfhience  of  the  king,  and  schpols  are  estaMished  in  every  village.  Agrv- 
^u.tture  is  in  a  low  state,  and  tbe  grain  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption.  The 
^^^an^faeturea  are  neithe;r  numerous  nor  important,  but  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
ia  improving  in  all  respects,  by  the  aid  of  Great  Britain.  Cattle  and  horses  are 
exported. 

Haroter  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
t-liis  circumstance.  Gottingen  is  the  second  town  in  ispnsequenoe,  principally 
vselebrated  for  its  university,  which  holds  a  high  rank,  linden,  at  the  mouth  of 
t:tie  Ems,  is  the.  chief  seaport  of  Hanover.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  considerable 
trade.    iMneburg  and  Osnaburgy  are  capitals  of  the  provinces  of  the  same  name. 

BRUNSWICK. 

24,000  sq.  ras.         230,000  Inhab.         153  Inbab.  to  a  sq.  ni,  . 

Brunswick  lies  chiefly  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Weser,  and  is  divided  into 
tvco  parts,  separated  by  the  territory  of  Hanover.  TUei^orihem'pari  is  flat  and 
fertile.  The  southern  is  mountainous,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  Harts  Moun- 
tains, which  are  covered  whh  foreate. 

One-third  of  the  surface  of  this  duchy  is  under  cultivation,  and  one-third  is 
occupied  for  grazing.   The  remainder  is  covered  by  mountains,  forests  and  water. 

Brunswick,  the  capital,  has  several  institutions  for  education,  and  is  noted 
for  its  annual  fairs,  whidi  are  next  to  diose  of  Leipeic  and  Frankfort  in  impor- 
tance. fVoifenbuttel  is  a  large  and  fortified  town.  Tbe  castle  was  formerly 
tiie  residence  of  the  dukes,  and  contains  a  noble  library. 

LIPPE- DETMOLD LIPPE    SCHAUENBURO. 

These  principalities  lie  on  the  southern  border  of  Hanover,  on  the  River  Weear* 
They  resemble  the  surrounding  region  in  all  important  respects. 
Detmold  is  a  well  built  town. 

DUCHY  OF  OLDENBURG. 

2,500  sq.  ms.         240,000  Inhab.        96  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

This  duchy  is  surrounded  by  Hanover.  It  is  entirely  a  flat  country,  greatly  r«- 
tembiing  Holland,  and  some  districts  require  dikes  to  protect  them  from  inunda- 
tion. In  some  parts  the  soil  is  rich;  in  others  it  is  either  marslw  or  sandy,  and 
produces  little.  The  grain  is  insufficient  for  the  inliabitants.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  in  attend  iiig  to  cattle,  anii  in  ihe  fisheries. 

Olden BCRG,  the  capital,  is  a  fortified  town.  The  Ducal  house  of  Oldenburs 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Europe.  The  royal  faaiilies  of  Denmark  and 
Russia  are  descended  from  it. 

Bremen  is  a  free  city,  on  the  borders  of  Oldenburg,  and  included  abo  in 
Hanover.     It  is  generally  well  built  and  has  an  extensive  commerce. 

HoLSTEiN  and  Lauenburg,  belonging  to  Denmark,  lie  north  of  Hanover  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  include  the  firee  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck. 

Hamburg  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  coroi|ierc4aI  cities  of  Europe.  It 
covers  a  large  space  of  ground,  but  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  important.  By  means  of  the  Elbe,  it  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
interior  of  Germany;  and  is  the  great  emporium  of  its  commerce  wi4l  foreign 
countries. 

Lubeck,  nortb-east  of  Hamburg,  is  situated  on  a  stream,  between  Holstein 
and  Mecklenburg,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Baltic.  Its  trade  is  checked  by  its 
vicinity  to  Hamburg,  but  yet  is  considerable. 

DUCHIES  OF  MECKLENBURG. 

48,000  sq.  ms.        75,000  Inhab.         83  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
MECKLENBURG    SCHWERIN    AND    STRELITZ. 

Schwerin  lies  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  Strelitz  to  the  south-easl  of  Schwerin. 
Both  duchies  are  generally  level,  or  moderately  uneven  in  their  eurface,  and  con- 
tain numerous  lakes,  marshes,  and  barren  tracts  of  sand.  A  considerable  part  of 
them  M  also  covered  with  foresU.  The  climate  is  cold  and  damp,  but  is  improvmg 
by  cultivation  and  draining.    The  people  are  principally  employed  in  agrtcuUures 
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aad  prmin,  eattle,  awl  iheap  are  their  chief  twporU.    Mam^aeturet  are  not 
ifMrubiof . 

ScHWBKiM,  the  capital  «f  the  duchy,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  lake.  This 
towa  aad  Strklitz^  are  of  little  comequence,  except  as  the  capitals  €»£  the 

***'  SWITZERLANn. 

16,000  sq.  ma.        2,000,000  Inhab.        133  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Switaerland  is  a  land  of  uMMintains,  valleys,  and  streams.  It  is  bordered  and 
travened  by  the  Alps,  the  loftiest  mountairu  in  Europe,  abounding  with  rugged  and 
Hblime  »c§nery,  and  watered  by  numberless  torrents  descending  frooa  their  sides. 

The  gummUt  o(  the  Alps  are  composed  o(  inaccessible,  craggy  rocks,  destitute 
of  vefetatioB,  and  capped  with  ice  and  snow.  The  glaciers  are  estimated  to 
eover  1000  square  miles,  and  much  of  this  country  is  uninhabitable.  The  decUv- 
UUt  are  rough  and  cold,  and  admit  only  of  pasturage.  The  valleys  are  otlen 
ftrtile.    The  northern  part  is  somewhat  level. 

The  heat  is  <^teo  excessive  in  the  vallevs,  while  the  sides  and  tope  of  the  moan* 
taiM  ivesent  the  ctimatf  and  plants  of  all  countries  of  Europe,  from  Italy  ko 
l«pland.  On  one  side  of  tlie  hills,  summer  is  frequently  iar  advanced,  while 
■priag  has  scarcely  begun  on  the  other.  Storms  are  often  violent;  and  where 
Oifierent  climates  are  so  near,  tliere  are,  of  course,  frequent  and  sudden  changes. 

The  S%ou9  are  simple  and  hospitable  in  their  manners,  brave,  independent,  and 
fttUhful  in  tlieir  disposition,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  native  soil.  JSduea' 
Hon  is  general ;  good  order  prevails  among  ihem ;  and  crimes  are  rare.  They 
are  fkiiled  in  agrieuUurej  but  their  crops  are  uncertain.  They  are  obliged  to 
import  some  of  their  grain,  and  depend  chiefly  on  the  breeding  of  cattle  for  sub- 
afateoce.     In  some  districts,  tliey  are  almost  strangers  to  bread. 

Their  wuin^faetures  are  various  and  of  considerable  amount,  and  are  exported 
to  Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  means  of  iheir  rivers. 

The  loiont  are  neitlier  numerous  nor  large.  The  people  live  chiefly  in  villages 
and  hamleti  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Berne  is  usually  considered  as  the 
capital  of  Switzerland.  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich,  are  alternately  the 
■eats  of  the  diet. 

Batle,  (or  Bale,)  and  Zurich  are  two  of  the  most  comnu^rcial  towns.  Zurich 
m  celebrated  for  its  university,  and  Basle  for  its  college.  Geneva  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  literary  institutions. 

XrOiMannc,  the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  Is  an  interesting  town  on  the  side 
of  the  Alps,  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se^.  Scaffhausen  is  near  the 
oelebrated  &11  of  the  Rhtoe,  and  the  trade  on  this  river  passes  tlirough  it. 

FRANCE. 

216,000  sq.  ms.        33,000,000  Inhab.         150  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

France  is  surpassed  by  no  country  in  Europe  for  climate  and  sot/.  Its  mirfdee 
if  generally  level  or  gently  undulating.  Its  climate  is  temperate,  dry,  and  sahi' 
brioufl.  It  yields  in  difierent  parts  the  fruits  of  the  warm  and  temperate  regions, 
and  is  especially,  productive  in  grain. 

The  Frefich  are  a  brave,  ingenious,  active  people,  polished  and  gay  in  their 
manners,  hut  generally  charged  with  looseness  of  morals.  A  large  part  oi  the 
community  are  uninetructed;  but  there  are  many  distinguished  men  of  science, 
and  much  is  now  done  to  promote  universal  education.   . 

Agriculture  is  more  improved  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  but  much  in<« 
ferior  to  that  of  England.  The  vineyards  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex-* 
ports.  Manufactures  are  numerous  and  excellent,  but  not  so  extensive  as  those 
of  Great  Britain.  The  commerce  of  France  is  considerable,  and  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  globe.  The  resources  of  this  nation  are  great.  Its  army  is 
powerful  and  its  navy  respectable. 

Paris,  tiie  capital,  is  the  second  ciw  in  Europe  in  size,  and  probably  the  first 
in  splendor.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  France  for  literature,  science^  and  taste,  as 
well  as  the  seat  of  government.  Versailles,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  is  « 
considerable  city,  containing  a  splendid  palace,  which  was  once  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  icings-,  ^of^e  de  Grace,  or  Havre,  is  tlie  seaport  of  Paris,  at  the 
niouth  of  the  Seine,'  and  is  the  channel  of  its  foreign  commerce.' 
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Idarteilles  is  the  richest  and  most  iloan[^in|  city  in  the  south  of  Ffanoe* 
ftod  the  best  and  most  frequented  port  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  the  only 
isliannel  of  communication  between  France  and  the  Levant,  as  well  as  the  north- 
ern  coasts  of  Africa;  and  is  the  great  outlet  for  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
ihe  southern  provinces.  Bordeaux  is  another  of  the  principal  seaports,  and  the 
%liief  place  for  the  export  of  wines.  It  has  manufactures  of  importance.  Its 
•ommerce  with  the  interior  is  very  considerable,  and  its  maritime  trade  extends 
.0  roost  parts  of  the  globe.  Rocketle  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  with  the 
Prench  colonies.  Nantes  is  a  large  city,  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures, 
and  also  in  trade  with  the  interior  and  with  foreign  countries.  Brest  is  the 
chief  naval  station  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  principal  resort  of  the  channel  fleet. 
I  ts  harbor  is  almost  impregnable,  and  its  naval  arsenals  are  extensive.  Cherburg 
lias  been  fortified,  and  furnished  with  an  artificial  harbor,  at  an  expense  of  26 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  same  purpose.  JL^Oriewt  and  Rochefort  are  also  na- 
val stations.  Toulo^^  is  the  naval  station  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  second 
port,  in  this  respect,  in  the  kingdom. 

JLyons  was  formerly  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  long  been  celebra- 
ted for  its  silk  manufactures,  and  stiU  furnishes  more  articles  of  silk,  than  all  the 
rest  of  France.  Rouen^  on  the  Seine^  is  an  important  city,  with  numerous  manu- 
lactures  and  extensive  commerce.  The  tide  brings  up  vessels  of  200  tons  to  this 
|)lace.  lAsle  (or  /'/«/«,  so  called  fbom  its  being  surrounded  formerly  with  marsh* 
^s)  was  the  capital  of  Flanders.  It  is  celebrated  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  is  a 
place  of  extensive  commerce.  Stratburg,  near  the  Rhine,  is  an  important  seat 
of  inland  trade.  Rkeims  is  a  large  city,  celebrated  as  the  place  of  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  France.  Amiens  was  remarkable  for  an  important  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  France,  in  1802. 

Orleans  is  an  ancient  and  celebrated  place,  and  an  important  deposit  of  arti- 
cles from  the  interior,  designed  for  foreign  trade.  Toulouse  Is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  on  account  of  its  situation  at  the  entrance  of  the  Canal  Royal  into 
the  Garonne.  Montpelier  is  n^nch  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  and  has  an  excellent  school  of  medicine.  • 

The  Island  of  Corsica  is  a  possession  of  France.  It  is  covered  with 
lofty  mountains,  and  its  soil  is  stony  and  ill  cultivated.  The  principal  source  of 
wealth  is  in  the  timber  of  its  forests.  It  has  valuable  mines,  and  there  are  im- 
portant fisheries  on  tlie  coast;  but  tlie  people  have  too  little  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry to  improve  their  natural  advantages. 

Bastia  is  the  principal  town.  Ajaccio  is  distinguished  as  the  native  place  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
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SPAIN.  J-  .. 

180,000  sq.  ms.  14,000,000  Inhab.  78  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m.  ^  -  .^ 
Spain  has  some  resemblance  to  Switzerland  in  the  mountainous  character  of  its 
surface.  It  is  traversed  by  several  rugged  chains  firom  east  to  west,  separated 
by  fertile  valleys  watered  witli  numerous  streams.  The  two  Castiles  form  a  table- 
land in  tlie  centre  of  the  kingdom,  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  of  course  greatly  diversified,  and  adorned  with  fine  scenery. 

Tlie  soil  is  generally  fertile,  andricli  in  the  most  valuable  productions;  but  the 
State  of  cultivation  is  poor«.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  hottest  in  Europe;  but  tlie 
air  is  dry,  serene,  and  healthy.  The  interior  is  very  cool  on  account  of  its 
height.  The  coasts  are  refreshed  during  a  part  of  the  day  by  the  sea  breeze,  and 
sometimes  scorched  by  the  hot  winds  from  Africa. 

.  The  higher  classes  are  indolent  and  haughty,  but  are  praised  for  thfeir  noble  and 
generous  spirit,  and  high  sense  of  honor.  The  peasants  are  ignorant  and  the 
nation  superstitious.  Bull-fights  are  a  favorite  amusement.  Agriculture  is  muck 
neglected.  The  raising  of  sheep  is  the  most  considerable  branch.  Atani^factures 
are  in  a  low  state.  Silk  is  the  most  important.  The  commerce  of  Spain  is 
cfaiel^y  carried  on  by  other  nations.    Her  wealth  has  been  principally  denved 
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frMi  At  aUvw  u4f0ld  alMiof  W  eoloaiv  u  Aacrin,  OMR  of  wImcIi  have  be* 
«o«e  indepeiideQi ;  and  ihie  kingdoai  ie  sow  gnm\j  redooed  in  reeoarQesand  power. 

Ma  DEI  O  hw  neither  coiaaierce  nor  laaoii&oturee.  It  derivei  its  importance 
oaly  from  htiag  the  capital  of  the  Spaniah  monaraby.  It  ic  aitoaled  in  a  aierile  re- 
f  ioo,  and  proviaioot  are  oblaioad  from  remote  provinces,  or  from  foreign  oomtries. 

SevilU  «mi  tonnerly  the  capital  of  Spain^  and  the  eeat  of  American  oommeree; 
aad  it  u  stiU  a  kuve  bandeome  city,  reepectabie  for  it^  maqufactures.  Cadiz  !« 
ooaeidered  one  of  toe  moet  ancient  lowne  in  Eunnia.  It  is  the  f  reat  emporinm  of 
coomerce  (eipeciaUy  with  America,)  in  tbeioutnoffilpainyand  tbe  chief  etatioa 
of  tbe  8panieo  navy. 

Bmrctlona  m  the  secood  city  of  Spain  in  population,  and  one  of  the  first  in  nnn- 
ofrctnree,  ooauneroe,  and  wealth.  Valtncta  ie  celebrated  for  its  manufiMtures; 
^tui  it*  trade,  although  coneiderable,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Barcelona.  It  has  no  harbor, 
aad  the  veseels  unload  at  a  distance  from  the  town.  Its  university  is  the  first  in 
celebrity  in  Spain.  Carthagena  is  another  flourishing  port,  |aid  to  have  been  built 
bv  Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  General.  Malaga  is  a  large  city,  at  tbe  bottom 
4M  a  capacious  harbor,  on  the  soutliem  coast.    Its  commerce  is  considerable. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  Cofwma  is  noted  for  its  safe  and  spacious  harbor^ 
aad  is  the  principal  channel  of  communication  bv  packets,  from  Spain  to  the 
AaMricao  coloaies  and  Engbnd.  The  harbor  of  Terrol  is  unrivalled  in  Europe 
for  extent,  depth,  and  n&ty ;  aad  is  an  important  naval  station.  St  Stbaatiam 
in  a  port  of  some  importance  on  the  northern  coast*  Saragotsa  is  an  ancioit 
city,  chiefly  distinffuisbed  for  the  destructive  sie^  it  has  sustained.  Oranada 
v^'as  the  capita)  of  the  ancjeat  Moorish  empire  m  Spain.  Murcia,  Cordotta, 
Badc^ott  and  'toUdOt  are  among  the  most  distinguished  ancient  cities.  SaJa- 
awnca  has  long  been  a  dbiiiiguished  seat  of  learning. 

Mqjorea,  Minorea  and  /vtca,  are  firuitful  islands,  inhabited  by  a  peaceful  and 
simple  people.  In  Minorca  is  the  fine  harbor  of  Port  Mahon,  now  the  chief 
rasort  or  the  American  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean. 

PORTUGAL. 

84,000  sq.  ms.        8,600,000  Inbab.        103  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  narfaee  of  Portugal  is  varied,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  traversed  by  the; 
mountain  chains  which  cross  the  whole  poainsula.  Many  portions  Ktt  rugged  and 
stony.  The  galleys  are  vory  fertile;  The.cold  is  often  severe  upon  im  moon- 
tains  ;  and  the  heat  excessive  in  the  narrow  valleys.  Its  cUmati  is  generally  ra*. 
markable  for  a  miM  $nd  ap^eable  femperatort,  produced  by  itssidiajtion  betweeii 
the  mountains  and  the  ocean ;  and  it  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  from  England 
for  the  recovery  of  health. 

The  PortugU€»t  are  friendly  and  hospitable,  but  generally  superstitious,  liaughty, 
and  indolent.  Tbe  ptatantt  are  in  a  state  of  vassalage — ^temperate  and  lively,  but 
generally  icnorant  and  very  backward  in  all  improvements.  Their  agricuiture 
IS  wretchea.  MaH^f^^eture$  are  generally  neglected.  Tiie  commerce  of  Portu- 
gal is  considerable,  especially  in  the  productions  of  her  colonies.  The  princijxal 
productions  of  the  country /or  exporto<um,are  wines,  salt,  and  wool.  The  wedltk 
and  pomer  of  Portugal  are  small.    There  are  few  towns  of  importance. 

Lisbon  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  beautifuUv  situated,  at  the  month  of  the 
Tagus.  Oporto  is  tbe  second  commercial  town ,  and  exports  great  qiiantities  of  the 
Port  (or  Ofwrlo)  wine,  Setuval,  or  St,  Ube»,  has  a  considerable  i^rad^  in  salt. 
BragU  is  the  principal  town  of  the  interior.  Coiwibra  is  celebrated  for  its  university. 

ITALY. 

120,000  sq.  ms.  22,000,000  Inhab.  188  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Italy  has  been  long  and  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  itsfoi/,  the  ae-. 
renity  of  its  atr,  and  the  beauties  of  its  landscape.  It  is  a  narrow  peninsula,-  lying 
between  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  It  is  6ounded  by  water  on. 
all  sides  except  the  north,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  the  Alpe. 
It  is  divided  through  its  whole  length  by  the  Appenines,  into  tbe  eastern  and 
western  declivities.  They  render  the  aurface  irregular  and  waving,  and  p*Y»- 
duce  a  great  variety  of  picturesque  scenery.     Between  tlie  Appenines  and  die 
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Alp*  i'  ^  basin  of  the  Po,  which  is  net  exoetded  fa  fertility  by  aii^  pait  of 
Carope.  It  partakes  somewhat  of  the  cold  of  Swiuerlaad,  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  elevation  of  the  ground. 

Most  parts  of  Italy  are  remarkable  for  their  salubrity.  The  Maremma  is  a 
tract  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  from  the  borders  of  Naples  to 
Leghorn,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  .to  pasturage.  Part  of.  it  is  occupied  oy  the 
Pontine  Marshes ;  the  whole  has  so  pestilential  an  air,  that  it  is  scarcely  inhabit- 
ed; and  even  those  who  go  to  gather  the  harvests  often  perish  with  disease.  Th^ 
influence  of  thispesiil^ice  is  said  to  be  extending;  and  the  lower  parts  of  tiie  city 
of  Rome  partake  of  it  at  certain  seasons.  .. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula^ 
and  includes-.the  island  of  Sicily.  The  Roman  States  occupy  the  middle  reffious. 
The  basin  of  tlie  Po,  or  Lombardy,  forms  Austrian  Italy,  or  the  Lombardo-Vene- 
tian  kingdom.  The  north-western  portion,  formerly  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  is  in-, 
duded  in  the  kingdom  pf  Sardinia,  which  embraces  the  island  of  the  same  name. 
Thci.  Duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Lucca,  and  Modena,  lie  near  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
between  Sardinia  and  the  Roman  States* 

NAPLES, 

OR   THE    EINODOM   OF   THE    TWO   SICILIES. 

42,000  sq.ms.     7,700,000  I nhab.     183  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

the  continental  portion  of  this  kingdom,  which  comprises  the  southern  half 
of  the  peninsula,  has  an  irregular  and  mountainous  surface^  but  a  fertile  soil  and 
warm  cUmatSt  capable  of  producing  the  most  luxuriant  f>€get<Uion. 
.  The  conimon  people  are  ignorant  and  indolent.  The  festivals  of  the  church 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  ilie  year.  Licentiousness  and  vice  are  dreadfully  prev- 
alent. These  circumstances,  and  the  oppressive  character  of  the  government, 
kstd  to  a  gross  neglect  of  agriculture.  There  is  little  manufacturing  industry^ 
and  little,  if  any,  activity  in  commerce.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
the  island  of  Sicily.  Hence  this  fair  portion  of  Europe  does  hot  supply  its  owil 
inhabitants  v/'uhfoodj  and  poverty  and  beggary  are  no  where  more  extensive  or 
distressing. 

.  Napi.ks,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  surpasses  every  city  of  Europe  in  She 
beituty  of  its  situation  and  appearance.  It  is  populous  and  flourishing,  but  not 
remarkable  for  extensive  manufactures  or  commerce. 

Bart  is  a  large  commercial  town  on  the.  Adriatic,  where  the  kings  of  Naples- 
were  anciently  crowned.  Reggio,  the  ancient  Rhegiuni,  is  a  place  of  some  size 
On  the  Gulf  of  Messina.  Capua  is  a  small  city,  but  ancient  and  celebrated. 
Lecce  is  a  trading  city,  near  the  soutli««astern  extreiiiiiy  of  Italy. 
.  SiciLT  is  the  largest  islan<l  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  long  been  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  must  tremendous  volcanic  eruptions.  The  volcanic  character 
of  the  whole  kingdom  subjects  it  to  frequent  earth(|uakes. 

Palermo  is  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  was  fornierly  the  residence  of  the  royal 
fiimily.  It  is  not  flourishing,  either  in  commerce  or  nranufactures.  Mestxna  is 
a  large  city,  with  a  fine  harbor,  and  extensive  trade.  Catania  is  sitoated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Etna,  and  has  lieen  destroyed  several  times  by  its  eruption^  and 
earthquakes;  but  it  is  now  handflonicly  rebuilt.  Marsala,  on  the  western  coast, 
exports  most  of  llie  wine  called  Sicily-Madeira,    i 

.    The  Lipari  Islea,  which  belong  to  this  kingdom,  are  twelve  in  number;  but 
four  only  are  inhabited.     On  one  of  these  is  the  great  tight-house  of  the  Mediter 
ranean — the  Volcano  of  Stromljoli. 

ROMAN  STATES. 
17,500  sq.  ms.        2,500,000  Inhab.         143  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  Roman  States  have  the  sanis  variety  in  their  soil  which  has  been  describe 
ed  in  Naples,  and  the  peoplt,  agriculture^  and  manufactures  are  in  the  same 
wretched  state.  The  moiiern  Romans  are  spiritlei^s  and  ignrirant,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  is  occupied  by  the  pestilential  Maremm'a,  and  Pontine  Marsh- 
es, or  by  desolate,  uncultivated  lands.  Pictures,  statuary,  mosaic-work,  and; 
jewelry,  are  almost  the  only  articles  sought  by  other  nations  from  these  states.  In 
^ese,  their  artists  are  still  unrivalled. 
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The  powtr  and  revenue  of  the  Pope  were  formeriy  immeofle,  because  he 
acknowledged  aa  the  rCrter  of  kinn.     But  his  influence  is  now  very  small,  and 
this  couatry  is  almost  without  weight  in  the  political  scale. 

Rome  is  the  capital  of  these  states,  and  was  for  a  long  period  the  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  Its  ancient  magnificence  appears  only  ia 
its  ruins.  Irs  wealth  is  wasted,  its  population  reduced,  and  its  power  and  influ- 
ence are  annihilated.  Its  commerce  is  triflin?,  and  its  manufactures  arejdmost 
confinetl  to  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  resr>rt 
of  foreign  travellers  and  artists. 

Bologna  is  tlie  second  city  of  these  states,  the  seat  of  a  renowned  univereityt 
and  a  celebrated  academy  of  science.  Ferrara  is  also  the  seat  of  a  uoirersity. 
Aneona  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Ravenna  was 
anciently  a  seaport,  but  is  now  removed  three  miles  from  the  aea,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  land. 

The  little  REPtJBLic  or  St.  Mariko  occupies  a  moaatain  and  a  aurroondinc 
district  of  40  square  miles,  in  the  Uoman  territory.  There  are  seven  thousaad 
inhabitants,  of  a  simple,  industrious  character,  who  have  maintained  an  indepea- 
dent  government  for  1000  years. 

SARDINIA. 

29,000  sq.  ms.         4,000,000  Inhab.         188  Inliab.  to  a  sq.  on. 

Tlie  continental  portion  of  this  kingdom  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  Alps 
and  the  Appenines,  which  give  it  an  irregular  sur/ac«,  and  render  the  seenerf 
■Hire  sublime,  and  the  climate  colder,  than  in  Soutlterti  Italy.  On  the  east  it  de- 
scends gradually  into  tlie  beautiful  plains  which  form  the  basin  of  the  Po.  In  Pied- 
mont, the  soil  IS  very  fertile,  and  well  cultivate<l.  Tlie  plains  produce  rice,  maize, 
and  other  grains,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-yards.  The 
pastures  are  very  rich,  and  grazing  is  an  important  branch  of  their  husbandry. 

Savoy  is  a  rugged  province,  resembling  Switzerland  in  its  character,  and  lyia^ 
among  the  loftiest  ofHhe  Alps,  near  Mount  Blanc  and  Mount  Cenis.  The  irreg- 
ularity of  the  surface  renders  eultwation  very  dilficult,  anil  it  is  naturally  tlie 
poorest  country  in  Europe.  The  Savoyards  are  poorly  instructed;  but  their  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  sobriety,  enable  them  to  gain  a  comfortable  sulisiateoce. , 

Tlie  mountains  of  Sardinia  are  very  rich  in  minerals.  Agriculture^  as 
already  nieniioned,  is  well  couductcd.  There  are  suaie  mamifacturea  of  value, 
and  the  commerce  of  Genoa  is  important.  Industry  it(  a  more  coinuion  quality 
than  in  the  south  uf  Italy ;  and  efibrts  are  now  uiade  to  promote  instruction  among 
Uie  people.  With  these  advantages,  this  kingdom  holdd  a  higher  ranA, than  tlie 
states  in  die  south  of  Italy;  and  unlike  them,  is  improving  in  its  condition. 
-  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Surdiniau  monarchy,  is  a  liand^me  city,  in  a  fine 
situation.     It  is  distinguished  fur  its  manufactiires  of  ^ilk. 

Genoa  Ivis  long  beeu  a  flourishing  maritime  city,  and  probably  surpasses  any 
other  port  of  Italy  in  the  nntount  of  its  cumuierce.  Nice  is  on  tlie  shore 
of  the  Me<iiterruneHn,  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  kingdom  It  is  so  shel- 
tered by  the.Alps  tliat  it«  climate  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  it  is  often  resorti 
ed  to  by  invalids.     Alexandria  is  a  large  and  weli-fortified  town  of  the  interior. 

The  Island  of  Sardinia  is  generally  fertile,  and  capable  uf  producing  in 
abundance  all  the  vegetables  of  the  VVariu  Regioiii».  Even  cotton,  sugar,  and 
cofi'ee  might  be  cultivated  in  the  valleys.  But  agriculture  is  in  a  wretch^  state, 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  oppress?oi»  of  the  wealthy.  Extensive^ 
tracts  in  the  interior  are  entirely  waste;  and  others  more  extensive  are  covered 
with  forests,  and  abound  in  wild  animals. 

The  inhabitants  uf  the  towns  and  sea-coast  resemble  other  Italians.  Those  of 
tlie  interior  are  shepherds,  in  a  half-barbarous  state,  clothed  in  leatiier  and  goat 
skins,  'i'hey  acknowledge  no  law,  and  are  accustomed  to  go  armed,  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  banditti  of  the  mountains. 

.    CAGLiARiand  Sassari  are  the  principal  towns.     The  former  is  the  residence 
of  the  viceroy,  and  a  place  of  considerable  commerce. 

LOMBARDY. 

.  This  portion  of  Italy,  now  belonging  to  Austria,  and  styled  Jthe. Lombardo-Vs* 
netian  kiogdoia*  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  rich,  well  watered,  and  highly 
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MtltiTated  plaihs,  Und  isdeservedly  called  the  garden  of  Europe.     Its  cKmaU  is 
■ei^ei'e  io  winter,  but  so  hot  in  summer  ai>  to  produce  rice. 

The  people  are  among  the  most  industrious  in  Italy.  AgHcuUiire  is  conduct- 
ed in  the  most  skilful  manner.  Manufacturei  are  in  a  thriving  state,  and  the 
commerce  with  the  surrounding  countries  is  extensive  and  profitable.  This  codd>> 
try  is  also  distinguiahed  for  the  state  of  literature  and  arts,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fkNirisbiDg  portions  of  Italy.    Its  towns  have  been  described  under  the  head 

DUCHIES  OF  TUSCANY,  MODENA,  PARMA,  AND  LUCCA. 

All  these  duchies,  except  Lucca,  are  dependent  on  Austria. 

Tuscany  isprobelbly  the  most  prosperous  among  the  states  of  Italy.  Its  gov- 
ernment is  absolute,  but  mildly  administered;  and  free  from  much  of  the  gross 
oorruptiott  pFeValent  in  the  other  states.  Its  territory  is  small,  but  fertile,  well 
<Miltivated,.and  tliickly  inhabited.     Olive-yards  and  vineyards  are  numerous. 

The  people  are  generally  industrious  and  enterprising,  and  commerce  and  man- 
ti^faetures  are  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  celebrated  Leghorn  hats  are  made  in 
this  duchy,  and  employ  large  numbers  of  women  and  children.  There  is  an  air  of 
comfort  and  neatness  among  the  peasantry  y  which  is  not  seen  in  the  south  of  Italy ; 
and  the  same  wretched  poverty  is  not  visible  here,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  Naples. 

Florence,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  one  of  tb« 
handsomest  in  Europe.  It  is  distinguished  ^s  a  seat  of  science  and  arts.  Its 
manufactures  and  trade  are  considerable. 

L,eghorn  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seaports  of  Italy,  and  has  an  extensive 
commerce,  especially  y^ith  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  of  Africa.  Pita  is  an  ai^- 
cient  and  decayed  city,  thinly  peopled.  SienliM  is  also  a6  ancient  city^  and  lbs 
wkax  of  a  university. 

The  little  island  of  Etba^  which  belongs  to  this  duchy,  is  fertile  and  salubrious. 
It  is  best  known  as  the  temporary  residence  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon. 

MoDENA,  Parma,  and  Lucca,  are  very  small  states,  resembling  Tuscany  in 
tfaeir  general  aspect,  character,  and  state  of  improvement. 

MoDENA  is  governed  by  tlie  Archduke  Francis,  an  Austrian  Prince,  whaas 
also  heir  to  the  duchy  of  Massa  Carara,  aHler  the  death  of  the  present  Duchess. 
Jtfodenay  the  capital,  has  a  university  with  a  fine  library. 

Parma  is  possessed  by  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  the  widow  of  Napoleon. 
Ilie  duchy  gives  name  to  the  celebrated  Parmesan  cheese.  Parma^  its  capital^ 
has  a  university,  but  not  of  much  celebrity.  / 

.  JLuccA  belongs  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  her  heirs.  The  capital  city,  Lue" 
dhy  has  a  university,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  baths. 

IONIAN  ISLES.         ' 

'  The  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece  form  a  republic  under  the  protection 
onf  Great  Britain,  styled  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Isles. 

'  X^ephalonia  is  the  largest  of  these  islands.  Corfu  is  the  seat  of  government. 
Xante  is  remarkable  fur  its  fertility  and  its  beautiful  scenery.  The  'srkiall,rocky, 
but  celebrated  island  o{  Ithaca  is  among  these. 

The  inhabitanti  are  a  mixture  of  Greeks  and  Italians,  ingenious  and  active  in 
their  character.  They  export  considerable  quantities  of  wine»  oil,  oranges,  lemr 
ons,  and  dried  fruits.  The  government  resembles  that  of  England,  with  a  com- 
missioner deputed  by  the  king  at  its  head. 

GREECE. 

16,000  sq.  ms.        636,000  Inhab.        40  Inhab.  to  a  sqi  m.   , 
.  A  portiou  of  the  Ancient  Greece  has  now  become  independent  of  Turkey,  and 
compriaee  the  peninsula  of  the  Morea,  and, the  province  of  Livadia,  together  with 
^egropont,-and  several  sSialler  islands.    It  contains  many  remaine  of  splendid 
ancient  buildings. 

The  surface  of  the  main  land  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hills  and  mountains 
and  valleys )  and  sometimes  spreads  into  extensive  plains.  The  cl^ate  is  gen- 
erally mild  and  delightful,  and  the  soil  rich  in>grain,  cotton,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
Warm  Regions — but  both  vary  with  the  elevation  and  face  of  the  country. 

Tlic  Greek*  are  liyely,  intelligent,  and  eager. for  knowledge  and  improvements. 
They  have  founded  schools  and  colleges^  aud  are  rapidly  rising  from  the  igno- 
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ruMB  and  degradation  prodoeed  bjr  their  subjectioo  to  the  Tarks.  Thej  ut 
WDODg  the  most  eommereial  people  of  the  Medicerraoean.  Tlie  coontry  was  laid 
watte  by  the  late  war ;  and  agrieulturt  aod  fnanufaeture*  are  in  a  low  state. 

Atbkhs,  onoe  to  celebrated,  but  now  reduced  to  a  Tillage,  is  selected  as  the 
capital  of  Greece. 

NaMpHon,  or  NapoU  d*  Romania,  the  late  capital,  is  a  foitilied  and  impor- 
tant place  with  a  small  population.  THpolitza  was  raaed  to  the  '^rtnscA  by  the 
Turkii.  Fatrat  is  a  small  pbce  of  great  commercial  activity.  The  modera 
Atken»  is  a  poor  village,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  magniGoent  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  stand. 

Ntgropont'w  a  large  island,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel,  in  soaw 
parts  only  600  feet  wide.  The  central  regions  are  mountainous,  but  tlie  rept  \«  fertile. 

The  islands  on  tlie  European  side  uf  the  iEgean  Sea,  are  called  the  Cyciade§ 
and  Sporadic,  roost  of  which  belong  to  Greece.  Among  these  are  Andros^  one 
of  the  largest ;  Paro9,  celebrated  for  tlie  beautiful  Parian  marble.  Antiparot, 
remarkable  for  its  grotto ;  and  Santorifd^  which  bears  the  mark  of  volcanic  origin. 

liydrn  is  a  small,  rocky  island,  whow  inhabitants  have  become  wealthy  by  com- 
merce. Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Greece. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

The  Turkish  Empire  comprises  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  divided 
from  each  otlier  by  the  Grecian  Archipelago  or  iEgean  Sea,  and  ibe  Sea  of  Mar- 
iw>ra,  but  very  similar  in  climate,  productions,  and  the  character  of  the  people. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 
180,000  sq.  ms.         9,600,000  Inhab.         53  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Turkey  in  Europe  was  the  Ancient  Greece,  and  still  abounds  in  the  ruins  of 
temples  and  other  remain*  of  classical  antiquity,  lu  surface  is  monntainous, 
interspersed  with  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  The  sot/  yields  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  v^'nes,  &c.  in  profusion,  and  almost  without  cultivation.  The  cHmaie  js 
various  in  diffierent  parts,  according  to  tlieir  elevation,  but  it  is  generally  delight- 
ful, as  described  under  the  head  of  the  Warm  Regions. 

The  7\cr^s  are  grave,  honest, and  hospitable  in  tlieir  intercourse  with  strangers; 
yet  haughty,  su|  erstitious,  revengeful,  and  vicious  in  their  habits.  Indolence  is 
their  most  strik  ng  trait.  They  despise  and  neglect  agriculture;  and  some  c^ 
tiie  must  fertile  egions  of  tlie  globe  are  hence  left  comparatively  desert.  Mana- 
facturea  also  a  e  generally  at  a  low  ebb.  The  commerce  of  Turkey  is  consider- 
able, and  is  chi  fly  carried  on  by  the  ships  of  other  nations. 

CoNSTAMTI^  )PLS  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  now 
the  capital  of  th  whole  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  third  city  in  Europe  in  popula- 
tion.    It  has  a  une  harbor,  and  is  fre(|uented  by  the  ships  of  many  nations. 

Adrianaple  is  the  second  city  in  importance,  and  was  formerly  the  metropolis 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Etiro|->e.  Sophia  holds  the  next  rank.  Belgrade  is 
noted  for  its  fortifications,  and  forms  the  frontier  post,  and  military  deposite  for 
the  northern  portion  of  the  empire.  Bucharest  is  a  flourishing  town.  Jasey  it 
the  capital  of  Moldavia  and  the  residence  of  its  prince,  or  bospodar.  Safonica 
is  the  next  town  to  Constantinople  in  commercial  importance. 

The  iEgean  Sea  is  studded  with  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  still  belong 
to  Turkey, 

The  largest  is  CandiOy  tne  ancient  Crete,  which  lies  across  the  opening  of  this 
sea.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains,  but  it  has  a  large  portion  of 
fertile  soil  and  a  fine  salubrious  climate.  Candia,  the  capital,  is  a  commercial 
place.     Tlie  most  northern  island  is  Mitylene,  the  ancient  Lesbos. 

Scio,  or  Ctiios,  is  about  100  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a  rock^,  moun- 
tainous surface,  but  a  fine  climate,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  wine  and  fruits.  S«- 
moB  contains  'some  of  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity.  Patmoe  is  a  sterile  rock, 
distinguished  as  the  place  where  the  apostle  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse. 

Rhodes  is  celebrated  ibr  its  uscient  commerce  and  naval  power.  Its  climatB 
18  delightful ;  and  the  soil  might  be  made  very  productive*  if  a  better  government 
encouraged  industry. 

The  island  of  Cyprus,  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  may  properly  bs 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  is  the  most  important  iskind  of  the  Levant.  It  was 
once  distinguished  for  its  fertility  and  population,  and  its  wine  is  ttiU  celebrated. 
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ASIA. 

16,000,000  sq.  ma.        470,000,000  Inhab.        30  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

'Phis  largest  and  roost  populous  division  of  the  world,  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  most  important  events  in  its  history — the  creation  of  mankind — the  renewal 
or  the  race  after  the  deluge — ^and  the  death  of  the  Savior.  It  Is  one  of  the  richest 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  has  long  supplied  other  counti'ies  with  the  most  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

"The  physical  geography  of  Asia  is  described,  page  104  to  111,  The  southern 
portions  belong  to  the  Equatorial  Regions — the  northern  to  the  Cold  and  Frozen 
Regions,  as  described  under  these  lie^ids,  and  the  middle  to  the  Tropical  and  Warm 
Regions,  with  the  exception  of  the  lofty,  cold  table-land  of  Tartary  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  China,  mentioned  If  713.  The  Physical  Chart  will  Exhibit  the  lines 
of  division  more  accurately  than  a  description. 

The  Government,  Religion,  and  state  of  Civilization  of  different  portions  are  very 
various,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Chart  of  the  Inhabited  World,  and  the  corres- 
ponding articles.  The  state  of  Learning  is  described,  page  196-7 — of  instruc- 
tion, IT  1080-7— of  Literary  Institutions,  iril80-6— of  Agriculture,  page  224-25— 
of  Roads,  IT  1212 — of  Cities,  IT  1235-6 — of  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  in  va- 
irious  parts  of  those  articles — and  of  National  Power,  IF  1285. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

500,000  sq.  ms.         11,000,000  Inhab.         22  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Turkey  in  Asia  eompriaes  the  ancient  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
the  scene  of  most  of  tlie  transactions  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  It  presents  nu- 
merous retnnartts  and  memorials  of  antiquity,  of  deep  interest. 

The  surface  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  much  diversified.  Lofty  chains  of  mountains 
are  divided  by  deep  and  extensive  valleys.  Some  portions  are  covered  with  for- 
ests, and  others  in  the  south  are  desolate  wastes  and  sandy  deserts.  The  climate  'iB 
like  tliat  of  European  Turkey,  varied  in  some  parts  by  the  elevation  of  the  ground. 

The  general  character  of  the  Turks  is  similar  to  that  already  described.  There 
are  numerous  wandering  tribes  of  7\ircomans  among  the  mountains,  in  a  state  of 
barbarism,  who  claim  the  right  of  plundering  all  that  pass  through  their  territory, 
and  invade  and  rob  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

The  state  of  agriculture  is  more  wretched,  if  possible,  than  that  of  European 
Turkey.  Manufactures  are  in  a  low  stale,  and  the  celebrated  Turkish  carpets, 
leather,  silks,  and  Damascus  sword  blades,  are  the  chief  articles  made  for  exporta- 
tion.     Trade  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Armenian  and  Greek  merchants, 

jileppo,  the  capital  of  Syria,  was  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  but  in  1822  it 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Damascus  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  River  Pharpar.  It  is  the  resort  of  cara- 
vans from  Persia  and  India,  and  the  scat  of  considerable  manufactures  and  trade. 

Smyrna  is  the  chief  port  for  foreign  commerce.  Its  harbor  is  filled  with  ves- 
sels of  all  nations.  Bursa  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths.  ^cr«,  and  Jaffa, 
the  seaport  nearest  Jerusalem,  were  noted  for  the  attacks  of  the  French>  under 
Buonapaite. 

Bagdad,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Caliphs,  is  the  emporium  of  the  Indian,  Persian, 
and  Arabian  commerce.  Its  appe:irance  is  mean,  and  its  heat  in  summer  is  scorch- 
ing. About  50  miles  south  of  Bagdad,  on  the  Euphrates,  are  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Babylon,  consisting  of  a  few  vast,  but  shapeless  masses  of  brick. 

Jerusalem  is  associated  with  all  that  is  venerable  and  dear  to  Christians.  Many 
memoriaU  of  die  great  events  transacted  here  still  remain;  and  tiie  city  possesses 
■omethingof  its  former  magnificence.  It  is  the  resort  of  numerous  Christ  ian  pilgrims, 
who  suffer  every  species  of  exaction  and  oppression,  from  the  Turkish  government. 

PERSIA. 

480.000  sq.  ms.         11,000,000  Inhab.         24  inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

This  ancient  and  celebrated  country  has  scarcely  the  shadow  of  its  former  great- 
ness. 

It  consists  chiefiy  of  •barren  or  desert  plains,  crossed  by  ridges  of  mountains, 
ioterspersed  with  salt  lakes,  and  traversed  by  a  few  streams,  some  of  which  are 
lost  in  the  sand.    The  only  fertile  portions  are  in  the  vales  of  the  Euphrates^ 
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and  other  rWert.  The  provinces  on  the  Caspian  are  more  productive  than  the 
rest,  hut  have  a  very  unhealthy  air.  The  ciimate  is  gpenerally  warm  and  dry; 
but  varies,  as  already  described,  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold.  The  pro> 
duetiow^  are  also  various.  The  rich  valleys  furnish  almost  all  that  are  valuable. 
The  orchards  abound  in  fine  fruit,  and  the  moist  regions  with  delicate  flowers. 

The  PeraianM  are  chiefly  resident  in  the  valleys.  They  are  gay,  polished,  and 
hospitable;  but  destitute  of  industry  and  enterprise.  The  mountains  and  de^rts 
are  occupied  by  the  liiata,  or  wandering  shepherds,  who  have  plundered  and  deso- 
lated many  tracts  tlint  were  formerly  cultivated  and  fertile. 

Agriculture  is  discouraged  by  the  incursions  of  these  robbers.  Manufaeturee 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Commerce  is  scarcely  attended  to.  Persia  kutsoo 
army  of  any  consequence,  except  the  cavalry  of  the  mountain  tribes,  who  engage 
in  war  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  It  has  been  protected  from  conquest  by  the  wide 
deserts  on  its  borders,  more  than  by  its  own  strength. 

Ispahan  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  and  is  still  the  first  commercial 
city  of  the  empire.  It  was  formerly  of  immense  size,  and  the  principal  mosques 
and  peaces  are  now  very  grand ;  but  its  walls  are  levelled  with  the  ground ;  its 
auburlis  deserted,  and  a  traveller  may  ride  through  it  for  miles,  and  see  nothing 
but  ruins.      Tauris^  another  ancient  capital,  is  abo  reduced. 

Teheran,  the  modern  capital,  is  a  new  city,  inh9bited  by  the  king  and  his 
court  and  army  during  the  winter,  but  having  onl^  a  small  permanent  population 

Shirax  is  considered  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  exteoaive  com- 
merce, and  is  celebrated  for  its  delightful  climate,  and  beautiful  environs,  as  well 
aa  for  its  colleges  and  learned  men.  Btuhire  and  Baseorah  are  the  principal 
■eaports  of  Persia;  but  are  small  places,  of  a  mean  appearance. 

EAST   PERSIA. 

410,000  sq.  ms.        14,000,000  Inhab.         34  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

East  Persia  comprises  the  country  of  Beloochistan  on  the  coast  anJ  the  king- 
dom of  Afghanistan  in  the  interior,  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Cabul,  Canda- 
liar,  Balk,  Herat,  and  Sogistan.  Cafshmere,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Afglian- 
istan,  is  now  possessed  by  the  Seikhs. 

The  surface f  soil,  and  climate  of  East  Persia  are  much  varied.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  overispread  with  barren,  parched  wastes,  like  those  of  Pei-sia.  No 
river  more  than  two  feet  deep  is  found  in  a  course  of  1800  mile»,  from  the  Indus 
to  Persia.  Some  parts  are  croHsed  by  mountains  and  table-lands,  and  the  countrv 
generally  ascends  towards  the  Himmaleh  Alountains.  Yet  liere,  in  the  midst  of 
scorching  heats,  we  find  tracts  so  elevated  lliat  the  winters  are  severe,  and  the 
plants  of  Europe  flonrir^h. 

The  soil  is  generally  Ixirren,  but  in  some  parls~it  is  well  watered  and  prodnc- 
tive.     The  valley  of  (Cashmere  is  celebrated  for  its  beanty  and  fertility. 

The  Afghans  and  the  Bcloochees  resemble  the  Arabs  in  their  Ixjid,  warlike 
character,  and  rovinjj  hr.bits.  Tli«  Brahoos^  a  paK  of  ihe  i>iiutbitanls  of  Beloo- 
chistan, are  a'mild,  indu.strions  aixl  peaceful  race.  Agriculture  and  mant^faC" 
tares  are  little  attended  to.  The  sliawls  of  Tasihinere,  however,  are  celebrated  for 
their  unrivalled  beauty.  The  pii.'icipal  trade  of  Afghan istan  is  in  horses.  Tlie 
whole  country  is  thinly  settled.  The  ixw'uni  of  the  different  parts  of  this  kingdom 
is  very  feeble;  and  the  Afghans  are  only  powerful  from  their  superior  courage 
and  activity,  and  the  weakness  and  indolence  of  their  neighbors. 

Cabul  is  an  ancient  city,  but  m«;an  in  its  appearance.  It  has  extensive  Cnule 
with  Tartary,  Persia,  and  India.  Peshawer  is  one  of  the  residences  of  tlie  king 
of  Cabnl.  It  is  a  large  city,  an  I  the  resui  t  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 
Herat  is  one  of  the  most  important  ciiie!'  of  East  Persia,  and  has  a  very  exten- 
sive  trade.  Candahar  has  Iom";  been  celebrated  for  its  commerce.  Kelat,  the 
capital  of  Beloochistan,  is  a  populous  city. 

INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

7,000,000  Inhab. 
Independent  Tartary  is  occupied  by  a  numlwr  of  tribes,  who  are  subject  to  do 
foreign  power,  and  have  no  common  head.     It  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  moon- 
tains  and  deserts,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  Caspian  Sea.     Its  surface  is  in  soma 
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parts  level  and  barren ;  and  in  others  diversified  and  fertile.  Its  eHwurte  is  that 
c^  the  warm  and  dry  regions  alretray  described. 

The  inhabitanta  are  of  the  European  i-ace.  They  are  divided  into  barbarous 
mud  half-civilized ;  and  some  seem  to  be  in  an  Id  termed  iate  state  of  $ociety. 
Agriculture  is  little  practised.  There  are  some  tnanufaeturee,  and  a  few  of 
Yery  fine  articles.^  The  care  of  flocks,  horses,  and  camels,  occupies  the  people, 
ancf  a  settled  life  is  the  abhorrence  of  most  of  them. 

This  countrjT  presents  the  memoriaU  of  former  civilization,  in  the  ruins  of  cities 
and  ancient  buildings.     It  has  still  some  towns  of  consequence. 

JBukaria,  or  Bokharia,  is  a  large  city,  and  a  considerable  place  of  trade.  It 
contains  many  colleges  for  instruction  in  the  Mahometan  law.  Samareand  was 
formerly  a  celebrated  seat  of  science;  but  retains  little  of  its  ancient  splendor. 
JThcjund  is  larger  than  Samareand.  IToukan,  the  residence  of  a  sovereign,  is 
SNiperior  to  either. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE, 

6,600,000  sq.  ms.         180,000,000  Inhab.        33  Inhab.  to  a  sq  m. 
The  Chinese  or  Tartar  Empire,  comprises  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  Tibet, 
suid  a  few  dependent  territories.     Its  extent  is  great,  and  its  population  far  goeater 
than  that  of  any  other  empire  in  the  world. 

CHINA. 

1,600,000  sq.  ms.        160,000,000  Inhab.        100  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  China  is  traversed  by  the  branches  of  the  Altaian  Mountains  in 
the  western  parts,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  table-land  of  Tartary. 
Od  the  north,  it  is  divided  from  Tartary  by  the  celebrated  Chinese  wall,  erected 
in  vain  to  defend  the  empire  against  tlie  Tartars.  This  is  so  broad  as  to  admit 
several  persons  to  ride  abreast,  and  extends  1600  miles  in  length,  over  lofty  moun- 
tains and  considerable  rivers. 

The  inland  navigation  of  China  is  extensive  and  important.  The  soil  of  so 
extensive  a  country  must  be  very  various.  It  reaches  from  the  Hot  to  the  borders 
of  the  Cold  Jlegions,  and  has  every  corresponding  variety  of  climate  and  produc- 
tions;  which  renders  it  in  some  degree  independent  of  other  nations.  Its  ^opu- 
lation  is  very  dense,  and  is  estimated  by  some  at  330  millions. 

The  Chinese  are  deficient  in  invention,  but  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  imita- 
tlbn,  and  their  patient  industry.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture,  and  no 
ground  is  left  waste.  Manufactures  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  excellent. 
Commerce  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  with  the  eastern  coast  and  islands  of 
Asia;  but  tlie  principal  trade  is  with  the  ships  of  foreign  nations,  in  tea,  silks, 
cotton,  and  porcelain.  Tea  is  a  peculiar  product,  which  is  exported  to  a  large 
amount  to  civilized  countries.  China  abounds  in  large  cities,  but  we  know  only 
the  names  of  most  of  them.     The  number  of  walled  towns  is  said  to  be  4,000. 

Pre  IN  (or  the  northern  court)  is  probably  the  most  extensive  and  populous 
city  in  the  world.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  whose  palace  forms  an  impor- 
tant section  of  it.     It  is  divided,  into  two  portions ;  the  Tartar  and  the  Chinese  city. 

Nankin,  the  former  residence  ofliie  emperor,  is  the  second  city  of  China.  It 
is  distinguished  for  its  manufactures,  especially  of  the  cotton  cloth  called  nankeen. 
It  is  also  remarkable  fur  a  tower  covered  with  porcelain,  200  feet  high.  Canton 
is  the  princiiml  |)ort  of  Ciiina,  and  the  only  one  at  wliicli  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans are  allowed  to  trade.  Foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  walls,  but 
remain  in  the  suburb:^.  All  these  cities  probably  exceed  London  in  population. 
Jdacao  is  a  Portuguese  town  on  an  inland,  in  tho  Bay  of  Canton.  It  Is  the  only 
settlement  allowed  to  Eui'opeans. 

Formosa  is  a  large  island  on  the  coast,  with  a  fine  climate  and  fertile  soil;  a 
part  of  which  is  po8^-essed  by  the  Chinccie. 

Hainan  is  an  island  of  considerable  extent,  enriched  with  mines  of  gold.  A 
part  of  it  is  subject  to  China ;  and  the  rest  is  possessed  by  an  independent  people. 

Tlie  LoocHOO  Isles  are  a  cluster  of  36  islands,  imperfectly  known;  only  one 
of  which,  the  Great  Loochoo,  is  of  large  size.     The  coast  is  surrounded  with 
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retfc,  b«l  has  some  •acelleot  harlMNrs.    The  soil,  climate,  and  acenen,  an 
reiBarkably  6iie.    The  people  are  a  difliereaft  rttee  from  the  Cbinese,  aad  aiatia 
*  for  bumaly  and  koapitality.     Agriculture  is  cooducted  with  neacoess.. 


CHINESE  TARTARY, 

2,000,000  sq.  ms.  6,000,000  Inhab.  3  Inhab.  to  a  sqv  m. 

The  ffreater  part  of  Chinese  Tartary  is  tituated  on  the  central  table-land  of  Asia, 
enclosed  between  the  Himmaleh  and  the  Altaian  Mountains,  and  the  Belbr  Tag. 
Much  of  it  is  a  ^ndy  detert;  and  the  whole  tract  is  so  cold  and  dry  from  its  ele- 
vation, as  to  be  ill  adapted  to  agriculture.    Some  parts  of  it  however  are  fertile. 

It  Ims  been  little  exploKtd  by  Europeatu.  It  seems  to  be  inhabited  almost 
entiraW  by  wandering  tribes,  whd  live  io  tents  of  felt,  and  tubsist  bygrazing. 
They  have  the  usual  charaeterisfics  and  habits  of  barbarous  nations,  'fne  east- 
em  portion,  or  Mandsburia,  eontainM  a  number  of  eUieSf  whose  names  only  are 
known,  and  is  more  fertile  and  civilized. 

Chenyano  is  the  capital  of  the  Mandshur  Tartars  on  the  east,  and  contains  a 
palace  for  the  Emperor  of  China.  Yarkund  is  tlie  chief  emporium  of  trade  in  the 
western  pert.     Ca»kgar  is  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  viceroy. 

TIBET. 

12,000,000  Inhab. 

Tibet  Vies  between  the  Himmaleh  Mountains  and  the  table-land  of  Tartary.  It 
IS  one  of  the  most  elevated  countries  on  the  globe,  and- the  centre  of  the  Asiatic 
ranges.  The  general  atpeet  is  that  of  an  assemblage  of  mountains  and  deserts. 
Itsftmi/s  are  not  well  ascertained.     Its  government  is  tributary  to  China. 

The  cold  of  winter  is  so  intense,  and  the  atr  so  dry,  that  the  people  preserve 
tlieir  meat  through  the  winter  without  salt.  The  climate  is  uniform  and  healthy. 
Its  extreme  dryness  renders  vegetation  scanty,  except  in  the  period  of  the  rains. 
In  some  parts, however,  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  in  the  pastures,  and  wild  ani- 
mals and  wild  fowl  are  remarkably  numerous.     Wheat  is  raised  with  difficulty. 

Like  many  other  barren  countries,  Tibet  is  rich  in  mineraU.  It  is  disUn- 
guiihed  as  the  seal  of  the  Grand  Lama,  the  object  of  idolatrous  wonbip  through- 
out a  large  part  of  Aw  la. 

La  ss A  is  th^  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  Lama.  Its  appearance  is  that  of 
a  great  collection  of  terii^^es,  some  richly  ornamented ;  and  it  is  crowded  with 
worshippers  from  ail  parts  of  Asia.    It  is  also  the  residenceof  the  Chinese  viceroy. 

JAPAN. 

270,000  sq.  ms.         15,000,000  Inhab.        55  Inhab.  to  a  sq  m 

The  Empire  of  Japan  include*  tite  islands  of  Nipbon,  Jesso,  Kinsiu,and  others 
smaller,  which  are  adjacent.  The  general  atpect  of  these  islands  is  rugged  and 
irregular.  The  narrow  valleys  are  tite  principal  regions  of  fertility.  Some  of  the 
mountain*  are  so  lofty  as  to  be  covered  wi:h  perpetual  snow.  The  coast  is  rock}- 
and  precipitous,  Burroun<lpd  with  shallows  and  whirlpools,  and  subject  to  storms, 
wliich  render  the  navigation  dangerou?.  The  climate  is  liable  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  nature  of  the  counti^  renders  earthquakes  frequent.  The  chief 
natural  riches  of  Japan  are  its  minerals^  particularly  gold,  copper,  and  sulphur. 

The  Japanese  are  remarkable  fur  their  ingenuity  and  industry;  and  education 
IS  very  general  among  thcrn.  They  arc  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  any 
other  nation  of  Eastern  Asia.  Agriculture  is  attended  to  with  peculiar  care ;  and 
every  spot  which  admits  it  is  tilled.  There  are  few  ^ufldrupcds,  either  domestic 
or  wild.  The  manufactures  of  the  Japanese  are  numerous.  Their  work  in  met- 
als is  excellent;  and  their  varni:$hed  ware,  called  Japan,  has  not  l)een  rivalled. 

The  Japanese  refuse  to  trade  with  any  other  nation  than  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
nese, and  will  receive  ambassadors  from  no  other.  They  do  not  allow  foreigners 
to  examine  the  country,  and  our  information  is  therefore  defective  in  many  res- 
pects!    The  toea/^A  of  Japan  appears  very  great. 

Jeddo  is  the  capital  or  the  empire,  inhabited  by  the  king,  and  by  a  great  num 
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tier  of  princes  from  the  provinces,  who  are  compelled  to  reside  hwe  httlf  the  year. 
It  is  a  magnificent  city,  the  seat4>f  flourishing  manufactures  and  extensive  trade. 
Meaco  was  the  ancient  bapital.  It  »  stifl  the  residence  of  the  Dairo,  or  spk- 
ct.ual  emperor,  and  the  ecclesiastical  anel  literary  capital  of  the  empire.  It  is  also 
distin'guislied  'ibr  its  raaniffactures  and  commerce.  Nangtuaki  is  a  large  and 
<M>mmeroi»I  seaport  oa  the  island  of  Kiusiu. .  It  is  |ne  only  place  at  which  the 
Dutch  are  permitted  to  trade,  and  even  here,  they  afe  suk^ected  lo  the  most  "hu' 
CDiliating  and  vexatious  restraints. 

ARABIA. 

1,000,^00  sq.  ms.  12,000,000  Inhab.  12  Inhab.  to  a  tq.  m. 
Ai-abia  is  a  region  of  destrU,  traversed  by  ridges  of  mountotii*,  and  scarcely 
watered  by  a  single  stream.  It  was  here  that  the  Israelites  wandered  forty  years, 
and  were  fed  with  manna.  The  whole  coust  of  the  Red  Sea  is  a  des^t  plain, 
callefl  the  Tehama,  extending  to  the  mountains.  The  valleys  are  the  only  well- 
watered  and  fertile  regions.  The  province  of  Yemen,  in  the  south-west,  is  highly 
colli  vated  and  productive.  The  afimate  of  Arabia  is  intensely  hot  on  die  plains, 
and  cold  on  tl^  mourKaias.  ICproducee  the  fruits  of  the  Torrid  Zone  in  abun- 
dance. V  .    '.       '■ 

The  Bedimins,  or  wandering  titbes  of  Arabs,  inhaebit  the  4lntertor,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  hospitality  towards  those  who-  visit  them,  and  their  lawless 
babtt  of  plundering  ail  others.  They  have  little  commnnication  with  those  around 
them,  and  derive  subsistence  from  their  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  asses. 

l^he  inhabitants  of  tht  coast  are  more  advanced  in  civilization.  Agricuiturt 
is  very  rude.  Manufactures  are  few  and  imperfect.  The  Bahrein  Isles  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  have  a  pearl  fishery  of  considerable  value.  A  constant  trade  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  caravans  of  camels  across  the  desert;  but  of  course  very 
limited,  from  the  mode  of  convej'ance.  The  horse$  of  Arabia  are  so  noted  for 
swiftness  and  fire,  ihat  great  numbers  are  exported.  The  coffee  and  gnms,  frank- 
incense, myrrh,  &c.  of  this  countn',  are  also  much  esteemed. 

Mecca,  the  "birth-place  of  Miinomet,  is  regardeffas  tlieT^pital,  and  is  a  well 
built  city.  It  occupies  a  narrow  valley,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country* 
It  contains  the  famous  Caaba,  and  derives  gi'eat  weallli  from  the  concourse  of  pil- 
grims who  visit  it,  from  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world.  Jedda,  or  Jidda, 
IS  its  seaport.  Medina,  is  a  neatly  built  town,  only  celebrated  for  the  tomb  of 
Mahomet.  The  mosque  which  contains  it  is  magnificent,  supported  by  400  col- 
umns of  black  marble,  and  liglited  by  300  lamps  continually  burning.  Sana  is 
considered  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  of  Arabia.  Mocha  is  the  chief 
seaport  of  Arabia,  and  the  seat  of  its  trade  with  Europe.  Its  coffee  is  partica- 
<arly  celebrated. 

INDIA. 

India  comprehends  the  two  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia,  which  are  east  of 
Arabia,  divided  by  tlie  Ganges,  into  India  witiiiu  the  Ganges,  or  Hindoostan, 
and  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  or  Farther  India. 

Both  the  peninsulas  of  India  are  remarkable  for  the  number  and  size  of  their 
rivers,  whose  waters  and  inundations,  united  with  the  lieat  of  the  climate,  make 
them  the  most  fertile  countries  on  earth. 

The  term  East  Indies,  is  also  used  very  commoHiy  for  the  whole  of  south-east- 
ern Asia,  including  China  and  the  Asiatic  Isles. 

HINDOOSTAN. 

1,000,000  sq.  ms.        120,000,000  Inhab.        120  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Hindoostan  is  an  extensive  and  beautiful  country,  **the  pride  of  Asia  and  the 
garden  of  the  world.''  Must  of  it  is  an  immense  plain,  furnished  with  nuiserous 
streams  from  the  snows  of  the  Himmaleh  on  the  north.  Some  paits,  however, 
between  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  are  desert,  Exteusi^-e  tracts  of  marsh,  called 
jfingtes,  are  also  numerous,  which  are  so  hot  and  moist,  as  to  pioduce  only  oanea 
and  thick  under- wood,  tlie  residence  of  wild  beasts.  Yet  it  probably  contains  « 
kraer  proportion  of  fertile  land,  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  of  equal  extent. 

ft  has  a  tropical  climate,  which  on  the  table-land  of  the  Gauts,  and  (he  sides 
of  the  Himmaleh,  is  rendered  temperate  by  elevation.    It  is  thickly  populated,  b** 
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•B  indoleBty  degrmded  ptople*  The  Hindogs  are  excessiTelT  BoperBtiticMis;  mild 
and  servile  to  superiors,  cruel  to  w6meD  aod  iDiiriors,  and  described  by  the  b«t 
informed  travellers,  as  destitute  of  moral  hooesty.  They  are  divided  into  several 
castes— the  Bramins  or  priests,  soldiers,  merchants,  and  sadras  or  laborers.  The 
diflferent  caatet  never  intermarry,  or  even  eat  and  drink  together,  and  are  devoted 
to  particular  employments.  Those  who  by  any  neglect  of  superstitious  observances 
lose  their  caste,  are  treated  like  beasts. 

Their  agriculture  is  imperfect,  both  in  its  instruments  and  operations.  Rice 
is  the  chi^  artiele  of  cultivation,  and  is  raised  without  any  care  but  to  cover  it 
with  water  at  the  proper  seasons.  The  cotton  manufadurea  of  Hindoostan  have 
been  long  cel^Mnated,  for  their  fineness  and  beauty,  although  carried  od  with  very 
rode  instruments.  In  some  articles  they  have  never  been  rivalled.  The  inland 
commerce  is  very  extensive ;  and  conducted  by  the  natives.  The  foreign  com- 
wurce,  chiefly,  in  cotton  goods,  is  carried  on  entirely  by  foreigners. 

Hindoostan  has  no  political  character  as  a  nation,  out  is  occupied  by  a  num^ 
ber  of  independent  powers.  Major  Rennet  dividee  the  region  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  into  four  portions.  1.  Ganp^etic  Hindoostan, 
or  the  north-eastern  part  watered  by  the  Ganges.  2.  Sindetic  Hindoostan,  or 
that  portion  watered  by  the  Sinde  or  Indus  in  the  west.  3.  Southern  Hindoos* 
tan,  south  of  the  River  Kistna;  and  4.  Central  Hindoostan,  including  the  regioa 
intermediate. 

Oangetic  Hindooetan  is  possessed  almost  entirely  by  the  British.  They  also 
oocupy  most  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  part  of  that  of  Malabar,  and  the 
whole  of  Southern  Aindooetan  belongs  to  them  and  their  allies.  They  have  5S 
millions  of  subjects  ip  these  territories,  and  17  millions  more  belong  to  allied  na- 
tions. All  this  population  is  governed  by  90,000  Europeans,  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  East  India  Company^. 

Sindetic  Hindoostan  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Afghans  of  Cabul;  and  Central 
Hindooetan,  extending  from  the  western  branches  of  the  Ganges,  to  Southon 
Hindoostan,  and  from  the  Arabian  Sea  nearly  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  occupied 
by  the  native  tribes.     The  Mahraltas  are  the  most  numerous  and  powerful. 

Hindoostan  abounds  in  large  cities.  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital,  is  situated  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Jnmna.  It  was  once  very  large  and  magnificent,  bat  is  greatly 
reduced.  Calcittta,  the  capital  of  British  India,  is  now  the  chief  city  of  Hin- 
doostan. It  is  a  mixture  of  European  palaces  and  Asiatic  huts.  It  is  admirably 
situated  for  commerce,  on  the  Hoogly,  an  outlet  of  the  GaDgcti,.and  has  a  very  ex^ 
tensive  trade  wiUi  the  interior,  and  with  foreign  countries.  It  is  inhabited  by 
merchants  from  every  jsart  of  the  world. 

Madras  is  the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  south  of  India.  It  has 
a  low,  sandy  shore,  without  a  harbor,  and  the  anchorage  is  unsafe.  Bombay  is 
the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  in  western  India.  It  is  situated  on  a  small 
island  near  the  coast,  and  has  extensive  commerce,  particularly  with  Persia  and 
Arabia 

Surat  is  among  the  most  populous  and  commercial  cities  of  British  Indial 
Goa  is  a  populous  city  and  territory  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.  It  is  divided 
into  the  old  city,  the  noted  seat  of  the  inquisition;  and  the  new  city,  near  the  sea, 
in  which  the  trade  is  carried  on.  Pondicherry,  on  the  opposite  coast,  85  miles 
south  of  Madras,  is  a  French  po^^ession.  It  was  once  the  most  splendid  European 
settteniedt  in  India;  and  is  much  better  situated  than  Madras.  It  is  now  greatly 
reduced.  Of  the  cities  of  the  interior — Poonah  is  the  modern  capital  of  the  Mah- 
rattasi  Hydrabad  is  the  capital  of  the  dominion  of  Nizam,  and  the  chief  market 
for  diamonds;  NagpoUr  is  thk  capita)  of  the  kinf^dom  of  this  name,  and  the  me* 
tropolis  of  the  Mahratta  States  on  the  east;  Lucknow,  on  a  branch  of  the  Gan- 
ges, is  the  capital  of  the  Oude ;  Seringapatam,  is  the  capital  of  Mysore,  celebra- 
ted for  its  fortress,  and  its  siege  by  the  British. 

Benares  is  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  India,  and  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
learning  and  a  sacred  city.  It  is  crowded  with  persons  who  come  here  to  end 
their  days,  regarding  it  as  the  sure  path  to  heaven.  Serampore,  at  a  short  dis* 
tance  from  Calcutta,  is  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  whicl) 
employs  a  number  of  persons  in  translating  and  printing  the  scriptures  in  the  Ian* 
|ui^g;es  of  iiidia^ 
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NEPAUL  AND  BOOTAN. 

Nepaul  is  a  Kingdom  of  HiiMloo8tan,oa  the  declivity  of  the  Himmaleh  Moun- 
tains, consisting  of  a  series  of  moantain  chains,  separated  by  deep  valleys,  and 
forming  the  steps  from  those  lofty  peaks  to  the  plains. 

*  The  region  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  kingdom,  is  level  and  fertile,  but  hot 
lind  pestilential.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  4,000  leet  above  the  level  qf 
the  9e&,  and  enjoys  the  tlimate  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  abundantly  water- 
td;  and  under  careful  cultivation  yields  large  crops  of  grain.  The  sides  of  the 
bills  are  terraced.  The  country  is  populous.  Katmandoo  is  the  capital,  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  Nepaul  proper. 

BooTAN  is  a  small  state,  resembling  Nepaul,  which  is  tributary  to  Tibet. 

CEYLok 

The  Island  of  Ceylon  is  celebrated  for  cinnamon,  a  production  almost  peculiar 
to  it.  Its  coaetsBre  occupied  by  the  British.  The  interior  is  the  native  king- 
dom of  Candy,  and  was  long  saved  from  conquest  by  the  pestilential  nature  of  its 
climate;  but  it  is  now  subdued,  and  the  whole  island  is  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

Ceylon  is  a  mountainous  island,  traversed  by  ranges  which  rise  gradually  to- 
wards the  rnterior.  It  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  produces  the  finest  fruits, 
as  well  as  spices.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  furnishes  large  quantities  of  the 
precious  stones.  The  most  extensive  pearl-fishery  in  the  world,  is  carried  on 
iqpon  its  coast.     The  rent  of  it  for  one  season  amounted  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Candt,  the  native  capital,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  a  place  of  no  beauty^ 
amd  of  little  importance.  Columbo  is  the  British  capital,  and  the  chief  town  on 
the  coast.  It  has  no  harbor.     The  climate  is  rendered  pleasant  by  theseaJjreezes'. 

Trincomaiy  is  one  of  the  most  important  harbors  of  India,  and  is  the  naval 
station  for  this  part  of  the  Britisli  possessions.  It  has  little  trade.  Point  dt 
Galle,  on  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  is  Qiore  populous  and  com- 
mercial. Jaffna,  on  the  northern  extremity,  has  a  salubrious  climate,  and  is  a 
favorite  residence  of  Europeans. 

CHIN-INDIA.  (FaHher  India.) 

Chin-India  is  divided  into  Assam,  Burmah,  and  Malacca  on  the  west;  Siam 
in  the  middle;  and  on  the  east,  the  Empire  of  Anam  or  Tonkin,  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  pari^  including  Tobkin,  Cochin  China,  Siampa  and 
Cambodia  on  the  coast,  and  Laos  in  the  interior.  Chin-India  is  distinguished 
0ir  the  numljer  of  its  sti'eams  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  It  is  also  remarkable 
f6r  the  size,  beauty,  and  docility  of  its  elephants. 

BURMAH,  OR  THE  BURMAN  EMPIRE. 

279,602  sq.  ms.         11,000,000  Inhab.        40  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ni. 

The  Barman  Empj^e  includes  Ava,  Pegu,  and  some  smaller  stales,  subdued  by 
the  Burmans.  It  extends  on  the  north  to  China  and  Assam;  on  the  south  and 
east,  its  boundaries  are  not  well  known. 

Its  soil  is  remarkatxly  fertile,  and  well  watered.  It  has  a  more  temperate  and 
healthful  climate  than  Hiudoostan ;  and  in  the  north  the  country  is  so  elevated 
as  to  produce  wheat. 

The  people  are  lively^  intelligniit  and  brave,  and  far  advanced  in  civilization. 
In  many  of  their  customs  and  laws,  however,  they  are  excessively  barbarous  and 
cruel.  Their  agriculture  consists  cliiefiy  in  irrigatiort.  Their  ininerals  are 
valuable,  especially  the  precious  stones.  Their  manufactures  are  respectable, 
And  their  commerce  important.  The  Burman  Empire  is  the  most  powerful  of 
Chin-India,  and  its  government  appears  to  l)e  one  of  the  most  eiiergetic  in  Asia. 

The  residence  of  the  emperor  was  removed  to  Ummerapoora,  \n  1783;  but 
>n  1822,  it  was  again  transferred  to  AvA^four  miles  distant,  and  this  city  is  mow 
re-built  as  the  capital. 

f.  Pegu  was  formerly  -a  city  of  considerable  size  and  consequence ;  but  is  now  re* 
doced.     Arracan  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  sfllrae  name,  lately  a  part 
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if  Bamby  BOW  POHMnd  by  the  BritM.     12«i^«9ii  is  the  i^Rneipa  aomorto 
Ae  empire,  and  (|ie  only  place  where  Europeans  are  permitted  to  trade.    /Voiu 
popolooB  citj. 

^^  ASSAM. 


is  aa  iodepeodeat  coantry,  lying  between  Tibet  and  Bengal,  contaiaiog 

aboot  00,000  sqoare  miles.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  uuUered  by  the  Burrampooter, 
or  Brahmapootra,  and  its  branches.  Its  elimaie  is  rery  unhealthy.  Its  minerml 
treaamr§§  are  considerable.  It  carries  on  comiit€rc£  with  Bengal.  Tlie  ptopU. 
•re  onwilling  to  admit  strangers  jnto  their  coantry,  and  our  information  is  there- 
fore limited.     Qhergang  is  the  capital. 

SUM. 

The  Kingdom  of  Siam  Uee  in  an  extensive  vale,  watered  by  the  River  Meinam, 
aad  eoricbed  by  its  immdations.  It  is  btmmded  by  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
wftich  divide  it  from  Bormah  on  the  west,  and  Laos,  and  the  empire  of  Anam  oa 
tlw  east,  little  is  known  of  the  tnterior.  The  land  ffn  the  river  is  very  fertile, 
tad  vmtation  of  every  kiad  luxuriant;  but  the  back  country  is  moontaiooos  and 
aanrodiictive. 

Siam  is  not  veiy  thickly  populated  The  people  are  mild  and  courteous,  bot 
eaaniof  and  avaricious.  They  have  been  praised  however  kr  honesty,  and  fiv, 
their  albction  and  kindoeM  to  reiati?es.  They  are  more  advanced  in  the  arUt 
tftaa  most  of  the  nations  around  tnem.  They  have  been  robbed  of  some  of  their 
possessions  by  the  Burmans. 

Siam,  called  by  ,the  oalives  Jothia,  is  the  eapital,  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Hleiaam.    Its  walls  are  cKlensive. 

MALACCA. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  Malaya,  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  covered  with  extensive  forestR  and  marshes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior.  Its  river  a  are  nameroiw,  but  short.  It  has  a  tropical 
climate.  /V«»<«  are  excellent ;  but  grain  is  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  home  consumption,  and  is  imported  from  Bengal  and  Siam.  Northern  Ma-, 
laeea  is  in  part  dependent  on  Siam.  The  eouthern  portion  is  occupied  by  in- 
dependent tribes^       ... 

The  principal  irihabitalUe  a.re  the  Malays,  who  are  marked  for  the  ferocity  of 
their  character,  and  the  softness  of  their'  language,  Piracy  is,  their  chief  occupd^ 
tion,  hi  the  mountaine  there  is  a  different  race  of  savages,  resembling  the  ne- 
groes of  New-Guinea. 

Malacca^  the  principal  place,  is  a  large  tow»,  possessed  b}'  the  British.  It 
is  th6  seat  of,  an  Anglo-Chinese  College.  Puto  Penang  is  an  island  on  the 
wesum  coast,  now  occupied  by  the  British  as  a  place  of  trade. 

EMPIRE  OF  ANAM. 

From  ^e  accounts  of  recent  travellers,  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  Farther 
/ndfta,  eaat  of  Siam,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Tonkinese,  has  been  again 
subdued  by  the  Kini^  of  Cochin  China,  and  united  into  one  empire,  called  the. 
Empire  of  Anam.  The  accounts  are  contradictory*  in  some  respects,  and  the  stats 
of  things  uncertain.  But  it  is  at  least  convenient  to  consider  this  empire  as  a  geo^ 
graphical  division,  emb«KcingTonkin,Cochin  China,  Siampa,  Cambodia  and  Laos 

COCHIN  CHINA. , 

Cochin  China  is  a  long  plain,  included  between  the  sea,  and  a  chain  of  momi- 
lains  not  far  distant  from  it.  It  is  extremely /(Pr/t7e  in  all  the  tropical  productions 
The  eea-eoaat  abounds  with  gelatinons  animals,  regarded  as  delicacies,  and  fur^ 
nishes  the  edible  bird's  nests,  which  are  much  valued  in  China.  It  is  also  rich  in 
ndnerah.  The  people  are  lively,  active,  and  intelligent.  Both  agriculture  ana 
trade  are  cRiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  females.     The  commerce  is  principally  with 
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Chim,  in  which  it  sendsgreatqiiaiititieBof  flivar,  and  especially  of  candied  sugar* 
The  F^enih  are  the  principal  European  nation  who  tfade  here.  The  reigning 
prince  is  brave  and  mielligent,  and  pursues  an  enlightened  policy.  He  has  formed 
a  respectable  navy,  has  a  large  army,  discipUned  in  the  European  manner,  and 
has  thus  beeo  able  to  subdue  surrounding  states. 

Hue  is  the  royal  residence  and  has  very  extensive  fortifications. 
•.    FaifOy  about  ten  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Turon,  is  the  seat  of  trade  for  Cochin 
China. 

TONKIN. 

I     ...  . 

Tonkin  is  a  kingdom  surrounding  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  formerly  a  part  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

It  tvnti9%9  of2i  vast  alluvial  plain,  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  chiefly  tribu<s 
taries  to  the  great  river  Saigong,  on  which  all  the  principal  towns  are  sitirated.  Its 
zoil  is  fertile  in  all  the  tropical  productions;  and  even  tea  is  raised,  but  of  a  quality 
inferior  to  that  of  China.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  moun^atfM, 
and  the.  breezes  from  .them,  and  from  the  sea,  moderate  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

.  The  people  have  a  more  rude. and  vigorous  character  than  the  Chinese.  Com* 
meree  cannot  be  carried  on  to  much  advantage  wilh  them,  and  is  chiefly  conducted 
oy  merchants  from  China  and  Siam.  Silks  and  lacquered  ware  aine  their  chief 
orttc/es  o/ <ra<I«,  and  are  of  a  fine  quality. 

,  Cachao  or  Keeho,  the  chief  city,  is  situated  on  the  river  Sankoi,  about  80  miles 
from  the  sea.  Hean  is  a  considerable  town,  20.  miles  below,  where  the  Chinese 
laerchants  reside;  and  near  the  sea  is  DomeU,  where  the  Dutch  and  English 
Usually  stop. 

CAMBODIA. 

•  Cambodia  oceupiee  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  extends  &kout 
400  miles  north.  It  is  wattred  by  a. river  of  the  sAme  name,  and  has  several  fino 
harbors.  The  eocut  is  in  general  flat,  and  overgrown  wilh  wood.  The  vale  is 
bordered  by  mountainous  districts  on  the  east  and  west.  The  toil  is  extremely 
fertile,  li  produces  many  medicinal  plants,  among  which  is  the  peculiar  color- 
ing gum,  called  Cambodia  or  Gamboge.  Wild  animala  are  numerous,  and  cattle 
abundant.  ' 

.  The  country  is  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Cochin  Chinese,  Malays,  Japanese^ 
and  Portuguese.  They  carry  on  very  little  tralBc,  except  by  land,  with  neigh- 
ooring  countries. 

■  Saigon,  the  capital,  is  on  the  River  Dornai,  a  branch  of  the  Cambodia  River. 
Cambodia,  or  Levek,  another  feirge  city,  is  siliiated  on  the  river  Cambodia. 

SIAMPA. 

■  Siampa  occupies  the  coast  of  Farther  India,  l)etwcen  Cambodia  and  Cochin- 
China.  It  is  barren,  intensely  hot,  and  very  uithealthy  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year. 

The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  of  a  peculiar  race,  allied  to  those  of  Laos  and 
other  kingdoms  of  the  interior. 

LAOS. 

Laos  is  a  distinct  kingdom,  north  of  Camlxidia,  exAvndin^  from  12°  to  ISP 
of  latitude,  between  Cochin  China  and  Siam.  The  accounte  given  of  this  country 
are  contradictory.  AH  agree  in  describing  -it  as  poorly  cultivated,  and  thinly 
inhabited.  The  villages  are  generally  smaN,  and  most  of  the  people  live  a  wan^ 
dering  life.  It  is  traversed  by  the  River  Mecon,  or  Cambodia.  It  is  nominally* 
tfibutary  to  the  Empire  of  Anam;  but  it, is  so  diQicuIt  of  approach,  and  has  Mr 
pestilential  a  climate,  that  its  subjection  is  im|)erfect. 
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AFRICA. 

11,000,000  »q.  DM.         110,000,000  Inhab.        10  Ii^b.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Africa  was  once  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  science  and  art,  but  it  is  now  mod 
noted  for  its  burning  deserts — its  fierce  and  noxious  aniiaa]»--and  tbe  ignorance 
and  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants. 

Its  physical  aspect  has  been  describdd,  pa^^e  111  to  115.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the 
Equatorial  and  Tropical  Re^ons,  and  its  climate  and  vegetable  productions  Mriil 
be  found  under  tlioee  heads,  in  the  appropriate  articles.  Gold  is  tbe  principal 
mineral  of  value  in  commerce.     (S^e  IT  826.) 

•  llie  Religion,  Government,  and  State  of  Society,  are  exhibited  on  the  Chan, 
and  illustrated  in  the  appropriate  articles.  Tbe  state  of  Learning  and  Educatios 
as  4!P8cribed,  page  196^and  IT  1080— of  Agriculture,  page  224— of  Cities,  IT  1237 
•!rK>f  Manufactures,  IT  1242-8, 1246,  1252— of  Commerce,  IT  1271,  1275— and  of 
National  Power,  IT  12S7. 

NORTHERN   AFRICA. 

BARBARY  STATES. 

.  Barbary  oecupiea  the  northern  projection  of  Africa,  includiog  Morocco,  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  It  is  traversed  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  its 
f>rominent  features  have  been  described.    IT  625. 

The  northern  declivity  is  watered  and  fertilized  by  numerous  streams,  which 
are  generally  too  short  to  be  useful  for  navigation^-  Tjie  climate  and  produetioM 
are  like  tlioae  of  Southern  Europe.  The  southern  declivity  is  called  by  the  na« 
tives  "  the  dry  country."  It  has  a  fertile  soU,  but  partakes  of  the  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  Sahara. 

,  Barbary  is  strikingly  distinguislied  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Europe  by  the 
humber  of  its  noxioue  animmt.  tt  is  tbe  residence  of  the  scorpion  and  many 
serpents  of  peculiar  venom,  of  the  hyena,  and  the  fierce  Numidian  lion;  and  tlie 
harvests  are  often  destroyed  b^  the  myriads  of  locustSi 

The  predominant  race  in  this  country  are  the  MoorSy  or  Mahometan  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  who  resemble  the  Turks. in  character.  IMie  interior  is  occupied  by 
Idle  Brei)ers  and  Bedouins;  'flie  Brebert  spestk  a  distinct  language,  and  appear 
to  have  been  tlie  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  geneiatly  subsist  by 
husbandry,  and  some  of  them  are  settled  in  villages.  They  are  but  partially  con- 
verted to  Maliometanisni,  and  not  entirely-subjecl  ro  the  Moors.  The  Arabs  or 
fiedouins  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  froni  whom  they  are  probably  de- 
scended, in  their  wandering,  pastoral  life,  and  lawless  independence. 

The  character  of  the  iniiubitants  produces  a  diversity  in  diBerent  parts  of  the 
country.  The  interior,  occupied  by  the  wandering  tril)es,  is  almost  destitute  of 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  tribes  reside  in  subterranean  habitations,  excavated 
in  the  mountains,  and  so  concealed  as  not  to  be  discoveretl  by  a  traveller.  The 
"slate  of  apiculture  is  universally  poor,  as  in  Turkey.    Wheat  and  barley  are  the 

S'rinbi pal  crops.  Manufactures  are  few  and  imperfect.  '  The  situation  of  tlte 
>arbary  Slates  has  led  the  people  to  more  enterprise  and  commerce,  tlian  is  usual 
in  Mahometan  nations.  They  iupply  Europeans  with  wax,  wool,  and  other  raw 
productions,  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods;  and  trade  with  these  to  Cen- 
tral Africa,  for  gold,  gums,  and  slaves. 

Piracy  was  formerly  the  chief  resource  of  the  Barbary  powers,  and  great  num- 
bers of  captive  Europeans  and  Americans  were  enslaved.  So  much  were  they 
once  dreaded,  that  tbe  United  Stales,  and  most  commercial  nations  of  Europe, 
paid  themau  annual  tribute  under  tlic  name' of  a  present,  to  secorc  their  friend> 
ship,  but  their  power  is  now  reduced,  and  declining;  and  tlieir  depredations  are 
«^iefly  confined  to  shipwrecked  vessels.  Their  governments  are  described,  ir946, 
948 

MOROCCO. 

300,000  sq.  ms.        14,000,000  Inhab.         46  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

.  The  empire  of  Morocco,  or  Marocco,  (the  ancient  Mauritania,)  the  roost  western' 

of  the  Barbary  States,  is  composed  of  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco,  Fez,  and  Tafi* 


AFRICA.  ^^ 

let.  the  8Xrit,  though  sandy,  is  generally  fertile.  Patture  is  excellent ;  grain 
might  be  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  exportation ;  and  fruits  are  very  abund- 
ant and  fine. 

The  government  is  a  despotism  of  the  most  absolute  kind ;  the  emperor  practis- 
es such  oppression  as  to  discourage  every  species  of  industry.  Agriculture  is 
wretchedly  conducted.  The  only  mani^facture  of  importance  is  that  of  Morocco 
leather.  Commerce  is  limited  by  unwise  restrictions,  and  is  diminishing  in  value. 
The  pojju/a^ton  of  this  empire  has  been  stated  at  fourteen  millions,  but  it  is  proba- 
bly much  less.  Many  of  the  tribes  of  Bribers  and  Arabs  in  the  interior,  are  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  emperor. 

Morocco  is  an  extensive  city,  situated  on  a  fertile  plain,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  It  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance.  Mo- 
gadore^  or  SouaTa,  is  its  seaport,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  foreign  commerce 
for  the  empire.     It  is  situated  on  a  fl<it,  barren  plain  of  sand. 

Fez,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  is  a  large  city,  the  principal  resort  of 
the  Brebers  and  Arabs  for  trade.  Both  this  city  and  Morocco  are  great  marts  for 
the  trade  to.Soadan.  Mequinez  is  the  largest  city  of  the  empire,  distinguished 
for  the  superior  politeness  and  hospitality  of  its  people.  Tangier  is  the  place  of 
trade  with  Spain  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Ceutia  is  a  fortress  possessed  by  the 
Spaniards,  nearly  opposite  to  Gibraltar. 

ALGIERS. 

90,000  sq.  ms.         2,500,000  Inliab.         28  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Algiers  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Numidia.  Its  territory  is  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  in  some  parts  desert.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  climate 
fine.  It  was  governed  by  a  despotic  chief,  usually  chosen  by  the  soldiery,  and 
deposed,  or  executed  at  their  pleasure. 

The  oppressive  and  precarious  character  of  the  government  was  a  ch^k  to  in- 
dostry  and  prosperity;  yet  the  Algerines  have  exhibited  much  enterprise.  They 
formerly  maintained  a  naval  force  for  piracy,  which  rendered  their  name  a  terror 
to  Europe;  but  their  power  and  consequence  were  greatly  impaired,  by  the 
repeated  and  successful  attacks  of  the  English  and  Americans,  provoked  by  their 
outrages.  The  English  compelled  the  Day  to  stipulate,  that  he  would  no  longer 
cfiislave  any  captive  of  Christian  nations,  and  the  French  have  taken  possession 
of  the  country,  and  now  hold  it  as  a  colony. 

'  The  coral  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Algiers  is  valuable,  and  has  been  chiefly  in 
Hie  bands  Of  the  French.  The  resources  of  the  Algerine  government  have  been 
principally  derived  from  oppressive  exactions  at  home,  and  robberies  abroad. 

Algieks,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  piracy.  Its  har- 
bor is  artificial,  and  is  strongly  fortiiSed.     Its  commerce  is  considerable. 

Bona  is  a  seaport,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  some  trade.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal resorts  of  the  coral  fishers.  Conatantina  is  a  large  city  of  the  interior, 
abounding  in  the  remains  of  ancient  art. 

TUNIS. 

70,000  sq.  ms.  4,000,000  Inhab.  57  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
.  Tunis  (the  ancient  Africa  Propria,)  is  one  of  the  mostpoto«r/u/of  the  Barbary 
States.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  peninsula,  stretching  into  the  Mediterrane- 
an, within  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Few  countries  are  more  highly  ff^ 
vored  as  to  natural  beauty  and  fertility ^  than  the  cultivated  tract  extending  200 
miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  watered  by  the  River  Mejerdidi,  whose  banks  are 
the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  pans  of  the  regency.  The  western  part  of 
Tunis  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  interior  is  an  arid  and  less  fertile  region,  and  is 
constantly  occupied  by  tributary  Arabs,  who  are  otherwise  independent. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  administered  more  liberally,  and  commerce 
18  more  encouraged  and  more  extensive,  than  in  any  other  state  of  Barbary.  The 
inhabitants  are  more  attached  to  industry  and  trade  than  to  piracy,  and  their  sit- 
uation is  favorable  for  commerce  with  Europe.  The  exports  are  grain,  and  the 
fruits  and  products  of  the  Warm  Regions,  together  with  the  gold,  gums,  &c.  ob- 
tiaioed  from  8oudan. 

^    Tu  Nis,  the  capital,  is  a  large  city,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  site,  of  thq  ancient 
.C2artbage.     It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  bay^  which  furnishes  excellent  anchora^Q 
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TRIPOLI. 

100,000  aq.  lOt.         1,500,000  Inhab.         1$  Inhab.  to  a  aq.  m. 

Tripoli,  (the  ancient  Tripolis,  so  called  from  its  three rhief  cities,)  is  &a  arid, 
thinly  peopled  country,  abounding  in  the  rematnt  of  aniiquity. 

On  the  toaet  it  is  iertile;  in  some  parts  it  is  entirely  deirerf;  and  generally  af- 
fords but  a  scanty  eubeietente  to  its  inhabitants.  Its  clitluUe  is  salult^rions,  and 
its  produetiona  resemble  those  of  Southern  Europe.  The  dtite  is  extensively 
cnhivaled  for  food ;  and  doMeeHe  aniwutle  are  raised  in  considerable  no^bers  for 
exportation. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  most  civiiized  of  the  Barbaiy  States.  Its  piracies  %ave  be» 
checked  in  the  same  manner  as  in  others.     Its  commerce  is  of  some  importance 

Tripoli,  the  capital,  is  a  regular,  well  built  city,  more  cleanly  than  others  in 
Barbary*. 

Barca,  the  ancient  Lybia,  is  a  country  on  the  east  of  Tripoli,  subject  to  its 
government.  The  const  is  productive  and  well  peopled.  Dema,  its  capital,  is 
noted  for  an  expedition  unacr  the  American  General  Eaton,  in  1805,  against  the 
Tripolitan  government. 

Tlie  Kingdom  of  Fekzan  is  a  large  oasis  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Saha- 
ra, tributary  to  Tripoli.  It  is  a  tract  of  sand,  producing  no  crops  without  artii- 
cial  watering.  Dates  are  the  principal  article  of  food.  Few  domestic  animals 
but  the  camel  can  be  sustained. 

The  people  im>88css  little  energy  of  character,  and  are  imperfectly  acquainted 
%vith  the  arts.  This  kingdom  is  principally  important  as  the  centre  of  trade,  for 
the  caravans  which  cross  the  deserts.  Moturzoukf  the  capital,  is  a  small  mud- 
walled  town. 

EGYPT 

180,000  sq.  ms.        4,000,000  Inhab.        22  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Egypt  was  long  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  science,  and  its  pyramids,  obelisks, 
and  temples,  prenent  some  of  tlie  most  wonderful  monuments  of  human  art.  It  is 
n6'^  reduced  m  all  respects. 

The  greater  part  of  Egypt  consists  of  a  narrow  fertile  vale,  traversed  by  the 
Nile,  and  Imunded  on  each  side  by  barren  rocks  and  mountains.  The  soil  in 
general  is  so  rich  as  to  require  no  manure.  The  agriculture  is  of  the  simplest 
kind,  the  chief  articles  of  produce  being  wheat  and  barley.  In  the  Delta,  rice  is 
the  chief  grain,  and  with  mnize  and  lentils,  forms  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  climate  is  excessively  hot  in  summer;  but  the  air  and  temperature  are  de- 
lightful in  the  winter  months.  It  is  peculiar^  in  the  extreme  rareness  of  rain, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  almost  constantly  clear. 

The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitatitft  of  Egypt  are  Mahometans,  and  have 
the  usual  character  of  Mahometans.  There  are  many  of  the  Copts,  or  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  are  Christians.  They  are  an  ingenious  people, 
almost  the  only  class  possessed  of  education,  and  are  principally  employed  ia 
puliilic  and  commercial  transactions. 
.  Th^e  are  a  few  articles  of  fnanu/acJure,  but  none  of  much  importance.  It  has 
always  been  the  channel  of  extensive  commf?rce  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  which 
is  carried  on  by  large  caravans.  This  country  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  low 
state  in  arts  and  improvements.  The  present  Pacba  is  a  man  qf  enlarged  views 
and  energetic  character,  who  is  in  effect  independent  of  Turkey,  and  is  endeavor- 
ing to  introduce  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  nations  into  his  dominions. 

Cairo  exceeds  any  otiier  city  of  Africa  in  magnitude  and  splendor.  It  is  there- 
sort  of  merchants  from  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  and  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Alexandria  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  site  is 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  city.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  trade  between  Eu- 
rope and  Egypt.  Roaetta  is  a  modern  commercial  town  of  some  importance,  on 
the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Damietta,  on  the  eastern  branch,  has  an  exten- 
sive commerce  with  Syria  and  Cyprus.  SiotU  is  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt* 
and  A  place  of  trade. 

Coseir  is  a  small  port,  the  seat  of  trade  between  Arabia  and  Egypt 
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SENEGAMBIA. 

The  region  lying  od  the  River  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  extending  to  their 

urces,  18  divided  into  a  ffreat  number  of  small  states,  which  have  been  grouped 
together  under  the  name  of  Senegambia. 

The  coast  is  here  Bat  and  sandy.  East  of  this  is  a  region  somewhat  argilla- 
oeouBf  and  very  fertile,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  mountainous  district.  Senegam- 
bia is  generally  well  watered.  The  climate  and  vegetable  productions  are  such 
as  belong  toHne  Equatorial  Regions. 

The  principal  states  are  Cayor  and  Walloo,  on  the  coast ;  Foota-Toro,  Bon- 
«]oa,  Bambouk,  Foota-Jallo,  Manding,  and  Karta,  in  the  interior. 

FoOTA-ToRO  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  kingdoms.  It  is  well 
watered ;  mtich  of  it  is  fertile ;  and  the  population  is  dense. 

Bambouk  is  a  country  of  mountains.  It  produces  larse  quantities  of  gold, 
and  not  only  furnishes  most  of  that  which  is  carried  down  tne  Senegal  and  Gam- 
bia, but  seifds  considerable  quantities  to  the  east  and  south.  Many  of  its  valleys 
are  fertile. 

Foota-Jallo  is  also  mountainous,  and  has  therefore  a  variety  of  climate  and 
productions.  Teemboo,  its  capital,  is  considered  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  this 
portion  of  Africa. 

The  principal  tribes  of  Senesrambia,  are  the  Jaloflfs,  Poulahs,  Feelo<il|Mi  and 
Mandingoes. 

The  Jaloffs^  who  occupy  the  coast,  are  esteemed  the  most  courageous  tribe  of 
Negroes  in  this  region.  The  FovLlaks^  who  are  possessed  of  a  number  of  king- 
doms, are  distingtushed  from  other  Negroes  by  their  superior  form  and  features; 
and  have  more  of  an  olive  complexion.  They  lead  a  pastoral  life,  and  have  a 
higher  character  for  humanity,  honesty,  industry,  and  civilization,  tJian  any  other 
tribe  of  this  region.  Both  these  tribes  are  chiefly  Mahometans.  The  Feeloops, 
ou  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  are  a  wild  unsocial  race. 

The  Mandingoes,  are  the  most  numerous  tribe  of  Negroes  in  the  western  re- 
gion of  Africa;  and  are  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  Senegal,  and  Gam- 
bia. They  are  gay,  lively,  inquisitive,  and  cunning.  Many  of  them  are  Mahom- 
etans. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  AND  LIBERIA. 

'Hie  district  of  Sierra  Leone  is  distinguished  for  a  colonv  formed  by  the  Brit- 
ish African  Society,  as  an  asylum  for  slaves  recaptured,  and  a  source  of  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge  to  Western  Africa.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  number  of 
lions  in  the  neighboring  sierras,  or  chains  of  mountains. 

It  is  fertile  and  populous;  but  cultivation  has  made  little  progress.  Tropical 
productions  abound,  and  the  forests,  fields,  and  rivers,  furnish  an  ample  supply  of 
food,  with  very  little  labor.  The  native  tribes  have  the  general  character  of  the 
African  race.  The  colony  has  a  population  of  12,000,  chiefly  composed  of  lib- 
erated Negroes,  taken  from  captive  slave-ships.  They  are  placed  under  the  in- 
■tmction  of  missionaries.  Their  schools  and  churches  exhibit  as  interesting 
ao  appearance,  as  those  of  any  country. 

Freetown,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Sierra  Leon» 
River. 

Liberia  is  a  settlement  lately  commenced  at  Cape  Mesurado,  by  the  American 
Colonization  Society.  It  is  designed  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  free  Africans 
and  emancipated  slaves  of  the  United  Slates.  It  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  in  a  prosperous  state.   Monrovia,  the  chief  town,  has  a  flourishing  trade. 

UPPER  GUINEA. 

The  coast  of  Upper  Guinea  is  divided  into  the  Grain,  the  Ivory,  the  Gold,  and 
the  Slave  Coast. 

The  Grain  Coast,  is  so  called  from  the  pepper  it  furnishes,  and  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  Portuguese,  who  first  began  to  trade  here. 
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The  Jinny  Coa$t  abounds  in  iyory ;  but  has  no  good  karbitr.  Boats  meet  tin 
canoes,  and  exchanges  are  made  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  on  account  of  the 
surf.  It  is  popmtout,  and  thickly  »ettied  with  villages.  The  inhalntants  are 
said  to  be  the  most  savage,  thievish,  and  revengeful  upon  the  African  coast.  Thejr 
will  not  permit  Europeans  to  reside  in  the  interior. 

The  Siitve  Coast  extends  from  Rio  Volta  to  the  Bay  and  River  of  Lagos.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  two  considerable  Rivers  Yat^in  and  Euphrates,  riianing  par- 
allel to  each  other  and  to  the  sea,  and  rendering  intercourse  very  convenient.  Of 
all  the  coasts  yet  explored,  this  is  the  best  cu/ttvated.  The  whole  country  rises 
gradually  from  the  sea,  is  covered  with  luxuriant  and  perpetual  vegetation,  culti- 
vated fields,  groves,  and  innumerable  villages.  In  industry  and  agriculture,  the 
inhabitantt  appear  to  et^ual  the  Chinese. 

The  Oold  Coaei  is  situated  immediately  under  the  equator,  and  fkrmshet 
larae  quantities  of  gold  in  trade.  The  principal  kingdoms  are  Dahomey,  Benio; 
and  Asbantee. 

DAHOMET,    BENIN,    ASHANTEE. 

Dahom ET  is  a  productive  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  most  arbitrary  forms 
of  despotism  are  mild  compared  with  those  of  this  country,  founded  on  an  idola- 
trous veneration  for  the  king.  The  pcof»/«  are  peculiarly  ferocious.  The  king's 
bed  chamber  is  paved  with  skulls,  aud  the  roof  ornamented  with  tlie  jaw4>oQe8  of 
chiefs  whom  he  has  slain  in  battle. 

Abomey,  the  capital,  like  other  native  cities  of  Africa,  is  merely  a  large  col« 
lection  of  huts. 

Benin  extends  from  Rio  Lagos  to  Rio  Formosa.  It  is  well  furnished  wilii 
rivers  and  estuaries;  but  their  banks  are  very  unhealthy. 

AsHANTEE  is  an  extensive  territory  of  Western  Africa,  immediately  behind 
the  states  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Its  name  had  scarcely  reached  Europeans,  wlieu 
its  armies  were  lately  seen  descending  to  the  coast,  and  subduing  all  before  them 
In  military  skill  and  valor,  in  arts  and  intelligence,  the  Ashantees  are  decidedly 
superior  to  any  other  inhabitants  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
the  whole  will  fall  under  their  dominion.  Great  armies  assemble  at  a  moment's 
warning,  which  furnishes  evidence  that  the  populatiuu  is  dense.  The  magnifi- 
cence displayed  in  their  camp,  when  visited  bv  the  English,  and  the  dignity,  and 
courtesy  of  deportment  both  of  the  king  and  his  otlicerg,  indicated  a  degree  of 
civilization^  much  superior  to  that  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

The  only  instrument  of  husbandry  among  the  Ashantees,  is  the  hoe.  They 
cultivate  rice  and  the  sugar  cane.  Fine  cotton  grows  spontaneously,  and  tropical 
fruits  are  abundant.  Their  cattle  are  large,  but  their  horses  small.  They  are 
bad  horsemen,  and  sometimes  ride  oxen.  They  have  a  loom  like  the  Eiu'opean, 
and  manufacture  fine  cluths  with  brilliant  colors.  They  also  work  in  metak 
aud  leather,  with  considerable  skill. 

Coomassie,  the  capital,  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  100,000.  The  bouses 
are  well  built  aud  neat,  'riie^treets  are  all  named,  aud  a  captain  has  the  charge 
of  each. 

In  all  the  kingdoms  of  Guinea,  at  the  death  of  the  king,  a  great  number  of 
his  slaves  are  buried  alive  with  him,  or  arc  massacred  to  attend  him  in  tlie  other 
world.  In  Dahomey  and  Ashantee,  human  sacrifices  are  made  with  a  frequen- 
cy, and  to  an  amount  scarcely  paralleled;  and  the.  horrid  scene  is  regarded  as  a 
pastime. 

LOWER  GUINEA. 

CONGO,  LOANGO,  ANGOLA,  BENGUELA. 

Coir  GO  is  an  extensive  country  south  of  the  River  Zaire.  The  eastern  frontier 
is  composed  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  inhabited  by  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
Giagas,  who  make  frequent  and  desolating  incursions.  The  vegetable  produetiotu 
are  abundant.  Congo  enjoys  a  happy  exemption  from  scorpions,  musquetoes,  and 
most  venomous  animals.  ^Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  a  rude  iron  boe,yet  the 
crops  are  excellent.  Mats  are  the  covering  of  their  houses,  their  bedding,  and  tlicir 
clothing.   The  people  appear  to  possess  le^s  energy  and  reflection  than  most  other 
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Mtives  of  Africa,  but  are  lively,  good  humored,  and  hospitable  in  their  dispoci- 
tion. 

LoANOo  is  situated  on  the.  north  side  of  the  River  Zaire,  and  extends  more 
^an  400  miles.  The  chmaie  is  said  to  be  very  fine,  nev^r  subject  to  violent  wind* 
«r  hurricanes ;  and  vessels  may  safely  anchor  on  its  coast.  Hain  occurs  rarely, 
and  is  never  violent,  and  vegetation  is  chiefly  watered  by  heaivy  dews.  The  sow 
'Is  generally  very  fertile.  The  iroas^  is  high,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  vege- 
tation.    The  i&ke*  hbound  wftfa  irsh,  and  the  foretts  with  game. 

Angola  is  a  part  of  Congo.  It  is  resorted  to  only-for  siaves^f  the  tnjferior 
tNrder,  of  which  40,000  are  annually  sold,  chiefly  to  the  French. 

BfNGUELA  is  a  region  south  of  Angola,  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  barbaroM 
irace.  The  air  is  very  unwholesome.  Strangers  are  advised  not  to  land;  and 
those  who  survive  attempts  to  reside  there,  resemble  men  coming  from  the  tomb. 

CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Central  Africa  may  be  divided  into  two  portions — Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  com- 
prising the  kingdoms  on  the  Niger;  and  the  region  south  of  the  Jibliel  Kumra, 
aometimes  called  Lower  Ethiopia.    The  latter  has  been  so  little  explored,  that  d9 
.account  can  be  given  of  its,geogra{fl!iy. 

SOtJDAN,  OR  NIGRITtA. 

The  region  ^ymg  ew  the  Niger  is  so  well  watered  by  this  stream -ai^  t»  render 
It  fertile.  Its  climate  is  so  warm,  that  it  prodnces  a^  the  luxuries  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  Its  trees  are  the  largest'known  upon  the  globe;  and  its  forests 
peculiarly  majestic.  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  few  of  which 
fiaje  been  explored,  or  even  visited  by  white  men.  The  population  is  chiefly 
.cojtnposed  of  Negroes,  more  mild,  but  less  active  than  their  Moorish  neighbors. 

Bambarra  is  a  large  and  powerful  kingdom,  bordering  on  Manding.  It  is 
generally /«r<t/«,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  shea,  or  vegetable  butter-tree.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Moors  and  Negroes.  It  appears  to  be  populous, 
and  has  a  considerable  share  of  commerce.  Sego,  its  capital,  has  30,000  inhab- 
itants.    Sansandifig  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade,  especially  in  salt. 

ToMBUCTOO  is  descrilied  as  an  extensive  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  p«op/c 
are  intelligent,  and  considerably  advanced  in  the  arts.  Tomouctoo,  the  capital, 
has  been  celebrated  as  the  centre  of  commerce  for  Soudan,  and  the  resort  of  nu- 
merous caravans  from  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts. 

HoussA,  east  of  Tombuctoo,  is  also  a  kingdom  of  importance.  The  people 
are  intelligent,  and  have  considerable  skill  in  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

Kassina  is  east  of  lioussa,  and  tributary  to  it.     It  extends  to  the  borders  of 

'  Fezzau.     Tlie  people  are  said  to  have  some  skill  in  the  arts.     They  carry  on  com- 

jperc«.with  the  northern  coasts.     Asben  is  a  country  north  of  it,  which  seems  to 

'  be  included  in  its  territories.     Agades,  its  capital,  is  a  place  of  ^reat  trade. 

BoRNOU  is  an  extensive  fertile  tract ;  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  pf 

this  region.     Bergoo,  and  Baghermi,  are  its  tributaries.     It  has  a  considerable 

,  army,  said  to  contain  60,000  cavali-y.     The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 

merchants  of  Fezzan.     The  name  of  tVangara,  signifying  marsh,  was  formerly 

applied  to  a  low,  swampy  region,  supposed  to  absorb  the  waters  of  the  Niger. 

''  It  is  now  ascertained  that  there  is  a  large  lakv  in  this  region,  called  the  Lake  of 

Tchad.     It  has  not  been  fully  explored. 

^Darfur  and  Kordofan  fill  up  the  interval  between  th4  kingdoms  of  Sen- 
naar  and  Abyssinia,  and  Bornou.  Agriculture  is  here  the  chief  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  wheat  is  raised.  The  people  carry  on  a  commerce  with  Egypt,  and 
have  considerable  i  ntercourae  w  ith  Mecca.  They  are  ignorant  of  every  thing  but 
the  Koran,  addicted  to  intemperaiv^,  and  verv  dishonest.  Their  caravans  oflen 
include  1000  men  and  2000  camels.  Their  king  is  a  great  merchant.  He  is  n^ 
*  tributary  to  the  Pkcha  of  Egypt.  Cobbe,  the  capital  of  Darfur,  is  a  considemljle 
place,  and  well  situated  for  trade.     It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  foreign  mercbante. 

33 
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NUBIA. 

JVtcto  is  ao  extensive  oomitrjr,  lying  sooth  of  Elgypt  on  the  Nile.  It  eonstiCr 
mlsBost  entirely  of  sandy  and  rocky  deserts,  where  pillars  of  sand  are  frequeotty 
eaen  noviog  with  the  wind,  and  tne  pestilential  simoom  often  blows.  The  imme<- 
diate  6«fiAs  9fike  Nile,  although  above  the  level  of  the  river,  are  rendered  pro- 
ductive  by  irrigation..  The  water  is  raised  by  means  of  wheels.  Tlie  eastern 
b»nk  is  the  moMt  fertile. 

The  eiimtUe  is  intensely  hot  in  summer,  but  so  dry  that  k  is  very  healthy;  and 
the  phgtte  is  not  known  hera 

Nobia  is  divided  into  a  nmi^r  of  petty  states,  now  subject  to  the  Bashaw  of 
Egypt.  It  is  inhabited  by  numberless  independent  tribes — some  carrying  on  trade 
in  towns;  others  attending  to  agriculture;  and  a  still  greater  number  wanderins 
over  its  waste*.  Thera  is  a  corresponding  variety  of  charaeter.  The  people  of 
Berber,  on  the  border*  of  Egypt,  through  whose  territory  every  traveller  passes, 
are  of  Arabian  origin.  Th^y  are  noted  fer  tlveir  inten^rance,' treachery,  and 
ferocity.  The  nattvee  of  Nubia  ara  more  like  Arabs  than  Negroes.  Theyare 
'a  a  barbarous  state,  but  sustain  a  much  better  character  than  the  Berbers.  They 
dtf«  employed  as  porters  in  Cairo,  and  are  esteemed  fur  their  honesty. 

Dhurra,  a  species  of  large  grain,  and  tobacco,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
cultivation.  There  are  no  fruit  trees  except  the  palm.  The  principal  trade 
of  Nubia  is  in  slaves.  Five  thousand  are  Supposed  to  be  brought  bithei*  annually, 
uf  whom  one-half  are  sent  to  Arabia. 

DongolMi  on  tke  Nile,  is  the  capital  of  a  petty  kingdom  on  the  west  of  Nubia. 

In  Nubia  Proper,  there  are  but  few  groups  of  ho'ises  that  deserve  the  name  of 
towne.  Ibritn  is  a  small  place  on  a  hill  near  tlie  Nile.  Derr,  the  usual  rest- 
dence  of  the  kashefe  or  chiefs,  is  now  considered  the  metropolis.  It  carries  on  a 
eeasiderable  trade  with  Egypt  in  dates. 

Suakem,  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  possessed  by  the  Turks.  It  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  commerce ;  but  is  now  supported  only  by  the  caravans  which  pass  through 
it  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Mecca  and  Arabia. 

The  splendid  remaine  of  ancient  temples,  form  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  this  resion.  They  are 'peculiar  in 'being  gene^'uHy  excavated  from  the 
solid  rock.  The  most  magnificent  yet  discovered,  is  that  of  Ipsainbul,  between 
Syene  and  ItN-iin. 

SENNAAR. 

Sennaar  is  included  hetween  Nubia  on  the  north,  AbvasiA»>o'B  the  south  and 
east,  and  Darfur  on  the  west.  A  great  part  of  i(  is  enclosed  between  the  Nile, 
and  its  eastern  branch  the  Taccazze,  a:nd  occupies  the  ancient  Isle  Meroe,  the 
centre  of  Ethiopia.  It  was  a  kingdom  formed  by  a  body  of  Negro  invadeni,  who 
drove  away  tlie  Arab  inhabitants,  but  is  now  tributary  to  Eg}'pt. 

The  surface  is  level,  and  remarkably  fertile  for  some  distance  from  the  banks 
of  the  river.  It  is  never  overflowed.  At  the  time  of  the  rains  it  assumes  a 
beautiful,  verdant  aspect;  but  soon  after  they  cease,  it  becomes  barren  and 
scorched.  There  are  many  tracts  which  are  perpetually  deeert.  Dhurra  is  tlie 
principal  grain  in  use.  Sennaar  produces  few  articles  of  commerce;  bnt  the 
people  are  extensively  employed  in  the  trade  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Egypt. 

The  despot  of  Sennaar  has  an  army  of  14,000  Negro  troops  around  his  capital, 
who  are  called  JVuba.-    KgTrdofan  is  tributary  to  Sennaar. 

Sennaar,  the  capital,  is  a  populous  .place  of  considerable  trade. 

Shendy  is  a  trading  town  of  800  or  i;000  houses,  and  has  many  wealthy  inhab- 
itants,    it  is  the  largest  in  this  part  of  Africa,  except  Gobbc  and  Sennaar. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Abyeeima  is  a  mount^nous  country,  but  die  elevations  are  not  considerable, 
except  on  the  borders.  The  declivities  are  gentle,  and  afford  fine  situations  for 
tillage,  and  the  erection  of  towns. 
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^  The  elimati  m  on  the  whole  fiiie^  ftom  tfaft  codln^la  and.  purity  of  the  tnoantain 
air.  The  valleys,  however,  are  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  »&il  is  very  fertile.  Wheat 
is  raised  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  higher  tracts ;  but  a  very  small  grain, 
caDed  teff,  is  the  common  food  of  the  pieofle.  The  donwstic  ammah  are  like 
those  of  Europe.  Bees  are  every  where  raised,  and  honey  ip  ao-  imporiant  arti- 
cle of  food. 

The  Abyssinians  profess  Christianity ,  but  retain  many  Jewish  ritee  and  many 
Pagan  and  barbarous  customs.  They  are  generally  ignorant  and  brutal  in  their 
character  and  manners.  11  is  common  to  eat  raw  flesh,  cut  from  the  living 
animal,  in  i(h  warm,  palpitating  state.  Agriculture  is  extremely  rude,  and  the 
plough  is  only  a  crooked  branch  or  root  of  a  tree.  The  most  necessary  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on,  but  very  imperfectly.  They  have  soine  commerce,  both 
with  the  interior  and  with  foreign  countries,  and  send  abroad  gold,  ivory  and  slaves. 

The  government  is  feeble,  often  resisted  by  its  own  officers,  and  by  the  savage 
tribes  within  its  borders.  Civil  wars  are  perpetual,  and  human  life  fas  no  more 
regarded  than  that  of  brutes. 

The  Gallas,  on  the  south,  have  overrun  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom.  Indeed 
it  is  now  realty  divided  into  several  independent  states,  of  which  the  kingdom  of 
Tig  re  is  the  principal. 

GoifDAR,  ihe  capital,  is  situated  on  a  bill.  It  is  generally  mean  in  its  appear- 
ance, but  it  has  some  fine  buildings,  erected  by  the  Jesuits,  during  a  period  when 
they  had  much  influence.  Axum  was  the  ancient  capital,  and  has  a  splendid 
church.  3Ia8uah  is  mean  in  its  appearance,  but  is  the  only  place  of  foreign  trade. 
Adowa  is  a  town  of  importance  as  the  seat  of  trade  for  the  interior. 

EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

This  coast  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 

"^ntury,  and  is  little  known  to  any  other  nation.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 

they  publish  no  accounts  of  their  discoveries  and  possessions.     The  descriptions 

given  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  in  many  respects  contradictory;  and  when  all  false 

or  doubtful  statements  are  rejected,  little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  them. 

The  Kingdom  of  Adel  is  said  to  be  a  fertile  country,  and  it  is  famed  for 
ttyrrh  and  frankincense.  It  is  divided  among  several  tribes,  continually  at  war 
with  Abyssinia.     Zeila  appears  to  be  the  principal  town. 

A  J  AN  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  ivory,  ambergris,  and  gold. 

Braya  is  a  little  aristocracy  which  pays  tribute  to  the  Portuguese. 

Melimda  is  a  Mahometan  state,  partially  dependent  on  the  Portuguese.  The 
capital  city,  Melinda,  has  a  beautiful  situation  and  appearance,  and  contains  ma- 
ny splendid  mosques  and  Portuguese  ciuirches.  It  is  inhabited  by  rich  merchants, 
and  the  exports  are  various  and  valuable. 

Zanguebar  is  saidtobea  marshy  and  unhealthy  country,  abundant  in  ele- 
phants. It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Mocus,  partly  Pagans  and  partly  Mahome- 
tans. The  little  Kingdoms  of  Quiloa,  and  Momb  aza,  were  formerly  subject  to 
the  Portuguese,  but  are  now  independent.  The  Kingdom  of  Mozambique  cona- 
prfses  most  of  the  country  subject  to  the  Portuguese,  extending  from  Cape  Del- 

Jado  to  Cape  Corrientes.  The  soil  is  luxuriant  and  fertile.  There  are  wild 
saets  of  various  kinds,  and  the  elephants  are  so  fierce  and  destructive,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  kindle  large  fires  round  their  fields,  to  prevent  them 
from  devouring  the  crops.  The  country  is  rich  in  gold,  which  is  washed  down 
by  the  rivers  in  great  Quantities,  and  is  the  chief  article  of  commerce. 

The  city  of  moxavMique,  the  capital  of  all  the  Portuguese  possessions,  was 
once  large,  but  is  now  much  reduced. 

The  Coast  of  Sofala,  lying  between  tlie  River  Zambeze  or  Cuama,  and 
Gape  Corrientes,  is  watered  by  that  river,  and  by  the  rivers  Sofala  and  Inliambanev 
whose  names  are  also  applied  to  the  country  on  their  banks. 

MocARANOA  is  a  kmgdom  of  the  interior,  which  appears  to  be  one  df  the 
most  powerful  on  the  coast.  The  soil  of  this  country  is  said  to  be  fertile,  though 
exposed  to  great  heat.  The  mowUains  in  the  interior  are  covered  with  perpet- 
ual snow. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. . 

Booth  Afirioi  u  the  region  surrouDding  the  Csipe  of  Good  Hope,  and  exteodir 
vorthwftrd  to  the  frontiers  of  Congo  aad  Mozambique.  The  Hotteniot»,'neair  the 
Colony  of  the  Gape,  are  in  a  lower  atale  of  civitizaiion  than  any  other  pedpl€  in 
Afiriea.  Mors  improvement  ia  (bund  among  the  C^res,  and  stilT'moi'e  in  tbe 
Boihoaaaa,  and  other  tribes  of  the  interior. 

COLONY  OF  THE  CAPE. 

TW«e  aueotnive  ranaes  of  nuuntaina  divide'tSw  Colony  of  the  Qipe,  as  de^ 
Mribed  T  438u  The  plain  n^xt'the  sea  has  a  deep  and  fertile  soif,  welt  watered 
by  Mmwroas  rivulet0>  covered'  with  grass  and  a  beautiful  variety  of  sbrobs  and 
ines.  Rai»9  are  fre(|uent»and  the  c/tm4ife  mild  and  agreeable.  The  «e«oiuf 
t§rrae€  contains  large  tracts  of  arid  desert ;  and  tlie  third  region,  called  the  Great 
Karoo,  b  destitute  of  almost  every  trace  of  v^^tation,  and  unoccupied  by  men  or 


Biffomd  the  Qreat  Karoo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  there  is  an 
cKoelleiit  grasing  country,  wliere  cattle  are  raised  in  large  numbers  for  the  Colo- 
ny. The  eettlement  is  deluged  with  rain  in  the  cold  season,  but  it  has  scarcely 
a  showvr  in  the  hot  months,  and  is  parched  by  a  perpetual  dry  wind.  The  chan- 
g$»  are  frequent  and  sudden.  The  best  of  grain,  wine^  and  fruits,  for  the  supply 
of  the  colony,  are  produced  within  the  distance  of  one  to  three  days  journey  front'' 
Cape  Town.  Potash  is  made  H'om  a  plant  which  grows  in  great  abundance. 
8tut  is  formed  ui  munerous  sak  lakes,  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  sun.  A  large  en- 
tent  of  ground  is  covered  with  natural  plantations  oi  aloes. 

The  agriculture  of  this  colony  is  wretciied,  14  or  16  ox.ea  being  tased  to  draw 
aa  unwieldy  plough,  that  only  skims  the  surface. 

The  Colonists  are  generally  ignorant ;  many  of  tliem  approach  the  natives  io 
their  habits.  Even  the  industrious  Zhtteh  here  grow  extremely  indolent,  and  keep- 
great  numbers  of 'Hottentot,  slaves,  who  have  litcie  else  to  do  flian  smoke,  eat,  and 
sleep,  like  their  malters.  The  British  settlers,  who  have  recently  become  numerous^' 
have  improved  very  nouch  the  state  of  society.. 

Cape  Town  is  a  plaotofsome importance,  and  contains  many  good  buildings. 
Constantia  is  celebrated  for  its  wine  of  peculiar  excellence.  Bethelsdorp  is  a 
■kissionary  station,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Hottentots. 

NATIVE  TRIBES. 

Caffraria,  or  the  Country  of  the  Caffi'es,  extends  north  fVom  thft  Great  Fish 
river,  which  separates  it  from  the  Colony  of  the  Cape.  The  Caffres  are  a  fine 
race  of  men,  and  have  not  a  line  of  tlie  African  Negro  in  their  countenance  or 
person.  Although  in  a  barbarous  state,  they  are  superior  in  intelligence  and 
arts  to  the  tribes  around  them.  Their  cows  are  larger  and  handsomer  thav 
those  of  the  Colony,  and  tlieir  oxettare  remarkable  for  size  and  strength,  and  are 
osed  as  horses.  The  men  take  care  of  the  cattle,  and  the  women  ti-B  the  groivid. 
They  cannot  count  beyond  160^  and  have  not  a  vestige  of  wrthng.  Their  ItM^ 
gwage  18  soft  and  harmonious. 

The  Boshuanas  are  a  tribe  who  inhabit  a  large  territory  in  tlie  interior  flf 
South  Africa,  estimaled'from  1&  to  lo,'0OOin  number.  They  are  evidently  of  the 
stock  of  the  Caffres.  The  lAcn  pursue  hunting;  the  u^omenand  slaves  taken  pris- 
oners in  war,  cultivate  the  ground. 

llie  Bbsjesmans,  or  Bushmen,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots,  inhabiting  (he  ii]accessi<^ 
hie  mountains  north  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  are  among  the  most  degraded 
people  known.  A  deadly  hostility  has  long  bc^en  maintained  between  them  and 
the  Colonists,  by  a  series  of  mutual  injuries,  plunders,  and  murders 

They  are  described  as  the  ugliest  of  all  human-  beings,  and  dwarfish  in  size* 
They  nave  no  bonds  of  society*  Each  leaves  his  companions  when  he  pleases* 
The  stronger  take  the  wives  and  property  of  the  weaker.  They  have  Mttle  tn<<r- 
course  with  each  other;  their  language  is  poor;-  and  mueb  of  their  conversatioB 
is  carried  on  by  gestures.  They  raise  neither  corn  nor  cattle.  Roots,  serpents, 
lizards,  and  insects,  furnish^  tbemfv  wtlt/<wd  when-  they  fail  io  hunting.  Noihiiw 
disgusts  their. smdi  or  taste, ^Bd  they  pass  their  nights  in  holes  like  beasts.    Tk^ 
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•ive  in  a  state  of  eoDtiniia)  mttrfarti  and  plunder  and  destruction  ak«  their  chief 
etDfjIoyments.  • 

The  Corannas,  or  Gorans,  north  of  the  Bushmen,  apply  a  littje  to  agricnhnre. 
lliey  have  no  fixed  habitations.  The  richest  man  of  thq  kraal  is  the  Uiuier  of 
the  party,  and  their  spokesman  on  all  occasions ;  yet  he  has  no  commanding  au- 
thority. They  are  distinguished  for  trainidg  their  oxen,  which  are  attended 
u'ith  as  much  care,  and  used  in  the  same  manner,  as  horses  among  us. 

Id  advancing  towards  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  there  is  evidence  of 
greater  civilization.  The  MaiehappeM  are  much  more  improved  than  tlie  nations 
sooth  of  t)i«m.  They  manufacture  articles  of  iron  and  copper,  till  the  ffroundy^ 
and  construct  their  huts  and  clothing  in  a  neat  and  skilful  mftnner.  Their  capi- 
tal is  Latakooj  which  was  suppo^  in  1813.  to  contain  7,00#  inhabitants.  It 
was  said  that  tlie  tribe  had  more  ffian  a  thousand  outposts,  or  stations  of  persons 
attending  to  their  cattle. 

The  Mashotoa  succeed  the  Matchappes  on  the  north.  The  Maroetxeea,  north 
<^  the  IVf  ashows,  seem  to  be  still  more  advanced  in  arts.  They  obtain  iron  and 
copper  from  the  ore,  and  work  it  with  considerable  skill.  Their  dietallic  arti- 
cles are  sent  into  all  the  surrounding  country.  They  also  make  pottery  with 
much  skill  and  taste,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  painting.  Kurrenchani,  their 
cupital,  contains  about  16,000  people. 

The  Namaquas  and  Damaras  are  two  other  tribes,  on  thft  shores  of  the  At* 
lantic  and  the  Orange  River. 

Their  employments  and  support  arise  from  their  cattle;  and  they  frequently 
endeavor  to  plunder  each  other.  An  affection  subsists  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, which  is  unusual  among  savages.  Old  age  and  infirmity  are  comnwn 
among  fAem,and  appear  therefore  to  receive  attention,  instead  of  leading  to  cru- 
elty and  desertion.     Strangers  also  have  been  kindly  treated  among  these  tribes. 

AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

ISLANDS    WEST   OF  .AFRICA. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  are  nine  in  filim&«r,  situated  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  exhibit  strong  marks  of  volcanic  origin^ 
and  ore  subject  to  earthquakes.  (See  IT  298 — 9.)  They  have  a  delightful  eli- 
matCy  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  wines  and  fruits  are  exported  to  a  considerable 
amount.     They  are  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  venomous  animals. 

The  Madeiras.  Madeira  is  the  ^principal  island  of  this  group,  which  bc" 
longs  to  the  Portuguese.  It  is  well  watered  and  peopled.  Its  climate  is  free 
from  the  scorching  beats  of  summer,  as  well  as  the  chills  of  winten  Madeira  is 
principally  celebrated  Cot  its  excellent  winet;,  which  are  exported  by  English 
merchants  to  a  larga  amount.     Funchal  is  the  capital. 

The  Canaries  are  a  group  of  lofty  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  famous  for 
their  w  iiies,  fraiu,  and  Canary-birds.  Tineriffe  is  noted  for  its  lofty  peak, 
which  ri«es  far  above  the  clouds.  Santa  Cruz  is  a  large  town,  the  commerciai 
capital  of  the  island. 

The  Cape  Verd  Islands  do  not  enjoy  the  healthy  climate  or  fertile  «oi7of 
the  Azores  and  Madeiras,  and  are  chiefly  noted  for  their  exports  of  salt  and 
hides.  They  belong  to  Portugal.  The  island  of  Fogo  has  a  volcapo.  Goret 
is  a  small  isfand,  near  Cajje  Verd,  now  subject  to  France. 

Islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. — 8L  Matthews  and  Ascension  be- 
long to  Pprtugal.  Ascension  is  an  uninhabited  rock,  but  is  visited  by  ships  to 
procure  turtles.  Princess  Island  is  fertile,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  and  a  con- 
siderable village  on  tl»e  northern  shore.  Fernando  Po  is  a  fertile  island  belong- 
ing to  tlic  British,  and  recently  settled  by  them. 

St.  Helena  is  a  rocky  island,  accessible  only  at  a  single  spot,  in  a  narrow 
▼alley  or  chasm,  in  which  Jamestown  is  built.  The  inhabitanu  do  not  exceed 
8000,  and  are  supplied  with  grain  and  most  of  their  provisions  by  the  ships  of 
the  East  India  Company,  whose  property  it  is.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  prison 
and  ?ravc  iSf  Napoleon. 

32* 
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ISLANDS    SOUTH   OF    AFRICA. 
JTcrfntlttt't  Lontf  m  abo  called  the  Iskuid  of  Deeo]ati<Hi»  on  accoont  of  icf 
erifity. 

Awuierdam  and  fi^t.  PaulUy  are  frequented  odI^  on  aecoont  of  the  seal-fiifaery^ 
Ob  the  tooth-weit  ie  TrUtan  d*  Acunha,  which  m  covered  with  trees. 

ISLANDS   EAST   OF    AFRICA. 
MADAQASGAR. 

fifadagaicar  if  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  islands  in  the  world, 
rmnlUng  with  the  larfest  states  of  Europe,  except  Russia,  in  extent.  It  is  inlor- 
■ected  bf  a  central  ridge  of  mountain§,  which  are  rich  in  minerah.  The  coun- 
try is  generaUy  well  watered  by  the  streams  which  descend  from  them,  and  luxo- 
riant  in  the  produeHonB  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  inhahUtmU  are  estimated  at  four  millions,  divided  into  a  number  of  pet^ 
tribes  of  various  race»— Malay,  Arabian,  and  African.  Some  of  them  are  sav- 
Me;  others  are  acquainted  with  writings  and  several  of  the  arts  of  civilization, 
%e  itfthe  moit  powerful  king§  has  recently  received  English  teachers,  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  introduction  of  knowledge  among  his  people ;  and  has  engaged  to  abolidi 
the  slave-trade,  which  has  been  carried  on  there  to  a  great  extent.  Tananarivg, 
bis  capital,  is  an  extensive  and  well  bdilt  town.  About  dOO'  miles  from  it  is  Tama' 
trnve^  a  port  of  some  trade.  FouUpoint  is  the  port  most  visited  by  Europeans. 
Port  Jktupkin  was  a  French  settlement  of  some  importance,  now  abandoned. 

East  of  Madagascar  are  the  small  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  which  are 
valuable  as  pbces  of  resort  and  refreshment  for  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Madritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  is  possessed  by  the  British.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  rugged,  irregular  mountains.  It  produces  ebony,  and  other  valnabb 
species  of  wckm,  and  tropical  plants,  among  which  is  an  inferior  kind  of  cloves. 

Bourbon  belongs  to  France.  It  is  composed  of  two  mountains;  one  of  which 
M  a  volcano,  in  continual  action,  and  serving  as  a  light-house  to  marinera.  The 
freater  portion  of  the  isbind  is  a  volcanic  desert.  Some  parts,  however,  have  a 
MHTtile  soil,  a  pure  air,  and  a  delightful  climate. 

The  Comoro  Isles,  are  a  small  group  north  of  Madagascar,  mountainous,  but 
lisrtile,  and  well  peopled.  Socoir^  is  subject  to  an  Arabian  chief,  and  is  only  ne- 
tad  for  tlie  superior  quality  of  iis  aloes.  The  Amirants  and  Mahe  Isles  are 
•mall  rocky  groups  of  little  importance. 


OCEANICA, 
OR  THE  MA&lTfiVIE  WORLD. 

OcEANiCA  is  formed  into  three  principal  divisionM. — ^The  islands  lying  near- 
est to  Asia  are  styled  the  East  India  Islands,  Indian  Archipelago,  or  M±- 
LAYSIA.  New-Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  called  AtrsTRALiA — and 
the  remaining  small  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  giouped  together  under  the  name  of 
Polynesia. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  races  of  men  in  all  ^ef  ts  of  the 
Oceanica,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  each  continent.  The  prevalent  race  of  tlie 
Indian  Archipelago  and  Polynesia  are  the  Malays,  and  they  appear  mingled  with 
the  Papuan  race  in  Australia.  The  languages  of  these  divisions  are  also  closely 
connected  with  the  Malay.  The  natives  arc  intelligent  and  lively,  existing  in 
different  states  of  civilization,  and  varying  in  tlieir  character  from  great  ferocity 
to  unusual  mildness.  The  Javanese  are  most  advanced  in  arts  and  knowledge, 
and  next  to  them  are  fhe  inhabitants  of  the  coast  in  other  islands. 

The  Papuans  are  the  prevalent  race  of  Australia^  and  also  inhabit  the  intei'ior 
of  ttie  larger  Asiatic  Islands,  and  of  Malacca.  They  are  uuifurmly  among  the 
most  degradefi  and  savage  of  the  human  race. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  and  Polynesia  lie  between  ihti  tropics,  and  their  c/»- 
mate  resembles  that  of  other  islands  in  the  Torrid.  Zone,  diminishing  in  heat  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  continent.  In  the  Asiatic  or  Indian  Arehi- 
pelago,  the  plants  and  animals  resemble  those  of  Southern  Asia.  But  in  going 
eastward,  the  bread-fruit  and  taro-root  are  found,  and  are  used  in  place  of  rice  for 
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^btkd.    Few  aDimals  are  found  in  the  islands  of  Polynesia;  and  Aastmalia  is  ak 
most  peculiar  in  its  vegetable  and  mineral  productions. 

MALAYSIA,  OR  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO, 

OR   EAST    INDIA    ISLES. 

IThese  islands  have  eenerally  a  volcanic  character^  and  are  liable  to  frequeni 
Eruptions  and  eartiiquadces.  They  are  usually  mountainous  and  elevated  in  the 
csentre.  The  ahores  are  frequently  low  and  swampy,  and  excessively  unhealthy^ 
The  interior  is  generally  covered  with  forests,  and  the  islands  abound  with  beasts 
of  prey,  and  other  animals,  similar  to  those  of  Southern  Asia.  They  furnish 
tlie  precious  metals  in  considerable  quantities.  Pepper  and  rice  are  generally  the 
most  important  products.  Cotton  is  raised  in  abundance  for  clothing — and  most 
of  the  spices  of  commerce  are  obtained  from  these  islands.  A  peculiar  product 
18  the  glutinous  bird's  nests,  large  quantities  of  which  are  sold  to  the  Chinese 
at  an  extravagant  price,  and  are  esteemed  the  most  luxurious  article  of  food. 

It  is  common  throughout  these  islands  to  build  houses  and  towns  upon  posts, 
to  avoid  the  floods  of  the  rainy  season;  and  they  are  sometimes  erected  on  rafts, 
and  floated  from  place  to  place. 

These  islands  are  divided  into  five  principal  groups — the  Sunda  or  Sumatran 
Isles,  including  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  adjacent  islands — the  Bornean  Isles  and 
the  Celebezean  Isles,  (connected  with  Borneo  and  Celebez) — the  Spice  Islands 
and  llie  Philippines. 

SinWATRA. 

Sumatra  is  the  largest  of  the  Sumatran  Chain,  or  Sunda  Isles.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  ridge  of  mountains.  Mount  Ophtr,  the  highest  summit,  is  13,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 

The  productions  are  valuable ;  hut  the  people  are  savage  and  Pagan,  and  gene- 
rally too  little  improved  to  use  tliem  in  commerce.  The  kingdom  of  Acheen  on 
the  north-west,  has  some  trade  with  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  It  has  a  capital  of 
the  same  name.  The  English  had  a  settlement  at  Beneoolen,  which  they  have 
recently  ceded  to  the  Netherlands,  together  with  all  their  claims  in  Sumatra,  in 
exchange  for  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Hindoostan.  In  the  interior  of  the  island, 
ther^  are  tribes  of  cannibals. 

Bahea,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  remarkable  for  extensive 
mines  of  tin. 

JAVA. 

Jfammim  m  vluable,  fertile  island,  subject  to  the  Dutch.  It  abounds  in  forests, 
and  its  scenery  is  beautiful  It  is  intersected',  like  Sumatra^ ly  a  rklgie  of  moun- 
tains,  which  produce  a  fine  salubrious  a»r  in  the  interior.  They  are  abrupt  and 
precipitous  on  the  south,  and  the  country  is  rugged.  On  the  north  the  declivity 
is  gradual  and  descending  into  swamps  upon  the  coast,  which  render  it  very  un« 
healthy. 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  highly  cultivated.  The 
Javanese  are  well  acquainted  with  many  arts,  and  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade 
with  the  Chines^. 

BATiLTiA,  the  metropolis  of  the  Archi})clngo,  presents  an  assemblage  of  vari- 
ous nation.-*  and  languages,  and  is  liieseat  of  very  extensive  commerce.  The  Chi- 
nese ai'e  the  most  numerous  inhnbitants.  The  situation  is  low,  and  the  streets 
arc  traversed  by  fllthy  canals,  which  render  the  air  pestilential.  The  population 
is  reduced  from  160,000  to  47,000.  SarMorang,  Solo,  and  Surabaya,  are  a\\ 
more  populous  eitieti. 

CELEBEZ. 

Celebez  is  a  long,  but  irregular  and  narrow  island,  of  which  very  little  is 
known.     The   Dutch  control  the  whole,  and  have  a  settlement  at  Macassar. 
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Only  the  CbinMe  are  permitlMl  to  trade  here.  There  are  mmMroas  twuiU  m« 
iammM  aromd  Celebez,  regemratng  ii  ia  character.  The  whole  group  are  eaid  to 
aboood  ID  ftoiaooooB plant*. 

BORNEO. 

Borneo  h  probabty  the  krgeat  island  in  the  world  except  New-Holland.  The 
imterior  n  little  known.  The  ^[renter  part  of  the  coatt,  especially  on  f he  north, 
ooDfiete  of  swamps,  covered  with  thick  forests.  The  tettlementt  on  the  shore, 
are  occupied  by  Malays,  and  Macassars  from  Celebez.  The  ourang  outaog  is  an 
ammo/ almost  peculiar  to  this  island. 

SPICE    ISLANDS,    OR   MOLUCCAS. 

CriMo  ti  the  largest  of  these,  which  is  290  miles  in  length.  The  nitHves  are 
indosirious,  and  acquainted  with  weaving.  Ceram  produces  clove-trees,  and 
large  forests  of  the  saeo-palni,  whose  psoduce  forms  an  article  of  export.  Jim- 
boyna  is  a  beautiful  island,  tlie  residence  of  the  governor.  Banda  or  Lantovr^ 
is  the  chief  island  of  a  group,  in  which  the  nutmeg-tree  is  found.  TheMokuecaa 
strictiy  so  termed,  are  only  five  small  islands,  of  which  Ternate  is  tlie  most  im- 
portant.    The  boa  serpent  is  found  here,  SO  feet  in  length. 

THE   MANILLAS    OR   PHILIPPINE    ISLES. 

The  Philippine  Mandt  resemble  others  in  the  Archipelago  in  their  climate,  as- 
pect, soil,  and  productions.  They  belong  to  Spain,  and  a  very  lucrative  com- 
merce was  formerly  carried  on  with  them,  through  Acapulco  and  Vera  Craz,  in 
Mexico.  The  government  has  restrained  private  industry ^  and  has  thus  dimin- 
ished tlie  prosperity  of  these  rtdands,  and  rendered  them  comparatively  unproduc- 
tive. Some  parts  are  stifl  under  native  kings.  All  these  islancts  are  subject  to 
earthquakes,  and  to  the  dextructivc  effects  of  the  lufroon.s,.^ir  6S3.) 

Luzon  ie  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  group,  but  is  only  cultivated  ou 
the  coast.  It  contains  ManillOt  the  capital  of  the  Spauii<h  possessions,  which  is 
a  well-built  and  fortified  city.  The  Iluuilx?r  of  Christian  inhubitiiuts  is  computed 
at  12,000.  Mindanao  is  next  in  size  to  Luzon.  The  |)e6ple  are  addicted  to 
piracy,  and  the  island  is  much  less  under  tlie  control  of  the  Spaniards.  On  the 
southern  side  is  a  volcano,  which  burns  incessandy.  Sambocing  is  the  principal 
Spanish  settlement. 

This  group  contains  other  small  islands,  too  numerous  for  description. 


AUSTRALIA. 

This  division  of  the  world  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Papuan  race.  It  abounds 
tnfish,  animals,  and  vegetables,  which  differ  remarkably  from  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  world.  There  are  few  or  no  beasts  of  prey,  and  most  of  the  animals  are 
of  the  Kangaroo  kind.  The  islands  have  been  so  little  explored,  that  the 
account  of  them  is  necessarily  imperfect.  Their  physical  geography  has  been 
already  described  page  116. 

PAPUA,  OR  NEW-GUINEA NEW-BRITAIN NEW-IRELAND SOLO- 

MON's    ISLANDS NEW-HEBRIDES,    AND    NEW-CALEDONIA. 

All  these  islands  lie  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  have  its  appropriate  cUmaie 
nnd productions.  ^  They  are  generally  fertile.  Papua  is  remarkable  as  tlie 
residence  of  the  bird  of  Paradise,  whose  feathers  are  a  valuable  article  of  trade 
with  the  Chinese  and  Malays.  New- Caledonia  is  a  large  but  barren  island. 
The  Neto^ Hebrides  comprise  several  clusters  of  islands.  All  these  islands  ar« 
possessed  by  the  Papuan  race;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  Europeans  to  visit  tliem 
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NEW  Holland; 

5few  HoUarid  li  the  largest  island  in  the  worfd,  nearly  ifiqual  to  Europe  in  ti£e; 
tfnd  is  classed  by  some  Geographers  among  the  continents.  In  many  points,  it  is 
in  striking  e&ntrastwUh  our  country.  It  has  day  in  oar  night,' ^nd  summer 
hrour  winter.  Its  north  winds  are  hot  and  its  south  winds  cold.  Among  its 
animals,  are  Quadrupeds  that  walk  on  two  feet;  others  that  h^ve  the  bill  of  a  bird; 
and  few  that  nave  not  some  peculiarity. 

The  northern  parts  are  almost  unknown,  and  (he  southern  but  partially  explor- 
ed. The  eastern  coast  is  bordered  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  westei^  by  the 
Darling  Range,  with  several  subordinate  ranges,  leaving  only  a  narrow  declivity 
towards  the  sea.  Tlie  longest  rivers  yet  fbund  flow  west,  from  the  Blue  Moihik 
tains,  probably  emptying  on  the  soutliern  coasts  One  of  tliese^  the  Darling 
River  is  extremely  salt. 

The  soil  on  the  coast  is  not  very  fertile.  In  advancing  towards  the  interior,  it 
is  better.  West  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  numerous,  extensive  plains,  some  of 
which  are  covered  with  fine  pasturage,  and  others  are  mere  deserts  in  dry  seasons, 
and  marshes  at  other  times.  The  northern  parts  have  the  climate  of  the  Tro- 
pics. The  southern  parts  are  extremely  hot  and  liable  to  severe  drought  in  sum- 
mer; but  temperate  and  healthful  at  other  seasons.  They  jirocfuce  tlie  grains  and 
firuits  of  southern  Europe. 

The  natives  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  society,  without  agriculture,  government, 
of  religiom  The  southwestern  part  of  New  Holland  is  oo$i.upicd  by  the  Brit- 
ish, under  the  name  of  New  South  tVaUs.  It  was  originally  settled  by  crim^ 
inals  sent  from  Great  Britain ;  but  numerous  free  settlers  have  gone,  and  the 
moral  state  of  society  is  as  good  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

jigricuUure  is  well  conducted ;  but  grazing  is  the  most  profitable  branch,' 
and  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  Manufactures  are  begun,  and 
cdmmeree  is  flourishing. 

Sidney^  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  on  Port  Jackson,  is  a:  flourishing 
place,  with  10,000  inhsfbitants.  Its  harbor  is  excellent,  and  its  commerce  con- 
siderable. It  has  manufactories,  ship  yards,  banks,  and  fine  public  buildings,  and 
seven  literary  societies,  a  college,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Paramatta,  not  &r 
from  it,  has  an  observatory  and  a  mission  school,  in  which  the  natives  have  been 
fbund  capable  of  improvement.  Newcastle,  in  the  north  of  the  colony,  is  distin- 
guished fur  its  rich  mines  of  coal.  Bathurit,  the  first  settlement  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, contains  2000  inhabitants.  A  new  colony  has  recently  been  planted  on  the 
western  coast,  near  Sevan  River;  where  a  church,  school,  and  public  library 
have  already  sprung  up  in  the  wilderness. 

VAN    DI£M£N's    LAND. 

Van  Diemen*s  Land  is  a  large,  mountainous  island,  abounding  in  lakes, 
streams  and  excellent  harbors*  Its  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Its  climate  is  more 
temperate  and  healthy  than  that  of  New  Holland.  Its  productions  are  like  those 
of  tlie  Northern  United  States. 

The  natives  are  more  savage  than  those  of  New  Holland.  The  white  popula- 
tion is  respectable  and  improving.  Agriculture  i«  well  condaeted,  and  the  towns 
and  villages  thriving. 

Hohartstown,  the  capital,  is  a  well  built  and  flourishing  place. 

Nsw-Zealand  enjoys  a  fine  temperate  cUmate,  like  that  of  France.  The 
people  are  tall  and  well  formed,  and  more  civilized  than  any  others  in  Australia. 
Tliey  exhibit  a  brave  and  generous  tem|)er,  but  they  are  ferocious  in  their  enmity, 
and  feast  on  human  flesh.     Christian  missions  are  now  established  among  them. 


POLYNESIA. 


The  islands  of  Polynesia  have  a  delightful  climate, KnA  abound  in  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  taro-root,  and  other  nutritious  vegetables.  They  have  no  domestic 
innmals  but  the  swine  and  the  dog,  and  both  are  used  for  food. 

The  natives  are  more  mild  wd  polished  in  their  manners  than  most  other  bav 
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Wrotti  natioDi;  bat  dttbonest  and  licentiotn  in  their  clwracter.    Honuui  cam- 
JlfM  and  the  dartmctton  of  infanta  were  (brmerly  general  amcuig  them. 

ISLANDS  NORTH  OF  THE  EI^UATOR. 

The  Pelkw  Tslanos,  and  the  Caroi.ikxs  are  remakable  for  their  fine  cli- 
mate, and  are  ofken  resorted  to  by  ships,  as  places  of  refreshment.  The  Peiew 
Mandtra  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  are  superior  to  most  other  natives 
of 'Polynesia  in  honesty  and  chastity* 

The  Ladrones,  or  Isles  of  Robbers,  received  their  name  from  the  character 
of  the  people;  who  have  been  accustomed  to  practice  piracy,  especially  upon  the 
Chinfue  vessels. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  the  most  important  group  north  of  the  equator. 
Thry  arc  ten  in  number y  lying  about  3000  miles  west  of  Mexico.  Hawaii,  or 
Owhyliee  is  the  largest,  containing  about  4000  square  miles,,  and  90,000  inhabi* 
taots.  Its  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  18,000  feet,  and  one  of  them  is  among. 
the  most  remarkable  volcanoes  in  the  world.  Oahu  or  Woahoo  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  feilile  of  the  islands.  These  Islands  are  the  retort  of  ships  engaged  in 
the  whale  and  seal  fisheries,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  aqd  they /urnisA  large  quan- 
tities of  sandal  wood  for  the  Chinese  trade.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
186,000. 

The  natives  practice  Ugriculturtf  and  exhibit  muck  ingenuity  in  some  manm- 
factwea.  They  have  improved  in  the  arts  by  intercourse  with  Europeans.  "Hie 
king  has  formed  a  small  navy^  and  carries  on  a  profitable  trade  with  foreigners. 
His  palace,  modes  of  living,  and  dress,  are  in  the  European  style.  The  people  of 
these  islands  have  thrown  away  their  idolt,  and  Christian  missionaries  from  the 
United  Slates  are  now  employed  in  communicating  religions  and  other  usefiii 
knowle<ige.  Ooe-fburth  of  tlie  whole  population  now  attend  the  aehooU  estahr 
lisbed  by  them.  The  king  and  his  court,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  have  emh 
braced  Chriatianity,  and  tlie  general  state  of  morala  is  greatly  improved. 

ISLANDS    SOUTH   OF    THE    EQUATOR. 

The  Friendly  Islands  include  the  Fejee,  and  several  other  detached  isl- 
ands. The  nativea  are  remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  skill  in  cultiyating  and 
enclosing  their  lands. 

^ongatahoo  is  the  largest  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  It  is  often  stained  with  the 
blood  of  human  victims,  al^ough  these  islands  are  remarkably  fi*ec  from  wars. 

The  Navigator's  Isles  are  the  most  important  and  fertile  group  yet  dis- 
covered in  Southern  Polynesia.  Thena/itKS  are  uncommonly  tall  and  stout,  and 
remarkable  for  a  ferocity  of  character  scarcely  found  in  any  oilier  part  of  Polyne- 
sia<  Still  they  are  industrious  and  ingenious,  and  exhibit  much  skill  in  some  of 
liieir  manufacturea. 

The  Marquesas  are  said  to  be  distinguished  for  the  fair  complexion  and 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  people. 

The  Society  Isles,  of  which  Tahiti  (Otaheite)  is  the  largest,  have  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  others  in  Polynesia.  They  are  fertile  and  beautiful,  but 
none  of  them  are  so  large  as  Hawaii; 

These  islands  present  the  first  example  of  a  people  converted  to  Christianity  in 
modern  times — an  event  accomplished  by  the  labors  of  Christian  missionaries, 
through  a  long  series  of  discouragements  and  dangers.  The  people  are  now  as 
much  distinguished  by  their  regard  for  religion  and  morality,  as  they  once  were 
for  idolatry  and  licentiousness;  and  are  advancing  in  knowledge  and  arts. 


GEOLOGY. 

^he  foUo^ng  article  v>a9  "^irlaerUd  Spring  the  Author's  absence ,  to  hf 
studied  in  connection  with  the  Structure  of  the'JBarthy  page  20,  of  the  Mffd- 
em  Geography. — It  is  retained  for  the  convenience  of  those  instructors  who 
adopt  the  peculiar  system  of  Geology,  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Geology  is  ihat  science  whicii  shows  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  ma- 
terials which  compose  its  surface,  as  far  as  man  has  penetrated  into  the  interior. 

It  is  found  that  rocks  lie  over  each  other  in  a  certain  order. 

Geologists  make  five  classes  of  rocks,  viz: — 

Primitive,  Transition,  Secondary,  Superincumbent,  and  Alhivial. 

It  is  supposed  by  Geologists,  that  the  materials  of  the  earth  must  have  been 
at  some  former  period,  in  a  fluid  stale;  that  mitiernis  were  deposited  from  this 
state,  the  heaviest  taking  the  lowest  place;  and  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  once 
covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

Every  rock  consists  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  homogeneous  minerals; 
nllotlier  niinernis,  found  in  rocks,  are  considered  as  accidental,  and  the  study  of 
them  is  called  Mineralogy. 

The  simple  minerals,  which  form  what  is  called  the  Alphabet  of  Geology,  are 
Quartz,  Feldspar,  Mica,  Talc,  Hornblende,  Argillite  or  Slate,  Limestone,  Gyp- 
sum, and  Chlorite. 

First  Cl^^ss.  Primitive  Rocks  include  those  compound  rocks,  whicliijever 
contain  any  petrifactions,  nor  any  coal  or  salt.  The  strata  are  nearly  perp^dic- 
ular:  they  are  the  lowest  rocks  which  have  been  discovered,  and  it  is  supposed 
tbey  were  formed  before  the  creation  of  vegetables  or  animals. 

The  rocks  belonging  to  this  class  are. 

Granite,  Gneiss,  Mica  Slate,  Hornblende  Rock,  Talcose  Rqc)^,  Granular 
Qnartz. 

Granite  is  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica;  it  is  found  in  vast  quanti- 
ties in  many  countries;  it  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  many  of  the  highest 
luuuntains;  it  forms  a  siliceous  soil,  not  favorable  to  vegetation,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  and  durable  building  stone. 

'Gneiss.     This  rock  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  viz.  quartz^ 
feldspar,  and  mica;  but  the  mica  is  arranged  in  purallel  layers. 

JUica  Slate  is  composed  chiefly  of  quartz  and  mica;  the  mica  usually  predomi- 
naten.     It  disinte:^rates  more  rapi<liy  thin  granite  or  giieifis. 

Hornblende  Rock  con^iists  o£  Hornblende  and  fekispar;  when  the  feldspar  h 
in  disseminated  masses,  it  is  called  Sienite.  The  predominant  color  of  the  rock 
is  green,  sotnetiines  inclining  to  brown.  The  Sienite  variety  is  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish,,  and*  forms  beautiful  pieces  for  ornament. 

Xalcose  Rock  is  an  aggregate  of  talc  and  fine  grains  of  quartz,  and  generally 
some  mica.     It  is  a  slaty  rock,  and  of  a  silver-gray  color. 

Granular  Quartz,  is  made  up  of  grains  of  quartz,  without  any  appearance  of 
cement;  when  white,  its  sand  is  used  in  making  glass. 

Granular  Lime  Rock  is  made  up  of  grains  having  a  crystalline-appearance;  it 
receives  a  high  politih,  and  is  much  used  for  monuments,  pillars,  and  in  building. 

Sparry  Lime- flock  is  made  up  of  fine  grains  of  carbonate  of  lim  it  resem- 
bles Nova  Scotia  piaster.  From  this  stratum,  nitrogen  gas,  in  vast  quantities,  is 
supposed  to  issue. 

Primitive  Argillite  is  a  homogeneous  rock,  of  a  slaty  structure.  It  is  used 
for  roofing  buildings. 

Second  Class.  Transition  Rocks  include  those  rocks  lying  over  the 
primitive,  which  sometimes  contain  sliells,  but  never  any  petrifactions  of  land 
animals  or  vegetables. 

The  rocks  belonging  to  this  class  are, 

Transition  Argillite,  Calciferous  Sand  Rock,  Metalliferous  Lime  Rock,  Gray- 
wacke,  and  Old  Red  Sand  Stone. 

Transition  Argillite  is  a  soft  homogeneous  rock,  mostly  of  a  bluish  or  dark 
color.  It  composes  the  rocks  of  the  Cohoes  Falls.  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
difference  between  this  and  the  Primitive  Argillite,  and  it  is  thought  proper  bv 
some  geologists  to  include  them  all  in  one  class. 
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Ca/c^trOMt  Sand  Rock  is  composed  of  grains  of  qaaitx  and  carbonate  of  linM. 

MetiiijferouM  Lime  Roek  is  of  a  gray  or  slate  color.  It  derives  ■  its  iwuiw 
from  being  often  ibund  to  contain  silver  and  other  metals. 

Graywaeke  is  an  a^^regate  of  sand  cemented  by  clay;  it  often  contains- scil^i 
of  talc  and  mica.  The  color  is  usually  gray.  This  rock  constitutes  most  of  the 
Catskill  and  Alleghany  mountains. 

Qid  Red  Sand  Stone  is  an  aggregate  of  angalar  grains  of  quartzose  sand,  held 
together  by  a  *ferriigi neons  argillaceous  cement.  It  forms  a  loose,  red  soil:  it 
is  valuable  fur  building;  when  wrought,  it  is  called  free  Stone.  It  forms  the 
bank  of  Connecticut  River. 

Third  Class.  Secondary  Roeke.  These  lie  above  the  transition,  and  ap- 
pear like  depo^ites,  composefl  of  grains  which  once  belonged  to  primitive  rocks, 
rhey  contain  petrifactions  of  animals  and  plants. 

Im  rocks  of  this  clasi*  are. 

Millstone  Grit,  Salift-rous  Rock,  Gray  Band,  Ferriferous  Slate,  Ferriferom 
6aod  Rock,  Calciferuus  Slate,  Geodiferuus  Lime  Rock,  Cornitiferous  Lime  RocH, 
and  I'yritiferons  Rock. 

Milletone  Qrit  i.s  a  coarse,  harsh  aggregate  of  sand  and  pebbles;  the  color 
is  ffray  or  reddish.     It  is  u:»ed  for  railUlones. 

Saliferous  Roek  constitutes  the  ffoor  of  all  the  salt  springs  in  the  western 
country.     It  is  used  in  Rochester  as  a  building  stone. 

Gray  Rond  is  a. hard,  fine-grained  gray  rock,  so  compact  that  it  may  be  cqq- 
aidered  homogeneous. 

Ferriferous  Slute  is  a  hard  siliceous  rock,  lying  over  iron  ore.  It  often  ap- 
pears in  the  bed  of  the  Western  Canal. 

€alc\ferotis  Slate.  I'his  rock  often  contains  carbonate  of  lime;  it  embraces 
bedd  uf  pliister  and  t«hc!l  limestone;   it  forms  by  disintegration  the  bet«t  of  soils. 

Geodiferoue  lAme  Rock.  The  name  is  given  on  accountxif  small  cavittes 
which  it  cunlains,  called  geodes.  This  rock  is  found  at  Lockport,  and  Niagara 
Falb. 

Cornitiferoua  Lime  Rock  is  made  up  of  layers  of  shell  limestone,  contaioii^ 
beds  of  horn  sloac:  from  thi^i  circumstance  it  receives  its  name — the  Latin  word 
COrnUy  signifying  a  hr>rn.     Tins  rock  is  reimirkable  for  its  numerous  Citverns. 

Pyritiferous  Rock  is  a  calcarroiw  gray  rock  abounding  in  iron  pyrites. 

Fourth  Class.  Superincumbent  Rocks  include  those  hornblende  rocks 
which  lie  over  other  rocks,  in  a  non-conformable  position;  they  are  considered 
by  many  geologists  as  of  volcanic  origin.     These  rocks  are, 

Amygdaloid,  or  Basalt,  and  Greenstone  Trap. 

Amygdaloid  is  an  aggregate  of  horublende  particles;  color  is  dark  gray,  or 
brown. 

Greenetone  Trap  |s  an  aggregate  of  hornblende  and  feldspar.  This  rock 
forms  the  Palisadues,  on  the  Hudson  ri.ver. 

Fifth  Class.  Alluvial  includes  deposites  which  are  made  of  broken  strata, 
consisting  of  clay,  sand  and  pebbles.  This  class  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
viz: 

Antedilupial,  before  the  flood ;  J[>t7uota/,  at  the  flood;  and  Poetdihivial, 
after  the  flood. 

Plastic  Clay,  of  a  white,  or  gray  color;  it  contains  some  siliceous,  but  no  cal- 
careous matter;  it  contains  gypsum  and  fullers*  earth. 

Marly  Clay  consiiits  of  a  stitl'blue,  or  blackish  clay,  and  calcareous  matter: 
•it  is  found  on  the  l)anks  of  the  Hudson,  at  Albany. 

Bag$hot  Sand  consists  of  loose  porous  sand,  of  a  brown  color.  The  barrel 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  Is  mostly  composed  of  this  sand. 


It  is  recommended  to  teachers  of  this  book,  to  procure  a  small  cabinet  of  min- 
erals. The  whole  number  of  specimens  which  form  a  complete  system  of  Geology 
is  only  about  thirty,  and  so  common,  as  to  be  easily  obtained. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ALTHduoH  facts  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  human 
knowledge,  yet  some  persons  find  their  recollection  of  past  oc- 
currences too  indistinct  and  uncertain,  to  afford  much  light  for 
the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  can 
rely  on  the  correctness  of  their  knowledge,  and  command  the 
oonfiden<;e  of  those  whom  ihey  niay  wish  to  persuade.  The 
ikiperidrity  of  the  latter  appears  to  me  to  result,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, from  their  having  acquired  a  habit,  not  possessed  by  the 
former,  of  associating  with  evepts  the  time  and  the  place  in 
vj^hioh  they  happened.  If  in  teaching  history,  we  can  fix  this 
&abit  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  while  we  give  him  a  knowledge 
of  its  facts,  we  shall  have  accomplished  two  important  objects  at 
the  same  time. 

To  locate  the  events  of  history,  requires  a  knowledge  of  an- 
cient geogi;apby.  .  This^the  pupil  may  obtain,  either  by  examin- 
ing maps  as  he  pt'oceeds  with  his  history,  or  by  studying  them 
before  he  commences.  But  to  require  him  to  find  on  his  map 
all  the  cities,  mountains,  &c.  of  which*he  reads,  when  he  does 
not  know  in  what  country  ^  or  i^  what  quarter  of  the  globe  they 
are  situated,  is  to  waste  his  time,  and  to  discourage  him  in  the 
Cutset  from  forming  the  habit  which  We  wi^b;  TUis  he  easily 
acquires,  when  ancient  geography  is  the  introductory  study. 
Mot  that  ^  we  expect  the  mind  of  the  scholar  in  either  ancient  or 
dfbd^rn  geography  will  contain  at  once  the  name  of  every  place. 
He  does  not  so  much  learn  to  do  without  his  maps,  as  to  use  them 
with  ease  and  pleasure. 

The  habit  of  locating  facts  once  acquired,  improvement  in 
geography  and  in  the  history  of  past  or  passing  events,  will  go 
on  and  mutually  aid  each  other.  The  event  will  be. remem- 
bered fi^m  the  place,  and  the  place  froitithe  evex^t.  By  a 
knowledge  of  geography  the  reasoniing  powers  ace  enabled  to 
assist  the  memory,  both  in  receiving  and  retaining  historical 
events.  The  pupil  will  be  able  of  himself  to  fill  up  a  sketch, 
whether  imperfect  from  a  defect  in  original  information  or  sub- 
sequent forgetfiilness.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he  learns  that 
Alexander  the  Great  went  on  an  overland  expedition ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  fought  a  battle  at  Granicus,  an;ptber  at 
Issus,  and  afterwards  visited  the  .temple  of  Jupiter  Anofihon,  in 
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Ljbia;  by  a  moment's  recurrence  to  the  picture  of  the  map  in 
his  mind,  he  will  know  that  Alexander  must  have  passed  through 
the  interior  of  Ana  Minor,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mem- 
terranean,  throucn  Sjria  and  £gjpt«  He  will  perhaps  con- 
jecture of  hims^  that  he  founded  those  cMes  on  his  route 
whic^  are  called  by  his  name,  and  easily  remember,  that  he  took, 
in  his  way^  Tyre  and  Gaza. 

Th»  systems  of  Ancient  Gveography  which  I  examined,  were 
not  adapted  to  my  peculiar  yiews.  I  therefore  arranged  one 
fiur  the  use  of  nnr  pupils,  the  same  which  forms  the  basis  of  that 
which  is  here  cmered  to  the  public.  The  works  which  I  exam- 
ined, contained  catalogues  of  names,  that  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  learn  from  the  book;  or  which  he  will  learn  in  this  way  if 
permitted,  rather  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  searching  them 
out  upon  the  maps.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that  he 
will  associttte  themi  with  that  page  of  his  book  from  which  he 
learned  them,  rather  than  those  places  on  the  map  to  which  they 
belong.  Were  learner^  never  to  see  the  names  of  places  till 
they  see  them  on  their  maps,  .the  association  of  the  natme  wit^ 
the  place  woul<f  be  mfore  perKect.  :  With  this  vjbe^^  J  wished  the. 
pupils  o£  xny  school  to  have  nothing  more  to  aid  £hem  in  study- 
mg  their  maps,  than  a  set  of  questions,  which  would  lead  them 
to  form  this  association,  and  which  would  also  assist  their  teach- 
er, by  enabling  the  class  definitely  to  understand  what  they  were 
required  to  learn;  these  questions  should,  however,  be  accom- 
panied by  explanations  of  those  parts  of  the  maps,  which  would 
otherwise  be  obscure. 

With  respect  to  the  succession  of  events,  without  particular 
care  to  prevent  it,  the  study  of  ancient  geography  will  tend  to 
confuse  instead  of  enlightening  the  learner.  Descriptions  of 
places,  as  they  were  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  are  almost 
unavoidably  set  in  books,  without  any  other  distinction  of  time, 
than  the  general  terms. ancient  and  modern;  while  all  ancient 
empires  and  cTtYes,  \vhether  coexistent  ©r,mi!t,  ;ar6  (pfaced 
together  on, the  maps.  But  the  terms  ancient  and  modern,  as 
applied  to  geography,  can  no  more  be  contrasted  than  a  point 
and  a  line;  the  one  referring  to  the  present  merely,  the  other, 
to  that  long  course  of  ages,  during  which  those  numerous  im- 
portant changes  in  society  took  place,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  history  to  describe.  Maps,  of  historical  or  progressive  geog* 
raphy ,  are  pictures  of  things  in  a  changing  state ;  and'  such^  to 
be  accurate,  can  take  in  but  a  single  point  of  time.^  Con- 
sidering these  circumstances,  it  became  a  problem  with  me,  to 

•  For  a  further  illustration  of  these  principles,  see  article  on  Difficulties  occur- 
ria^  in  the  study  of  Ancient  Maps,  frc. 
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find  Bome  metkod  of  introducmg  my  pupik  to  tho  study  of  hts- 
tory,  by  which  they  might  habitually  acquire,  clear  ideas  of  the 
dates  of  events,  while  they  were  learning  their  places;  and  to 
solve  this  has  been  a  leading  object  of  that  p^  of  the  woiibi 
which  they  are  re<}uired  to  stitSy  M.ei  the  questions  oit  the 
maps. 

Although  of  the  three  ideas,  an  event,  its  place,  and  date,  the 
event  is  the  most  important,  yet  it  is  the  visible  representation  of 
the  place,  with  which,  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  impres- 
sion, we  should  seek-  to  associate  the  event  and  its  date. 
Hence  the  importance  of  requiring  the  student  to  examine  his 
maps  frequently,  while  he  is  studying  historical  facts.  In  ctiro*^ 
nological  charts,  e^vents  are  connected  with  the  time  in  which 
they  happened  by  means  of  visible., objects,  as  colours,  &c,, 
but  the  associations  are  arbitrary;  whereas,  in  the  method  here 
proposed,  the  visible  object  with  which  the  fact  is  connected,  i^ 
the  true  geographical  representation  of  the  place  in  which  it 
happened.  " 

^  To  mention  in  an  elementary  work,  many  names  of  objects 
without  explanation,  appears  to  me  calculated  to 'injure  the 
mind  of.the  young  pupil,  by  repressing  his  natural  curiosity  to 
understand  the  things  which  are  brought  under  ikis.  Qogisidera-r 
tion,  and  giving  him  a  habit  of  behig  satisfied  with'  inere  Words». 
On  this  principle,  I  have  sometimes  preferred,  as  my  limits  are 
not  extensive,  to  mention  fewer  objects,  and  to  give  a  more  full 
idea  of  these. 

In  the  description  of  places,  I  have  omitted  the  enumeration 
of  such  as  are  celebrated  for  some  particular  event,  partly  from 
the  same  principle,  and  partly  from  my  design  to  present  facts 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  order  of  time.  These  enumerations 
generally  present  mere  glances  at  detached  passages  of  history 
and  fable,  which  are  too  apt  in  this  way  to  be  mingled  together 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner.,,     ... .-    j  ;,        •.  ;     f  ,'     . 

The  pupil  who  follows  the  method  here  adopted,  will,  hpw- 
ever,  be  obliged  to  learn  a  much  greater  number  than  ordinary, 
of  celebrated  places  connected  with  the  circumstances  for  which 
they  are  noted.  But  they  are  arranged  in  a  different  order. 
Those  celebrated  by  their  connexion  with  the  events  of  profane 
history  are  found  with  the  chronology ;  and  those  with  sacred 
and  fabulous  in  distinct  articles. 

^.  This  work  not  being  designed  for  a  boqk  of.  reference,  but 
solely  for  learners,  we  have  not  made  a  pomt  of  giving  complete 
lists  of  modern  names  corresponding  to  ancient.*    The  true 

^  *  In  this  edition  it  liaB  been  thought  adtigable  to  insert  the  names  of  the  mom 
important  modern  places  corresponding  with  the  ancient.     In  teaching  this' 
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method  of  ieAching  thede  is  to  oblige  the  pupil  to  compare  the 
ancient  with  the  modem  maps.  Manj  questions  should  be  given 
with  a  view  to  this  object.  Besides,  if  the  modem  place  corres^ 
ponding  to  the  ancient  is  important,  the  pupil  will  have  learned 
U  already  from  the  modem  map.  If  it  is  aot,  whj  burden  his 
memory  to  learn  it  at  all  ?  It  is  of  consequence  to  him  to  uat 
derstand  where  were  Platea  and  Pharsalus,  because  he  cannot 
otherwise  comprehend  the  movements  of  the  armies  which 
engaged  upon  their  plains;  but  it  does  not  much  concern  him 
to  know,  by  what  names  the  obscure  villages  may  be  called, 
which  now  occupy  these  venerable  sites.' 

Persons  who  hav^  in  their  youth  read  history  without  methdd, 
will  feel  with  the  author,  that  they  have  lost  much  by  not  being 
taught  some  such  plan,  as  is  laid  down  in  the  directions  for 
making  maps.  In  reviewing  the  long  line  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  history,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  in  each  point  which  composes  it,  we  sHould  hafe  clear  iaeas 
of  every  remarkable,  contemporaneous  event.  At  the  same 
time^  every  person  possessed  of  historical  knowledge,  must  be 
Sensible  that  there  are  in  his  mind  certain  points  of  time,  from 
which,  like  eminences  in  a  road,  he  can  look  abroad  and  discover 
the  remarkable  objects  there  existing  together;  and  that,  were 
it  otherwise,  his  knowledge  would  run  into  one  confused  mass. 
In  this  plan,  we  erect  these  eminences  for  the  pupil,  that  thus 
they  may  be  made  at  proper  intervals,  and  that  by  contemplating 
them  in  early  youth,  the  impressions  may  be  perm^ent.  We 
plant  him,  as  it  were,  upoii  oiie  of  these  spots  of  time;  we  de- 
tain him  uppn  it  till  he  has  collected  every  important  fact,  and 
we  oblige  him  to  deliifeate  it  in  a  mstiiner  sensible  to  the  eye/ 
and  giving  him  ever  afler  a  comniand  of  the  whole  dt  a  single 

glance. 
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work,  an  inconvenience  lias  been  experienced  in  regard  to  papilii  who  are  not  snf- 
ficientlv  acquainted  with  modern  geography,  and  instructers  will  sometimes  be 
obligea  to  admit  such  into  their  clashes.     The  principles   laid  down   in   the 
introduction  are,  however,  still   believed   to  be  correct.      Anotlier  reason  for 
giving  modern  names  corresponding  with  the  ancient,  is,  that  hav^qg  a^opt^ 
the  met^iod  of  teaching  geography  by  exercising  thp  pupils  in  djfawjing  jnap^,  xhf^ 
modern  names  assist  the  teacher  without  injuring  the  progress  of  the  leafrier. 
Our  pupils  draw  on  their  slates  or  black  boards  the  outlines  of  their  maf),  iSbch  as 
cpasts,  rivers,  &c.,  making  the  -usual  cliai-actemi  (ov  cities  and  towns,  but  oraittii^ 
the  names;  which  in  explaining  their  work  they  give  to  tlieir  teacher  from  recol- 
lection.    This  process  is  repeated  till  the  map  is  drawn  wholly^  from  the  idea  in 
the  mind.     It  will  readily  be  seen  that  tnis  method  does  not  permit  the  pupil  to  get 
his  lesson  witliout  actually  understanding  his  maps;   while  the  list  of  names  in 
the  book  will  prove  to  the  teacher  a  convenient  reminiscence.     For  those,  bow« 
ever;  who  prefer  the  method  of  teaching  contemplated  by  the  first  edition  of  thU 
work,  a  set  of  questions  will  accompany  the  Atlas. 


[   AKCIENT  WORLD   ACCORDING  TO   STRABO. 


ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  oaly  portiooa  of  the  earth  known  to  the  ancients,  were 
those  lying  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  comprehending  the 
southern  and  largest  part  of  Europe,  the  northern  of  Attica, 
and  the  south-western  of  Asia. 

By  the  ancients  are  here  meant  all  those  from  whom  we  de- 
rive our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  stale  of  the  world,  as  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews. 

The  principal  geographers  among  the  Greeks  were  Herodo- 
tus, Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy;  and  among  the 
Romans,  Pliny.  Of  Jewish  writers,  the  sacred  historians  and 
Josephus  afford  ua  the  most  geographical  information. 

The  limited  notions  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  extent 
of  the  earth,  may  be'  seen  from  the  engraved  sketch  of  the  map 
of  Strabo.  They  supposed  that  the  continent  on  which  they 
redded,  constituted  the  world;  and  that  it  was  enclosed  on 
every  side  by  an  ocean,  which  approached  so  near  the  Medi- 
terranean, aa  to  cut  oS*  about  half  of  what  is  now  known  tft 
be  the  e.^ent  of  the  eastern  continent.  It  was  a  dispute  tii 
GreecB,  whether  mount  Olympus  or  the  temple  of  ApoHo  at 
Dtlphofl,  waa  the  exact  centre  of  the  #orM.    It  was  the  world 
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liere  deicribed  that  Alexander  was  ambitious  to  .conquer,  and 
of  which  the  Romans  irere  rest^ved  to  make  thieir  citj  the 
sovereign. 

The  maps  of  D'Anville  and  other  modem  authors,  which  are 
studied  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  ancient  seographj,  are  often 
called  ancient  maps;  but  they  are  in  reality  modem  maps,  to 
which  with  great  study  and  care,  the  ancient  names  of  seas, 
countries,  &c.  have  been  annexed.  Because  the  great  features 
of  nature  are  permanent,  the  moderns  conclude  that  whatever 
notions  the  ancients  might  have  entertained  concerning  the 
several  divisions  of  land  and  water,  they  were  in  reality  of  the 
same  form  and  extent  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  What 
these  notions  were,  at  as  late  a  period  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  may  be  known  from  the  map  of  Strabo. 
By  examining  this  map  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  in  many  cases  to  decide,  what  are  the  real  portions  of 
the  earth  to  which  the  ancient  names  belong ;  and  the  impossi- 
bility in  other  cases  of  determining  the  boundaries,  where  the 
name  is  not  doubted.  These  points  have  caused  disputes  among 
the  learned,  many  of  which  are  now  unsettled.  Among,  these 
there  is  one  respecting  the  situation  of  a  portion  of  land,  sup- 
posed to  be.  an  lsland,whlchPytheaaof  Marseilles,  an  ancient 
navigator,  discovered  to  the  north  of  Britain,  and  called  Thule. 
As  it  is  now  known  that  there  are  a  number  of  islands,  as  well 
as  portions  of  the  continent,  to  which  the  description  given  by 
Pytheas  may  be  applied,  it  becomes  questionable  which  is 
meant.  Some  of  the  learned  maintain  that  it  was  Iceland, 
others,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  others,  that  of  Scandinavia; 
but  the  most  prevalent  opinion,  at  this  time,  is,  that  it  was  the 
Shetland  Islands. 

The  only  countries,  of  which  the  ancient  geographers  had 
tolerably  correct  notions,  were  those  around  the  eastern  section 
of  the  Mediterranean;  and  as  they  went  from  these,  their  ideas 
generally  became  more  and  more  confused  and  erroneous.  It 
was  gra^vely  4ebated  whether  Italy  was  a  square  or  triangle. 
Spain  ^as  said  to  form  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  Pyrenees 
running  north  and  south,  were  the  eastern  boundary.  Julius 
Csesar  supposed  the  form  of  Britain  to  be  triangular.  Th0 
southern  part  of  India  was  not  known  to  be  a  peninsula.  The 
Caspian  Sea  was  thought  to  be  a  Bay  of  the  great  Northern 
Ocean,  and  the  Ganges  to  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  which,  till  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  was  believed  to  wash  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia. 

,    Although  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  td 
<some  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  yet  in  general 
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their  ideas  on  this  point  were  very  imperfect,  until  after  they 
became  corrected  by  an  acquaintance  with  astronomy.  Some 
thought  the  earth's  figure  concave,  others  a  plain;  some,  that 
it  was  quadrangular,  others,  oblong.  It  was  the  general  opin- 
ion that  all  countries  south  of  the  equator  were  rendered  unin- 
habitable by  intense  heat.* 

The  ancients  had  even  more  extravagant  notions  concerning 
the  inhabitants  of  distant  countries,  than  of  the  countries  them- 
selves. Having  by  some  means  obtained  an  idea  that  some 
singular  race  of  beings  inhabited  a  particular  region,  when, 
from  improvements  in  geography,  it  was  ascertained  that  no 
such  beings  were  in  that  region ;  authors  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish the  idea  of  their  existence,  supposed  that  the  place  of 
their  residence  had  been  mistaken,  and^Bssigned  them  another 
location.  For  example,  the  ancients  believed  that  there  existed 
a  race  of  female  warriors,  called  Amazons.  At  first,  they 
were  supposed  to  reside  near  Colchis;  next,  the  ancient  writers 
placed  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Thermodon,  Strabo 
supposed  that  they  dwelt  in  the  valleys  of  Caucasus;  Ptolemy, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  The  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
placed  them  in  the  obscure  regions  of  Scandinavia;  and  finally 
after  the  discovery  of  the  western  continent,  they  were  located 
in  the  heart  of  South  America;  and  their  name  has  been  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  most  majestic  river  of  the  world. 

The  pupil  here  introduced  to  the  study  of  ancient  geogra- 
phy, is  supposed  already  to  understand  that  of  modern.  But 
in  many  particulars  the  student  learns  them  both  at  the  same 
time,  because  the  two  studies  partially  coincide.  To  enable 
him  to  ascertain  in  what  respect  the  geography  of  ancient  times 
is  the  same  as  that  of  modern,  a  simple  and  comprehensive  rule 
may  be  given. 

In  geographical  description,  whatever  is  the  work  of  nature 
may  be  considered  permanent,  whatever  is  the  work  of  art, 
changinfi:. 

The  divisions  of  land  and  water,  such  as  continents,  seas, 
islands,  mountains,  rivers,  &.c.  are  formed  by  the  Creator;  and 
we  find  them,  at  the  earliest  date  of  geographical  information, 
with  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  exceptions,  the  same  as 
at  present.  . 

That  the  great  features  of  nature  have  undergone  important 
changes,  in  some  remote  age,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
mountains  are  found,  which  contain  such  vast  quantities  of  pe- 

*  The  dotted  lines  on  the  mtip  of  Strabo,  mark  the  limits  of  what  the  ancients 
•upposed  to  be  tlie  habitable  part  of  the  world. 
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>  irified  marine  productions,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  must 

iia^e  once  constituted  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean.    But  at 

¥hat  time  or  in  what  manner  these  changes  were  produced,  we 

ire  left  to  conjecture,  since,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  took 

l>lmce  previous  to  the  date  of  historical  or  geographical  records. 

The  most  important  of  those  known  in  history  are  detailed  in  a 

iiubsequent  page. 

The  names  which  different  portions  of  land  and  water  receive, 
nhe  division  of  the  earth  into  countries,  the  collection  of  families 
and  tribes  under  one  common  government,  their  cities,  temples, 
palaces,  &.c.  being  the  work  of  man,  are  subject  to  great  and 
frequent  changes.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  different  parts 
of  the  earth  and  sea  have  in  most  instances  changed  their  namesv 
Empires  have  passed  away.  Of  the  most  famous  cities  of 
antiquity,  some,  like  Troy  and  Memphis,  are  so  entirely  de- 
molished, that  no  vestige  remains  to  mark  the  place  where  they 
stood.  Some,  like  Babylon,  offer  a  few  melancholy  remains, 
barely  sufficient  to  identify  their  situation;  while  others,  like 
Athens  and  Palmyra,  present,  in  their  mouldering  palaces  and 
temples,  the  most  striking  picture  of  the  instability  of  the  works 
of  man. 


ABBREVIATIONS,  &c. 


The  following  words  and  abbreviations  are  used  on  ancient 
maps,  to  denote  the  natural  divisions  of  the  earth,  ^c* 

Pr.  or  prom.  (Promontorium)  ......        a  Cape. 

Sin.  or  Sinus      .........a  Bay. 

Ins.  or  Insula  -        •        «        -        -        -        -        -«an  Island. 

Mare  or  Pontus  -        .-        -        -        -        --a  Sea. 

Mons      --.---•--.a  Mountain. 
Fr.  or  Fretum    -.--.---.a  Strait. 
Lac.  or  Lacus  ........a  Lake. 

Fl.  or  Flumen    «-..--.        -.a  River. 
Cher,  or  Cbersonesus       ..-----a  Peninsula. 

Val.  or  Vallum a  Wall. 

Via         -- -.-a  Way  or  Road. 

Pyla '.a  Gate  or  Strait. 

*  It  seems  more  proper  in  works  designed  for  pupils  who  are  not  studying  the 
dead  languages,  that  the  English,  rather  than  tlie  Latin  phraseology  siiould  be  used : 
but  in  so  many  ancient  maps  the  latter  prevails,  that  we  have  thought  it  best  that 
enough  of  our  maps  should  have  the  Latin  terminations,  to  accustom  pupils  to  the 
use  of  them.  For  the  same  reason,  botli  the  Latin  and  English  are  given  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sketch  of  countries  in  the  book.^ 


COUNTRIES  KNOWN  TO  THE  ANCIENTS. 
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COUNTRIES  KNOWN  TO  THE  ANCIENTS: 

Jhrar^ed  ticcording  to  the  Historical  Epochas  in  which  they  be* 

came  known,* 

[The  first  map  of  the  Atlas  connected  with  this  work,  exhibits 
one  main  feature  of  its  plan,  which  is  in  progressive  geogra- 
phy to  connect  by  association  time  with  place.] 

Countries  known  at  the  close  of  the  First  Epocha,  b.  c.  IdSl.f 


Chaldea, 


Assyria, 

Babylonia, 

Syria, 

Mesopotamia, 

Armenia, 

Colchis, 

Asia  Minor. J 

Persia, 

Susiana, 

Media, 

Aria, 

Bactriana, 

Arabia, 

Egypt, 

Ethiopia, 

Sicyon, 


Which  in  the  earliest  periods,  included  the 
country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  garden 
of  Eden.  This  name  was  afterwards  re- 
stricted to  the  country  south-west  of  the  Eu- 
^  phrates. 


"  Now  Turkey  in  Asia. 


Now  included  within  the  bounds  of  Persia; 
» — ^Bactriana  was,  however,  partly  within  the 
present  limits  of  Independent  Tartary. 


J  . 


>  Retain  their  ancient  names. 

Now  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 

A  city  of  Greece,  the  earliest  founded  of 
any  in  that  country.  Greece  was  not  gener- 
ally known  till  a  later  period. 


♦  See  Map  No.  1. 

t  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  chronological  divisioo  of  ancient  time 
into  Epochas,  see  article  on  Chronology. 

t  The  term  *<  Asia  Minor'*  was  not  in  use  amons  the  ancieoti;  but  the 
try  was  called  Asia. 

B 
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CouMiriiM  fMck  hee^ime  known  imring  the  Second  Epocha 

ending  b.  c.  1491 

Greece  or  Grscia,  ^ 

Thrace  or  Thracia,  >  Now  Turkey  in  Europe* 

Illyricum.  ) 

.   Part  of  Sarmatia.  Southern  part  of  Russia. 

Cannan.  P^rt  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 


Third  Epochc^  ^'ultftg'  b.  c.  980. 

ft 

Italy  or  Italia.  Italy. 

Canaan  changed  its  name  during  this  epocha  to  Palestine. 


Fourth  Epocha,  ending  b.  c.  75^. 

India,  Hindoostan. 

Libya.  '  Libya. 

Was  founded  during  this  Epocha,  but 
Carthage  or  Carthago  ^  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated  was 

not  known  till  a  later  period. 


Fifth  Epocha,  ending  b.  c.  356. 

cjrt  la,  >     Siberia  and  northern  part  of  the  Chi- 

Sogdiana,  >  „^„^  T?r„^u^ 

g^  ^    .        rxi-    o  t  nese  ii<mpire. 

Country  of  the  Sacse.  )  *^ 

Maesia.  Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  Turkey  in  Europe. 

-^  (    Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia  and 

*^*^*  I  a  part  of  Hungary. 

Gaul  or  Gallia,  including  Helvetia.     France  and  Switzerland 

Sarmatia.  Northern  part  of  Russia. 


'  Sixth  Epocha,  ending  at  the  Christian  Era 
Spain  or  Hispania.         Spain 
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Britain  or  Bnttannia,  and  Caledonia.     England  and  Scotland 
Hibernia.  Ireland. 

Cimbria.  Denmark. 


Germany  or  Grerihania, 

Rhsetia, 

Noricum, 

Vindelicia, 


Germany  between  the  Rhine  and 
Vistula. 
'The  country  of  the  Grisons. 
Austria,  Steria,  Carinthio,  Suabia, 
and  Bavaria. 


Pannonia. 

Scandinavia  or  Scandia.  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Mauritania.  Morocco  and  Algiers. 

Gsetulia.  Southern  pdrt  of  the  Barbary  States. 

Concerning  the  remote  eastern  and  northern  countries  of 
Asia,  it  is  'extremely  difficult  to  find  any  correct  data,  on  which 
to  form  ^ny  opinion  as  to  the  time  in  which  they  became  known. 
It  is  certain  that  what  few  ideas  the  ancient  geographers  had 
of  them  were  confused  and  incorrect. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  seas  became  known  about  the 
same  time  with  the  countries  to  which  they  are  contiguous 
Of  these,  many  retain  their  ancient  names. 


The  Atlantic  S^a,  or 

Mare  Atlanticum. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea,  or 

Mare  Mediterraneum  or 

Interior  Sea,  or 

Mare  Internum. 

Red  Sea,  or 

Sinus  Arabicus. 

Caspian  Se«. 

Persian  Gulf. 

Cwdne  Sea,  or 

Pontus  Euxinus. 

^gsean  Sea,  or 

Mare  ^gseum. 

Adriatic  Gulf,  or 

Sinu»  Adriaticus. 

Sea  of  Aquitania,  or 

Oceanus  Aquitanicus. 

German  Ocean,  or 

Oceanus  Germanicus 

Gulf  of  Codanus,  or 

^nus  Codanus. 


>  Now  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Is  now  called  the  Mediterra^ 
nean  Sea.     The  eastern  part  in 
'very  ancient  times  was  called 
^  the  Great  Sea. 

>  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf. 

Caspian  Sea. 
Persian  Gulf. 

>  Black  Sea. 


\ 


Archipelago. 
Gulf  of  Venice 

>  Bay  of  Biscay. 

>  German  Ocean,  or  North  Sea. 
I  Bailie  Sea 


1$  EUROPE.— GREECE. 

EUROPE. 

Europe,  although  inferior  in  extent  to  Asia  and  Africa,  has 
ever  been  superior  to  them  in  the  learning,  power,  and  genius 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  empires  mentioned  in  ancient  history,  those  whose 
■eats  were  in  Asia  and  Africa,  seldom  extended  into  !Europe, 
wfaUe  those  whose  seats  were  in  Europe,  were  frequently  car- 
ried by  conquests  over  large  countries  belonging  to  Asia  and 
Africa. 

GREECE.* 

To  the  student  in  elegant  literature.  Ancient  Greece  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all  couivtries.  The  human  mind  appears  to 
have  taken  its  loftiest  flights  from  this  region.  In  respect  to 
language,  that  most  wonderful  of  all  human  inventions,  the 
learned  agree  that  the  ancient  Greeks  excelled  all  other  nations. 
They  originated  many  of  the  sciences,  and  were  pre-eminent 
in  the  elegant  arts  of  oratory,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture. 

With  the  science  and  elegant  literature  which  we  derive 
from  the  Greeks,  we  find  associated  many  of  the  ancient  names 
of  »heir  cities,  rivers,  &c.,  which  thus  become  more  interest- 
ing to  us  than  the  modern. 

Greece  included  that  country  which  lay  between  the  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  seas  on  the  west,  and  the  ^gean  Sea  on  the  south-^ 
east.  lUyricum  was  considered  a  country  separate  from 
Greiece,  till  annexed  to  it  by  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  five  large  divisions  of  Greece  were  Peloponnesus,  Grae- 
cia  Propria,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus. 

SubdivisioDs. 

..  C      Whose  chief  cities  were  Argot  (Argo)."}' 

\  Epidaurus,  J^auplia,  (Napoli). 
J  (  Sparta  (Misitra,  see  description  of  cities^ 

XjAconia.       ^  Epidaurus  (Malvasio  Vecchio). 
Messenia.       Messene,  Pylos  (Navarin). 
Elis.  Olympia,  Elis^  Cyllene. 

"  Sicyon,  the  oldest  city  in  Greece,  Corinih, 

situated  on  the  middle   of  the  isthmus  of 

AcHAiA.        <  Corinth,  between  the  Corinthian  and  Saro- 

nic  Gulfs,  having  the  port  of  Lechaeum  on 
I  the  former  and  Cenchrese  on  the  latter. 
A  C  Mantinea,  (Tripolizza),  Tegtza  Megalopolis, 

(  (Leondri)i  Orchomene. 

*  See  Map  No.  4. 

t  The  modern  namef,  when  inserted,  are  endoeed  in  parentheaee 
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Attica. 
Meoaris. 

BCEOTIA. 

Phccis. 


LoCRIS; 


Muns  (Athens  ^or  Setines,  see  descrip- 
tion of  cities),  PanormuSy  Marathon^  (Ele- 
usis). 
Megara,^ 

Thehes  (Thiva  or  Thebes,  see  description 
of  cities),  Aulis,  Leuctra,  Platea,  Lebadea, 
(Livadia), 
Delphi,  Elatea, 

^aupadus  (Lepanto),  ThermopyUB^  con- 
sidered as  the  key  of  Greece ;  its  celebra- 
^  ted  pass  is  only  siiEty  paces  broad.     It  af- 
fords room  but  for  a  single  carriage  between 
^  Mount  CEta  and  the  Malian  Gulf 


Doris. 

^Etolia.  Calydon,  Thermus. 

Pei^asgiotis;  so  called  ^  , 

from  the  Pelasgi,  who  >  Larissaf  Gomnes,  HeracUa. 
inhabited  it.  \ 

Pharsalia. 


o 
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Meliboea, 


Berea,  Edesaa,  Pella. 
Thessalonica  (  Saloniki) . 


Thessaliotis. 
Phthiotis. 
^Magnesia. 

PiEONIA. 
PlERlA. 

Emathia. 

Mygdonia. 

Amphaxites. 

Chalcidice. 

Edonica. 

SiNTICA. 
AcARNANIA. 

Thresprotia. 

Chaonia. 

molossis. 

G uLFs . — Strymon  (Contessa) ,  Thermman  (Salonica) ,  Pelaa- 
gtan  (Volo),  Malian  (Zeiton),  Saronia  (Egina),  Argolia  (Ne- 
poli),  Laconic  (Colokythia),  Mesaenian  (Coron),  Cypariasus 
(Arcadia),  Corinthian  (Lepanto),  t^mftracta  (Arta.) 

The  gulf»  of  Peldponnedus  indented  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  resembles  a  leaf,  and  from  that  of  a  mulberry  it  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Morea. 


Apolhnia  (Polina),  Olynthus,  Stagira.  / 
Amphipolis,  (Jemboli),  ^eapolia,  PhUippi, 

Actium,  Argos, 
Buthrotum  (Butrinto). 


*  Euclid  was  a  native  of  Megara.  There  being  a  war  between  Megara  And 
Athens,  Euclid  went  thither  in  one  ni^ht,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  in  the 
dress  of  a  woman,  to  visit  Socrates,  his  former  instructer. 
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Pbomontoriss. — JhnpeUm,  Svnium,  near  which  was  a  mine 
of  silver,  from  which  the  Athenians  derived  an  immense  reve- 
nue. ScylUtum,  Maka  (St.  Angelo),  Tenarum,  (Matapan), 
Jiraxum. 

Islands.— In  the  .ZBgean  Sea, west  of  Thessaly,  were  several 
small  islands,  among  which  were  tialonessus  (Dromo),  Prepan- 
thus,  Scopetas,  (Scopetus,)  and  Scxathus  (Sciathe). 

Tlie  large  island  o£  Euboea  (Negropont),  was  separated  from 
the  continent  by  the  straits  of  Curipus,  which  were  so  narrow 
as  to  admit  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  them.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  was  here  said  to  be  seven  times  in  a  day  and  night. 
In  the  Saronic  Gulf  were  Sa/amst  (Colouri,)  and  Egina  (£n-* 

S'a.)     These  were  surrounded  by  smaller  islands,  which  reu- 
^red  the  navigation  dangerous. 

East  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  the  Cyclades,  so  called  from] 
being  in  the  form  of  a  circle  round  Delos.  The  chief  of  these 
Islands  were,  J^axos  (Naxia),  which  was  fertile  in  wines.  Pa-- 
ro8,  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  white  marbles:  Andros  (An-- 
dro),  Tenos  (Teno,)  Myconeis,  (Myconi),  Ceos,  C^thnos  (Ce- 
phanto),  and  Melos. 

The  Island  of  Cythera  (Cerigo,)  was  south  of  Laconia. 

In  the  Ionian  Sea  were  ZacyrUhus  (Zante),  Cephalenia  (Ce- 
falonia),  Ithaca  (Theaki),  Corcyta  (Corfu),  and  £eucadia  (Lef- 
kathia,  or  St.  Maura).  This  island  was  formerly  a  peninsula. 
On  the  southwest  point  of  it,  a  white  rock  projects  into  the  sea, 
which  gave  name  to  the  island. ''^ 

Creta  or  Crete  (Candia),  was  the  largest  island  belonging  to 
Greece.  It  was  mountainous  and  woody,  with  fertile  vaUeys 
interspersed.  It  produced  chalk,  and  was  thence  called  Creta. 
It  was  once  famous  for  its  hundred  cities,  of  which  the  principal 
were  Chio'asus  (Candia),  Gortina  and  Cydonia. 

Moi[JNTAiN9. — ^The  distinguishing  feature  of  Arcadia  was  its 
mountains.  The  principal  were  Mount  Menalus,  Erymantkus, 
SiymphaluSj  and  Cyllene.  In  Laconia  was  Taygetus  (Moun- 
tains of  the  Mainotes).  In  Grsecia  Propria,  was  PerUellicus, 
celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries.  Hymetius  for  producing 
honey,  and  also  the  mountains  of  Ctihasron,  Uellicon  and  Par- 
musus, 

Thessaly  was  surrounded  by  mountains.  In  the  east  were 
Pelion  and  Ossa ;  on  the  north,  Olympus ;  on  the  west,  Pin- 
dus,  and  on  the  south,  Othrys  and  (Ela.  Mount  Uhos  was  in 
Macedonia. 


*rt  was  febled  that  a  leap  into  th«  aea  from  this  rock,  was  a  cure  for  the  passior 
of  loTc;  hence  it  was  called  the  Lover's  Leap. 


ITALIA  OR  ITALY.  1^ 

The  Jlcro  CerauiUi  mountains  inEpirus,  are  so  called- from 
their  tops  being  struck  with  thunder.  They  were  surrounded 
by  rocks  which  projected  into  the  sea,  and  were  dangerous  to 
mariners;  from  this  place  was  the  shortest  passage  to  Italy.    . 

Rivers.—* In  Peloponnesus  were  the  Inachus,  EurotaSy  Al- 
pheus,  and  Peneus  (Belvidere).  The  Crathia  received  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Styx* 

.    In  Graecia  Propria  the  £ve»ti8  (Fidari),  was  in  Etolia;  the; 
Cephissus  which  emptied  into  LcJce  Copais,  the  Asopus  and 
J%€rmoddon  in  Boeotia;  in  Attica,  Athens  was  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ilissus  and  Cephissus. 

In  Epirus  were  the  Acheron  and  Qocytus  near  Ijoke  Aver" 
sceniM.t 

In  Thessaly,  the  Apidarms  and  Enxpeus  emptied  into  the 
Peneus,  From  Larissa  to  the  .^^Eigean.sea,  the  Peneus,  en-: 
closed  between  Mount  Ossa  and  Olympus,  was  narrow  and 
rapid.  Along  this  passage  was  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Tempe,. 
distinguished  for  its  delightful  temperature  and  picturesque 
scenery. 

,  In  Macedonia,  the  principal  rivers  were  the  Sirymon  (Jeur- 
boli),  Axius  (Vardar),  Erigpn,  Jffaliacmony  and  EchedoruSy 
said  not  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  army  of  Xerxes  with 
water 


ITALIA  OR  ITALY4 

Ancient  Italy,,  next  to  Greece,  is  the  most  interesting 
country  of  which  history  gives  an  account. 

The  arts  and  sciences,  originating  ampng  the  Greeks,  were, 
by  them  taught  to  the  Romans ;  and  through  this  channel,  have 
been  conveyed  to  us. 

The  Roman  empire,  at  its  greatest  extent,  was  the  most 
powerful  which  the  world  h^s  yet  witnessed;  and  Rome,  its 
capital,  the  most  populous  and  splendid  city. 

Civil  Divisions. — ^The  three  large  divisions  of  Italy  were 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Italia  Propria  and  Magna  Grsecia.  Cisalpine. 
Gaul  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the 

*  These  waters  wer^  said  to  be  so  cold  and  deadly  that  tliey  proved  fatal  ta 
those  who  tasted  them.    Their  wonderful  properties  snggested  the  idea  that  it 
as  a  river-  of  bell,  especially  as  it  disappeared  a  little  below  its  fountain  Iiead. 
f  From  these,  it  is  supposed  Homer  took  his  names  of  the  infernal  rivers 
i  See  Map  No.  3. 
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Adriatic  Gulf;  on  the- South  by  the  river  Rubicon,  a  liiie  drawn 
from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Gulf  Ligusticus,  and  the  Gulf  Ligus-^ 
ticust  and  on  the  west  by  the  Alps.  Italia  Propria  extended 
from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Gulf  of  Urias.  The  southern  part,  foiL 
a  short  time  only,  retained  the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  was 
then  included  in  Italy  proper. 

The  chief  divisions  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  were 
^        .       (      Whose  principal  cities  were  TergesU  (Trieste), 
venetia,    ^  patavium  (Padua),  ^quileia. 
Lingones,    Ravenna  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Boii,  Mutina  (Mo4ena).  . 

Liguria,       Genua  (Genoa),  JVicoec  (Nice). 
Taurini,       Augusta  Taunndrwm  (Turin). 
Insubres,     MediolanHm  (Milan),  T^cinium  (Pavia). 

DIVISIONS  OF  ITALY  PROPER. 

-p.  (      Florenlu^   (Florence),    Portus   Herculis    (Leg- 

'    \  horn),  Veii, 

i      Rome  (see  description  of  cities),  Tibur  (Tivoli), 
Latium,    <  where  is  the  great  cascade  of  the  Anio,  Mha  Longa, 

(  Appii  Forum,  Pranesie, 
Campania,    \     JVe-po/i,   (Naples),    Cumm  PuUoK,    Capua 

'^        '    (  (Capua),  Herculaneum,  Jrompen, 
Lucania,    Ptestum, 
Bruttium,  Rhegium  (Reggio),  Sybaris. 

Mydntntum  (Otranto),  Brundttsium,  remark- 
able tor  the  excellence  of  its  harbour.  From 
these  two  places,  was  the  shortest  passage  to 
Greece. 

Apulia,      Venusia  (Venosa),  the  Cannce, 
Picenum. 
Umbria,   Spoietium  (Spoletto)., 

Gulfs. — Ligusticus  (Genoa),  Crater  (Naples),  Poestanus, 
(Salerno),  Zaiw  (Polecastro),  Tarenf um  (Tarento),  Urias 
(Manfredonia),  Tergeste  (Trieste),  Adriatic  Sea  (Gulf  of 
Venice).  . 

Rivers. — Padus  (Po).  Its  branches  were  the  Trebia,  Ta-, 
VU8,  Gabellas,  Rhenus  (Rheno),  Mincius  (Mincio),  Addua 
(Adda),  Ticinus  (Ticeno).  Besides  the  Padus  and  its  branch"^ 
es,  were  the  Amus  (Arno),  Tiberis  (Tiber),  Liris,  Metaurusi 
Jlufidus,  Rubicon 


Calabria, 


BRITANNIA  INCLUDING   CALEDONIA.  2| 

'  Islands. — StcUy,  from  its  triangular  figure,  sometimes  called 
TrirMcria,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  island  in  the  Medi* 
ierranean;  and  was,  from  its  fertility,  formerly  called  the  gra- 
nary of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  chief  cities  were  Syracuse, 
(Syracuse),  Hybla,  famous  for  its  honey.  Messana  (Messina), 
Panormus  (Palermo),  Catana  (Catania),  Agrigentum,  and 
lAlybceum.  Mount  ^tna  retains  its  ancient  name.  The  other 
islands  adjacent  to  Italy,  were  Sardinia  or  Ichnusa^  Corsica 
or  Cymus,  Ilva  (Elba),  which  last  abounded  in  iron. 

The  *^olicR  or  Vulcania.  lApari  Isles,  famous  for  the  vol- 
cano of  Strombolo  or  StrongyUe  (Stromboli),  and  Melite  (Mal- 
ta). 

Lakes.— *The  lakes  of  Italy  were  more  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  than  their  extent.  The  principal  were  Verbanus  (Mag- 
iore),  Larius  (Como),  Beiiacus  (Gardo),  Fucinus  (Celano), 
and  Thrasymenus, 

Promontories. — Herculis  (Spartivento),  Japygium  (Cape 
Di  Leuco). 

On  the  Italian  side  of  the  straits  of  Messina,  anciently  called 
Fretum  Siculum,  was  Scylla,  a  rocky  point,  and  on  the  Sicilian 
side  was  Charybdis,  a  vast  whirlpool 


BRITANNIA  INCLUDING  CALEDONIA* 

This  country  was  also  called  Albion,  from  the  white  rocks  on 
its  coast.  It  was  divided  by  the  Romans,  who  effected  the  con* 
quest  of  the  southern/ part  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  Era, 
into  Britannia  Romatiia,  or  Roman  Britain,  and  Britannia  Bar- 
bara, or  Barbarous  Britain.  The  last  was  the  northern  part, 
and  was  also  called  Caledonia.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Cale- 
donians and  Picts,  so  called  because  they  painted  their  bodies. 

The  Scoti  or  Scots  are  not  mentioned  by  writers  till  some 
centuries  afler  the  Christian  Era,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Ireland. 

The  Caledonians  preserved  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  their  wild  independence;  for  which  they  were  not  less 
indebted  to  their  poverty  than  their  valour.  The  Romans,  who, 
though  masters  of  the  fairest  and  most  wealthy  part  of  the 
globe,  had  taken  much  pains  to  subdue  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  turned  with  contempt  from  these  northern  regions,  which 

*  See  Map  No.  2^ 
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they  described  as  a  country  of  gloomy  hills,  assailed  by  wintry 
tempests;  of  lakes  concealed  in  a  blue  mist;  and  of  cold. and 
lonely  heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of  the  forest  were  chased 
by  a  troop  ofhalf  naked  l»arbarians. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  it  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  independent  states.  At  that  time,  they  had 
hardly  any  thing  answering  to  our  ideas  of  a  city  or  town. 
Their  dwelliiy  s,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  were  scat- 
tered sometimes  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  and  sometimes  on 
the  skirts  of  a  wood,  according  as  their  object  was  water  or 
game. 

The  walls  built'  by  the  Romans  were  chains,  of  forts,  to  se- 
cure th^ir  conquests 'against  the  Caledonians.  That  of  Anto- 
ninus extended  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Clyde;  that 
of  Adrian,  from  Solway  Frith  to  the  Tyne. 

The  four  principal  tribes  of  Britain  were,  the  Brigantes^ 
Silures,  Iceni,  and  Belga.  The  sections  of  the  country  which 
each  inhabited,  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  tribev 

MouNTAixs. — ^The  Grampian  Hills  were  the  only  ones  to 
which  the  Romans  gave  names. 

Seas. — Bnianicua  Oceanua  (English  Channel),  Verginium 
Mare  (St.  George's  Channel),  Mare  Hibernicus  (Irish  Sea). 

Straits. — Fretum  Gallicum  (Straits  of  Dover). 

Rivers. —  Thainesis  (Thames),  Sabrina  (Severn). 
Cities  and  Towns.  —  Londineum  (London),  Eboracum 
(York),  AqtuB  Sotis  (Bath),  Venta  Belgarum  (Winchester), 
IJebris  (Dover),  */3/a/ra  Casira  (Edinburgh),  Feru/anium  (Ve- 
ruiam),  Lemania  (Lime,)  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Caesar 
first  landed. 

Islands. — Hibemia  (Ireland),  whose  capital  was  Eblana 
(Dublin),  Vectis  (Wight),  Capiteridea  (Islands  of  Scilly),  fa- 
mous in  former  days  for  tin;  Mona  (Anglesea),  Ebudes  (He- 
brides), Orcadc«  (Orkney  Islands). 

Promontories. — Bolerium  (Land's  find),  Ocrinima  (Liz- 
ard's Point). 


GALLIA  OR  GAUL. 

The  Greeks  called  this  country  Galatia.      The   Romans 
named  it  Gallia;  its  inhabitants  gave  it  the  name  of  Celtica 
The  Romans  considered  it  as  being  divided  by  the  Alps  into 
two  parts,  of  which,  that  nearest  Rome  was  called  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  that  beyond  the  Alps,  Tratisalpine  Gaul. 


HISFANIA  OR  SPAIN.  ^ 

Gallia  Cisalpina  comprehended  the  northern  part  of  Italy  ^ 
Gallia  Transalpina,  Franc^,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and.a  part 
of  Germany. 

Gallia  Transalpina  was  divided  hf  the  Romans  into  four 
provinces. 

^  (        Vienna,   (Vienne),  J^aasilia  (Mcrseilles), 

iMARBONENsis,  ^  y^^^^^  (Toulouse),  FoTum  Julii  (Frejus). 

|.  <      Lutetia  (Paris),  Genabum  (Orleans),  Lug" 

IjUGdunensis,  ^  ^^^^^  (Lyons). 

Aquitania,         Burdigala  (Bourdeaux). 
Belgica,  Duvidorum  (Metz). 

MauNTAiNs. —  Vog€8U8  (Vosges),  Jura, 

Rivers. — Rhine  (Rhenus),  R^one  (Rhodaus),  Z^g-er  (Loire J, 
Garumma  (Garonne),  Sequana  (Seine),  Scaldis  (Scheldt), 
Mosa  (Mouse). 

HTSPANIA  OR  SPAIN. 

This  country  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Iberia,  and  also  from 
its  remote  situation  towards  the  west,  Hesperia.  It  was  divi- 
ded by  the  Romans  into  two  provinces,  Citeriour  and  Ulteri- 
our,  nearer  and  farther,  that  is,  from  Rome.  Hence,  in  Roman 
history,  it  is  sometimes  callecl  the  two  Spains.  At  a  later 
period,  ihe  emperor  Augustus  divided  it  into  three  provinces, 
the  Ulteriour  into  Betica  and  Lusitania,  and  to  the  Citeriour 
he  gave  the  name  of  Tarraconensis. 

Tarraco  (Tarragona),  Emporice  (Ampu- 
rias),  Pompelo  (Parapeluna),CaW/iog'o  JVbra 
(Carthagena),  JVtemantia,  Saguntuni  (Mor- 
.viedro),  Segovia. 
1^    ..  (      Hispalis  (Seville)^  Gades  (Cadiz),  Cor^ 

i58Btica,  <  ^^^^  (Cordova). 

Lusitania,,  w 

now  <  Osilippo  (Lisbon). 

Portugal,  ( 

Rivers. — Tagus  (Tajo),  Iberus  (Ebro),  Bcztis  (Guadalquiv- 
ir), ^naa  (Guadiana),  Miniv>s  (Minho),  Durius  (Douro). 

Straits. — Frelum  Herculaneum  (Strait  of  Gibraltar). 

Mountains.—* Pyrenees,  which  retain  their  ancient  name. 

Islands. — BeleareSy  Major,  Minor,  and  Petyuse,  (Majorca, 
Minorca,  and  Ivica.) 

Promontories.  —  Sacrum  (Cape  St  Vincent),  Jlrtabrum 
^Cape  Finisterre). 


Cities  of 
Tarraconensis, 
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GERMAXT. 

Gleniumj  incladed  the  coontrj  between  the  Khenus  and  the 
Vifliula,  having  the  sea  on  the  north,  and  the  Danube  on  the 
south.  The  Grermans  had  no  regular  cities.  Thej  were  not 
allowed  even  a  continuitj  of  houses.  But  in  their  viUages, 
each  house  stood  detached,  with  a  vacant  space  around  it;  the 
inhabitants  were  annually  removed  from  one  place  to  another, 
that  the  J  might  not  lose  their  militarj  spirit  bj  acquiring  a  taste 
for  agriculture. 

The  manners  of  the  ancient  Grermans  appear  to  have  been 
similar  to  those  of  the  American  Indians,  llie  forests  and 
morasses  were  filled  with  a  hardj  race  of  barbarians,  who  de- 
spised life  when  separated  from  freedom.  The  principal  of 
these  were  the  AlUmard,  from  whom  Grermanj  is  called  in 
French  AtUmagne. 

Among  the  natural  features  of  ancient  Germany,  its  forests 
were  distinguished. 

Its  principal  rivers  were  the  Viturgis  (Weser),  Mbis  (Elbe), 
ViadruM  (Oder),  Vistula  (Vistula),  and  Jster  (Danube). 

SCANDINAVIA,  caluid  also  SCANDIA. 

Of  this  country,  the  ancients  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  large  island  or  collection  of  islands.  Mod* 
em  writers  on  Ancient  Geography  are  therefore  necessarily  at 
a  loss  with  respect  to  its  precise  boundaries.  Most  writers  con- 
fine the  name  to  the  peninsula  west  of  the  Baltic,  together  with 
the  territory  north  of  that  sea;  but  others  say  that  Scandinavia 
included  also  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Baltic,  and  that  it 
comprehended  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Finland. 

COUNTRIES  EAST  AND  NORTH  OF  GREECE.* 

THRACE  was  a  wild  country,  fertile  only  in  places  near  the 
sea,  and  inhabited  by  nations  addicted  to  rapine.  In  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Roman  Empire,  during  the  age  of  Dioclesian 
and  Constantine,  Thrace  was  formed  into  many  provinces. 
That  part  which  extended  to  the  Propontis,  was  called  Buropa. 
West  of  Europa  the  province  of  Haemimontus  extended  to  the 
Hebrus.  Rhodope  bordered  upon  the  ^gean  Sea.  Thracia 
was  the  country  towards  the  sources  of  the  Hebrus. 

*For  tliese  countries  see  Maps  No.  2  and  3 


COUNTRIES  EAST  AND  NORTH  OF  GREECE.  ^6 

Its  principal  cities  were  Byzantium  or  CoTUiantinople,  (see 
description  of  cities,)  lAfsimachia,  ^gos,  Potamoa,  SeatoSf 
Heradea,  Apolloma,  aerea,  Hadrianopolis  (Adrianople),  Tra'- 
janopolis,  PhUipopolis,  Nicopolia,  ^eapolis, 

Tne  gulf  of  Meltia  extended  into  the  southern  part  of 
Thrace. 

Islands. — South  of  Thrace  were  Samothrace  (Samothraki), 
and  Th(iso8  (Tasse).  Thasos  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
white  marbles. 

Rivers. — ^The  Hehrtu  (Maissa),  and  its  branches;  and  the 
J^estrus  (Nesto). 

Mount  Heemus  separated  Thrace  from  MoBsia.  From  the 
top  of  this  mountain,  it  is  said,  the  Euxine*  and  Adriatic  Seas 
were  both  visible.     Rhodope  was  in  the  western  part. 

MCESIA  extended  from  the  Euxine,  between  Mount  Hsemus 
and  the  Danube,  to  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Savus. 
Moesia  was  divided  into  superior,  including  the  western,  and  infe- 
rior, the  eastern  part. 

Cities. — Singldmmm  (Belgrade),  JVicopoUs,  (Nicopoli), 
Odes8U8y  Marcianopolis, 

Rivers. — lairus^  (Escus  (Esker),  Tinuicus  (Timok),  and 
Margus  (Morava),  branches  of  the  Ister  (Danube). 

DACIA  occupied  the  country  south  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains and  the  Tyras,  and  north  of  the  Danube.  Its  western 
boundary  was  the  Danube ;  its  eastern  the  TVras  and  Euxine. 

Its  chief  city  was  Ulpia  Trajana  or  Sarmtgezethus, 

The  branches  of  the  Ister  in  Dacia  werd,  the  Tibiscus  (Tiess), 
Margius  (Maros),  Ararus  (Siret),  Pyretua  (Pruth). 

PANNONIA  extended  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, from  the  mouth  of  the  Savus  to  Noricum.  Its  northern 
a<id  eastern  boundary  was  the  Danube;  southern,  lUyricum; 
western,"  Noricum. 

Its  principal  cities  were  Vindobona  (Vienna),  Arrabona  and 
Sirmium. 

This  country  received  the  Dravus  (Dvaye),  as  it  issued  from 
Noricum,  and  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Savu8  (Save). 

ILLYRICUM  was  on  th^  Adriatic.  Its  chief  divisions  were 
Liburnia  and  Dalmatia. 

Cities. — Epidaurua,  Salona,  Andetrim,  Metulum, 

NORICUM  bordered  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Danube, 
from  Pannonia  to  the  mouth  of  CEnus. 

Its  principal  cities  were  Juvavum,  Lauriacum,  and  FinffNim. 

C 


RHGSTIA  WM  wMt  of  NoiicQin,  bordered  cm  the  Botitii  by 
the  Alps,  and  on  the  west  by  the  same  mountains,  as  ^  as  to 
Lake  Brigantinus.  Frran  this  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  CBdos 
was  Vindelicia. 

TVidentuM  was  the  principal  city  of  Rhoetia. 

Briganlia  (Bregentz)  was  on  lake  Rr^arUinus  (ConstaDce,) 
in  Vindelicia. 


ASIA. 

Asia  has  in  some  respects  been  honorably  distinguished 
from  eyery  other  part  of  the  globe.  Tracing  backw^d  the 
course  of  history,  we  should  be  led  by  sacred,  as  well  as  by 
profane  writers,  to  believe  that  it  was  here  the  human  race  had 
their  first  origin ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  founder  of  a  religion 
which  has  already  spread  over  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the 
earth,  lived  fund  died. 


ASIA  MINOR.* 

This  name  was  unknown  to  the  ancients;  but  the  country  it 
denotes  was  divided  into  many  independent  kingdoms.  Asia 
Minor,  in  its  ancient  state,  b  interesting  to  readers  of  profane 
history,  but  still  more  to  those  who  study  the  sacred.  Here  St. 
Paul  wandered  through  many  perils  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  here  by  his  ministry  some  of  the  earliest 
churches  were  founded. 


ofAia  Minor, 

■ 

ComUriet.  Ciiiet  and  Townt, 

PoNTus  J       Trapezus   (Trebizond)   •Smisus,  JBtmaaeo 

'  (  rAmisea),  Cer€uuSy  CoKiana. 

Paphlaoonia,         SinopCy  Jlmastris,  Ganscra, 

C      HeracleOf      JVtcomectta,      Hetdrianopoiu, 
BiTBTNiA,  <  Prusa    (Bursa),    Apameay   J>/tca    (Nice). 

(  Chalcedon. 
Mtsia.  Cyzicua,  Jfyollonia,  Pergamus. 

C      i?tum,  or  Tivy,     (It  was  situated  at  the 
Troas,  ^junction  of  the  rivers  SLmois  and  Seaman- 

der),  Jhsos, 


iBOLlA. 


•  See  Hap  No.  8 


C     Smyrna  (Smyrna,)    Bhhesw.  (Epbasus, 
Ionia,  <  see  description  of  cities,;   Clazomene^  Co^ 

(  lophon,  Mycalcy  Miletus, 
Oaria,  HaliccCriiassfBH,  Cnidus, 

LiYCiA,  Patara^  XatUhw. 

Pamphylia  and  >  p  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

FiSIDIA,  i    . 

(      (Cilicia  was  so  surrounded  by  mountainB 
CiLiciA,  <  that  it  had  but  few  passages,  and  these  very 

(  narrow).      Tarstis,  Antiockiaf  lamts, 
Cappadocia^  Mazaca,  or  Cesar ecL 

Armenia  Minor. 

p  (      Apamea,    Thymhryum,  HierapoUs^  Lei^ 

*  \  dicea^  Colossce, 

J  '  >  Iconium,  Lystra^  Derhe^ 

LiYDiA,  SardiSy  Philc^lphia,  jTHyatita, 

Galatia,  Gordium. 

Mountains, — ^The  mountains  of  Tawms  extended  through 
the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Antv-  Taurus  and  Amanus 
were  in  the  eastern  part.  CytoruSy  in  Paphlagonia;  Mounts 
Olympus  y  Cragua  and  Jtnti^Cragus,  in  Lycia;  another  OUfnir^ 
pus  in  Bithynia;  Mount  Ida,  in  Troas;  Mycale,  in  loqia. 

Promontories. — Carambis  TKare^ipi),  Jasonkim,  S^enm^ 
Zjectum,  Trogyllium,  Sacrum,  Atiemurium, 

Gulfs  and  Bays. — ^Bay  of  Jtmisus,  Gulf  of  •Mrawiytti'Um^ 
Smyrna,  Glaucus,  Bay  of  Issus, 

Islands. — ^The  islands  in  the  east  part  of  the  ^gean  Sea^ 
were  called  Sporades;  and  commonly  annexed  to  Asia,  though 
peopled  by  Greeks.  Near  Lycia  is  the  island  , of  Rodes,  or 
Rhodus,  The  other  Islands  are  Cos  or.  Coos,  Patmos  (Pal- 
mossa),  where  St.  John  wrote  his  Revelations,  Santos,  Icaria, 
(Nicaria),  Lemnos,  Scios,  (Scio,  famous  for  its  wines,)  Lesbos, 
whose  chief  city  was  MUylene,  by  which  name  the  island  is  now 
called.         •        •  ^ 

Rivers. — Halys  (Kizil-Ermak,  or  Red  River,)  Iris,  Ther^ 
modon,  Parthenius,  Rhyndacus,  Esopus,  Granicus,  Sangaius, 
Caicus,  Herunis,  or  Hermtis  (Sarabat),  Meander,  (celebrated 
for  its  winding  course),  Xanthus,  Limyrus,  Cestrus,  Eurymedony 
Sams,  Pyramus.' 

There  was  a  river  named  Melas,  in  Pamphylia;  likewise 
one  in  Cappadocia.  There  were  rivers  named  Lycus  in  Pontus, 
Bithynia,  and  Phrygia. 


ft  oouimtiES  or  asu. 

COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  THE  EUXiNE  AND  CASPIAN 

SEAS> 

These  countries  were  mountainous,  but  extremely  fruitful. 

COLCHIS  extended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  £uxine, 
from  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  to  Pontus.  Its  principal  cities 
were  Phasis,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name;  Cyta,  JEa, 
DioBcuriuiy  Pitytu. 

IBERIA  had  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  north.  A  range  from 
Caucasus  separated  it  from  Colchis,  and  another  from  Albania 
Harmozica  was  its  principal  city. 

ALBANIA  extended  from  Iberia  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its 
principal  city  was  Albania  PyUz. 

KivEn9, —nAraxes  (Arras),  Cyrus  (Kur). 

ARMENIA  was  south  of  these  countries:  Arlaxaia  (Ardesh) 
was  its  capital;  the  other  towns  were,  Tigranocerta  and  Asmda 
(Diarbeck). 

Mountains. — ^phatea  and  Ararat  were  the  principal. 

The  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  take  their  rise  in  this  coun-> 
try^ 

Cjoke  Arsissa  (Lake  Vah)  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Ar- 
menia. 

COUNTRIES   BETWEEN   THE   MEDITERRANEAN 

AND  THE  EUPHRATES.! 

STRIA.  This  country  had  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north.  It 
extended  along  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  Tyre,  and  was  bound-^ 
ed  on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  river  Euphrates.  It  was  di- 
vided into  Syria  Prima,  Syria  Secunda  or  Salutaris,  Phcenicia 
Proper,  Phcsnicia  Libani,  and  Syria  Euphratensis.  Conmia- 
gene  i^ad  a  part  of  the  Euphratensis.  Cceloe-Syria  was  a 
name  given  to  that  part  of  Syria  Lybani  wtuch  lay  between  the 
ridges  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Aniiochia  (Antioch^  Sehucia,  Daphne, 
(celebrated  for  it^  groves  of  cypress  and  laurei,  and  cool  foun- 
tains) Beroek  (Alleppo),  iSamosa^a,  Zeagma,  Hierapolis,  Alexat^ 
dria  (Scanderoon),  Damasciis,  Balbec  or  Heliopolis^  t^Balbeck), 
Palmyra  in  very  ancient  times,  Tadmi)r.  Tyre  and  Sido^ 
retain  their  ancient  names;  (Tyre  was  &mous  for  its  ourple 
dye). 

Rivers. — Chontes,  Eleutheris,  Lycus, 

•  Sm  Map.  t  Sae  Maps  No.  2  and  6 


oouNTRiEs  or  Asn.  ^ 

Mountains. — lAbanus,  Afti-IAbanu$. 
The  island  of  Cyprus  was  west  of  Syria.     Its  principal  cities 
were  SatamiSy  JhmtkuSy  and  Paphos;  Mount  Oijmpus  was  in 
ihe  western  part. 

PALESTINE  was  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  or  that 
country  which  extended  from  Joppa  to  Gaza. 

JUDELA.,  and  afterwards  the  Hqly  Land^  Were  pames  given 
to  the  country  which  extended  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  to  this 
country  many  modern  writers  have  extended  the  name  of 
Palestine. 

.  This  was  a  country  of  mountains,  and  valleys,  hills  and  plains. 
The  soil,  though  at  present  barren,  was,  in  ancient  times,  fer- 
tile, producing  plentifully  grass  for  cattle,  and  herb  lor  the  ser- 
vice of  man. 

This  country  was  divided  amonjo;  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
Judah,  Simeon,  Benjamin^  Dan,  Ephraimy  Manasseh,  2MmUmy 
Isaacher,  ^aphtali,  Aaher,  Gad,  Reubeh, 

The  MoiBibites  were  west  of  the  lake  Asphaltites.  The  A|p- 
Qionites  east  of  Persea.  Idumsea,  or  the  Land  of  Edom,  was 
south  of  Palestine. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  Judea  was  di- 
vided into  four  kingdoms;. 

C      Jerusalem,  Beihlehemf   Crazoy  Qathy  Ascalony 
JuD£A,         <  AsotuBy  Ekrony  Ephraimy  Gophnay  EmmauSy  En- 

(  gaddiy  Hebrony  Jericho, 
g  i      Joppay  Lyddoy  Ceaareay  Sychary  Sichemy  8a~ 

'      )  marxtty  or  Sebaate, 

i       Canaan,  JS^azareihy  TiberiaB,  Genesareth,  Bel4- 
Galtl^ea,     <  saida,  Capernaum,  fotapaia,  JVatm  ^olemaia,  or 
f  j2cco(AcreV  Chordzeny  Cesarea-Philippi, 
C      Decapolu  included  the  cities  of  Scytkopolis, 
Perjea,         <  GadarUy  HippoSy  Pella,  Dium,  Gerasa,   Phila- 
f  delpkia,  AbiUiy  and  Capttokna. 
Rabb<Uh  Moab  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Moabites. 
Lakes  and  Rivers. — ^Lake  JisphalHteSy  from  its  stagnant 
waters,  is  now  called  the  Dead  Sfea.     T4ii^.lake  is  so  salt,  that 
.neither  animals  nor  vegetables  can  live  in  it.     It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  place  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  once  stood.     It 
was  united  to  the  Sea  of  TiberxaSy  or  Lake  of  Galilee  by  the 
tiver  Jordan,    The  other  streams  were  the  river  Amon  and 
brook  Kedron,  .  .  ^  ; 

..Mountain?. — Hermony  Gileddy  AharimyJ>rebo,  Pisgah,  Oeri 
iini,  Seir,  Cdrmel,  Tabar. 

C2 


30  ARABIAI--OBIENTAL  COUNTRIES. 

ARABIA.* 

The  ancient,  aa  well  aa  modern  divisions  of  Aiabia  were 
JarMa  Petrea^  •Arabia  Felix,  and  Arabia  Deseria. 

The  land  of  Uz,  Midian,  and  the  country  of  the  Sabai,  were 
in  Arabia. 

atUt, — JUacaraba  (Mecca),  JUadian,  Elana,  Kziongeber^ 
Peirm,  Sabatka,  Mar^ba.  i)flo8  was  an  island  in  the  Persian 
Grulf,  famous  for  its  pearl  fisliery. 

ORIENTAL  COUNTRIES. 

MESOPOTAMIA  was  situated  between  the  Tigris  and  Eu-^ 
phrateiS.  It  Wlis  called  in  Scripture  Arain.  According  to 
Strabp,  it  was,  fertile  in  vines. 

Cities, — £(£es«a,  ^licephorium,  h  or  EiopoliSf  fdisibia. 

The  Mygdoniua,  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  was  the  princi* 
pal  river  of  Mesopotamia. 

ASSYRIA  was  called  by  some  of  the  ancients,  Adiabene, 
and  by  some  Aturia  or  Atyria. 

Propinee$*  CUUi. 

CORDUENE,         r 

Aturia,  JYitUM  or  Atneve^,  (see  description  of  cities, ) 

Adiabene,       -   Seleucia(fiagdBi)y  Cienphon,  Demetrius,  OpiSf 
Garamjbi,  J3lrhtla,  GaHgamela, 

Chalonitis,     t  •  t  .  .^ 

Riv^s. — ijycus  or  Zabus,  Caprus,  Physcus,  Gyndes,  CfuH 

The  Zagros  mountains  separated  Assyria  from  Media 

CUie$, 
Ghaldba,     (      Babylon  or  Babel,  (see  description  of  cities) 
Babylonia,  (  Bologesia,  JtUxandria. 

MEIDIA. — The  northern  parts  of  this  country  lying  between 
the  mquntains  ahd  the  Caspijeui  Sea,  were  extremely  cold  and 
blurren,  but*  the  southern  were  more  fertile.  It  was  divided 
into  several  provinces. 

Prdvineii*  CiHet, 

Atropatene, 
commisene, 
Articene, 
Sabibne, 
Matiana, 
.  In  the  western  part  of  Atropatene  was  a  salt  lake,  called 


Jl&chatar^^^  HFIamadan),,  Gdzd,    JfecaloHi-' 
pylos,  Caspii,  Pylm,  Rages. 


•  See  Map  No.  2 


ORIENTAL   COUNTRIES.  sj 

.♦  ...,■' 

SkMjmia  or  Marciamu.    Many  plains  in  the  southern  part  of  Me-^ 
dia  were  also  covered  with  salt. 

.    SU9IANA  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Elymais,  and  Cw- 
sia.     Its  capital  was  Si^a,  called  in  Scripture  Shusan, 

P£RSIA  was!anciently  called  £lam.  The  kingdom  of  ancient 
Persis  at  its  greatest  extent,  included  all  the  countries  from  thei 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  above  2,800  ihile^,  and  jQrom  Pontus  to 
the  shores  of  Arabia,  above  2^000  miles.  The  province  of>. 
Persis  or  Persia  Proper  is  now  Fars.  Its  principal  cities  were 
Persepolia  (Estakar,  see  description  of  cities),  ^padana  (Ispai-^ 
han),  PasagardcR, 

C  ARMANI  A,     ?        ri  it  •       r* 

|->,  '    >      Cities. — Hmmostay  Cannana, 

Aria,  Articoana  or  Aria  Alexandria  (Candahar). 

Bactriana,  Bactra  (Balk). 

Sor     AN        f      Maracanda  (Samarcand)^   Gaha,  Alexandria 

?    ^  or  Cyreschata  (Krojund). 
Htrcania,  Hyrcania,  Zadracarta,  Syringis,  , 

INDIA.  This  extensive  country  was  divided  by  Ptolemy  and 
the  ancient  geographers  into  India  within  and  hidia  beyond  the 
Ganges,  The  first  division  answers  to  the  modern  division  of 
llindoostan;  the  last  to  the  Birman  Empire,  and  to  the  do* 
minions  of  Pegu,  Siam,  &c.  India  took  its  name  from  the 
Indus,  which  formed  its  western  boundary.  The  peninsula  of 
Malaya  was  known  by  the  name  of  Aurea  Chersdnepus,  ■• 

Cities. — Taxila,  AornoB,  Caspira  (Cashmere),  Seriniiay 
Sogdij  Akxandtia,  JVysa.       •    . 

-Rivers. — ^Xhe  principal  branches  of  the  Indus'  were  the 
BydaspeSy  Acesina,  Hydrax>tes,  and  Hyphasis,  The  Condochates 
and  Jbmane^  were  branches  of  the  Ganges.   , 

Gulps. — Barygaztnus  (Cambdy),  Great  Bay  or  Magnus  Si" 
nus  (Siam.) 

Islands. — Salice  or  Taprobarid  (Ceylon).  Jabadii  (Su- 
matra). 

SCYTHIA  was  a  general  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  a  lar^e  portion  of  Asia,  and  was  divided  by  them 
fnto  Scythia  xoithtn  and  Sajthia  beyond  Imavs,  Bcythia  within 
Imaus  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  -  Rha  and  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  on  the  north  by  unknown  countries,  on  the  east  by  part 
of  the  chain  of  Imaus,  and,  on  the, south  by  the  country  of  the, 
SacsB,  by  Sogdiana  and  the  Caspisin.  Scythia  beyond  Imaud 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  unknown  countriesf,  on  the  w^es^. 
6y  Imaus,  on  the  south  by  India,  dnd  on  the  east  by  Serica. 


at  AFRICA. 

A  eonmderable  nation  of  Scjthia  was  the  Masssgetn  or  Qnti 
GretsB,  whose  principal  dwelling  was  north  of  the  Jaxartes. 
Soutfahoast  of  these  was  the  great  nation  of  the  Sacse,  and  north 
of  the  SacfB,  were  placed  ihe  Seres,  whose  country  was  Serica. 

The  .^fifitbt  mountains  correspond  with  the  Altain.  Its  chief 
city  was  lasedon,  ,         • 

But  little  was  known  of  the  SinsB,  placed  east  of  Serica,  or  the 
tribe  of  the  name  placed  east  of  India. 

SARMATIA.  This  country  was  divided  into  Eufvpean  and 
Jhiaiic  Sarmatia;  the  first,  bounded  on  the  north  by  th^  Ocean, 
on  the  \ve8t  by  Germany  and  the  Vistula,  and  extended  to  the 
Euxine  on  the  east,  being  parted  fFom  Asiatic  Sarmatili  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Palus  Moeotis  and  Tanais.  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia extended  from  the  Tanais,  bounded  south  by  the  Euxine 
sea  and  mountains  of  Caucasus,  around  the  northern  shore  of 
t)ie  Caspian  sea.  In  the  east  its  rivers  were  the  Rha  (Wolga)^ 
fiJiymicuSf  and  Daix,  which  fell  into  the  Caspian.  In  the  west 
was  the  Hypanis  which  fell  into  the  Euxine. 


AFRICA. 

The  state  of  learning  and  civilization  in  some  .parts  of  Africa, 
Was  much  better  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times.' 

AFRICA  PROPER  included  the  celebrated  republic  of  Car- 
iliage,  which  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
was  superior  to  Rome  itself  in  respect  to  many  of  the  arts,  par- 
ticularly that  of  navigation.  Besides  Carthi^e,  its  cities  were 
Zama,  Uticaj  Adrumetum,  Tunis,  Thapsus,  Capsa.  ;  , 

The  river  Bagradas  passed  through  this  country  and  Nii- 
inidia. 

EGYPT,  a  little  before  the  Christian  era,  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and  in  point  of  commercial  im- 
(>ortance  it  exceeded  all  its  contemporaries.  It  was  distinguish- 
ed for  its  superiority  in  science  and  art,  and  for  its  etbals,  pyra- 
mids, and  other  public  works,  whose  unrivalled  grandeur  is  at- 
tested by  the  ruins  which  still  exist. 


Diviglons*  Cities  and  THowna, 

Alexandria,  (see  description  of  cities) ,  JV»- 
copolis,  Selusium,Heroopolis,  Latapolis,  Ar^, 
sinoe  (Suez)*-  JFrom  this  place  a  canal  was 
cut  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  N'ile 


iiawER  Egypt, 
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BMnont,  Citie*  and  Toina. 

Heptanomis 

Memphis,  (see  description  of  cities,)  PioU" 

>ma\8y    (Girge),    Coptos,    Syene,    Thebes  or 

Diospolis^  (see  description  of  cities). 


OB 


Thebais 

OB 

CJppEB  Egypt,  ^ 

NUMIDIA  was  separated  from  Mauritania  by  the  river 
Jlmpsagas,     Cirta  was  its  capital. 

MAURITANIA,  (from  which  the  Moors  derive  their  name), 
yirsLS  the  seat  of  numerous  Roman  Colonies,  established  on  its 
coasts. 

LYBIA  was  properly  the  country  bordering  on  the  great 
Syrtis.  The  name  was  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  whole  of 
Africa.     Its  divisions  were  Cyrenaica,  and  Marmatica, 

TRIPOLIS  lay  between  the  Syrtis  Major  (Gulf  of  Sidra), 
and  the  Syrtis  Minor,  (Gulf  of  Cades).  It  received  this  name 
from  its  containing  three  principal  cities;  Septis,  (Ea,  (Tripoli), 
and  Sabrata. 


CITIES. 

View  of  the  most  Important  Cities  dfthe  ^indent  World, 

Babylon  was  long  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  world. 
The  walls  built  of  large  bricks,  cemented  by  bitumen,  were  350 
feet  high,  87  feet  thick,  and  60  miles  in  circumference.  The 
form  of  the  city  was  a  square,  ijts  sides  subtending  the  four 
cardinal  points.  The  towers  on  the  walls  were  only  25Q  in 
number,  several  places  being  surrounijed  by  marshes,  and 
therefore  sufficiently  secure  without  towers.  There  were  100 
'gates — 25  on  each  side,  all  of  solid  brass.  From  these  ran 
straight  streets  intersecting  one  another,  and  dividing  the  city 
into  squares.  Around  these  squares  stood  the  houses,  sepa- 
rated by  certain  intervals,  and  three  or  four  stories  high.  1  he 
space  in  the  middle  of  each  square  was  generally  laid  out  in 
gardens,  but  pasture  grounds  for  cattle  were  reserved. 

lu  the  centre  of  the  city^  stood  the  Temple  of  Belus,  a 
massy  square  edifice,  half  a  mile  in  extent  every  way.  The 
iriyer  Euphrates  flowed  through  it,  and  over  this  river  was  a 
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bridge  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length.  At  the  end  of  the 
bridge  were  two  palaces  that  communicated  with  each  other 
bj  a  vault  built  under  the  channel  of  the  river.  Beibre  the 
bridg#  and  vault  could  be  built,  a  lake  37  miles  square  and 
35  feet  deep,  was  dug  to  receive  its  waters.  After  this  was 
completed,  the  river  was  again  permitted  to  flow  in  ite  imcient 
channel. 

The  hanging  gardens  were  works  scarcely  less  stupendous. 
They  are  said  to  have  contained  a  square  extending  400  feet 
on  each  side.  They  consisted  of  terraces  rising  one  above 
another,  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  and  carried  up  to  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  These  terraces  were  sup- 
ported on  arches,  and  were  watered  from  the  Euphrates  by 
means  of  engines.  Large  trees  grew  upon  them,  and  they 
had,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  woody  mountain,  in- 
termixed with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  of  al*. 
kinds. 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  are  found,  by  modem  travellers,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hellah.  They  consist  chiefly  of  immense  piles 
of  bricks  cemented  by  bitumen,  some  of  which  stretch  along 
the  plains  1650  feet,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  60  feet.  By 
far  tne  most  stupendous  and  surprising  ruin  is  called  by  the 
Arabs,  *'i3trs  JVtmrod,"  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the 
tower  of  Belus.  It  is  a  mound  or  hill  of  ruins,  198  feet  in 
height  and  2280  feet  in  circumference. — On  its  summit  is  a 
solid  pile  37  feet  in  height,  formed  of  fine  burnt  bricks,  covered 
with  inscriptions. 

Nineveh  exceeded  all  the  early  cities  of  Asia,  except 
Babylon.  Its  walls  were  100  feet  high  and  so  broad  that  three 
chariots  could  be  driven  on  them  abreast.  They  were  48 
miles  in  circuit  and  defended  by  1500  towers;  each  200  feet 
in  height.  Some  vestiges  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  are  supposed 
by  late  travellers,  to  exist  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  op- 
posite Mosul. 

Jerusalem  was  built  on  four  hills,  Sion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and 
Bezetha,  or  Kainopolis,  that  is,  the  new  town.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  triple  wall,  about  8  miles  in  circumference. 
On  Moriah  stood  that  magnificent  building,  the  temple,  which 
was  also  a  kind  of  fortress.  The  city  was  situated  on  a  stony 
soil,  and  the  country  around  it  for  several  miles  being  dry  and 
barren,  it  was  not  well  supplied  with  water.  Its  principal 
fountain  was  called  Siloa,  or  Gihon.  The  modem  city  which 
18  built  on  the  ruins  of  Kainopolis,  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  ancient 
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Palmtra  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Tadmor  in  the  Desert, 
built  by  Solomon.  Its  splendid  ruins,  which  mark  its  former 
magnificence,  consist  of  temples,  palaces,  and  porticoes,  of 
Grecian  architecture,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  several^tniles. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  temple  of  the  Sun. 

Balbkck  or  Heliopolis  had  also  a  most  magnificent  temple 
of  the  Sun,  the  ruins  of  which  form  the  most  conspicuous  object, 
amidst  the  gloomy  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 

Persefolis,  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  exhibits  in  its 
extensive  ruins,  some  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour.  These 
are  found  near  Estakar. 

Ephesus,  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  was  an  illustrious  Greek  city. 
Here  was  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  220  years 
in  building,  and  which  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alexander 
was  bom,  by  one  Erostratus,  who  determined  to  do  something 
for  which  his  name  should  be  remembered.  It  rose  however 
from  its  ruins,  with  superior  splendour.  It  was  225  feet  in 
length  and  200  in  breadth.  The  roof  was  supported  by  127 
columns  60  feet  high. 

Thebes  or  Diospolis,  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
and  from  the  extent  of  its  astonishing  ruins,  it  must  have  been 
27  miles  in  circumference.  At  Luxor,  the  largest  village  on 
the  ruins,  stands  the  temple  of  Memnon,  which,  although  less 
extensive  than  several  other  temples  of  this  city,  is  now  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation. 

The  European  traveller,  on  entering  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  is 
struck  with  the  peculiar  features,  and  colossal  dimensions  of 
every  thing  about  it.  The  smallest  pillars  of  the  temples  are 
seven  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter — some  of  the  largest,  eleven. 
Huge  images  of  stone,  sometimes  of  100  feet  in  height,  placed 
in  different  postures,  obelisks,  sphinxes,  and  other  ruins,  which 
tower  above  the  surrounding  palm-trees,  make  him  *'  feel  as  if 
he  had  entered  a  land  of  giants." 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  15  miles  south  of  the  Delta, 
was  Memphis,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Egypt.  Since  the 
fifteenth  century  even  its  ruins  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Near  this  place  are  the  Pyramids.  These  stupendous  fab- 
rics, according  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  are  forty  in  num^ 
ber.  Three  of  them  are  larger  than  the  others.  The  lai^est 
is  about  500  feet  in  height,  and  covers  eleven  acres  of  ground, 
In  the  vicinity  was  the  lake  Mceris,  at  the  south  of  which  was 
the  famous  labyrinth  that  was  said  to  contain  3000  chambers. 
This,  as  well  as  the  pyramids^  was  used  for  burying  places  fi>r 
the  kings. 


as  ALSXANDRU,  CARTHAGE,  &e. 

Alexahdria.  The  plain  of  Alexandria  was  first  laid,  and 
the  city  huilt  bj  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  situated  about 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  between  Lake 
Mareetis  and  the  island  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  main 
land  by  a  mole  or  causeway,  near  a  mile  long,  with  a  bridge  at 
each  end  of  it.  The  beautiful  and  regular  form,  of  this  great 
city,  second  only  to  Rome,  comprehended  a  circumference  of 
fifteen  miles.  The  conunodities  of  India  and  the  East  were 
diffused  from  the  port  of  Alexandria  over  the  Western  world. 
It  was  distinguished  for  its  schools  of  theology,  philosophy,  and 
physic,  but  it  owned  its  more  lasting  fame  to  its  splendid  li- 
Drary  This  collection  consisted  of  700,000  volumes,  and  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  642.  Its  population  was 
900,000  free  inhabitants,  besides  an  equal  number  of  slaves. 
Its  modem  name  is  Scanderia,  though  its  ancient  name  is  more 
common  among  Europeans. 

Carthage,  with  its  ports,  comprehended  a  space  of  25  miles^ 
in  circumference.    But  few  of  its  ruins  are  now  remaining. 


Rmm  of  Mheia  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Athens  was  the  most  distinguished  city  of  Greece,  and  in 
mere  deserving  our  porticwlar  attention,  than  any  other  city  of 
the  ancient  trorld,  if  we  except  Rome;'  and  even  Rome  derived 
from  Athena  the  elegant  arts,  fcy  which  it  was  embellished. 

Athens  at  first  consisted  of  a  citadel  built  □nihe'top  of  ti  high 
rock,  seven  miles  and  a  half  round,  called  Cecropia  from  Ce- 
crops,  its  fbuniler  and  first  king.  When  from  the  increase  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  lower  grounds  were  occupied  by  buildines, 
the  citadel  was  called  Acropolis,  or  the  upper  city;  the  huQd- 
ings  on  the  plain,  the  lower  city. 

In  the  citadel  were  several  magnificent  edifices,  the  chief  of 
■which  was  the  temple  of  Minerva,  celled  Parthenon,  which  was 
burnt  by  the  Persians  and  rebuilt  by  Pericles.  It  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  remains  oE-anti- 
quity.     It  is  229  feet  long,  101  brOad,  and  69'4iigh. 

Of  the  temples  in  the  lower  city,  the  most  remarkable,  oiiA 
indeed  one  of  the  most  Liagnificent,  in  The  ancient  world,  was 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  It  was  supported  on  marble  columns, 
the  first  that  were  constructed  at  At^Mna,  and  was  half  a  mile 
in  circuit.  On  an  eminence  called  the  hill  of  Mara,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  citadel,  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  that  cel- 
ebrated council,  called  the  Areopagus. 

Athena  was  situated  at  the  junctioa  of  the  Ilisus  aod  Cephi- 
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sus;  but  it  had  three  harbors  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  which 
joihed  to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called  the  long  walls.     One  of 
these  was  five  miles  in  length,  the  other  not  quite  so  long. 
*   There  were  several  Gymnasia,  or  places  of  exercise,  in  and 
near  Athens,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Academy,  the 
Lyceum,  and  the  Cynosarges. 

A  Gymnasium  was  a  large  edifice;  fit  to  contain  many  thou- 
sands of  people  at  once,  with  proper  places  for  the  youth  to  per- 
form thcur  various  exerciiies,  -and  apartments  for  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  all  the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts  to  deliver 
their  lectures,  surrounded  by  a  garden  and  sacred  grove. 

The  Academy  was  just  without  the  walls  of  the  city  near  the 
Cephisus.  Near  it  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Plato,  had  his 
residence  on  a  farm  belonging  to  himself,  and  in  it  he  taught 
his  scholars;  which  were  hence  called  Academics. 

The  Lyceum  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  Aristotle,  the  scholar  of  Plato,  having 
returned  to  Athens,  after  superintending  the  education  of  Al- 
exander the  Great,  chose  the  Lyceum  as  the  place  of  his  school. 
Aristotle  taught  those  who  attended  him,  walking,  in  the  Peri- 
patos  or  walking  place  of  the  Lyceum;  hence  his  followers 
were  called  Peripatetics. 

The  Cynosarges  lay  a  little  north  of  the  Lyceum  on  a  rising 
ground.  The  most  noted  philosophers  who  taught  here,  were 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  Zeno  the  founder  of  the  sect  called 
Stoics. 

3y  an  account  taken  under  Demetrius  Phalereus,  soon  afler 
the  time  of  Alexander,  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  amounted  to 
440,000,  of  whom  much  the  greater  part  were  slaves. 

Sparta,  of  which  a  few  ruins  are  found  near  the  modern 
Misitra,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus.  It  was 
six  miles  in  circumference,  the  houses  small  and  without  orna- 
ment, not  built  close  together,  but  divided  into  different  villages 
according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  not 
surrounded  by  walls,  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Thebes  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  five  miles  end  a  half  in 
circumference,  having  seven  gates. 

Byzantium  was  made  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Con- 
stantino the  Great  A.  D.  330.  Among  the  causes,  which  in- 
duced him  to  prefer  it  to  Rome,  was  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
situation. 
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II  occupied  a  point  of  land  between  the  Propontia  and  a  long 
<ove,  which  formed  an  excellent  harbor.  Constautine  greatly 
enlarged  its  limits,  and  made  it  resemble  Rome  by  covering 
seven  bills.  What  was  the  ancient  city,  is  now  occupied  by 
the  seraglio. 


CotiitvM,  or  Aavphiihitatre  of  Tilta. 
Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus  on  the  Mons  Palalinus  or 
Palatine  hill.  By  degrees  it  was  cKtended  to  cover  six  other 
hill9,MDna  Capitolinua,  Quirinalis,  Viminalis,  Esquilinus,  C02- 
lius,  and  Avcntinus.  Its  walls  were  13  or  14  miles  in  extent, 
and  it  had  37  gates.  The  Palatine  hill  was  the  residence  of 
the  kings  and  emperors.  On  the  Capitoline  were  the  Capitol, 
and  ihe  Tarpeian  Rock  from  whence  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  was  the  Fonim, 
where  the  people  listened  to  the  harangues  of  their  orators. 
Along  the  Tiber  was  the  Campus  Martius,  where  they  assem- 
bled to  give  their  votes,  and  where  the  youth  performed  their 
exercises.  The  aqueducts,  which  supplied  Rome  with  water, 
were  carried  over  valleys  fur  many  miles,  supported  on  brick 
arches  reared  at  prodigious  expense.  Some  suppose  the  su- 
burbs of  ancient  Rome  to  have  been  so  extensive,  that  including 
them  the  city  was  50  miles  in  circuit:  bilt  that  they  were  inha- 
bited only  by  people  of  inferior  rank,  as  no  remains  of  splendid 
edifices  are  founa  without  the  walls.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants in  the  reign  of  Trajan  is  supposed  to  have  been  four 
millions. 


4D  ROME. 

The  ancient  wall  is  generally  preserved  and  exhibits  a  gtesi 
▼arietj  of  materials  and  workmanship,  in  the  repairs  of  dtfiereot 
ages.     Some  of  the  gates  are  still  in  use. 

A  great  part  of  the  modern  city  is  burlt  on  the  Campus  Mar^ 
tias,  and  most  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is  now  covered  witB 
ruinsy  or  laid  out  in  gardens  and  vineyards. 

Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  most  important  empire  with 
which  history  presents  us.  It  was  enriched  by  its  sovereigns 
with  the  spoils  of  the  numerous  and  populous  countries  which 
they  conquered^     The  immense  obelisks  of  a  single  block  of 

S'anite,  which  were  transported  from  Egypt,  still  remain  to  show 
e  vast  labor  and  expense  which  they  incurred  to  adorn 
Rome  with  the  trophies  of  a  conquered  world.  Had  we  no  evi- ' 
denceof  its  opulence  and  splendor  but  the  accounts  of  histo-*' 
rians,  we  should  consider  these  exaggerated ;  but  they  are  fully 
confirmed  by  the  numerous  ruins  of  magnificent  structures, 
with  ii^hich  the  modern  city  abounds. 

The  Pantheon  is  the  only  entire  specimen  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture which  has  survived  the  wreck  of  ages.  Its  immehse 
dome  150  feet  in  diameter,  its  beautiful  marble  pillars  of  a  sin- 
gle piece  42  feet  in  height,  and  its  massy  doors  of  brass,  still 
remain  in  their  original  state. 

The  baths  of  Dioclesian  and  Caracalla  furnish  noble  speci- 
mens of  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  such  edifices  in  ancient 
Rome.  They  contained  not  only  baths  and  an  inmiense  basia 
lor  swimming,  but  around  them;  libraries,  rooms  for  refi'esh- 
ments  and  halls  for  exercise,  places  of  amusement  and  even 
temples.  The  baths  of  Dioclesian  cover  a  great  extent  of 
ground,  and  a  single  hall  now  forms  a  church  of  considerable 
size.  The  baths  of  Caracalla  occupied  a  square  of  a  quarter  of 
a^mile  in  length  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  and  its  halls 
surpass  most  modern  churches  in  lofliness  and  size.  The  spe- 
cimens of  statuary  found  in  these  ruins  are  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  with  the  paintings  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus^ 
folly  prove,  that  the  elegance  of  these  ornaments  corresponded 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings. 

The  mausoleum  of  Adrian  forms  the  modern  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  the  tomb  of  Augustus  is  so  capacious  that  it  is  used 
as  a  theatre.  From  the  hill  of  the  ancient  capitol  you  see  on 
one  side  the  Palatine  Mount,  covered  with  the  majestic  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  On  the  other,  is  the  triumphal 
oolumn  of  Trajan,  towering  to  the  height  of  120  feet.  In  front 
are  the  Forum  and  the  Sacred  Way,  with  the  ruins  of  six  temr 
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pla  and  three  magnificent  triumphal  arches.  The  ^hes  of 
Conatantine  and  Severus  are  still  ahnoet  entire. 

The  Sacred  Way  terminates  with  the  CoUseum';  the  most  re- 
niarkable  of  all  the  monuments  of  Rome.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  and  sometimesofTitus;  because 
it  was  built  by  these  two  princes.  It  ia  more  than  1600 
feet  in  circumference  and  waa  capable  of  containing  100,000 
8{>ectatorB.  It  consists  of  four  stories;  the  lower  adorned  with 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  the  next,  of  the  Ionic,  and  the  two 
upper,  of  the  Corinthian.  In  this,  and  other  similar  edifices, 
were  exhibited  the  battles  of  gladiators  with  each  other,  and 
with  wild  beasts;  and  probably  on  this  very  spot,  thousands  of 
martyrs  were  exposed  to  the  rage  of  ferocious  animals,  and  she*) 
■  their  blood  for  the  religion  of  Christ. 

From  these  facta,  we  gain  instruction,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  manners  of  [he  people  in  those  ages,  but  also  concerning 
the  disposition  of  their  rulers. 


Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  considerable  towns  near  Na- 
ples, were  overwhelmed  by  a  dreadful  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
D2 


^  HERCULANEUM  AND  POnPfitt. 

A.  D.  79l.*  Herculaneum  was  discovered  in  1713,  and  Foim 
peii  about  40  years  after.  Herculaneum  is  covered  with  a  mass 
of  solid  lava  to  the  depth  of  60  or  70  feet,  on  which  the  modem 
village  of  Portici  is  built;  and  the  excavations  are  entirely 
subterranean. 

Pompeii  was  buried  in  a  shower  of  sand  and  a«hes,  which 
formed  a  hill  over  its  ruins,  now  covered  with  vineyards.  A 
passage  has  been  excavated  through  this  hill,  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  wall  of  the  city,  several  streets  have  been  opened 
to  the  light,  and  numerous  pubhc  edifices,  private  dwellings, 
and  sepulchral  monuments,  have  been  discovered.  In  the  Ian- 
ffuage  of  a  recent  traveller,  **  We  have  already  seen  many  of 
the  monuments  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  ancient  Romans^ 
but  we  had  never  before  been  admitted  into  their  domestic  re^ 
tiremenfs  nor  permitted  to  judge  of  their  wants  or  their  con>- 
ibrts."  Their  dwellings,  gardens,  and  shops,  their  baths,  tem- 
ples, theatres,  and  halls  ofjustice,  remain  in  the  state  in  whicH 
they  were  left;  and  some  contained  the  skeletons  of  the  unhappy 
occupants  in  the  attitude  of  flight,  or  in  places  of  concealment. 
Furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  instruments  of  art,  and  even  a  li- 
brary of  books,  and  some  articles  6f  food  and  clothing  reduced 
to  charcoal,  still  remain  for  our  inspection. 

The  houses  are  built  in  the  style  still  common  in  the  east, 
usually  of  one  story,  and  without  chimneys,  with  a  central  court 
often  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  The  chambers  are  sniall, 
but  lofty,  usually  opening  into  the  court,  and  receiving  all  their 
light  through  the  door.  They  seldom  communicate  with  each 
other.  They  were  finished  with  great  neatness,  the  floors 
usually  paved  with  Mosaic  ^ork,  and  the  walls  colored  or 
adorned  with  paintings  oflen  exhibiting  their  amusements  and 
their  vices.  The  streets  are  narrow,  often  only  6  or  8  feet  in 
width,  and  never  more  than  ^4.  They  are  furnished  with  side- 
walks for  foot-passengers,  and  like  modern  Naples,  are  paved 
with  lava.  The  deep  traces  worn  by  the  cart  wheels  prove  the 
aAtiquity  of  the  city  when  it  was  destroyed.  At  the  corners  of 
the  streets  there  were  reservoirs  of  water  or  public  fountains, 
most  of  which  are  still  remaining.  Many  of  the  statues  which 
adorned  their  temples,  theatres,  and  public  places,  have  been 
preserved.  Sometimes  the  household  gods  were  found,  and  in 
one  instance  a  private  chapel,  with  its  altar  and  its  deity. 

♦The  plan  and  description  of  Pompeii,  and  the  account  of  the  present  atateoT 
Rome,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Woodbfidgfe,  who  visited  those  cities  id  1821. 
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'^*  These  venerable  objects  seem  to  come  forth  as  frpm  their 
'  6inb,  where  no  modern  hand  could  have  disturbed  them,  to 
instruct  us  concerning  the  times  in  which  they  were  interred." 

Explanation  of  the  Plan, 

As  this  is  the  only  ancieDt  city  whose  plan  and  buildings  have  been  so  fully  ex- 
hibited in  modern  times,  it  appears  to  claim  particular  description. 

Without  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city  is  an  Amphitheatre  of  considerable  size,  in 
ga>d  preservation,  which  is  not  included  in  the  present  plan.  It  is  common  to  en- 
ter  the  ruins  on  the  southern  side,  at  the  marine  gate,  which  opens  into  tlie  court 
O.  This  is  supposed,  from  the  arms  found  in  it,  and  tlie  rude  inscriptions  on  tlie 
walk,  to  have  been  the  Military  Quarters  or  Guard  House.  The  first  objects  of 
interest  are  the  two  theatres,  the  comic  theatre  at  N,  and  the  tragic  at  M»  The 
staffe  and  the  seats  for  spectators  are  still  partially  preserved. 

From  these  theatres  you  pass  to  the  Portico,  as  it  is  termed,  at  6,  a  square  sur- 
rounded with  a  colonnade.  It  contains  the  foundation  of  a  temple  at  H,  proba- 
bly of  Hercules.  Near  this,  the  temple  of  Isis,  /,  still  preserves  a  number  of  col- 
umns, with  its  shrine,  its  altars,  the  place  where  the  ashes  of  sacrifices  were  de- 
posited, and  the  fountain  where  the  priests  usually  performed  their  ablutions.  The 
temple  of  Esculapius,  K,  is  less  complete.  At  a  little  distance  from  these  build- 
ings, is  the  Forum,  JP,  surrounded  with  temptoa  and  halls  of  justice.  At  C  is  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  and  at  D,  that  of  Venus.  In  the  latter,  the  columns  of  the  por- 
tico, and  the  shrine  with  its  beautiful  mosaic  pavement,  are  in  good  preservation. 
At  JS  is  the  Basilica  or  judgment  hall,  surrounded  with  columns — the  judgment 
seat  at  one  end,  with  a  dungeon  beneath  it,  and  the  rostrum  or  pulpit  for  the  orator 
on  one  side.  Near  it  are  several  large  buildings,  probably  designed  for  publico^ 
fices;  and  in  front,  several  pedestals  for  statues.  The  whole  forum  was  under- 
going repairs- at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  and  the  work  appears  as  if  left  at  the 
moment.  A  column  half  finished,  a  capital  whose  ornaments  just  begin  to  pro- 
ject ii'din  the  marble,  a  wall  half  laid,  seem  indications  of  the  recent  presence  of 
the  architects,  and  sad  monuments  of  their  sudden  flight. 

From  this  interesting  spot  you  pass  through  several  8ti*eets  of  dwellings,  with 
shopf  of  jewellers,  apotjiecaries,  surgeons,  grocers,' bakers,  &c.  indicated  by  the 
instruments  or  emblems  of  their  business;  and  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  marine  gate,  you  pass  out  of  the  northern  gate  cf  the  city.  Here 
you  enter  th^  street  of  tombs,  Bf  lined  on  each  side  with  sepulchral  monuments, 
tfoii^e  of  considerable  beauty. 

The  last  object  of  interest  j' on  this  side  of  the  city,  is  the  house  of  Marcus  Arri- 
tis  Dioiiierks,  or  as  some  suppose,  the  villa  of  Cicero,  A,  a  more  extensive  and  ele- 
gant prKate  dwelling,  than  any  which  has  been  discovered.  It  is  of  two  stories, 
with  a  gardlen  and  fish  pond  on  one  side,  and  very  extensive  cellars  around  it.  In 
tbe  garden,  two  skeletons  were  found  in  the  attitude  of  flight,  one  carrying  a  lamp 
and  keys,  the  other  following  with  a  vase  of  jewels  and  coin^.  In  the  cellars  a 
number  of  skeletons  were  discovered,  whose  forms  had  left  a  mould  in  the  ashes 
around.  Not  moie  than  ninety  skeletons,  in  all,  have  been  found  in  Pompeii,  one 
of  which  was  fiistened  in  Uie  stocks,  in  the  military  quarters. 

When  tlie  student  has  learned  and  recited  the  above  article  in  detail,  let  him 
answer  the  following  questions. 

Of  which  of  the  cities  described^  was  the  circumference  greatest  1  Mention  the 
circumference  of  some  of  tbe  others  in  the  order  of  tlieir  size.  Which  cities  had 
tbe  greatest  number  of  towers]  Which  city  is  most  important  from  its  connexion 
witl)  sacred  historyl  Which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  richest  city  in  tbe 
worldl  Which  M-as  the  capital  of  tlie  greatest  empire  1  Which  the  most  distin- 
guished for  the  elegant  artsi  Which  for  the  strength  of  its  walls  and  towers,  and 
tbe  labor  bestowed  on  tbe  works  in  and  around  iti  Describe  some  of  those 
works.     Which  cities  present  extensive  ruins'!    In  which  two  is  the  most  distin- 
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fiiiktd  ruin,  the  teoiple  of  the  Smt  In  what  city  are  tlie  nam  of  a  inore  gigaat- 
tie  itnictiire  than  in  any  otherl  What  is  the  sise  of  the  pillars  and  othet  objedfl 
tbaod  in  these  niinst  Describe  the  most  distinguished  among  the  ruins  of  Ro- 
waam  edifioes— among  those  of  Athens.  From  what  ruins  do  we  get  some  know- 
kdgeqf  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  ancienlsl 


EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  MAPS. 
IhfficuiAtM  occurring  in  the  Sltdy  of  Ancient  Maps,  stated  and 
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explained  by  Examples.* 

1  St.   T%e  general  appellation  of  countries  frequently  changed, 

Examples.  As  Syria  repeatedly  passed  from  one  empire  to 
another,  the  general  appellation,  which  it  had  in  common  with 
other  countries,  would  at  one  time  be  the  Assyrian  Empire,  at 
another  the  B^man,  &c. 

The  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  belonged  at  different  times 
to  all  the  great  empires  of  the  ancient  world. 

2d.  The  particular  names,  by  which  countries  are  distinguished 
w  History,  have  also  undergone  changes  during  the  time  taken  in 
by  the  Ancient  Maps, 

Persia,  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
changed  its  name  for  that  of  Parthia,  which  it  retained  for  some 
centuries,  and  then  changed  again,  and  took  its  ancient  appel- 
lation of  Persia. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Grecian  peninsula  was  called  in  very 
ancient  times,  Hellas,*but  it  lost  this  name  and  took  those  of 
Peloponnesus  and  Graecia  Propria. 

When  the  Lydians  are  first  mentioned  in  Ancient  History, 
they  are  found  inhabiting  a  small  territory  on  the  shores  of  the 
^»ean  Sea,  the  name  of  which  they  had  changed  from  Maeonia 
to  Lydia.  They  were  driven  from  this  to  the  interior;  and  the 
country,  which  they  left,  again  changed  its  name  and  was  called 
Ionia,  while  they  altered  the  name  of  the  country  to  which  they 
went,  to  Lydia.  A  part  of  what  is  now  called  France,  before 
it  had  the  name  of  Gaul,  was  called  Celtica. 

Some  other  changes  of  ancient  names  are  the  following: 
lUyricum  changed  to  New  Epirus. 

Scotia  to  lerne,  then        to  Hibernia. 
Hesperia  to  Italia. 

Aran  to  Svria. 

ml 

Ionia,  in  Greece,  to  Achaia. 

Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,       to  Doris. 

Magna  Graecia  to  Italia  Propria.    ^ 


♦  See  IntjToduction. 
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'  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  Cappadbcia. 

Cilicia  to  Mysia. 

Daunia  to  Apulia. 

Isle  of  PhsBacia  to  Corey ra. 

Isle  of  Samos  to  Cephalenim 

3d.  Empirea  and  Countries  retaining  the  same  name  changea 
their  boundaries,  and  at  some  period  of  time,  contemplated  bytke 
ancient  maps,  were  much  larger  than  at  others. 

B.  C. 

3300.  The  Babylonish  Empire,  founded  by  Nimrod,  con- 
sisted of  the  cities  of  Erech,  Accad,  Calneh,  and  BabeK; 
Some  time  afler,  it  comprised  all  the  country  included 
within  the  southern  bend  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

800.  '  This  empire  included  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
and  Media. 

700.  It  took  in  all  these  countries  except  Media,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Armenia,  Syria;  and  the  Holy  Land,  except  that 
part  occupied  by  the  tribes,  of  Benjamm  and  Judah. 

The  Ltdian  Empire  at  first  consisted  of  a  small  tract 

of  country  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  ^gsean  Sea, 

1 100.  since  called  Ionia.     Being  deprived  of  this,  the  Lydians 

removed  into  the  interior  and  occupied  a  small  territory, 

whose  capital  was  Sardis. 

5GSv  Under  CroBsus  it  included  all  Asia  Minoi  between  the 
^gsean  Sea  and  the  river  Halys. 

The  Median  Empire  under  Dejoces  included  a  small 
tract  of  country  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  which  Ecba- 
tana  was  the  capital.  It  was  a  part  of  the  country  now 
called  Irak  Ajami. 

636.  Under  Cyrus  it  included  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia, 
Chaldaea,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Bactriana,  Syria,  and 
the  Grecian  Empire  in  Asia.  Cambyses  enlarged  it  by 
the  addition  of  Egypt. 

The  Grecian  Empire  comprised  that  part  of  Turkey 
south  of  lat.  37°  and  west  of  long.  37**  from  London. 

333.  In  the  time  of  Alexander,  it  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Greece,  took  in  Thrace,  Illyricum,  Mcesia,  the  whole  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  a  part  of  India  and  a  part  of  what  is 
now  called  Independent  Tartary. 

75S.  The  Roman  Empire  at  first  consisted  of  Rome,  then  a 
small  city.  Jt  extended  gradually  till  it  became  the  larg- 
est empire  of  the  world. 


EXAMFtBS' 


The  mtioM  wbkk  oompOM  this  empire,  and  the  order  of  th&e  in  which  they 
•re  conquered,  may  be  Men  from  the  engraving  prefixed  to  this  work.  The  lior^ 
mat  ion  of  the  Roman  Empire  being  ilhistrated  by  the  river  Amazon.  The  follow- 
ing queations  are  to  be  amwered  m>ra  it* 

What  nations  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  during  tlie  fifth  Epocha  mention- 
ed In  the  chronokig)-,  that  is,  from  the  founding  of  Rome,  753  B.  C.  to  356  B.  C.I 
Mention  tliem  in  the  order  of  lime  in  which  they  were  conquered,  which  is  the 
same  order  as  the  streams,  by  which  they  are  set  down,  (all  into  the  Amazon, 
going  from  the  source  towards  its  mouth. 

What  CQflntries  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  during  the  sixtli  Epocha,  that  is^ 
from  856  B.  C.  to  the  Christian  eral  Meiitiun  tliem  as  before,  in  the  order  of  timfc 
in  which  tiiey  were  siiUhicfi.  What  cuuniries  were  subdned  by  the  Roniant 
fift>m  the  Christian  era  to  A.  D.  107,  at  which  time  (Trajan  being  emperor)  the 
Roman  Empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent  1  What  were  the  two  most  important  of 
ihem  comiuestsl  Which  two  of  tlie  branches  of  the  Amazon  are  the  moist  im- 
portant Hs  to  the  length  and  nnmlier  of  tributary  streams'?  (The  names  of  the 
countries  set  down  on  them  constitute  tlie  answer  as  to  tiiese  conquests.)  What 
countries  were  included  in  (lie  Carthaginian  empire  at  the  time  of  its  junction 
with  the  Roman  1  What  with  Greece  I  Let  the  student  find  the  names  of  the 
tributary  streams,  which  fall  into  the  Madeira  and  Negro,  which  rivers  repiieseut 
Cartilage  and  Greece  on  the  engraving. 


4th.  Cities,  riven,  8fc.  as  well  as  Countries,  changed  (heir 
names,  and  at  differetU  periods  of  time  contemplated  by  the  aiiciint 
maps,  tcere  known  by  different  appellations. 
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Tadamora 

Byzantium 

Bagdat 

Alexandria 

Thebes 

Thinis 

Cakieah 

Latopolid 

Cyreschata 

U 

Samaria 

Sichem 

Aco  or  Aeon 

Gordium 

Baalbek 

Emmaus 

Epidamnus 

^Alexandria 

Chorazin 

Jebus 

Salem  changed 


in  Syria 
in  Thrace 
in  Assyria 
in  Hyrcania 
in  Upper  Egypt 
in  Upper  Egypt 
in  Assyria 
in  Lower  Egypt 
in  Sogdiana 
in  Mesopotamia 
in  Judea 
in  Judea 
in  Syria 
in  Asia  Minor 
in  Syria 
in  Judea 
in  Illyricum 
in  Susiana 
in  Judea 
in  Judea 
to  Jerusalem  or 


to  Palmyra, 

to  Constantinople. 

to  Ctesiphon. 

to  Antiochia. 

to  Diospolis  Magna 

to  Ftolemais. 

to  Ctesiphon. 

to  Babylon, 

to  Alexandria. 

to  Eiopolis. 

to  Sebaste. 

to  Neapolis. 

to  Ptolemais. 

to  Julianopolis. 

to  Heliopolis. 

to  Nicopolis. 

to  Dyrrachium. 

to  Antiochia. 

to  Julius. 

to  Salem  and  frona 

Hierosolyma 
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Alexandria  near  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon,  under  its 
Arabian  princes  was  Uira,  and  in  history  is  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Alamundari. 

5th.  PUices  are  freqttently  knoum  by  different  names  at  the 
same  time. 

Jerusalem  was  called  Hierosolyma  and  Cadytis. 

Heroopolis  in  Lower  Egypt  was  the  Pithom  of  Scripture,  the 
Patumus  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Auris  of  Joscphus. 

Antiochia  in  Syria  was  also  called  TheopoUs. 

EXAMPLES  OF  RIVERS. 

Vardanius  or  Hypanis  of  Asia. 
Xanthus  or  Scaraander. 
Phasis  or  Araxes  of  Armenia. 
Lycus  or  Zabus,  Zabatus,  or  Zerbis  of  Assyria. 
6th.   The  same  name  is  frequently  applied  to  several  different 
places. 

EXAMPLES  OF  COUNTRIES. 

loNiA  was  a  name  given  to  the  country  which  bordered  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  also  to  a  country  of  Asia  Minor  which 
lay  on  the  ^gean  sea. 

Hesperia  is  the  ancient  name  of  Spain  and  also  of  Italy. 

Doris  was  a  northern  state  of  GrsBcia  Propria,  and  also  a 
country  m  tne  southern  part  of  Caria. 

Arcadia  was  a  name  given  to  Hepta-nomis,  the  central  divi- 
sion of  Egypt,  and  to  the  centred  state  of  Peloponnesus. 

Scotia  was  an  ancient  name  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Iberia  was  an  ancient  appellation  of  Spain,  and  of  a  country 
east  of  Colchis. 

SiN£,  a  country  east  of  Serica  and  another  of  the  same  name 
east  of  India. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CITIES. 

Cities  frequently  received  the  names  of  their  founder,  or  of 
their  conqueror. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  famous  both  for  conquering  cities 
and  for  founding  them,  and  his  whole  route  on  his  great  expe- 
dition is  left  strewed  with  those  of  the  name  of  Alexandria.  It 
is  said  that  he  founded  twenty,  which  were  called  Alexandria, 
besides  a  number  whose  names  were  changed  to  this  after  he 
conquered  them  The  principal  of  these  are  enumerated 
below. 

Antiochus  and  Seleucus  were  family  names  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  hence  there  are  many  cities  in  and  about  that  coun- 
try, which  had  the  name  of  Antiochia,  and  Seleucia. 
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The  foUowiiig  is  a  list  of  the  names  applied  to  a  numbef  if 
cities,  with  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found. 

1st  Alexandria  in  the  western  part  of  Troas,  2d  on  the 
fiuphrates  in  Babylonia,  3d  on  the  northern  part  of  Syria  Pro- 
pria, 4th  in  the  southern  of  Asia,  5th  in  the  northern  part  of 
Hyrcania,  6th  on  the  Oxus  in  Sogdiana,  7  th  on  the  Jaxartes, 
8th  in  India  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Indus,  9th  near  Can- 
dahar,  10th  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus,  llth  in  the  inte*- 
rior  of  Persia,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Venhend,  12th  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  in  Susiana. 

Ist  Antiochia  in  the  northern  part  of  Syria  Propria,  2d  in 
the  northern  part  of  Caria,  3d  in  the  northern  part  of  Ptsidia, 
4th  in  the  southern  part  of  Cilicia,  5th  in  the  northern  part  of 
Bactriana,  6th  on  the  Euphrates  in  Assyria,  7th  on  the  Tigris 
in  Susiana. 

1st  Seleucia  in  Syria  Propria,  2d  in  the  Holy  Land,  3d  in 
Pisidia,  4th  in  Silicia,  5th  in  Babylonia. 

Troja  or  Trot  in  Troas,  and  in  Egypt. 

Augusta  in  Gaul,  on  the  Sequana,  2d  on  the  Garumna. 

Latof^lis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Thebes  in  Bceotia,  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  Troas. 

Athsxje  or  Athens  in  Attica  and.in  Pontiis. 

Argos  in  Argolis  and  in  Acarnania,  both  on  rivers  named 
Inachus. 

Panormus  in  Epirus,  Attica,  Achaia,  Mysia^  Sicily,  and 
Crete. 

Pella  in  Macedonia,  Palestine. 

Larissa  in  Thessaly,  Troas,  Syria,  Assyria. 

Laodic^ea  in  the  western  part  of  Phrygia. 

Laodic£a  Combusta  in  the  eastern  part. 

Laodic^ba  Libani  and  Laodicsea  in  Phoenicia. 

NiciEA  in  Gaul,  Macedonia,  Locris,  Bythyma,  India* 

ORCHOitfENE  in  Arcadia,  BcBotia. 

Apame A  in  Babylonia,  Syria,  Phrygia. 

vJIeraclea  Sintica,  in  Macedonia. 

Heraclea  in  Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Thessaly. 

Epidaurus  in  Illyricum,  Argos,  Lycaonia 

examples  of  rivers. 

*Lvachus  in  Argolis,  Epirus. 
JPeneus  in  Elis  of  Peloponnesus,  Thessaly. 
Cephissus,  two  in  Boeotia,  one  falls  into  Lake  Cppais^ 
^ther  into  the  ^gean  Sea. 

'  Hebrus  in  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor 
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Ltcus  in  Pannonia,  Assyria,  Bithjnia,   Caria,   Phrygia, 
Pontus,  Armenia,  Syria,  European  Sarmatia. 
Acheron  in  Epirus,  Egypt,  Lucania. 
IifDus  in  India,  Caria. 

EXAMPLES    OF    MOUNTAINS. 

Olympus  in  Thessaly,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Cyprus. 
Ida  in  Troas,  Creta. 


BARBAROUS  NATIONS. 


About  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era,  a  number 
of  barbarous  nations  inhabited  Europe.  Some  account  of 
those  tribes  which  were  most  restless,  powerful,  and  warlike,  is 
necessary  to  prepare  us  for  the  study  of  ancient  history.  The 
scholar  might  naturally  be  surprised,  to  find  history  describing 
these  tribes  in  different  places  from  those  assigned  them  on  his 
map.  But  he  should  be  led  to  consider,  that  they  were  mostly 
in  a  wandering  state,  and  that  the  place  on  the  map  where  the 
name  of  the  tribe  is  found,  is  frequently  not  the  representation 
of  their  permanent  residence,  but  sometimes  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  first  known,  and  sometimes  merely  that  where 
they  sojourned  for  a  time. 

Of  the  tribes  which  were  unsettled  and  roving  in  their  habits, 
those  which  figure  most  in  ancient  history,  £om  being  most 
powerful  and  warlike,  were  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals. 

The  Goths  are  said  to  have  migrated  from  Scythia,  to  Scan- 
dinavia at  an  early  period.  Leaving  this  country,  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Sarmatia,  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Codanus.  They  then  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
same  country,  where  they  divided  into  two  tribes,  the  Ostro- 
goths and  Visigoths.  Of  these  the  Visigoths  were  the  most 
powerful.  The  Visigoths  overran  Dacia,  Thrace,  Moesia,  Ma- 
cedonia, Illyricum,  Italy  and  the  Roman  provinces  between 
Italy  and  the  Danube,  became  masters  of  Rome,  and  settled  in 
Gaul.  When  expelled  from  this  country  they  went  to  Spain, 
where  in  the  eighth  century  they  were  overthrown  by  the  Moors, 
and  were  incorporated  with  that  nation. 

The  Huns,  afler  leaving  Scythia,  deprived  the  Goths  of  their 
possessions  in  Sarmatia,  traversed  the  northern  part  of  Greece, 
established  themselves  in  Germany,  and  overran  the  northern 
part  of  Gaul  and  Italy.     Their  empire  in  the  eighth  centurv 
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was  destroyed  bj  the  Franks,  and  they  mingled  wUh  the  mht* 
rounding  nations. 

The  Vandals  were  originally  from  Scandinavia.  They  first 
settled  in  those  parts  of  Sarmatia  which  lay  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Codanus.  Afler  they  had  made  several  encroach- 
ments on  the  Roman  territories,  they  united  with  the  Alans  and 
Suevi,  and  leaving  Germany  they  passed  through  Gaul  together, 
but  on  entering  Spain  the  Vandals  separated  from  the  Alans 
and  Suevi,  and  settled  for  a  time  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  They  next  invaded  Africa,  and  proceeded  through 
Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  Africa  Proper.  From  thence  they 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  passed  through  Sicily,  and  besieged 
and  took  Rome.  They  then  returned  to  Africa,  where  their 
kingdom  in  the  sixth  century  was  overturned  by  the  Romans. 

The  three  most  warlike,  powerful,  and  roving  nations  afler 
these  were  the  Alans,  Heruli,  and  Gepid^.  The  Alans  emi- 
grated from  Scythia.  They  crossed  Sarmatia,  allied  themselves 
with  the  Vandals,  and  continued  with  that  nation  till  the  sepa- 
ration in  Spain;  afler  which  they  took  possession  of  the  south- 
western part  of  Liisitania.  The  Heruli  and  Gepidae  originally 
inhdi>ited  Scandinavia.  The  Heruli  were  first  settled  in  Sarma- 
tia, north  of  the  Vandals,  and  aflerwards  near  the  Palus  MsBotis. 
Again  crossing  the  continent  towards  the  west,  they  sought,  as 
is  supposed,  a  peaceful  home  in  the  Isles  north  of  Scotland. 

The  Grepida),  on  leavmg  Scandinavia,  their  native  land,  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  Codanus,  east  of  the  Goths,  and 
aflerwards  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais.  Compelled  to  follow 
their  conquerors,  the  Huns,  they  traversed  Gaul,  but  regaining 
their  freedom,  they  dwelt  in  Illyricum  and  Dacia.  Here  they 
remained  till  destroyed  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Lombards. 
The  Suevi  anciently  inhabited  Germany.  Afler  leaving  the 
Vandals,  they  dwelt  in  the  northern  part  of  Lusitania,  till  over- 
thrown in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Goths. 

Other  tribes  still  less  roving  in  their  disposition,  although 
brave  and  powerful,  were  the  Lombards,  Burgundians, 
Franks,  and  Saxones.  The  origin  of  the  Lombards  may  be 
traced  to  Scandinavia.  They  first  settled  in  Germany,  and  af- 
terwards erected  their  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Italy.  When, 
in  the  eighth  century,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Franks,  it  in- 
cluded all  the  country  north  of  Beneventum.  The  Burgun- 
dians inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  near  the  Codanus. 
They  migrated  to  Gaul,  and  founded  a  considerable  kingdom* 
which  in  the  sixth  century  was  destroyed  by  the  Franks*    T>ie 
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oii^inal  seat  of  the  Franks  was  between  the  Sa^a  an4  Mu^lda. 
branches  of  the  Elbe.  They  afterwards  pq^esaed  the  cQv^njt^y 
which  lay -between  the  Visurgis  and  Rhenus;  €uid  erected  a 
kingdom  in  Gaul  by  conquering  and  uniting  with  theq|i^e)yes 
many  of  the  nations  before  noticed. 

The  Saxones  first  inhabited  Germany,  At  the  time  of  their 
invading  Britain,  they  possessed  the  northern  circles  of  Qei^- 
many,  and  most  of  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

There  were  other  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  Germany:  the 
Calti,  Chaxici,  CKerusci,  Quadi,  Narisci,  Frisii,  Venedi,  Vin- 
dili,  Lygii,  who  were  particularly  distinguished  for  their  glooiifiy 
and  terrific  appearance,  and  the  Cimbri,  who  inhabited  the 
country  now  called  Denmark,  which  was  called  from  ^hei|i 
Cimbriaj.     The  Bastarnas  were  in  Tyras. 

The  four  principal  tribes  of  Britain  were  the  Brigantes, 
Silures,  Iceni,  and  Belgse. 

Several  small  tribes  also  inhabited  Italy,  the  principal  of 
which,  were  the  Sabini,  FidenndB,  Voisci,  Rutull^  Viente^,  apd 
Veneti. 

The  Saracens,  who  overran  the  northern  part  of  Afi'ica, 
were  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  in  the  sixth  century  founded 
the  sect  called  by  his  name. 

The  Moors  or  Mauri  were  a  party  of  Saracens  who  invaded 
Spain,  and  who  were  «o  called  from  their  country  Maun^ania. 

Some  general  remarks  occur  in  reviewing  this  account  of 
the  ancient  and  barbarous  tribes.  Their  progress,  we  per- 
ceive, has  generally  been  from  north  to  south.  It  was  from 
Scythia,  and  Scandinavia  (hence  called  the  northern  hive)  that 
those  swarms  of  barbarians  issued~which  overran  and  finally 
subverted  the  Roman  Empire. 

If  we  contrast  the  situation  of  the  moderns  and  ancients,  we 
shall  see  the  great  advantages  which  we  possess  over  them,  in 
consequence  of  our  superior  geographical  knowledge ;  and  we 
shall  perceive  the  aptness  of  that  common  metaphor,  which 
represents  knowledge  as  light,  and  ignorance  as  darkness. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  situation  of  those  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  who  resided  on  its  confines  at  the  time  when 
barbarous  incursions  were  becoming  frequent.  They  were  igi 
norant  of  the  figure  and  extent  of  the  earth,  and  knew  not  what 
strange  nations  of  human  bemgs  might  inhabit  it.  Their  poets 
and  their  popular  mythology  had  filled  their  minds  with  vague 
and  frightful  notions  of  giants  and  monsters,  and  thus  predis^ 
posed  them  to  magnify  every  terrific  appearance  exhibited  by 
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their  barbarous  invaders.  Aware  of  this,  these  invading  bjtf-* 
barians  arrayed  tliemselves  with  a  design  to  cause  terror  by 
their  appearance.  Sometimes  a  tribe  came  down  upon  the 
Romaas  clad  in  the  skins,  and  with  the  tusks  and  claws  of 
savage  beasts:  some  painted  in  a  frightful  manner  their  facfs 
and  bodies,  and  some  came  clothed  in  black.  They  mingled 
with  all  that  was  terrible  to  the  eye,  all  that  was  appalling  to 
the  ear,  rushing  to  battle  with  shrieks  and  yells,.  It  is  no 
wonder,  that  when  thus  fearfully  attacked  by  beings  as  unknown 
and  mysterious  to  them,  as  to  us  would  be  the  inhabitants  of 
another  world,  they  became  their  easy  j>rey . 

The  first  settlers  of  America  encountered  foes  who  pursued, 
in  regard  to  exciting  terror,  the  same  policy  as  did  the  ancient 
savaees.  With  the  superior  knowledge  which  modem  times 
afford,  they  succeeded  in  dispossessing  the  native  barbarians 
of  the  land  in  which  they  were  established;  while,  in  ancient 
times,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  by  a  similar 
enemy  driven  firom  their  country,  or  subjugated  with  it. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OP 

MANKIND. 

De$ipu!d  to  eu9%$t  the  Student  in  taking  some  General  Views  of 
W/^  detached  FcuitSy  which  constitute  the  Table  of  Chro^ 
nology. 

A  Table  of  Chronology  is  an  outline  of  the  course  of  human 
afiairs,  and  this  course  has  been  produced  by  the  nature  of  man, 
his  wants,  his  propensities,  and  his  powers. 

We  find  mankind,  at  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history,  to 
be  &  wandering  race.  They  lived  together  in  families  or  tribes, 
subsisting  at  first  by  hunting,  a^erwards  by  pasturage.  When 
one  of  these  bodies  of  men  had  settled  down  upon  a  hill  or  io 
a  valley,  they  remained  there  as  long  as  they  found  plenty  of 
wild  animals,  or  good  pasturage  for  their  flocks,  unless  driven 
away  by  some  stronger  tribe.  But  when  game  or  pasturage 
began  to  fkil,  tl^ey  removed  to  some  place  where  they  had  a 
prospect  of  finding  better;  or  if  they  received  intelligence  of 
some  weaker  tribe,  who  possessed  flocks  and  herds,  the  wealtn 
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of  the  times,  sufficient  to  tempt  th^n  to  undertake  a  coaquM^ 
they  would^  attack,  and,  if  successful,  either  drive  them  froib 
the  ground  and  occupy  it  themselves,  or  force  them  to  iremaia 
as  subjects. 

Mankind  at  this  period  of  society  thought  lightly  of  destroying 
each  other.  They  were  unenlightened  hy  science,  and  unacr 
quainted  with  that  religion,  which  enjoins  men  to  do  unto  ojthei^s 
as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  ikem.  Although  re>^ 
gardless  of  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-men,  they  were  atten* 
tive  to  their  own  preservation;  and  they  early  began  to  consult 
their  safety  by  collecting  in  cities;  particularly  spots,  about 
which  they  built  immense  walls,  impenetrable  to  any  assauh 
from  the  rade  weapons  then  in  u^e. 

.  We  find  that  men,  either  as  individuals  or  collective  bodies^ 
always  act  from  the  desire  to  better  their  condition,  and  to  pro^ 
vide  for  themselves  whatever  comforts,  or  remove  whatever 
inconveniences,  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed  bring  into  their  view.  As  theit  cirjcumstances  change, 
they  feel  new  inconveniencies,  and  perceive  new  objects  of  en- 
joyment brought  within>  their  reach ;  and  hence  are  continually 
led  from  one  improvement  to  another. 

Thus  as  before  stated,  men  collected  in  cities  to  obviate  the 
inconvenience  of  beiiig  exposed  without  shelter  to  hostile  at-^ 
tacks ;  and  this  caused  a  change  in  the  state  of  society,  which 
led  them  to  invent  and  improve  the  arts.  , 

While  in  a  waandering  stite,  they,  could  not  l?ave  convenient 
houses,  and  could  possess  but  few  utensils;  for  what  they  had, 
must  be  frequently  renioved.  But  as  soon  as  they  became  set- 
tled, these  comforts  were  placed  within  their  reach,  and  their 
inventive  powers  were  set  at  work  to  obtain  them, 
j  Man's  first  care  i^  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  body.  Till 
that  is  done  he  has  not  leisure  to  pursue  any  other  object. 
Hence  savage  tribes  build  their  first  habitations  from  no  other 
motive  than  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  Having  done  this,  they  find  ivithin:. themselves  other 
principles  of  action.  The  love  of  beauty  arid  order  begins  to 
unfold  itself,  and  they  are  no  longer  satisfied  unless  the  eye  is 
pleased.  Their  invention  is  then  further  taxed  to  unite  ele- 
gance with  convenience  in  the  construction  of  their  houses, 
furniture,  &c.  . 

:  But  if  each  individual  had  possessed  a  settled  home,  remote 
firpm  all  others,  although  he  should  have  felt  the  desire  to  em- 
bellish it,  he  would  not  have  been  able ;  for  being  obliged  to  .do 
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with  bis  own  hands  ererj  kind  of  labor  necessary  to  fais  suLsB^ 
tence,  be  toold  not  leajm  to  perform  a^j  thing  well.  B«t  when 
people  were  collected  in  cities,  one  man  would  be  constantly 
employed  in  making  houses,  another  in  making  furniture,  &c 
The  citrpenter  would  then  btiildihe  house  for  the  cabins  maker, 
wlnle  the  cabinet  ojiaker  made  the  furniture  for  him.  Each 
being  constantly  occupied  in  his  own  trade,  would  become  ex- 
pert, and  be  constantly  improving  in  the  art  which  he  practised.  | 
Thus  the  natural  love  of  elegance,  operating  on  men  in'situa  ' 
tions  where  they  had  leisure  to  indulge  it,  and  could  make  a 
division  of  labor,  gave  rise  to  the  invention  and  improvement 
of  the  arts. 

The  introduction  of  the  arts  naturally  led  to  commerce.  Inf 
deed  they  are  connected  with  each  other;  .for  as  soon  as  men 
began  to  follow  distinct  trades,  each  would  make  more  of  that 
sort  of  things  which  it  was  his  business  to  make,  than  he  wanted 
for  his  own  use;  and  of  course,  he  would  wish  to  exchange  it 
for  what  he  wanted,  of  that  which  was  produced  by  the  labor 
of  som^  other  person. 

From  traffic  arose  the  use  of  money,,  which,  when  once  in- 
vented, stimulated  to  further  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  tc 
enterprise  in  commerce. 

The  extension  of  tribes  into  Empires  proceeded  chiefly  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  ways.  1st,  conquest;  2d,  the 
protection  afforded  by  cities  to  the  surrounding  country;  3d. 
confederation. 

;  1st.  Conquests  Suppose  the  time  to  have  existed  when man4 
kind  were  collected  only  in  small  tribes.  When  two  of  these 
met  ilk  a  hostile^  manner,  -the. stronger  would  prevail  and  become 
increased  by  adding  to  itself  the  weaker. .  Thus  strengthened 
it  ssight  easily  overcome  other  tribes,  as  large  as.  it  was  itself  at  ' 
the  commencement  of  its  career.  But  in  the  mean  time  other 
warlike  tribes  would  also  have  been  strengthened  by  the  con- 
quest and  addition  of  smaller  ones.  In  a  contest  between  two 
thus  increased,  whichever  prevailed,  ajunciion  would  be  formed, 
and  thus  an  empire  begin  to  exist. 

._  The  union  of  many  small  tribes  to  make  one  great  nation, 
Resembles  the  union  of  many  small  streams  to  make  ode  great 
liver.  When  one  rivulet  meets  with  another,  the  smaller  is 
turned  out  of  its  course  and  becomes  a  part  of  the.  larger,  which 
thus  swelled  easily  turns  into  its  current  a  third  and  a:  fourth. 
It  then  meets  with  streams  formed  like  itself  by  a  union  of 
Others.     As  they  meet  they  unite,  and  thus  acquire  a  strength 
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wctarreiit,  which  enables  them,  to  turn  aside  all  others  which 
'v^onld  crdss  their  passage.  Thus  the  formation  of  the  Roman 
£mpire  may  be  delineated  in  a  manner  sensible  to  the  eye,  by 
that  of  the  river  Amazon,  one,  the  most  important  empire,  and 
the  other,  the  largest  river  of  the  world,     {See  the  engraving,) 

2d.  Empires  arose  from  the  protection  which  cities  afforded 
to  the  inhabiteuits  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  walled  cities  afforded  a,  places  of  refuge  from  the  inciirr 
sions  of  hostile  tribes,  not  only  to  those  who  constantly  dwelt 
^v^ithin  them,  but  to  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  who  upon  oc- 
casions of  alarm,  fled  to  them,  and  were  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  received  within  the  city. 

When  men  are  so  weak  as  to  need  protection,  they  mtrs^  ex- 
pect to  yield  obedience  to  those  from  whom  they  receive  it. 
They  must  in  this  case  barter  their  liberty  for  their  preservation ; 
for  mankind  love  power,  and  may  be  expected  to  exercise  it 
>vhere  they  can.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ^ity  would  not  be  a,t 
the  pains  to  protect  the  people -of  the  country,  unless  they  would 
be  submissive.  Hence  whoever  was  chief  or  king  of  a  great 
city,  governed  the  country  around  it,  generally  to  an  indefinite 
extent. 

Empires  which  began  in  this  way  were  generally  increased 
]t)y  conquest,  and  those  which  krpse  chiefly  from  conquest  were 
considered  the  more  firmly  established,  the  stronger  they  msAe 
their  fortresses. 

3d.  Confederation.  When  a  number  of  contiguous  states 
found  themselves  in  danger  from  some  common  eneniy,  they 
best  consulted  their  safety  by  uniting  for  common  defence.  On, 
this  principle  solely  the  first  confederations  appear  to  have  beeii 
formed ;  but  they  have  been  found  productive  of  so  many  ad- 
vantages, that  as  mankind  become  more  enlightened,  confede- 
racies are  more  frequent  cuid  better  organized. 
.  From  this  view  of  the  early  state  of  society  we  see  that  cities 
were  comparatively  more  important  to  the  atlci^nt  world  than  to 
the  modem.  That  this  is  true,  will  appear  in  the  comparison  of 
^ncient  with  modern  chronology,  from  considering  how  much 
greater  proportion  of  articles  are  contained  in  the  former,  which 
relate  to  their  founding  of  cities,  their  conquest,  and  destruc- 
tion. The  walls  of  cities  could  not  prove  a  defence  against 
gunpowder,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  but  this  is 
not  the  most  important  reason,  why  they  are  of  less  conse*. 
fuence  now  than  formerly.  Mankind  have  found  that  to  re-i 
epect  the  rights  of  others  is  the  only  way  to  secure  their  own; 
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lind  hence  they  have, by  degrees  learned  io  frame  wise  syaiems 
of  policy;  so  that  they  are  now  protected  by  public  opinioB, 
government  and  laws. 


Rewutrkt  to  Intiruetert,  on  teaching  the  T\ible  of  Chronology. 

I  have  found  that  in  giving  papili  tables  of  chronology  to  learn,  I  imposed  upon 
them  an  onpleasant,  and  a  fruitJess  task ;  for  they  soon  Ibrgot  the  mimbers  which 
iber  had  learned ;  I  thus  became  satisfied,  that  in  attempting  too  ranch  I  had  iailed 
of  doing  any  thin|  effectually. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  subjoiaed  table  is  designed  to  be  taught  in 
the  following  manner: 

Let  the  dales  of  the  epochas  be  perfectly  committed  to  memory.  They  should 
be  attended  to  ut  every  recitation,  while  the  pupil  is  learning  the  table.  Let 
those  circutastances  of  the  events,  which  are  printed  in  tiie  larger  type,  be  learned 
in  the  order  of  time.  If  the  pupil  is  careful  to  notice  how  the  events  stand  upon 
Uie  page,  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  without  difiiculty.  Next  let  the  events  of  tlie 
table  he  committed  entire ;  and  answers  to  the  seographical  questions  tearne<l 
from  the  maps.  Then  from  the  dates  of  each  epocma,  let  three  or  four  be  selected 
and  committed  to  memory.  It  is  not  so  important  what'  dates  are  learned,  as  ft 
•s  to  have  a  few  fixed  in  the  mind  as  points  from,  which  to  reckon  others.  Let 
the  popib  therefore  take  their  choice.  In  selecting,  they  will  be  induced  to  exam> 
ine  them  all,  although  tliey  will  probablv  fix  where  Jthere  is  some  peculiarity  of 
numbers,  such  as  several  of  the  same  kind  standing  together.  Some  of  these 
peculiar  dates  are  purposely  introduced  into  the  table. 

Some  time  is  requisite  to  learn  the  table  well.  The  sum  of  improvement  can- 
not always  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  pages  gone  over. 

The  instructer  would  find  it  profitable  to  ask  his  pupils  frequently,  iu  the 
course  of  their  recitations,  at  aboul  what  time  events  happened,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  table,  but  whose  dates  they  have  not  learned.  If  they  have  atten- 
tively gone  through  the  study  as  directed,  they  will  have  aoc(uired  that  ^nei-aV 
l^oowledge,  which  will  enable  them  to  answer  such  questions  witli  sufficient  cor- 
rectness. 


CHRONOLOGY 
CONNECTED  WITH  GEOGRAPHY. 

Dwision  of  Ancient  Chronology  into  Epochas,  according  to 

Lavoisne. 

FIRST  EPOCH  A. 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World,  B.  C.  4004,  to  the  calling 
of  Abraham,  B.  C.  1921. 

SECOND  EPOCHA. 

,   From  the  calling  of  Abraham,  to  the  Institution  of  the  Pass- 
over, B.  C.  1491      Date  of  the  First  Map.  j 

f  See  Directions,  &c.  at  the  close  of  tlie  Work.  J 


ITAS^  OF  CHItONOlOGt.  ffl 

THIRD  EPOCHA. 

Prom  the  Institution  of  the  Passover,  to  the  Death  of  Solo- 
mon, B.  C.  980.     Date  of  the  Second  Map. 

FOURTH  EPOCHA. 

From  the  Death  of  Solomon,  to  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  B. 
C.  752.     Date  of  the  Third  Map. 

FIFTH  EPOCHA. 

From  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  to  the  Birth  of  Alexander 
the  Gredt,  B.  C.  356.     Date  of  the  Fotirth  Map. 

SIXTH  EPOCHA. 

* 

From  the  Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Nativity  of 
Jesus  Christ*    Date  of  the  Fifth  Map. 

TABLE  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

B.  a 

4004.  The  Creation  of  the  World.  • 

2348.  The  Universal  Deluge ;  after  which  Noah's  Ark  rested  on  the 
«      '  Mountain  Arrarat.  a 

922a,  Ninus,  King  of  Assyria,  be^an  to  reign,  b 
2217.  Babylon  and  Nineveh  built. 

Babylon,  by  Nimrod,  who  founded  the  Babylonish  Monarchy;  Nine- 
veh, by  Assur,  who  founded  the  Assyrian  Monarchy,  c 

2189.  Sicyon  founded,  d 

2188.  Monarchy  of  Egypt,  founded  by  Menes.  e 

1921.  The  Calling  of  Abraham. 

Abraham  was  call^ed  in  the  Land  of  Haran.  / 

1856.  Kingdom  of  Argos,  founded  by  Inachus.  g 

1556.  Kingdom  of  Athens,  founded  by  Cecrops,  at  the  head  of 

an  Egyptian  Colony,  h 

1546.  Troy,  founded  by  Scamander.  t 

1522.  Amphictyonic  Council  instituted. 

It  derived  its  name  from  its  founder,  Amphictyon;  its  meetings  were 
iiel4.al  Thermopylic.  y 

1520.  Corinth  built,  k 

1519.  Thebes  built  by  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  who  also  introduced 

Letters  into  Greece.  / 


a  Where  was  mount  Arrarat?  h  WKere  was  Assyria  1  c  Babylon?  Nineveh'* 
d  Sicyon?  e  Egypt  ?  /  The  Land  of  Haran?  g  Where  was  Argos?  A  In 
What  direction 'W^  Athens  from  Egypt?  •  What  sea  must  Cecrops  have  crossed  I 
i  Where  was  Troy?  j  Thermopvln?  k  Corinth?  /  What  Sea  must  Cadmus 
have  crossed  from  Phceoicia  to  Thebes? 


fj$  TABLE  OF  CHRDNQUXSV. 

1491 .  InstitutioK  of  the  Passover. 

The  PaasoTer  wu  instituied  when  the  cfaildroi  of  Israel,  led  by  Moie«, 
left  Egypt  lor  the  land  of  Canaan,  m 

1465.  The  Olympic  Gaines  instituted. 

rheie  giaroet  were  celeboited  at  Olympia  and  consisted  principaUy  c€ 
athletic  exercises,  n 

140b.   Minos  reigns  in  Crete,  and  givw  laws  to  the  Cretans,  o 

1369.  The  Argonautic  Expedition. 

This  expedition  was  fromf^liebes  to  Colchis;  and  was  undertaken  hf 
Jason,  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  kinsman,  and  recover  t/easurea 
seised  by  tlie  government  of  Colcliisj  these  treasares  were  spoken  olf 
as  tht  **  golden  fleece."  p 

1253.  Tyre  built  by  the  Sidonians.  q 
1303.  Salamis  built  by  Teucer.  r 

Celebrated  Expedition  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy. 

The  Grecian  fleet  sailed  from  £phet»;  the  Greeks  destroyed  Troy 
after  a  siege  of  ten  vears.  • 

1055.  David,  King  of  Judsea.  t 

1004.  The  Temple  Dedicated,  which  was  built  by  King  Solooion  at  Je> 

rusalem.  u 

980.  The  Death  of  Solomon. 

886.  Homer's  Poems  brought  from  Asia  to  Greece. 

Several  places  cKiim  thelionour  of  giving  birtii  to  this  Poet;  wnoBg 
which  are  Srayrndi,  and  the  island  of  Scio.  to 

i84.  Republic  of  Sparta,  reformed  by  Lycurgus.  w 

869.  Carthage  founded  by  Dido,  who  fled  from  Tyre.  £ 

820.  Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  y 

769.  Syracuse  built  by  Archias  of  Corinth,  z 

753.  Rome  founded  by  Romulus,  a 

731.  Samaria  taken  by  Salmanezer,  which  ends  the  Israelitish  King- 
dom, b 

658.  Byzantium  founded  by  Pausanias  of  Sparta,  c 

606.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  d 

601 .   Nebuchadnezzar,  takes  Nineveh,  and  ends  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire, a 

563.  Crcesus  reigns  in  Lydia.  / 

538.  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus  at  the  head  of  the  Persians, 

which  ends  the  Jewish  Captivity,  after  it  liad  lasted  70  years,  g 


m  Wh«pe  was  Canaan  1  In  what  direction  was  Egypt  from  Canaan  1  n  Where 
was  Olympia'?  o  Crete'?  p  Colchis'?  What  sea  must  the  Argonauts  have  cross- 
ed from  Thebes  to  Colchis]  4/ Where  wasTvrel  r  Salamis'?  »  Ephetse'?  What 
jjea  must  tlie  Grecians  have  passed  to  go  to  Troyl  t  How  was  Judea  situatedl 
It  Of  what  country  was  Jerusalem  the  Capitall  v  Where  was  Smyrna*?  Sciol 
10  What  was  the  situation  of  Sparta*?  x  Where  was  Carthage'?  What  must  have 
been  the  route  of  Dido*?  y  Where  was  Medial  z  What  Sea  between  Syracuse  and 
Corinth^  a  Where  was  Rome  situated  1  6  Samaria *?  e  How  were  Byzantiom  and 
Sparta  situated  with  regard  to  each  other*?  d  In  what  direction  was  Jerusaleoi 
$>om  Babylon'?  e  Nineveh*?  /  Where  was  Lydia  1  g  In  what  direction  is  Babylon 
from  Persia  i  . 
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504.  Sarais  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians. 
490.  War  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 

The  principal  battles  were  fought — ^At  Marathon  where  the  CiRKVirt 
under  Miltiaoes  are  victoriou8  over  the  Persians  under  Datis, 
and  Artaphernes.  At  Thermopylae}  where  tlie  Persisih  army  under 
Xerxes,  amountinff  to  6,00(^,000,  is  hfeld  in  check  for  three  days  by 
three  hundred  Lacedemonians,  who  with  their  commander  Leonidas 
voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  death.  Near  Salamis  is  a  naval 
engagement,  owing  to  the  policyof  Themistocles,  the  Greeks  defeat 
the  Persians.  At  Piatea  the  Grecians  under  Aristidcs  and 
Pavsanias  defeat  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  army  under  Mardo*i 
nius.  Near  Mycale,  on  the  same  day,  the  Grecians  defeat  the  remain- 
der of  the  Persian  fleet.  At  tlie.  raoiith  of  the  Eurymedon,  the  Greeks 
under  Cimon  are  victorious  over  a  Persian  fleet,  and  uncbr  the  same 
commander  defeat  an  army  under  Megabyzes.  t 

451 .  Capua  founded  by  the  Tuscans,  j 

444.  Law  at  Rome  for  the  intermarriage  of  the  Patriciana 

and  Plebians. 
431.  The  Peloponnesian  war  begins,  h 
414.  Lysander  destroys  the  Athenian  fleet  at  .^gos  Potamos, 

which  puts  an  end  to  the  Peloponnessian  war. 

401.  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  under  Xenophon 

from  Babylon  to  the  Euxine.  / 
391.  Veii  taken  by  Camillus  at  the  head  of  the  Romans,  ni 
382.  War  between  the  Thebans  and  Spartans  begins 

The  principal  battles  are  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  in  which  the  The- 
bans under  Epaminondas  are  victorious  over  the  Lacedemonians,  n 
At  Mantinea,'£paminonda9  is  mortally  wounded. 

356.  Alexander  born  at  Pella.  o 

343.  War  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites, 

which  led  to  the  conqu^t  of  Italy,  p 

338.  Battle  of  Cheronaja,  gained  by  Philip  of  Macedon  over 

the  Thebans  and  Athenians. 
336.  Thebes  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
333.  Alexander's  expedition  against  the  Persians. 

Alexander  defeats  Darius  Codomanns,  king  of  Persia,  at  Granicus  and 
Issus;  he  takes  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  visits  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammou  in  Lybia,  deijeats  Darius  at  Arbela,  takes  possession  of 
Susa,  and  bums  the  Palace  of  Pers^olis.  q 

324.  Alexander  dies  at  Babylon. 

His  empire  is  dismembered  and  divided  between  four  of  his  generals,  r 


h  Where  is  Sardis'?  %  Marathonl  Plateal  MycRlel  What  was  the  course 
of  the  river  Eurymedon?  j  Where  was  Capual  k  Where  were  the  Peloponner 
sian  Stales  1  Where  is  JSgos.  Potamos  and  Sestoa,  which  are  contiguous  1 
I  Through  what  countries  must  Xenophon  have  conducted  his  armyl  fR  Where 
was  Veil  1  n  Where  was  Leuctra  1  Mantineal  o  Where  was  Pellul  p  Where 
was  Samniumi  q  Where  was  the  Granicusl  Issusl  Gazal  Lybial  How 
were  Tyre  and  Egypt  situated  in  regard  to  each  otherl  Where  was  Arbebtl  Su- 
•al    Penepolisl    r  In  what  direction  was  Babylon  from  Persepolisl 


eO  TABLE  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

902.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  takes  Athens. 

900.  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Laodicea  founded  by  Seleucus.  i 

SgO.  Pjrrhus,  king  of  Epirus  invades  Italy, 

in  aid  of  the  Samnites.     Six  yean  after  Pyrrfam  is  totally  defeated  by 
the  Romans  near  Benevcntum.     Soon  after,  the  Samnites  submit  to 
the  Romans,  t 
364.  The  first  Punic  war  begins. 

The  siege  of  Lilybeum  en£  this  war,  after  it  had  eoDtinned  twenty- 
three  years,  ti 

219.  Saguntum  is  taken  by  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral, which  opens  the  second  Punic  war. 

Hannihal  defeats  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  the  Roman  oommanders, 
near  the  Rhone,  the  Po,  and  theTrebia;  then  invades  Etniria; — 
about  this  time  encounters  the  two  consuls  Terentius  and  Emilius  at 
C^une,  where  the  Romans  meet  with  a  great  defeat.  Hannibal  is 
overcome  at  Zama  by  Scipio,  which  ends  the  war.  v 

173.  War  between  Perseus  king  of  Macedon,  and  the  Romans. 

Aftor  six  years,  Perseus  is  defeated  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  which  ends 
tl|B  kingdom  of  Macedon.  w 

149.  Third  Punic  war. 

After  three  years  it  terminates  in  the  destruction  of  Canlia^e.  Tbe 
same  year  (Jorinth  is  taken,  a 

133.  Numantia  taken.     Pergamus  added  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire, y 
111.  Juff urthine  war. 

Jiignrtha  seizes  ui>on  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  Adherbal,  who  flees  to  the  Romans  for  assistance.  The  Ro> 
mans,  under  this  pretence,  make  themselves  masters  of  tlie  country,  z 

80.  Julius  Ceesar  distinguishes  himself ; 

He  forms  with  Crassus  and  Pompey  the  first  Triumvirate.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  he  subdues  tbe  Helvetii,  who  invaded  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and  also  the  Germans,  who  attempted  a  similar  inva- 
sion, a 

55,  Caesar  lands  in  Britain;  subdues  a  part  of  the  island,  b 
53.  Crassus  is  killed  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  war  begins  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Caesar,  at  the  bead  of 
a  numerous  army,  marches  to  Rome,  c 

48.  Ca>sar  gives  battle  to  Pompey  in  Pharsalia. 

He  defeats  him  entirely;  and  Pompey  flees  to  Egypt,  where  he  is 
tslain.  d 

44.  Julius  Caesar  assassinated  in  the  Senate-house. 

B  How  was  Antioch  sitoatedl  Edessa?  Laodiceal  t  What  sea  must  Pyr- 
rhus  have  crossed  from  Epirus  to  Italy  1  Where  was  Beneventum?  it  Lilybe- 
uml  V  Saguntuml  What  was  the  course  of  the  Rhonel  The  Po*?  The  Vre- 
bial  What  mountains  did  Hannibal  pa^s  from  the  River  Trebia  to  Etmrial 
Where  is  Zamal  to  Wliere  was  Macedon'?  x  How  were  Corintli  and  Carthage 
situated,  with  respect  to  each  otherl  y  Where  was  Numantial  Pergamusi 
z  Numidia'!  What  countries  must  the  Romans  have  passed  through  from  Rome 
to  Numidia?  a  What  mountains  must  the  Helvetii  have  crossed  to  invade 
Romel  What  country  between  Germany  and  Iialyl  b  What  separated  Gaul 
and  Britainl  c  What  River  must  Caesar  have  passed  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Ita 
ly  t  d  Where  was  Pharsalia  1    What  sea  must  Pompey  have  passed  to  Egypt t 
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'^w]Ocy«re  after  follows  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  ^ich  Bratus  and  Caasioa 
are  defeated,  e 

^^Q.  Mauritania  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  province./ 

^31.  Naval  battle,  fought  near  Actium,  ends  the  Roman  cobh 

monwealth.     Octaviiis  declared  sole  sovereign*  g 
-SO.  Alexandria  taken  by  Octavius, 

who  receives  the  title  of  Augustus,  k 

Jesus  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem,  four  years  before  the 
commencement  ofihe.presejtit  or  vulgar  era. 


MYTHOLOGY, 

CONNEC'l'ED  WITH  ANtJIENT  HISTORY. 

^Saturn,  the  most  ancient  king  of  Creta,  was  regarded  by  tbe 
'Oreeks  and  Romans  as  the  oldest  of  the  gods.  He  was  de- 
throned by  his  son  Jupiter,  and  wandered  into  Italy,  whence 
^hat  country  was  sometimes  called  Saturnra.  The  part  of  it 
"which  he  settled  was  Latium.  He  civilized  the  inhabitants,  im- 
proved the  laws,  and  cultivated  the  country  to  such  a  degree, 
-that  his  reign  was  called  the  golden  age.  At  Rome  he  was  hon- 
ored by  a  festival  c«Ued  Saturnalia,  durmg  which  the  Romans 
^ave  liberty  to  their  slaves. 

Jupiter.  Although  the  poets  sometimes  speak  of  Jupiter 
AS  king  of  Creta,  yet  he  is  usually  represented  as  the  father  and 
*king  of  gods  and  men.  In  his  childhood,  his  fiither  Saturn, 
•alarmead  by  an  oracle,  which  foretold  that  'his  son  would  de- 
^rone  him,  sought  his  life.  He  was  concealed  in  the  woods 
of  Mount  Ida,  by  the  nymph  Amalthea,  who  had  a  beautiful 

foat,  which  having  lost  a  horn,  Jupiter  made  it  the  Horn  of 
HerUy,  He  was  worshipped  at  Lybia,  under  the  name  of  Am- 
jmon  or  Hammon,  in  a  temple  built  on  one  of  the  oases  of  the 
desert.  He  is  said  to  be  the  same  deity  whom  the  Babylonians 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Belus.  He  was  called  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  from  the  first  temple  built  at  Rome,  which  stood 
upon  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  was  dedicated  to  him;  Jupiter 

e  Where  is  Philippil  /  Maucitahia'!  g  ActSupi'!  ^iS  What  sea  mtut  OctaTnis 
have  crossed  to  Alexahdria*? 

Where  is  Crete!  In  what  direction  is  Italy  from' Cretel  In  what  part  of 
Crete  is  Mount  Idaf  From  *what'  circunietance  shall  yoa  remember  this  moan- 
tainl  At  what  places  was  Jupiter  worshipped!  Describe  their  sitiiatioiMi* 
What  is  remarked  concerning  Uie^god  Belusl 

F 


e2  MYTHOLOaY. 

Dodon»U8,  from  the  city  of  Dodona  in  Chaonia,  hear  which 
was  a  grove  of  oaks  sacred  to  him.  Here  was  the  most  mnciettt 
oracle  of  Greece.  Some  say  that  the  ieavesof  the  oaks  became 
vocal  and  uttered  responses  to  those  who  came  to  ask  for  the  se- 
crets of  futurity.  There  was  a  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Prse* 
neste.  His  residence  was  said  by  the  poets  to  be  in  heaven  or 
on  the  top  of  Moxint  Olympus.  He  was  worshipped  in  the  city 
of  Olympus,  and  had  there  a  splendid  temple.  On  the  plain  of 
Olympus  solemn  games  called  the  Olympic  games  were  celebra- 
ted to  his  honor  once  in  five  years. 

Juno,  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  was  worshipped  chiefly  in  the  island 
of  Samos  and  at  Carthage. 

Vesta,  the  virgin  goddess  of  fire,  was  worshipped  first  at 
Troy  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The  priestesses  were  called 
vestals. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com.  Her  daughter  Proserpine  was 
gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  of  £nna  in  Sicily,  where  Pluto, 
the  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  seized  her  and  forced  her  to 
become  his  wife.  The  mother,  with  her  torch  lighted  in  the 
flames  of  ^tna,  wandered  over  the  earth  in  search  of  the 
daughter.  Among  other  places,  she  came  to  Eleu^is,  where 
she  restored  Triptolemus,  the  king  of  Eleusis,  to  health,  and 
taught  him  husbandry.  Triptolemus  instituted  certain  myste- 
ries in  honor  of  his  patroness,  which  were  called  the  sacred  rites 
of  Ceres  or  the  EleUsinian  mysteries.  She  was  also  worshipped 
in  Sicily. 

Minerva  or  Pallas  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  war, 
and  the  inventress  of  spinning  and  weaving.  The  Athenians 
worshipped  her  as  their  tutelar  deity.  The  Trojans  had  an  im- 
age of  Minerva  called  the  Palladium  J  which,  they  believed,  en- 
sured the  safety  of  the  city. 

Mars,  the  god  of  war,  was  worshipped  at  Rome,  and  at 
Thrace,  where  he  was  supposed  to  reside. 

Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  was  worshipped  at 
Paphos,  Afxiathus,  and  Idalia  in  Cyprus,  at  Eryx  in  Sicily,  and 


In  What  part  of  Chaonia  Was  Dodona,  and  for  what  was  it  distingatshed'! 
Where  were  the  moantaiii,  city,  and  plain  of  Olympus,  and  for  what  were  they 
distibguisbed'!  At  what  places  was  Juno  worsnipped'!  Describe  their  situa- 
tions.  In  what  partof  tlie  island  of  Sicily  was  the  plain  of  Ennal  Where  is 
Eleusis,  for  what  distinguished,  and  in  what  direction  from  Sicily  1  What  re- 
markable image  of  Minerva  is  roeutionedt  In  what  part  of  Greece  is  Tbracel 
In  what  parts  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  are  Amathus,  Paphos,  and  Idalial  In  what 
part  of  Sicily  is  Eryxl 
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«t.  Cnidus  in  Carku  She  was  called  Cythereeat,  because  as 
some  said,  she  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea  near  the  Island 
Cythera.  She  is  attended  by  Cupid  the  god  of  love,  ^d  the 
three  Graces. 

Vulcan,  being  cast  out  of  heaven,  fell  into  the  Island  of  Lem- 
nos,  where  he  became  the  inventor  of  the  forge.  His  work- 
shop was  in  a  cave  under  Mount  ^tna,  and  his  workmen  were 
the  Cyclops,  monstrous  giants,  who  had  butpne  eye  in  the.  nod- 
dle of  the  forehead. 

Apollo  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medi- 
cine, augury,  and  archery.  He  was  born  in  the  Island  of  De- 
les, and  was  supposed  to  reside  there  during  the  six  summer 
months,  but  in  the  winter  at  Patara,  in  Lycia.  In  his  youth  he 
slew  the  serpent  Python,  and  hence  was  called  PythiutSy  and 
his  priestess,  Pythia.  Apollo  had  oracles  at  Claros  near  Co- 
lophon, at  Patara,  and  in  Tenedos;  but  his  chief  oracle  was  at 
Delphos. 

We  commonly  find  joined  With  Apollo,  the  JVtnc  Muses, 
who  presided  over  the  liberal  arts.  The  Muses  received  differ- 
ent appellations  from  their  favorite  haunts,  the  principal  of 
which  were  mount  Pierius,  their  birthplace,  mount  Cithaeron, 
where  they  dwelt,  and  mount  Parnassus,  where  were  two  sumr 
mits,  on  which,  if  any  one  slept,  he  immediately  became  a 
poet. 

Diana,  the  goddess  of  woods,  and  hunting,  had  a  splendid 
temple  at  Ephesus.  She  had  one  in  the  Chessonesus  Taurica, 
Where  human  beings  were  offered  on  her  altar. 

Mercury  was  born  at  Cyllene.  He  was  the  messenger  of 
the  gods,  the  patron  of  eloquence,  the  protector  of  merchants, 
the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  their  proper  mansions,  and  the  god  of 
ingenuity  and  thefl.  Images  of  Mercury,  that  is,  shapeless 
posts  with  marble  heads,  used  to  be  placed  where  several  roads 
met,  to  point  out  the  way. 

Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds,  was  worshipped  in  Arcadia;  with 
him  were  the  Rural  Demigods,  the  Satyrs,  a  race  part  goat,  part 
human. 

Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  was  worshipped  in  many  parts  of 
Greece  and  Italy. 

In  what  part  of  Caria  is  Cnidusl  Where  is  Cythera?  Where  is  Lemoosl 
Pelosi  Pataral  Claros?  Delphosl  For  what  is  Delphos  disting^ishedl 
Wltat  were  the  favorite  haunts  of  tlie  Miisesi  Describe  the  situation  of  each. 
Describe  the  places  where  Diana  was  worshipped.  Where  is  Cyllene.1  For 
what  was  Arcadii  distinguished  1 


e4^  MYTHOLOGY 

NiPTimE,  the  god  of  the  sea,  had  a  temple  at  ^gse,  a'^towtf 
in  Enboea.  The  hthmian  games;  celebrated  on  the  isthmtfsof 
Corinth,  were  in  honor  of  Neptane.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
the  walls  of  Troy. 

PLVTO'or  Dis  was  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  of 
eyerj  thing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hither,  accord- 
ing to  classic  mytholog J,  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  conveyed 
hj  the  god  Mercury ,  and 'carried  over  the  river  Styx  by  Charon, 
the  ferryman  of  the  nether  world.  At  the  entrance  of  these 
regions  was  placed  the  three-headed  dbg  Cerberus.  They  were 
divided  into  two  departments'.  On  the  Ifeff  was  Tartarus, 
where  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  tormented.  On  the  right 
were  the  Elysian  Fields,  where  the  spirits  of  the  jiist  ^oyed 
perpetual  happiness.  In  these  regions  Fluto  was  seated  on  his 
throne,  with  his  consort,  the  goddess  Proserpine,  at  his  side. 
Here  wfere  the  three  Furies,  whose  hair  was  interwoven  with 
snakes,  and  the  Fates,  who  determined  the  life  of  man  by 
spinning;  one  held  the  distaff,  another  spun,  and  the  third, 
Atropos,  cut  the  thread.  The  four  infernal  rivers  were  Ache- 
ron, Phlegethon,  Cocytus,  and  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion. 
The  passage  to  the  infernal  abodes  was  fabled  to  be  the  cavern 
of  Avernus. 

Osiris^Apis,  or  S£RAPis,was  the  son,of  Niobe  and  Jupiten 
He  scdled  from  Greece  to  Egypt,  where  he  overcame  the  Egyp- 
tians, not'  so  much  by  arms  as  by  courtesies  and  favors.  They 
believed  that  wh^n  Osiris  died,  his  soul  went  into  an  ox,  and 
therefore  worshipped  him  in  that  form. 

Hercules,  the  principal  of  the  Ikraes  or  Demigods,  was  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  He  was  subject  to  Eurystheus, 
and  employed  by  him  in  performing  those  actions,  which  were 
called  his  twelve  labors. 

1st,  In  the  Nemean  woods,  he  destroyed  a  terrible  Hon;  2di 
onthe  lake  Lerna,  a  water  serpent  or  dragon,  called  the  HydraT 
3d,  the  wild  boar,  in  the  wood  of  Erymanthus;  4th,  the  bra- 
zen footed  stag,  on  mouht  Maerialus;*  5th,  the  Stymphalides; 
monstrous  birds  who  fed  on  human  flesh  at  the  lake  Stympha- 
lus;  6th,  he  cleansed' the  stables  of  the  king  of  Elis  in  one  day, 
by  turning  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus,  and  making  it  run 

For  what  was  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  noted'?  In  what  part  of  Eaboea  is 
iGgsel  In  what  part  of  Greece,  are  the  (abled  rireri?  of  Hell'!  Where  is  tlib 
cavern  of  Avernusl  What  dfretAion  from  Greece  to  Egypti  What  places  are 
distinguished  fih*  being '  the  scener  of  the  twelve  Ikbors  of  Herculesi  Where  is 
the  Nemean  Foresti  The  lake  of  Lerna?  The  Wood  of  Erymanthiisl  M oattfr 
Meenalusl    Lake  StympiiaJusI    The  Alpheusl 


through  them;  7th,  he  broi^ht  ^live  to  ^y^ipna  a  wild  bull 
mrhich  had  ravaged  Crete;  ^th^  he  slew  Dioiaedes,  l^uig  of 
Xhrace,  and  his  four  mares,  which  he  fed  on  human  desh; 
dth,  he  slew  Gieryon,  the  three-bodied  king  of  Gadea,  and  car- 
ried away  his  cattle;  10th,  he  conquered  the  Amazons  at  the 
river  Thermodon;  Uth,  in  Africa)  he  killed  the  Dragon,  that 
guarded  the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides; 
12th,  he  dragged  the  three-headed  dog  Cerberus  from  Hell. 

Theseus  slew  the  terrible  Minotaur,  a  monster  kept  at  Crete, 
ivho  devoured  a  certain  number  of  human  victims  every  year. 
He  succeeded  in  killing  it  by  means  of  Ariadne,  daughter  of 
Minos,  the  king  of  the  island,  who  with  her  sister  PhsBdra«^^!- 
lowed  him  on  his  return.  Theseus,  it  is  said,  preferring  Phae- 
dra, left  Ariadne  upon  the  island  of  Naxos. 

Jason  was  the  leader  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  The 
wonderful  ram,  whose  fleece  they  sailed  to  obtain,  was  once 
carrying  through  the  air  Helle,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Thebes,  when  she  fell  and  was  drowned  in  the  strait,  called  after- 
wards from  her  name  Helles-pontus.  The  Argonauts  stopped 
in  their  way,  at  Lemnos.  On  their  arrival  at  Colchis,  Jason  in- 
spired with  a  passion  Medea,  daughter  of  the  king,  and  by  her 
magic  powers,  was  enabled  to  bring  away  the  Golden  Fleece. 
On  his  return  to  Greece,  he  married  her,  and  lived  happily  with 
iier  at  Corinth  for  ten  years,  when  he  deserted  her  tor  a  later 
favorite.  The  enraged  Medea  slew  in  his  presence  her  own 
children,  of  which  he  was  the  father,  then  set  fire  to  the  palace, 
and  burnt  to  death  her  husband  and  her  rival.  Afler  this  she 
went  to  Athens,  where  she  married  again,  and  had  a  son,  Medus, 
who  accompanying  her  to  Colchis,  became  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  which  He  called  from  his  own  name  Media. 


The  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  Leaders  in  the  TVojan 
war,  were  Agamemnon^  from  Argos,  Menelaus,  from  Sparta, 
Jlchilles,  from  Larissa,  in  Thrace,  Ulysses,  from  the  island  of 
Ithica,  Diomedes,  from  -Sitolia,  J^estor,  from  Pylos,  Idomeneuu, 
from  Crete,  Aiax  Telemon,  from  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  Jijax 
,Oileus,  from  Locris. 

Where  is  Gadesi  The  Thcrinodonl  The  island  of  Naxosl  From  what 
circumstance  can  you  remember  the  ancient  name  of  the  Dardanellesi  Where 
is  Corinthl  From  whom  is  it  supposed  that  Media  receiyed  its  namel  Giie 
the  names  of  tiie  most  renowned  leaders  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  with  the 
pUcea  from  which  they  wenti    Describe  the  situation  of  the  pkices. 
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The  Seven  Wandere  of  the  world  were — 1st,  the  Colossns 
of  Rhodeft,  105  feet  high;  2d,  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  king  of 
Cwia;'9d;  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt;  4th,  the  Tempkro^  Diana, 
at  Ephomni;  5th,  the  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  at  Athens, 
75  feet  hiffh,  sculptured  by  Phidias  in  gold  and  ivory ;  6th,  the 
Walls  of  Babylon  and  the  Hanging  Gardens;  7th,  the  Laby 
rmth  of  Egypt. 


CHANGES  IN  NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY.* 

Thb  rule  heretofore  stated,  that  the  wbrksr  of  nature  are  per^ 
manent,  would  mislead  us,  unless  taken  with  its  exceptions. 
The  traveller,  as  he  looks  around  and  inquires  whether  the 
objects  which  he  views  are  the  same  which  were  beheld  by  the 
men  of  ancient  days,  should  have  some  data  given  him,  by 
means  of  which  his  inquires  may  be  answered. 

By  knowing  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  produce  al- 
terations, we  can  reason  respecting  any  particular  spot  whose 
history  is  not  known;  whether  or  not  it  is  from  its  situation, 
subjected  to  the  agents  of  decay  and  change ;  and  by  history, 
we  find  accounts  of  (be  natural  changes  which  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  recording. 

The  changes  in  natural  geography  have  arisen  from  different 
causes,  and  are  accordingly  of  <filferent  characters.  Some  have 
been  insf  acntaneous,  others  slow  and  imperceptible.  The  known 
powers  and  agents  which  have  contributed  to  effect  these 
changes,  are  principally  three,  .^tr.  Fire,  and  Water. 

Fire  exhibits  evidence  by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  that 
however  generated,  it  is  constantly  at  work  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  and  history  and  natural  appearances  establish  the 
fact,that  its  action  has  been  experienced  through  every  period  of 
time.  But  though  it's  action  has  been  constant,  the  places  where 
its  greatest  force  has  been  exerted  have  been  variable. 

£tna,  it  is  believed',  was  not  a  volcano  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer.    It  began  to  burn  about  3000  years  ago.     It  is  surround- 

What  we#<e  tbe  eeyea  wonders  of  the  world?    Describe  the  places  which  con- 
tained them. 

*,Sinc)e  th^  first  edition  of  this  work.  Make  Bran's  Geography  has  appearvd^ 
and  by  ineaDs  o£  it  this  article  is  enlar^od  and  improved. 
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eki  by  extinguished  volcanoes,  which  appear  much  more  an<p 
cient. 

Vesuvius  is  not  mentioned  by  the  early  Roman  writers  as  a 
Tolcano,  but  its  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility  are  celebrated. 
There  were,  however,  appearances  near  the  summit  which  led 
to  a  belief  of  its  focmer  volcanic  state,  and  the  adjacent  cities 
were  paved  with  the  lava  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  from  it 
by  previous  eruptions.  The  first  eruption  on  record  took  place 
onthe  ^th  of  August,  A.  D.  79,  and  was  the  same  which  over- 
whelmed, in  its  terrific  and  desolating  progress,  the  towns  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  the  Scabise. 

Since  the  dates  mentioned,  the  eruptions  of  ^tna  and  Ve- 
suvius have  been  numerous,  and  such  quantities  of  stones,  lava, 
&c.  thrown  from  them,  that  the  coast  in  their  neighborhood 
has,  in  consequence,  been  greatly  altered.  Harbors  have  been 
filled  up,  and  new  proniontories,  and  even  mountains,  have  been 
formed. 

The  Lipari  islands  are  supposed  to  owe  their  origin  to  the 
volcanoes  which  they  contain.  Strongyle,  now  Stromboli,  is 
not  known  to  have  existed  as  a  volcano  earlier  than  B.  C.  S90. 

Many  volcanoes  have  burst  out  in  modern  times ;  many  that 
were  anciently  burning  are  extinguished.  Of  the  latter,  besides 
those  mentioned  in  the  vicinity  of  JBtna  and  Vesuvius,  many 
have  been  discovered  in  almost  every  country.  They  are  found 
iia  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Britain. 

The  internal  fires,  operating  with  other  causes,  produce  tre- 
mendous shakings  and  agitations  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes 
change,  in  this  manner,  its  external  appearance.  By  earth- 
quakes, islands  are  sometimes  thro^vn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea;  land  sinks,  and  waters  rising,  form  lakes;  springs  are 
stopped,  rivers  disappear,  and  sometimes  mountains  fall. 

Strabo  speaks  of  a  piece  of  ground  being  suddenly  raised  up 
near  Methone,  in  Greece,  to  the  height  of  seven  stadia,  which 
is  more  than  2200  feet.  We  are  informed  that  a  volcano  ot 
consid'erable  elevation,  in  the  island  of  Timor,  in  the  Indian  sea, 
Btink  suddenly  down,  leaving  in  its  place  nothing  but  a  muddy 
0)Arsh.  %. 

The  absence  of  heat,  as  well  as  its  superabundance,  has  pro- 
duced changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  Norway,  as  we 
are  fold,  the  mountains  are  sometimes  clef);  by  frost,  and  the 
valleys  are  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  avalanches  of  stone. 

The  Air  is  also  an  agent  in  producing  changes.  It  pos- 
sesses a  dissolving  power,  which  ultimately  decomposes  the 
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most  solid  sabstances.  The  rock  eletvea  aad  separates  ittto 
stones,  the  stones  crumble  into  gravel,  or  dissolve  into  sands. 
Thej  are  carried  by  the  winds  and  the  waters  far  fram  their 
original  places,  and  thus  new  soils  are  formed.  Sometimes 
moving  bodies  of  sand  have  changed  the  foce  of  countries. 

The  sands  of  the  desert  were  formerly  remote  from  £gypt. 
They  have  now  been  driven  by  the  west  winds  within  its  bound- 
aries, and  have  reduced  much  fertile  country  to  a  desert.  They 
have  accumulated  to  such  a  depth  as  to  bury  villages  and  cities 
beneath  them.  Similar  encroachments  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euphrates. 

Water  is,  however,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  agents  of 
nature  in  changing  the  fiice  of  the  globe.  Sometimes  the  waters 
of  a  rapid  river,  an  agitated  lake,  or  even  of  a  subterraneous 
current,  waste,  consume,  or  secretly  undermine  a  mass  of  rocks 
or  of  solid  earth.  The  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  or  chalk, 
which  serve  as  a  support,  are  dissolved  or  swept  away,  an  ex- 
cavation is  formed,  and  the  superincumbent  mass  sinks  down 
by  its  own  weight. 

Currents  of  water  produce  changes  in  the  adjacent  country. 
Rivers  sometimes  change  their  course ;  sands  are  carried  down 
by  their  currents,  and  deposited  about  their  mouths,  and  thus 
lands  are  formed,  and  harbors  often  filled  up. 

The  whole  waters  of  the  Po  flowed  south  of  Ferrara,  a 
number  of  miles  from  its  present  channel,  as  late  as  the  t^tb 
century.  The  coast  around  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  Arno 
has  advanced  greatly  into  the  sea  since  the  period  of  ancient 
history.  In  Egypt,  the  coast  of  the  Delta,  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, extended  in  a  straight  line ;  now,  the  depositions  of 
the  Nile  have  formed  an  extensive  semi-^circular  projection  into 
the  sea. 

The  motion  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  has  an  effect  to  change 
the  form  of  its  coast.  The  experience  of  more  than  twenty 
centuries  proves  that  the  present  sea,  as  to  its  entire  quantity 
of  water,  is  in  a  state  completely  stationary;  but  temporary  or 
local  causes  may  produce  small  oscillations,  which  cause  on  the 
one  hand  little  subsiding  of  the  sea,  and  consequently  the 
formation  of  new  land;  and  on  the  other,  little  invasions  of 
the  sea  upon  the  earth.  These  changes  mutually  compensate 
each  other,  and  have  little  effect  on  the  form  0^  great  conti- 
nents. 

On  the^  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  number  of  changes  are 
discernible.  The  port  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  dammed  up. 
The  town  ofDamietta,  whose  walls  were  formerly  washed  by  the 
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Ilea,  is  now  at  a  cousiderable  distance  from.it.  The  lake  Men* 
galah  appears  to  be  formed  either  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
or  an  eruption,  of  the  sea.  The  island  of  Tyre  has  been,  united 
to  the  continent.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyramus,  in-  Cili-r 
cia,  a  deposite  of  sand  has  extended  the  modern  coast  to  six 
miles  beyond  the  ancient.  The  Meander  has  by  little  and  little 
filled  up  the  valley  into  which  it  flows,. and  which  was  formerly 
a  gulf.  The  inhabitants  of  EphesuS' and. Miletus  have  several 
times  changed  the  situation  of  th^eir  towns  by  following  the  sea, 
which  retired  from  their  walls. 

In  the  gulf  of  Venice,  very  remarkable  chcmges  have  taken 
place.  Some  authors  suppose  that  Lombardy  has  been,  in  t£ 
^reat  measure,  formed  by  the  combined  deposites  of  the  Po 
and  of  the  sea.  The  Po,  in  former  times,  frequently  inun* 
dated  whole  provinces.  By  erecting  dykes,  and  frequently  re- 
newing them,  the  bed  of  this  river  has  now  become  elevated 
several  feet  above  the  lands  which  surround  it.  The  ground? 
near  Ravenna  have  sunk,  so  that  the  pavement  of  the  Cathe- 
dral is  only  six  inches  above  the  level  of  high  water ;  but  they 
have  also  extended,  so  that  this  town,  which  was  formerly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes  and  canals,  and  was  furnished 
with  an  excellent  port,  is  now  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Aqui- 
leia,  in  like  manner,^  stands  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea 
than  fonnerly. 

At  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tiber,  land  is  found  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  Pontine  Marshes  now 
cover  a  part  of  the  Appian  way. 

Upon  the  coast  of  France,  the  Mediterranean  has  receded. 
Aigues  Mortes  in  Languedoc,  was  formerly  close  to  the  sea, 
but  at  present  is  two  leagues  distant.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
islands  of  Goza  and  Cumano  were  formerly  united  to  Malta. 

The  islands  of  Scilly,  near  England,  were  formerly  inhabit- 
ed and  carried  on  considerable  comtnerce  with  the  Phenicians ; 
but  they  are  now  little  more  than  barren  rocks. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  has  made  some  additions  to  the  land 
on  the  coast  of  France.  Several  bays  have  been  filled  up,  and 
the  Adour  has  been  obliged  to  seek  a  new  opening  into  the  sea. 

On  the  coast  of  Holland,  several  great  tides  have  been  the 
^eribds  of  dreadful  disasters,  and  have  caused  important  chan- 
ges. 

The  Zuyder-Zee  was  anciently  nothing  but  a  lake  of  trifling 
extent,  which  flowed  into  the  sea  by  the  river  of  UUie,  called 
hy  Tacitus^  Ftevum,  and  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Rhine' 
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About  the  year  1250,  the  sea  made  an  irroptioa  intoit^  Vasi 
tracts  of  land,  which  running  waters  had  undermined,  gave 
wajr,  and  thus  the  Zujder-Zee  was  formed/  The  guif  of  i>oi- 
lart,  between  West  Friesland  and  the  province  of  Gromngen, 
was,  in  1300,  a  fertile  canton,  covered  with  delightful  meadows. 
In  14!21,  the  united  force  of  the  sea  and  rivers  destroyed,  near 
Dort,  72  villages,  whose  number  of  inhabitants  was  thought  to 
be  100,000.  Over  their  ruined  habitations,  now  flows  the  lake 
of  Biesbosch. 

On  the  Danish  coast  of  Sleswick,  the  sea  has  both  lost  and 
gained.     The  island  of  NordstraAd  was  swallowed  up  in  1634. 

Other  causes  besides  Fire,  Air  and  Water,  have  in  a  meas- 
ufe  contributed  to  change  the  &ce  of  external  nature.  In 
some  instances,  such  apparently  insignificant  beings  as  the 
coral  polypii  have  filled  up  harbors,  and  rendered  the  naviga- 
tion of  seas  dangerous.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Red  Sea. 

The  industry  of  man,  by  spreading  manure  over  the  fields,  by 
erecting  dykes  along  the  sides  of  rivers,  tends  insensibly  to  ele* 
vate  the  soil  of  a  country. 


SKETCHES   OF   SACRED   HISTORY,   CONNECTED 

WITH  GEOGRAPHY. 

VIEW   OF    THB  JOURNEYS   OF    OTTR   SAVIOUR^ 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born  at  Bethlehem.  On  account 
of  Herod's  persecution,  he  was  thence  conveyed  by  his  parents 
to  Egypt.  After  Herod's  death  he  was  brought  back  to  Naza- 
reth, and  dwelt  with  his  parents  until  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry.  The  only  journey  recorded  is  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,, 
at  the  passover  with  his  parents,  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

A.  D.  28.  In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  Jesus  went 
from  J^azareth  to  the  River  Jordan,  where  he  was  baptized  by 
John.  Thence  to  the  Desert  of  Judea,  where  he  fasted  forty 
days,  and  then  to  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  or  Beihahara^  where 
John  was. 

From  this  place  he  went  to  Cana,  where  he  wrought  his  first 
miracle,  to  Capernaum,  JerusalevH^  and  the  country  of  Judea 
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Syeiar,  end  Cana,  tnd  bock  to  Jerusalem.  To  aroid  the  pem^ 
cutionoftheJewB,  he  went  to  Galilee,  and  remained  soine  time* 
and  after  visiting  Jerusalem  at  the  feast,  returned,  and  com 
menced  his  public  ministry  in  Galilee.  He  then  travelled 
through  JSataretk,  Capernaum,  and  other  parts  of  Galilee  to 
.'Vain,  the  Lake  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  vhero  he  stilled  the  storm, 
the  country  of  Oadara,  Capernaum,  and  through  Galilee,  where 
he  sent  out  the  twelve  Apostles.  During  their  obience,  he 
journeyed  from  Caoernaum,  through  Bethsaida,  to  iSoaioria, 
JSelhany  near  Jerasalem,  to  Jerusalem,  Bethabara,  and  again  to 
Bethany,  where  he  restored  Lazarus  to  life,  A.  D.  29.  Thence 
he  went  near  Bphravn,  back  to  Capemawn,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
the  interior  of  Galilte,  and  JVasarelk,  where  the  apoBtlea  returned 
to  him. 

A.  D.  29.  In  the  SECo^n  tear  of  his  ministrt,  Jesus  went 
with  the  twelve  to  a  desert  place  near  Belhsaida,  east  of  Jor- 
dan, where  he  fed  the  5000  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes. 
Tbence  he  went  through  the  land  of  Gen7ieiaretk  to  Capernaum, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  J)fre  and  Sidon,  through  Uecapolia, 
along  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  neighborhood  ai  Magdala  and 
Daimanvika  to  Bethaaida  in  GaUlee,  and  C(zsarea  Philippi. 
After  being  transfigured  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  he  re- 
turned privately  to  Capernaum. 


R.  Road  from  Bethany;  B.  Pool  of  Beih»aida;  H.  Palaet 
of  Herod  ui  Betetka;  P.  Pretorium,  or  rend^nce  of  Pilate; 
A.  Hoiueqf  Amtasin<Scra;  C.  Bouse  of  Cmaphaa;  S.Pooli^ 
Siloam. 
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A.  D.  29.  At  the  closb  of  his  hinihtrt,  Jesus  knoiMg 
thai  the  period  of  his  sufferings  was.  at  hand,  directed  his  coolTBe 
to  J€nw<Me»,  first  entering  Samaria,  where  he  was  not  permitted 
to  reniun.  Then  crossing  the  Jordan,  he  wentihrough  Percsa, 
and  repassing  at  Jericho,  went  through  Bethany  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  first  day  of  ;the  week,  (Sunday,)  and 
was  received  by  a  multitude,  who  spread  their ;garments  in  the 
road.  It  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  which  Bethany  was 
situated,  and  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
Um,  that  our  Saviour  wept  over  it,  and  here  he  foretold  its  ruin 
to  his  disciples.  Jesus  remained  in  Jerusalem,  teaching  in  the 
temple,  and  at  Hethany,  until  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  (Thurs- 
day) when  he  celebrated  the  Passover  with  his  disciples  in 
Jerusalem,  In  the  evening,  he  went  with  his  disciples  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  When  they  came  to  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  he  retired  into  a  solitary  spot,  and  *'  beii»g  in  an  agony, 
he  prayed  more  earnestly;  and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
wdrops  of  blood,  falling  down  to  the  ground.'^ 

*'  Immediately  atler,  he  was  seized  by  the  Jews  and  led  away 
bound  to  the  house  of  Annas,  A,  and  thence  to  the  Palace  of 
Ctuphas,  C,  where  he  was  arraigned  and  examined  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  In  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  (Friday,)  he  was 
Jed  away  bound  to  the  Judgment  Hall  or  pretorium  of  Pilate, 
P,  and  thence  was  se«t  by  Pilate  to  the  Pakee  of  Herod,  ff. 
He  was  then  brought  back  to  the  Judgment  Hall,  P.  and  con- 
demned ;  and  in  the  afternoon  was  led  away  to  Mount  Calvary, 
where  he  was  crucified." 

In  the  evening  he  was  buried  in  a  tomb  near  the  place  of 
crucifixion.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  (Suni- 
day,)  he  arose  from^l^io tomb^and  appeared  to  his  disciples  near 
it.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  appeared  to  Peter,  to  two  disci- 
ples on  their  way  to  Emmatis,  and  to  the:apoStles  assembled  in 
tfe^'usalem.  Afterwards  he  appeai^ed  to  tne  apostles  near  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  to  500  of  his  followers  on  a  mountain  near  it, 
-  and  again  to  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  He  then  led  them  out 
to'  the  Mount  of  Olives,  *'  and  it  came  to  pass  that  while  he  was 
blessing  them,  he  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into 
heaven." 

Questions. — For  what  is  Betlileliem  highly  distinguishedl  In  what  direction 
.  is  Bethlehem  from  Egypti  Where  did  our  Saviour  reside  after  his  return  from 
Effvpt  ?  In  what  direction  is  Jerusalem  from  Nazarethi  Jordan  from  Naxti- 
'raml  Where  was  Cana  and  how  distinguished!  De8Ck*ibc  the  places  passed 
ihroegfa,  and  the  direction  of  the  journey  from'  Capernaum  to  Jerusalem,  Capef> 
naum  to  Nain,  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  Gadara,  from  J^usalem  to  Bethany,  (ly 
£pbraim  to  Capernaum,  to  Tyr^and  Sfdon,  iVIa^ala  and  Ciesarea. 
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I>e9cribe  the  iast'jouvney  of  Jesus  Srvm  Capernaam  thnnigh  PenBa4to  JemMk- 
letn.  Describe  his  daily  walk 'from  Bethany  to  the  temple,  following  the  road 
— ( Ste  Me  Plan  of  Jehiialein.)  Where  was  Gethsemainel  Descffte the  plaoei 
to  which  'iie  was  carried  before  his  crucifixion.  Where  was  Calvary  1  Wbaro 
was  tbef  last  appearance  of  Jesus. 

> 
VIEW   OF  THE   TRAVELS    OP    THE    APOSTLE  PAUL   FROM  HIS  COIfr 

VERSION   TO    HIS   DEATH. 

The  countries  through  which  St.  Paul  journeyed,  comprised 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Greece. 

A.  D.  36,  His  conversion  took  place  on  his  jouraey  from 
Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  From  A.  D.  37,  to  A.  D.  40,  he  pro- 
bably resided  in  •Arabia  and  Damascus,  40 — ^Thence  he  went 
to  Jerusalem  and  Cczsarea  and  sailed  to  Tar«ti$,  thence  proba- 
bly* through  CUicia  and  Syria.  43'^To  AnUeck,  44 — ^To  J«- 
rttsdlem  and  back  to  idntioch. 

A.  D.  45.  First  APOSTOLIC  journey — ^From  •An&Qc%  to 'Se- 
leuciay  9Jid  by  sea  to  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  Thence  to  Paphoif 
Pergtty  Anlioch  in  Pmdta,  Iconiumy  Lystra,  dokA ,  Derbe ;  -and 
back  again  through  Ijystra,  Iconium,  Antioch  and  'Perga  to  «^- 
taliay  whence  he  si^iled  for  •dntiochy  in  Syria,  and  resided  thero 
a  considerable  time. 

A.  D,  49.  Second  apostolic  journey — ^From  Antioch 
though  Phoinicia  and  Samaria  to  Jerusalem,  and  back  to  J3n^ 
iioch,  ...50 — After  a  short  residence  at  •dntiochy  thence  through 
Syria,  Cilicia,  De'rhe  'Bind  Lystra;  throughout  Phrygia^  pro- 
bably to  ffierapo/is,  Laodicea,  and  Colossm;  through  Gahtia, 
and  (being  forbidden  to  preach  there,)  to  Mysia  and  Troa9. 
Thence  he  sailed  to  iSawio/^rftce;,  and  went  through  JVeapo/w, 
.Philippi,  AmphipoKsy  IThessalohicay  ApoUoriiay  and  rBemea  to 
.  Alhens,  51 — ^To  Corinthy  where  he  resided  a  year -and  a  half. 
Thence  to  Cenchreay  and  embarking  for  Syria,  touched  at 
EphesuSy  and.  landed  at  Casarea;  thence  to  Jerusalem^  and 
Ardioch. 

A.  D.  53.  Third  ArbsTOLic  journey — ^From  Antioch 
through  Galaiia  BindP/iryMa  to'EphesuSy  where  he  resided  three 
years.  5jS— Thence  by  Troas  to  Mdc^ma,  57— Tl^rouigh 
Grreereito  CorirUhy  and  returned  through  Macedm^ia  PhiUppi, 
Trqqs  AX^d. 49909,.  Thence  aailing.  by  MUylene,  Chios  and 
SamoSy  he  touched  at  Trogylliumy  Miletus,  Cos,  Rhcdes,  Pch 
tara,  i\/rc,  and  Pf(»/etnais,  landed  at  Ca^areay  and  vent  to 
Jerusalemy  A.  D.  58.  At  Jerusalem  he  was  made  priKi^ner, 
carried  through  Antipatiis  to  Ccesarea^  and  detained  thero  Sn 

.  bonds. 
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A.  D.  60.  JouKNKT  TO  Rome — ^He  was  embafked  a  piisonef 
for  RomOy  touched  at  Sidon,  sailed  north  of  CTpruB  aad  touched 
at  JMjfro;  thence  to  CniduB  and  Sahnone  to  Fair  Havens. 
The  ship  was  driven  by  Clauda  and  wrecked  on  Meliia,  where 
he  resided  three  months.  6 1 — ^Thence  by  sea  to  Syractiseit, 
Rhegium  and  PtUeoli,  and  by  land  to  •Appix  Forum,  and  the 
TAree  Taverns  and  to  Rome.  This  concludes  Luke's  account 
in  the  Acts. 

The  remaining  history  is  uncertain.  It  is  supposed  that  Paul 
was  liberated  in  A.  D.  63/  and  went  to  Crete,  Colossce,  Epkestt^, 
and  PkUippi,  and  other  parts  of  Macedonia,  wintering  at  JVi- 
copolis,  64---6ack  to  Ephesus,  stopping  at  Troas.  Thence  to 
Jutletus  and  Corinth  and  to  Rome,  where  he  is  believed  to  have 
stifiered  martyrdom, 

QuetHetu* — ^What  were  the  places  passed  through  by  St.  Paul,  and  the 
feneral  coarse  of  bis  ^journeys  to  each,  previous  to  bis  first  Apostolic  joomey? 
Describe  bis  first  Apostolic  joamef^hi  tlie  same  manoer. — In  what  countries 
was  ttl  Describe  his^  8<)(»nd  Apostolic  journev.  In  what  country  did  he  travel 
chiefly,  during  his  ihirll,  ;apostolic  journey,  and  what  was  his  coursel  Describe 
bis  journey  aira  voyage  tb  •Rodm. 


A  METHOD  OF  MAKING  MAPS, 

Btf  which  the  PupU  may  utiite  the  studies  of  Geosraphu, 

Chrouolgy,  and  History/         ^^  ^ 

,  •  •    • 

niRECTIOKS   TO   THE    PUPIL. 

Having  now  studied  the  maps  anil  Ichronology,  make  out  for 
yourself  a  map,  corresponding  to  the  date  of  each  of  the 
epochas  of  the  chronology.  As  so  very  little  is  known  of 
the  first  epocha,  it  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  second. 
There  will  then  be,  for  the  time  before  Christ,  five  maps;  the 
first  to  be  dated  at  the  close  of  the  second  epocha,  the  secon<{ 
at  the  close  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  For  the  five  maps,  take 
five  sheets  of  paper  of  equal  size.  As  the  natural  geography 
is  the  same  in  each  period  of  time,  of  course  all  the  maps  will 
be  alike  as  to  continents,  seas,  rivers,  &c.  and  having  made  one 
the  others  can  be  traced  with  a  pencil  while  lying  over  it.  In 
making  these  maps,  you  cannot  fail  of  fixing  the  natural  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  the  globe  firmly  in  your  memory.  When 
you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  begin  with  the  map  which  you  date 
at  the  close  of  the  second  epocha,  and  make  out,  as  corre«*''f 


, 
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Jk8  you  can,  ike  historical  geographjr  of  that  period;  <theD  pr^ 
ceed  in  the  same  maimer  with  the  ooe  dated  at  tfte  close  of  the 
third  epocha,  and  so  with  the  rest. 

I>o  not  set  down  the  names  of  cities  which  did  not  exist  at 
*  the  date  of  the  map  ^ou  are  filling  up,  or  any  names  of  countries, 
rivers,  or  mountains,  which  were  unknown  at  that  time.  To 
find  out  what  were  known,  and  what  were  unknown,  consult 
.  your  table  of  Chronology,  and  the  list  of  ancient  names  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  When  found,  your  ancient  maps  will  show 
you  where  they  are  to  be  placed  upon  your  own. 

In  going  from  your  first  to  your  fifth  map,  you  will  generally 
i3et  dovrn  oh  each  what  the  former  contained,  and  have  much 
to  add;  but  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  countries  will  usually 
be  needed,  and  sometimes  it  will  be  proper  to  drop  the  names 
of  cities ;  as  none  should  be  retained  in  a  map  dated  after  its 
destruction.     Having  made  your  maps  as  perfect  as  you  can 
from  the  study  of  this  book,  lay  them  carefully  by  in  a  port- 
folio, till  you  commence  the  study  of  history.     When  you  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  first  and  second  epocha,  add  to  your 
first  drawing  such  particulars  of  your  knowledge  as  admit  of 
being  marked  upon  a  map;  when  you  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  third  epocha,  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  with  your 
second,  and  so  of  all  the  others. 

On  each,  you  can  set  down  among  other  things,  the  routes 
of  celebrated  persons,  who  have  led  armies,  founded  colonies, 
or  performed  other  remarkable  expeditions  during  the  epocha  of 
he  map. 

If  you  find  your  maps  of  the  first  epochas  barren  of  historical 
information,  this  will  show  you  the  scantiness  of  authentic  mate- 
rials for  history  during  the  early  ages ;  and  the  gradual  filling  up    i 
your  maps,  with  names  of  cities,  boundaries  of  countries,  &c. 
will  make  you  sensible  of  the  gradual  advancement  of  mankind    ' 
towards  their  present  state. 

If  the  boundary  of  a  country,  or  any  other  circumstance,  is   j 
doubtful,  let  it  not  be  marked  with  ink  or  paint,  but  with  a  pen- 
cil.   This  stands  upon  your  map  to  be  settled  by  future  reading,    i 
and  whenever  you  shall  have  satisfied  yourself  concerning  the    I 
fact^  then  mark  it  with  something  permanent;  but  if  it  is  a  dis-   i 
putad  or  uncertain  point,  let  it  always  remain  marked  with  a 
pencil.    Many  people  in  their  impatience  to  get  rid  of  uncertain- 
ty, embrace  error.      Indeed,  to  suppose  things  fixed  and  settled,   ■ 
which  in  their  nature  can  never  be  made  so,  ia  itself  «n.enr<Nr| 
and  becomes  the  source  of  many  others.  ' 
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Toumaj  make  these  maps  a  means  of  improvement  to  yo«^ 
not  only  during  your  school  days,  but  as  long  as  you  live. — 
Whenever  at  any  time,  you  shall  by  reading  or  other  means, 
have  increased  your  knowledge  of  hiiBtorieal  geography,  add  to 
your  map.  This  will  be  an  easy  method  of  calling  to  recollec- 
tion what  ^ou  have  before  learned,  of  fixing  in  your  memory 
the  ftcts  just  acquired,  and  what  is  very  important,  of  keep- 
ing the  whole  arrai^ed  in  sy^stematic  order. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  ANCIENT  NAVIES, 

AHaANOED    ACCORDING   TO   THE   fi^OCHAS    IN   WHICH   THE 
PLACES   BECAME    KNOWN   TO    THE    ANCIENTS. 

JluUt  far  Pranounemg  the  VoweU  of  Latin  and  Ofeek  Proper  Ifameo'i 

Everv  vowel  with  the  aocrat  on  it  at  tbe  end  of  a  syllable  is  pronounced  as 
fal  English,  witb  its  long,  open  sound,  as  Pho'cis.  Every  accented  towel  not 
tfklin^a  sylbible,  but  followed  by  a  consonant,  has  the  short  sound.  Thus  Col- 
chis  DM  the  shoit  sooiid,  as  iik  colkr.  Every  unaccented  t,  ending  a  syllaUe 
■ot  final,  has  the  sound  of  «,  as  in  Hernki,  pronounced  Herneci^  tbe  second  syl- 
bbfe  of  Boii,  as  if  Boei. 

The  dipthongs  «  and  a  as  long  e,  CEta  pronounced  £ta. 

£  final  always  forms  a  distinct  syllable. 

Jt  andtng  an  unaceented  syllable  has  a  sound  bordering  on  the  a  in  fiitber. 

ConaonanU. 

C  and  O  are  hard  before  a,  o,  and  u,  and  soft  before  e,  t,  and  «.  T,  C,  and 
S,  in  proper  names,  ending  in  tia^  na,  eion,  cyon,  tion,  preceded  by  the  accent, 
change  the  T,  C,  8,  into  «A,  as  Sicyoa  and  Phocion,  pronounced  as  if  Sisheon 
and  Phosheon,  and  Galatia,  Galasbea. 

3\  8t  and  C,  before  ia,  ie,  tt,  to,  tti,  and  «ie,i^receded  by  the  accent,  in  Latin 
word8>  change  into  sA,  and  r A,  as  AcciuB,  Helretii,.  pronounced^  Aksheos,  Uei* 
▼eshei. 

Ck  before  a  vowel  is  pronounced  like  k,  but  when  these  letters  come  be^S^re  a 
nuts- consonant  at  the  beginning  of  a  word»  as  in  Chthonia,  they  are  mute. 

In  Latin,  e  before  n  and'<,  and  g-  before  n,  are  mute.  Whien  Mn,  and  Tm, 
commence  womis,  tbe^  first  consonant  is  mute.  Ph  followed  by  a  consonant  is 
mnte,  as  Phtbiotis,  pronounced  Thiotis.  X  commencing  words  has  the  sound  of 
X,  as  in  Xanthus.  In  Hebrew  proper  names,  G  h  hard  before  e  and  i,  a*  in 
Gen,  Gilgal.  

COUNTRIKS. 

Susia'na 
Syr'ia 

2d  Epoeha, 
from  1921  to  14»1 
Arca'dia 
Ar'golis 
At'tica 
Boeo'tia 
Ca'naant 


Chaldas'a 

1st  Epoeha, 

Col'chis 

from  2348  to  1921. 

Euiio'pia 

Arabia 

A'ria 

Muco'nia 

A'aiaMfAor 

Me'dia 

Assyr^m 

Mesopota'mia 

Babylo'nia 

Per'sia 

BMBtriafna 

Sic'yon 

*• 
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Ci 

CiHc'ia 

Corio'thia 

EpFrus 

Gne^cis 

lUyr'icum 

Laco'nia 

Ly(/ia 

Lvd'ia 

Mys'ia 

PhoeDic'ia 

Thessa'lia 

Tbra'da 

Tit/as 

Sd  Epoeha, 
from  1481  to  880. 

Aflh'er 

BeD'januD 

Ca'ria 

Dan 

DoVu  of  PdopooDd^rai 

and  A.  Minor 
Elig  of  P.  and  A.  M. 
E'phraim 
Gad 

lo'nia  of  P.  and  A.  M« 
Is'ciachar 
Italy 
Ji/dah 
Lo^cris 
Lyl/ia 
Magoesia 
Manas'aeh 
M^arifl 
Messe^oia 
Myce'ne 
Naph'thali 
Pceo'nia 
Palesti^na 
Paphla^o'nia 
PeWgia 
Perrh8el)ia 
Pho'cis 
Phryg^ia 
ReiT^n 
Sim'eon 
Zel/uk>n 

4th  Epoeka, 
grom  880  to  758. 
Cyrena'ica 

let  Epoeha, 
from  2S48  to  1821. 
Ai'go* 
Babylon 
Ga'za 

JelMw  or  Jen/salem 
Mem'pbu 


ANdBNT  jftume. 

Carma'nia 

Etn/ria 

Gedro'fia 

InMia  within  the  fiangw 

La'tium 

Macedo'nia 

6tb  Ejjtotikti, 
from  753  to  856. 
AlWnia 
Af ^rica  Pro'pria 
Apulia 
Acarna'nia 
Bar'ca 
Bo'ii 
Boeo'^tia 
Bythin'ia 
Campa'nia 
Cili'cia 
Curves 
Da'cia 
Edon'ica 
Ethio^pia 
Fale'rii 
Gallia 
Hycra'nia 
Ilie'ria 
In'subres 
La'tium 
Liogo'nes 
Luca'nia 
Lyb'ia 
Lv(/ia 
Moes'ia 
Blys'ia 

Nirbia  and  AbysBin'ia 
Pamph^Kia 
Pbryg'ia 
Picenum 
Pie'ria 
Sabi'ni 
Sa^ce 
Sam'nium 
Scyth'ia 
Sogdia'na 
Thespro'tia 
Umdaria 
VoKaci 

6th  Epoeka, 
from  856  to  the  birth  of 
Christ. 
Acha'ia 

CITIES. 
Nin'evdi 
SicVon 

Th^bn  of  Egypt 
Zi'don 

2d  Epodia. 


Athe^oa 


G9 


Adiabitee 

AKbion 

Aquita^nia 

Bergica 

BcB'tica 

Britan'nia 

Bnit'timn 

Caledo'nia 

Coelo-Sn^ia 

Chalcid^iceofSyiia 

Chao'nia 

Charace'ne 

Comma^e^ne 

Darda'^nia 

Elyma'is 

Ema^thia 

Euga'nei 

GaJa^tia 

Galilae'a  ^ 

Gsetii'lia 

GiKead 

Hiber'nia 

Hiq>a'nia 

Hyrca'nia 

Idunue'a 

In'dia 

InMia  beyond  the  GasfM 

Isao'ria 

JudsB^a 

Ligu'ria 

Lufli  taenia 

Liigdaneo'sia 

Magne'sia 

Mauri  ta'nia 

Meg'aria 

Moe'sia 

MoWms 

Nor^icum 

Narbonen'sis 

Numid'ia 

Per'gamui 

Philis'tia 

Phthio'tii 

Pie'ria 

Piaid'ia 

Pon'tUB 

SamaVia 

Seri'ca 

Si'ncB 

Svr'ia  Pro'pria 

liirraconeirsis 

(Vrinth 

Heriop'olifl  of  Egypt 

Latopolis 

Spar^ta 

iWbna  of  BcBotia 

Tn/ja 

Ty'rwi 


n 


ANCIENT  NAMES. 


ATba 
Aink 


TrOBM^M 

TegH'a     ' 

TWb«  if  Themlia 

ThUHHl'lHI 


CbBfok 

CdTopIm 


CbrWtni 
GU>loD 


Epidam'i 

E'skN»-GVbfl» 
Eiwtrni 

sail 

GiMM'ni 

QortVoa 

Handed 

Hfli^broB 

HffinKoM 

lu/nim 

Itbc/me  of  TImnliv 

Jericho 

Larii'n 

liifdiit 

MMw'sia 

MyS'ale 

MUe'tiH 

Maec/nia 

Mei^M 

Mantine^a 

MeUK/ne 

Bfelibee'a 

Drchom'aMii  of  Booo'cSa 

O^i 

Olooi'ioii 

Orchom'enas  of  Arcadia 

Plate'a 

PeHi^w 

PWron 

Pbe'rv 

1Wjp» 

TbWbe 

TbjFiilm 


4di  fiJMMAt. 

Oir'tfiago' 

So^ma 

Baoia^ria- 


6th  JSpocka, 
Aipada'aa' 
ArcheWis 
Affrigei/tiiai 
AM?ra 
Alba'oa 
Arbela 
Artemii^iam 
Byzant^imn 
Cyrai'ehaUi 
CokM^w 
Ca]/aa 

^riconr  -  - 

CbaKcodoii 
CroU/oa 
dazome^ne 
Cyr'ne 
Diortg'citt 
EcbataW 
Eph'esua 
Eleu'siB 
Ge'ta 
Heracle'a 
Him'era 
Is'siui 

Laini/flaciM 
Marathon 
Mygdo'nia 
Myc/ale 
Mile^Qfl 
Oit/pus 
Olym'pia 
PaBargadae 
Peli/sium 
Pa'rium 
Pliocss'a 
PlatSB^a 
Rhe'gium 
Sar^dis 
SiiK/pe 
Su'sa 
Syl/arifl 
l^gae'a 
Tarei/tuin 
TelmiVsiM 


Taa^agn     

Tha^ma 

Thenno|/yfaB 

Tra'ehyB 

6th  Epoeba 
Antio'chia 
Ac'tiiim 
Ancy'ra 
Alexan'dJria 
Adnmto^tniD 
Apame'a 
Ambra'cia 

ApoU</oia  of  Epi'raa 
A]nphi(/oliB    -  - 
Af'ctiluai 
AreCho'sa 
Arim^iDiim 
Brandi/sioin 
Bibrac^te 
Can^mea 
Cai/m 
Caau'siiiis 

Cu'nHB 

Deme'criaft 

Dyrrach-'iaot 

EdM'ga 

Em<efa 

Gor^dium 

Gad'ara 

Geiia'bum- 

Gergofyia 

fii'fiMoo  of  Scytb'm 

iB^sedon  of  Seri^ca 

Lute'tia 

Melodo'num 

Numan'tia 

NarHbo 

Noviodt/nom 

Palibofh'rae 

Pei^gamuB 

Penep^olls 

Placen'tia 

PeKIa 

Pyd'na 

Pnenes'te 

Saeun'tuin 

Seitfcia 

Scytbopolis 

Tar'raco 

Tu'nis 

Thyati  ra 

Tolo'ia 

Volc^'sia 

VeruTa'mittm 

Vien^Da 

Za'm» 


.^ 


} 


ANCIENT  NAMES. 


«                ■                                               * 

RIVERft. . 

• 

Iff  Epoeha. 

Pami^BiiB 

Pantie^apea 

Choaa'pet    

Pene^uaofThettfaly 

Pyr^amua 

£upbra'tei 

Srmois 

Rul>ioon 

Oyi/det 

ScamanMer 

Stry^mon 

In'diM 

-  SperchKua 

Tai/aia 

'     -  In^achusof  Ar^golh 

Styx 

T/raa 

Jor^dan 

4Ui  Epoeha. 

Pactolus 

TylM-ia 

6th  Epoeha, 

6th  jBpoeAa. 

*  Hyg^domw 

Arax'es 

Ac/ria 

NilS 

Apid^anus 
\^f</pua 

Alia(/mon 

Phyf^coa    

T/wia 
-         Tirana 

Ax'iua 

A'nio 

iE'goa  PotWea 

Ai/nap 

Du^riua 

2d  Epoeha, 

Borvs^tbOies ' 
Ca/cua    • 

Hydaa'pea 

AIpWuB 

Hyph'aaia 

Cephis'siM  otBcet/titl 

Danubi'os 

Hydra(/tea 

'  Ewn/tm 

•  Erid'anus 

Her'inua   '  '  " 

llig^BOl 

Enj'peus 

Jom'aitea 

Ly'cui 

Halya 

I'ria 

Oron'tes         

Hse'mcu 

J^ar'tes 

Peiw'iuof  E'lis 

Hyp'anisofScythla 

Metao'nis 

.        •        •          •                  '        " 

Hyp'ania  of  Sanna'tia 
He^rua 

.  Ox'ua 

8d  Epoeha. 

Pa'dua 

Ad</niB 

■  Lycug'  • 
Mean'der  . 

Pftct</Iiia 

Acl/ermr 

.  Rbyn'dachaa 

JEafepoM 

Nea'tua 

Rhod^anua 

PbaViB.. 

.  Qiio«h^oiiua-  •:    

Tre1>ia 

. 

MOUNTAINS. 

lat  Epoeha, 

Her^mon 

Pelion 

...          ■ .      ■  .• 

rda    '  ■     - 

Pin'dna 

Ar'arat 

Ne1x> 

Paroaa'aaa 

2d  Epoeha. 

Pia'gah 

Pangae'uB 
Tay'Mtua 
Tmo^iua 

floTeb 

5th  Epoeha. 

^^^ 

A'thoa 
Cichw'roD 

Si'nai 

Hymet'tua 

My(/ale 

mhrya 

6th  Epoeha 

8d  Epothii. 

Alpea 

Cbir'mei 

Apeoni'Dua 

GiKead 

CE'la 

ISLANDS. 

Pyrenoie't 

8d  Upoeha. 

Zacyn^thua 

Pa'roa 

CiVta 

Re'Dea 

Cos 

5th  Epoeha. 

Sa'moa 

CepbalWnia 

Chi'oa 

Sardin'ia 

Corcy'ra 
Catyd'aa 

Cytbe^ra 

Siph'noa 

Cyr^nua 

Ss^otbra'cia 

Ca'fua 

Cyth'nua 

Sci'athua 

Car'patbua 

Egi'Da 

It&aca 

St" 

Set'i'phoa 
Te'oa 

Imlbroa 

Tba'aoa 

Leoi'nos 

Lealwa 

The'ra 

Nisy^rut 

Lin^dua 

Rho'dea 

GEnua'aaa 

6tb  Epoeha. 

SaKamia 

Nax'oa 

AFbioD 

Sif/ily 

Platu'a 

Caledo'nia 

Ten'edoa 

Proooone'aiw 

Hiber'nia 

79 
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to  PHOBLEMS  OH  THE  GU»E8  AND  MAPS. 

PROBLEMS  ON  THE  GLOBES  AND  MAPS, 

WITH  RULES  FOR  THE 

•CONSTRUCTION   OP   MAPS: 

PREPARED  BY  W.  C.  WOODBRIDGE, 

2b  aecompanji  Ae  "  RttdimenU  of  Geography  "  and  *'  Eiements 

of  Universal  Gtograpky.*** 


PROBLEMS  ON  THE  MAPS. 

A  Olohe  is  a  round  body,  having  every  part  of  its  surface 
equally  distant  from  a  point,  called  th^  centre. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  aHt^cia/  globes;  the  Ce/e«^andthe 
Terrestrial. 

The  Celestial  Olohe  has  on  its  surface  a  representation  of  all 
the  visible  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  the  images  or  figures  of 
all  the  various  constellations  in  which  these  stars  are  arranged. 
•  The  Terrestrial  Globe  exhibits  a  delineation  of  all  the  parts 
of  sea  and  land,  in  their  proper  situations  and  distances,  just 
as  they  are  in  nature. 

Each  Globe  coiMists  of  the  following  parts,  viz. 

1.  The  7\oo  Pole»9  or  the  ends  oi  the  axiaon  which  the  globe  turns,  represent 
the  poles  of  tlie  world.  The  upper  is  the  North  Pole,  and  the  lower  tlie  Sooth 
Pole. 

2.  The  BrtUB  Meridian,  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  each  quarter  into 
ninety  degrees.     This  circle  surrounds  the  globe  aud  is  joined  to  it  at  the  poles. 

8.  Tl^  Wooden  Horizon  which  surrounds  the  globe.  The  upper  pc^i't  rep- 
resents  the  true  horison,  and  has  several  circles  drawn  upon  it.  The  inner  one 
contains  the  twelve  signs  of  tlie  Zodiac,  through  which  the  sun,  or  earlli,  revolves 
in  a  year;  these  are  subdivided  into  degrees;  the  next  circles  exhibit  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  divided  into  degrees,  and  the  days  of  the  month  to  which  they  cor- 
respond. 

4.  The  Hour  Circle  divided  into  twice  twelve  hours,  fitted  to  the*  brass  meri- 
dian, round  the  nortii  pole.  The  twelfth  hour  at  noon,  is  upon  tlie  upper  part  of 
it,  at  the  Meridian,  and  the  twelfth  hour  at  night  is  upon  the  lower  piBU't,  towards 
the  horizon. 

5.  The  Q^adrant  of  Altitude,  which  is  a  thin  slip  of  brass,  divided  i»to  ninety 
degrees,  of  the  same  size  with  those  on  the  equinoctial  line.  It  may  be  screwed  on 
occasionally  to  the  top  of  the  brass  meridian,  to  measure  the  distances  of  places. 

6.  The  Mariner^*  Compute,  usually  fixed  under  the  globe.  This  is  a  box 
containing  a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  thirty-two  points  of  we  compass. 


*  These  articles  are  published  in  connection  with  the  Ancient  GeognipIiT»  to 
accommodate  the  purchasers  of  the  Rudiments  of  Geography.*  The  praiuHni 
were  taken  chiefly  from  Guy,  9       j  r- .     . 


jEJiRCLES  ON  THE  GLOBES.  *M 

CIRCLES   ON  THE  GLOBES. 

On  the  Borface  of  the  globe  are  drawn  ten  circles ;  six  of  which  are  call^  toe 
Great  Cirelett  and  four  the  Less  Cireles,  ' 

The  f^eat  circles  divide  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts.  They  are  the  Equattnr 
or  Equinoctial,  the  Horizon,  the  Meridians,  the  Ecliptic,  and  the  two  Colures. 

The  less  circles  divide  the  globe  into  unequal  parts.  They  arc  the  two  Tropics 
and  the  two  Polar  Circles.  .  - 

1.  The  Equator  separates  the  globe  into  the  northern  and  southern  Iiemis- 
pheres.  It  is  drvided  into  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  each  way,  from  the 
first  or  chief  meridian;  or  into  th^ee  hundred  and  sucty  degrees,  if  reckoned  quite 
round  the  globe.  '    . 

2..  The  Horizon  is  either  sensible  or  rational.  The  sensible  horizon  h  that 
drcte  we  see  in  a  clear  day,  where  th&  sky.  and -water -or  earth  seem-  to  meet:  so 
that  each  place  has  its  own  sensible  horizon.  That -called  the  rational  horizon 
encompasses  the  ^lobe- exactly -in  the  middle,  and  is  represeolKl  by  the  wooden 
frame  before  mentioned.  

The  Cardiiial  Pbmttf^te  the  four  principal  points  of  the  horizon;  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  . .       -  -  .       . 

The  Zenith  is  the  uppermost  pole  of  the  horison,  an  imaginary  point  in  the 
heavens,  directhr  over  our  head-  On  the  artificial  globe,  it  is  the  most  elevated 
point  on  its  surface  in  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  can  be  placed. 

The  Nadir  is  the  lower  pole  of  the  horizon  f  that  is,  an  imaginary  point  direct- 
]y  under  the  feet,  and  consequently  diametrically  opposite  to  the' zenith. 

8.  The  Meridians  are  those  circles  that  pass  from  poie.  to  pole,  and  divide  the 
^ohe  into  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  They  are  so  called,  because, 
when  the  sun  comes  to  the  south  part  of  either  of  these  circles,  it  is  then  mid-day, 
or  meridies,  to  all  places  lying  under  the  line.  The  sun  at  that  time  has  its  great- 
est altitude  for  that  day,  which  is  therefore  called  its  meridian  altitude. 

There  are  commonly  marked  on  the  globes  twenty  four  meridians,  one  through 
evory  fifteen  degrees,  coiTesponding  to  Uie  twenty  four  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
But  every  place,  though  ever  so  little  to  the  east  or  west,  lias  its  own  meridian. 

The  first  meridian  on  our  maps  is  usually  drawn  through  itondon,  or  more  pro- 
perly Greenwich,  but  often  through  Washington. 

4.  The  Ecliptic  or  Zodiac  represents  that  path  in  the  heavens  which  the  san 
seems  to  describe-by  the  earth's  annually  revolving  round  it.  It  is  divided  into 
twelve  equal  .parts,. called: signs,  and  each  sign  contains  thirty  degrees ;  corres? 
ponding,  to  the  twelve-  months  of  tiie  year,  and  the  days*  of  tlie  month. 

It  is  called  the  eclipiic,  because  ^e  eclipses  must  necessarily  happen  in  thb 
line,  where  the  sun  always  is.. 

«  llie  names  and  characters  of  the  twelve  signs  with  the  time  tf  the  sun's  en* 
trance  iw^  tkein,  are.  as  billows ; 

1.  Aries,  X  or  the  Ram;  March  2(Hli:. 

2.  Taurus,  g,  .      the  Bull-;        April  SUth. 

3.  Gemini,  n  "  the  Twins;  .May.Qlst. 

4.  Cancerj,25      ..•      the  Crab;.    .    .  June  21st  ^..- 

5.  Leo,  Si  the  Lion  ,  July  23d. 

6.  Virgo,  igj     •-  :..  -    :  the  Virgin';  August  23d. 

7.  Libra,  dOi.      ..  the  Balance;      September  23d. - 

8.  Scorpio,  11}  the  Scorpion ;  October  23d. 

9.  SaggittariuB,  4^           tbe  Archer ;  November  22d. 
10.  Capricornus,  >>>        .  the  Goat ;  December  22d.. 
•11.  Aquarius,  m              the  Waterman ;  January  20th> 
12.  Piaoes,  >^                    the  Fishes;  February  19th. 

The'  first  ftik  are  called  the  northern  signs,  as  they  lie  in  the  northern  bemis* 
pbsre,  and  the  last  six  are  the  southern  signs. 

Note. — ^By  this  division  of  the  ecliptic  we  can' more  readily  point  out  the  sun's 
piMe  in  the  heavens,  for  any  given  time,  by  saying,  **  It  is  m  such  a  degree  of 


^  dROLtiS  ON  THE  iXbOW^. 

■nch  a  sign."  Tbii  eartb,  in  peribrmiiig  its  animal  revolntioa  roand  the  stAi,  a^t^ 
vancet  thirty  degrees  every  month  in  each  of  these  signs,  which  causes  the  son 
•lipareally  to  do  llie  same  in  the  opposite  one ;  thus,  when  the  earth  is  in  Libra, 
tlie  son  appears  to  be  in  Aries,  which  is  die  opposite  sign;  when  in  Scoxpio,  we 
■ee  tlie  miu  in  Taurus ;  and  so  on  through  the  reel. 

6  and  6.  The  two  Colurea  are  two  meridians,  which  pass  through  the  potea  of 
tbe.woild;  one  of  them  through  the  equinoctial  points  Aries  and  Libra,  and  there* 
fon  called  llie  equinoctial  Colure:  tlie  other  through  the  solsUUal  points.  Cancer 
and  Capricorn,  and  are  therefore  called  tlie  toUtitml  Colure. 

These  circles  divide  the  suriace  of  the  globe  iuto  four  equal  parts,  denoting  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 

7  and  8.  The  two  Tropiea  are  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  Equator,  at  twenty- 
three  degrees  and  a  lialf  dii«tance  frou\  it,  one  on  the  north  side  and  Che  other  oa 
the  south.  That  in  tlte  northern  hemii>phere  touclies  the  ecliptic  in  tlie  beginning 
of  Cancer,  and  it  is  tlierpfore  called  the  Tropic  of  Caifcer.  That  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  because  it  touches  the  ecliptic  in  the 
beffinoing  of  that  sij^n. 

The  word  "  tropic  **  denotes  a  return,  because  in  these  points  the  sun  cetums 
again  to  the  equinoctial  line. 

These  circles  are  usually  marked  on  ther  globe  by  i^£i,to  distinguish  them  iroa 
other  parallels. 

9  and  10.  The  fi0o  Polar  Circlet  circumscribe  die  poles  of  the  world,  at  the 
distanoa  of  twenty'three  degrees  and  a  half.  That  on  the  north  pole  passes 
through  the  constellation  called  Arctoa  or  the  Bear,  from  whence  it  is  called  the 
jirctic  circle;  and  that  which  is  opposite  to  it  about  the  south  pole  is  called  the 
Antarctic  circle. 

Both  these  are  also  marked  on  the  globe  by  dotted  lines. 

Note. ^-Observe  Uiat  the  term  "  axis  "  means  only  an  imaginary  straight  line 
passing  through  die  aentre  of  a  globe  or  circles  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  turn. 
This  axis  is  expressed  in  artificial  gfobes  by  a  wire  passing  through  the  mkldte  (o 
fopport  them,  from  one  pole  to  die  other,  and  the  extreme  points  of  this  line  are 
die  poles  of  the  world. 

The  circvmference  of  the  globe  for  the  convenience  of  measuring,  is  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  860  parts  or  decrees,  each  degree  containing  60  geographical 
Miles,  which  are  equal  to  about  69  English  miles. 

The  degrees  are  in  like  manner  each  subdivided  into  60  minutes,  (marked 
thus, ',)  -and  each  minute  into  60  seconds,  (marked  thus, ",)  for  the  purpose  of  meas^ 
uriiiff  time. 

The  globe  is  measured  by  latitude  from  north  to  iouth,  and  by  longitude  fronr 
eaet  to  weet. 

I^atitude  is  reckoned  fron^  the  equator  towards  die  poles,  either  nordi  or  south . 
and  no  pince  can  have  more  than  90  degrees  of  latitudci  because  the  poles  are  at 
that  distance  from  the  equator. 

Patallels  of  Latitude  are  those  imaginary  lines  which  are  carried  round  the 
globe  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  equinoctial  line,  and  at  the  distance  of  ten  de- 
grees from  each  other,  in  both  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

Longitude  has  no  particular  spot  from  which  we  ought  to  set  out  in  preierenM 
tp  another.  English  geographers  take  their  first  meridian  at  London  or  Green- 
wich, and  reckon  the  distance  of  places  east  or  west  from  thence.  Therefore  tAe 
circumference  of  the  earth  being  360  degrees^  no  place  can  be  more  than  half 
that  distance  (that  is,  180  degrees)  in  the  same  direction  from  atunlier.  Voyagera 
frequendy  count  their  longitude  beyond  that,  to  save  confusion  by  changing  meir 
reckoning. 

The  degrees  of  longitude  are  not  equal,  like  thoae  of  latitude,  but  dimiaisb  a> 
they  approach  the  pofes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  table  of  longitude. 

With  regard  to  beat  and  cold,  the  earth  is  divided  into  five  zones,  viz.  ooeoolled 
die  torrid  zone,  two  temperate  zones,  and  two  frigtd  zones. 

The  torrid,  or  burning  zone,  is  all  that  space  lying  between  die  tropics.  TIib  ib 
habitants  of  this  zone  have  die  sun  vertical  two  days  in  the  vear,  and  ar«  aubjocf 
toaconstantextremeoffaeat,  as  the  sun  never  passes  beyond  die  tropics. 
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^lie^wo  iemptraie  xone§  are  all  those  parts  lying  between  the  tropics  and  thei 
polar  circles;  consequently,  there  is  one  of  these  in  the  northern,  and  one  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  We,  in  the  United  States,  are  inhabitants  of  the  north  tem- 
'{>erate  zone. 

The  two  frigid  xonet  lie  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  and  have  their 
name  from  the  excessive  cold  in  those  parts. 

Problem  I. — Tojind  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  any  place, 

Tojind  the  Latitude. — ^Bring  the  place  to  the  graduated  side  of  the  bruss  iiieridi* 
an,  and  the  figure  that  stands  over  it  shows  its  latitude,  or  distance  from  the  equa- 
tor. Thus  the  latitude  of  London  is  51  degrees  and  a  half  north — tlie  latitude  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e  is  34  degrees  and  a  half  south. 

Tojind  tiu  Longitude.— :Oh&eY\e  the  degrees  the  brass  meridian  cuts  on  \he 
equator*  apd  that  is ^longiUtde or  distanceeitber eastward  or  westward.  Thus 
tlie  longitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  nearly  18  degrees  and  a  half  east.  'Lon- 
don, of  course,  can  have  no  longitude  from  itself  becuiitfe  the  first  meridian  begins 
there.  Constantinople  is  41  degrees  N.  lat.  and  2»  degrees  E.  long,  nearly. 
,  What  is  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh^  Paris?  Petersburght  Romel  Pekiul 
Copenhageni    Quel^cl    Bostonl     Philadelphia? 

What  IS  the  longitude  of  Madrid?  Venice?  Herlinl  Naples?  Cape  Horn  1 
Cape  Verdi    Washingtoni     New-Orleans?     New-Yorkl 

Find  the  latitude  and  lon«ritude  of  Stockholm,  Vienna,  Calcutta,  Cairo,  Mexi- 
co, Barbadoes,  Quito,  Rio  Janeiro. 
'Problem  II. — The  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  any  place  being  given,  to 

find  tHat  place  upon  the  globe. 

Bring  the  given  longitude  found  on  the  equator  to  the  brass  meridian:  look  f<Nr 
tlie  given  latitude  on  the  meridian,  and  under  the  degree  is  the  place  sought. 

Thus,  suppose  two  shipd  come  to  an  engHgement  in  SG-'  2(K  north  latitude,  and 
in  32<^  longitnde  west  from  London,  you  will  find  it  to  be  in  the  AUant.ic  Ocean,  a 
little  .south  of  the  Azore  li^iands. 

iVhat  tototis  lie  nearly  in  tl^e  following  latitude  and  longitude^ 


Lat.  .S4.i  S.       Long.  19}  E. 
Lat.  56  .V.        Long.  3  W. 
Lat.  42  iV.        Long.  70  VV^ 


Lat.  60  N.        Long.  5^  E. 
Lat,  75  N.        Long.  40^  W, 
Lat.  18  N.        Long.  77  W. 

Problem  III. —  To  find  the  difference  of  Latitude  or  Longitude  between 

any  two  places. 
Find  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  each  on  the  glube  or  map,  and  count  the  nuna- 
her  of  degrees  from  one  meridian  or  parallel  to  the  other. 

Otherwise,  1.  If  the  latitudes  or  longitudes  are  both  in  the  same  direction,\.  e. 
botli  east, or  b^ithwest,  both  north  or  both  soutli,  subtract  the  less  from  the  great- 
er, and  the  remainder  will  be  die  difference. 

2.  If  they  are  in  different  directions,  add  them  together,  and  the  sum  will  be 
tlie  diffei'ence  of  latitude  or  longitude. 

Find  tlie  di/!erence  of  latitude  and  longitude  of 

Paris  and  Philadelphia,  Mexico  and  Calcutta, 

London  and  New  York,  Pekin  and  Petersburgh, 

Cairo  and  Raleigh,  Boston  and*New  Orleans, 

Problem'IV, — To  find  the  i^n*s  place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  any  time.  . 
The  month  and  day  being  given,  look  for  the  same  on  the  wooden  horizon,  am 
over  against  the  day  you  will  find  the  particular  sign  and  degree  in  which  the  sua 
is  at  that  time.  The  sign  and  degree  being  noted  in  the  Ecliptic,  will  be  the  8un*fl 
pkoe,  or  nearlV)  at  the  time  desirecl.  Thus,  on  the  11th  of  May,  the  sun's  plabe 
18  in  the  21st  degree  of  Taurus. 
Find  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for . 

March  20th.  June  2lst.  September  2Sd. 

April  2lst.  July  4th.  October  20th. 

January  dOth.  December  2lst.        November  5th, 

Problem  V.— To  rectify  Ihe  'Wobefor  the  latitude  of  a  place, 
Ifovt  the  brass  meridian  higher  or  lower,  till  the  pole  stands  as  many  degreto 
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fthofv  tiie  wooden  horiaon  ai  the  biitade  of  the  place  ia  lor  which  you  would  rec- 
tify. Thot,  if  the  pkoe  be  LondoDy  you  mnat  raise  the  north  pole  61 1-2  degrees, 
(becauM  that  is  4he  htitude  of  it,)  which  Inings  that  city  io  the  top  or  xenilii  of 
the  globe,  and  over  the  centre  of  tbe  horison. 

NoTB.— 4n  all-  preUems  jreiatiag  to  ikarth  latitude,  you -must  derate  tbe  north 
pole;  b«t  ia  Uuise  that  have  aouth  latitude,  you  must  Hiise  tbe  south  pole.  And 
obaerTe,lbat*4he  north  pole  uhmI  always  incline  to  that  part  of  the  horizon  noark- 
ed  June,  and  the  soutli  pole  to  that  marked  December. 

The  Mniih's  latitude  must  be  reckoned  upon  tlie  brass  meridian,  from  the  eqiia- 
tor  towards  the  elevated  pole,  and  if  tlie  quadrant  of  altitude  be  wanted,  it  most 
be  screwed  on  there.  Thus,  for  London,  it  must  he  so  placed  as  that  the  gradu- 
ated  edge  may  cut  61°  S(y  of  the  meridian,  because  that  in  the  zenith,  or  centre  point. 

Set  the  brass  meridism  of  the  globe  north  and  south,  b\'  the  compass,  so  that 
tlie  north  pole  of  the  gtol)e  may  be  towards  the  north  part  ui  the  world,  taking  care 
to  allow  for  tbe  variation  of  the  compaf^. 

These  things  being  done,  the  gloln;  is  rtctijiedy  that  is,  put  into  a  position  similar 
to  the  natural  situation  of  the  earth,  on  any  given  day  for  tlie  latitude  of  the  place. 

PiiOBLjea  VI. — To  mt€uwe  the  Dirtance  from. one  Place  to  another. 
Fix  the  (jwdraat  of  tltitude  over  one  of  the  given  places,  and  extend  it  to  the 
other.     This  will  show  the  number  of  <legi-ep«  between  them;  which  being  tnuV-" 
tiplied  by  fiO,  will  give  tlie  distance  in  geogrnphical  miles.     If  you  would  know 
the  distance  in  English  miles,  you  must  multiply  the  degrees  by  69,  which  will 
give  it  «enr  jiearJY.  Find  the  tUetanee  between 

New  York,  and  London  Boeton  and  Jerusalem 

J^ndon  and  Rome  -     *     Charleetoyiund  Cairo 

(jfibr altar  and  Naples  Mexico  and  Barhadoxs 

Jawkmca  and  Sierra  Leone  •     '  "  Vienna' and  Venice. 
Parte  and  Philadelphia. 

Problem  VII.— To^nd  the  true  hearing  or  direction  of  one  place  from 

another. 
Rectify  the  globe  to  tlie  latitude  of  one  of  the  places,  and  bring  it  to  the  bram 
meridian ;  then  fix  die  quadrant  of  altitude  over  that  place,  and  extend  it  from 
thence  to  the  other,  and  the  end  will. point  out  the  direction  upon  the  horison. 
Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  know  the  dUectipn  9f  Rome  fi*om  Loudon,  the  globe 
being  rectified,  Loudon  brought  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  tbe  edge  of  the  quad- 
rant of  altitude  laid  to  Rome,  you  will  find  the  end  fall  against  that  part  of  the 
wooden  horizon  marked  S.  E.  or  South  Eapt.  , 

.  What  is  the  true  bearing^Sf 
London  from  New  York  Madrid  from  Lisbon 

Vienna  from  Jerusalem  Petersburgh  from  Ber'Rn 

Rome  from  Gibraltar  Jerusalem  from  Boston? 

Problem  \ ill.--' To /in'd  at  any  Hour  of  the  Day  what  o'clock  it  is  at  amf 

PloiCeintheworliL..  .  -  - 
Bring  the  pl^ce  where  you  are  to  the  brass  meridian,  set  tlieinde^c  to  the  hour 
eiven;  turn  tlie  globe  till  the  place  you  want  comes  under  the  mer-idian,  and  the 
index  will  point  put  what  the  hour  is  at  that  place.  Thus  when  it 'is  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  in  England,  it  isWiottt  half  past  eight  at  night  at  Jertisatem,  and 
n^rly  one  o'clock  in  the  aftern<M)n  at  Jamaica. 

'On  the  Map  reckon  the  number  of  degrees  of  Longitude  east  or  west,  and  put 
them  into  hours.  Fifteen  degrees  are  equal  to  an  hour;  Jlnd  1  degree  to  four  min- 
utes. Or,  on'tjie  Chart  of  tlie  World,  where  the  meridians  are  drawn  every  ft 
d^igrees,  cbubt  the  numlicr  of  raeriiiians.  from  oue  phice-  to  the  -othep;  and  you- will 
have  the  number  of  hours  difference  in  their  time. 

If  the  plac^  is  East  of  the  place  given/the  time  of  that  place  is  so  many  hottis 
later  than  those  of  the  place  given;  if  JVest,  bo  many  hours  earlier  than  those  of 
the  place  given 

fVhen  it  is  noon  at  Washington,  what  is  the  hour  at 
Rome  Constantinople  Calcutta  Pekin, 

Owyhee  Mexico  JafAdiea  Quebeef 
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fVh§»  it  U  noon  at  Calcutta^  what  i$  the  hour  at 
Cairo  Jertualetn  Vienna  Parie 

JLondon  Bermuda  hlee  Philadelphia  Cape  Horn 

Quito  GalUpagoIetee  Otaheite  PortJaeksont 

When  itieBin  the  morning  at  New  Orteantj  what  ie  the  hour  at 
Bergen  Stockholm  Moeeow  Berlin? 

JVhen  it  it  6  in  the  evening  at  Barbadoee,  what  if  the  hour  at 
Madrid  lepahan  Nankin  Naplee 

Venice  Moecpw  Peter  ehurgh  London! 

Problem  IK.-^Tofind  at  whtU  Hour  the  Sun  rieee  or  eete,  any  day  in  tho 
Year,  and  alao  upon  what  Point  of  the  Compose, 
Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  you  are  in;  bring  the  sun's  place 
or  the  day  given  to  the  brass  naeridian,  and  set  the  index  to  12 ;  then  turn  tba 
•un*s  place  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  wooden  horizon,  and  the  index  will  point  ont 
the  hour  of  rising ;  if  you  wing  the  sun's  place  to  the  western  edge,  the  index 
will  show  the  time  of  its  settings 

In  the  summer  the  sun  rises  and  sets  to  the  northward  of  the  east  and  west  pointSy 
but  in  winter  to  the  eouthward  of  them.  Therefore,  when  the  sun's  place  ie 
brought  to  the  eastern  or  western  ed^e  of  the  horizon,  you  will  there  see  tne  point 
of  the  compass  upon  which  the  sun  rises  or  sets  that  day. 

At  what  hour  doee  the  evn  riee  at  New  York  on 
January  let     February  10th  April  20th  '  June  21«f1 

On  what  point  of  the  compaee  doee  the  eun  rife  at  Rome  on  the 
let  of  May  Utht^July  I9th  of  September? 

Problem  X. — To  find  the  Length  t^the  Day  and  Night  at  any  time  tftko 

Year, 
Only  double  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  that  day,  and  it  gives  the  length  of 
the  night ;  double  the  time  of  its  setting,  and  it  gives  the  length  of  the  day.    Thai 
on  the  25th  of  May,  the  sun  Irises  at  London  about  four;  and  sets  about  eight; 
therefore  the  day  is  sixteen  hours  long,  and  the  night  eight  hours. 

Or,  rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  bring  tiie  sun's  place  to  the  western  nifft 
of  the  horizon,  ami  set  the  index  to  twelve  at  noon ;  turn  the  globe  eastward  till 
the  sun's  place  comes  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon,  and  the  hours  passed 
over  by  the  index  will  be  the  lengUi  of  the  d^y,  and  the  remaining  hours  will  bo 
the  length  of  the  night. 

What  ie  the  length  of  the  day  at  London  on  the 
let  of  March  Sd  of  July  I6th  of  Auguett 

What  ie  the  length  of  the  day  at  Philadelphia  on  the 

3d  of  February  l^th  of  August  26IA  of  Jfovemberf 

What  is  the  length  of  the  night  at  Quebec,  on  the  210th  of  March,  and  o« 

the  28d  of  September? 

PROBLEM  ^..—To  find  the  Length  of  the  longeet  and  shortest  days  amd 

NighU  in  any  Pt^rt  of  the  World. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  bring  the  first 
degree  of  Cancer  to  the  brass  meridian  (if  the  given  place  be  in  north  latitude,) 
ajpd  set  the  index  to  twelve  (  then  brine  the  same  degree  of  Cancer  to  the  east 
part  of  the  wooden  horizon,  and  the  index  will  show  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising. 
If  the  same  degree  be  brought  to  the  western  edge,  the  index  will  show  the  set- 
ting; which  being  doubled,  (as  in  the  last  problem)  will  give  the  length  of  the 
longest  day.  By  subtracting  this  from  twen^four  hours,  we  have  the  length  of 
the  shortest  night.  If  we  bring  the  first  degree  of  Capricorn  to  the  brass  merid- 
ian' and  proceed  in  all  respects  as  before,  we  shall  have  the  length  of  the  kxigest 
night  and  shortest  day.  Thus,  at  Delhi,  the  longest  day  is  about  fourteen  hours, 
apd  the  shortest  night  is  about  ten  hours ;  the  shortest  day  is  ten  hours,  and  tht 
longest  night  fourteen  hours. 

At  Petersburgh,  the  longest  day  is  «bout  eighteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  dw 
shortest  night  about  five  hours  ana  a  half.  The  shortest  day  is  five  hours  and  a 
balff  nod  the  longest  night  is  eighteen  hours  and  a  half. 

11 
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On  IM  Ctorf  ^M«  IForlfi.— Look  in  the  oohmB  of  the  length  of  days  on  Om 
left  hnnd  oC  Ibe  'chart,  and  find  the  number  standing  nearest  to  the  latitude 
of  the  placsi  Tbii  vilt  give  you  nearly  the  length  <^  the  longest  day  and 
loagert  ni^ht,  and  inbcracied  from  24  will  leave  the  length  of  tlie  shortest  day  or 
shortest  night. 

Hlkai  i$  the  length  of  the  Umgett  and  9horte$t  dayt  at 
WatHdngton  Copt  Ham  Caieutta  Rome 

€Hhr altar  Quito  Jamaica  Quebec} 

PEOBLXM  XII. —  To  find  all  those  Places  to  wJUck  the  Sun  is  vertical  far 
any  given  Day;  thai  is,  to  find  over  vjhoee  Heade  the  Sun  vnllpaee  thai 

Bring  the  wanS  place  fbr  the  given  day  to  the  brass  meridian » an^-  oWrve 
the  degree  over  it  (or  its  declination);  then  turn  the  globe  quite  round;  aad 
all  those  places  that  pass  under  the  same  d^ree  are  those  to  which  the  sun  will 
be  vertical  that  day  at  noon. 

Thos,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  wh6n  the  sun*s  declination  is  17°  9(K,  all  those 
people  who  live  mder  that  parallel  of  north  latitude  have  the  sun  in  their  zenith 
chat  day  at  noon;  amonf  tlieia  yoo  will  find  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  the  mid* 
land  parts  of  Africa,  and  Pe^  in  India,  &c. 
Note.— The  sun  can  never  be  vertical  bttt  to  those  who  live  i&  the  torrid  sonew 
To  what  placee  it  the  Bun  vertical  on  the 
20thMareh  21  tt  June  2Sd  Sept,  2Ut  Dee. 

leth  January  12th  Feb.  I9th  April  iOth  Oct.? 

Paoblkm  XIII. — The  I>«ra  and  Hour  at  any  place  being  given,  to  find  all 

thoee  Placee  where  the  sun  ia  then  rieing  or  setting,  in  the  Meridian  or 

Midnights  consequently  all  thoee  Places  which  are  enlightened  at  thai 

Hme,  and  all  ihoee  which  are  in  the  dark. 

Find  tlie  place  wher^  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  givA  hpur  by  Problem  12;  then 
elevate  the  pole  as  many  degrees  above  the  horizon  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude 
<^that  place,  md  bring  it  to  the  brass  meridian;  so  will  it  then  be  the  xenith  or 
oeatre  of  the  horizon. 

Then  see  what  countries  lie  on  the  western  edge  of  the  wooden  horizon,  for 
in  them  the  sun  is  rising. 

All  those  places  on  the  eastern  edge  have  the  sun  setting. 

All  thoee  that  lie  under  the  brass  meridian  have  noon  or  mid-day. 

All  thoee  under  the  lower  part  of  the  meridian,  midnight. 

The  twilight  is  that  feint  light  which  opens  the  morning  by  IHtle  in  the  east 
before  the  son  rises,  and  which  gradually,  shuts,  in  the  evening  in  the  west,  after 
the  tun  is  set.  It  always  begins  wlien  the  sun  approaclies  witiiin  18  degrees  c^ 
the  eastern  part  of  onr  horizon,  and  ends  when  it  descends  18  degrees  bdow  the 
western ;  wnen  darkness  commences,  and  continues  till  day  breaks  again. 

In  all  those  placet  that  are  eighteen  degrees  below  the  western  semicircle  of 
the  wooden  horizon,  the  morning  twilight  is  just  beginning;  and  in  all  those  pla* 
oes  that  are  eighteen  degrees  below  tlie  eastern  semicircle  of  the  horizon,  the 
eveninff  twilight  is  ending. 

All  those  places  that  are  lower  tlian  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon  have 
dark  light. 

If  any  place  be  brought  to  the  upper  semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian,  and 
the  index  be  set  to  the  upper  12,  or  noon,  and  iUe  globe  turned  round  eastward 
when  the  place  comes  to  the  eastward  edge  of  the  wooden  horizon  the  index 
will  show  the  time  of  the  sun's  setting  at  that  place ;  and  when  the  same  place 
comes  to  the  western  side  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  show  the  time  of  the 
sun's  rising. 

To  all  tliose  places  which  do  not  go  under  the  horizon,  the  sun  sets  not  that 
4ay. 
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■  *t%u  on  tfie  80th  day  of  April  tbe/sun's  place  is  in  the  eleventh  degreis  of 
Taaros;  and  its  declination^  is  16  decrees  north;  therefore,  when  it  is  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  day  at  London,  the  sun  will  be  vertical  at  the  island 
of  Martinico ;  it  will  then  be  noon  at  Baffin's  Bay,  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 
Boenos  Ayres  in  Par^^uay,  &c.  &c. 

The  'sun  will  be  setting  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Diarbec  in  Mtatipo- 
tamia,  &c. 

The  snn  will  be  just  rising  at  the  Island  of  Owyhee,  in  die  South  Sea,  &c. 

And  it  will  be  midnight  at  the  Island  of  Formosa,  Manilla,  Celebes,  ^c. 
To  wfutt  places  will  the  Sun  be  rinng^  tetting,  ^e. 

On  the  Sd  of  Mutfift,  4it  §jeven  in  the  morning,  in  Charleston? 

On  the  lUh  May,  at  eleven  at  night,  in  Paris? 

On  the  I9th  October,  at  twelve  at  night,  in  Home? 

On  ChriMtmas  day,  at  four  in  the. afternoon, J.n  Mexico?  • 

Problem  XIV. — To  find  those-  fnhahitants  of  the  Earth  that  are  eallei 

Antipodes.  -v. 

The  Antipodes  are  those  who  live  in  opposite  parallels  of  latitude,  and  oppO' 
Mtte  meridians,  with  their  feet  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  in  a  line  passini 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth.  They  liave  their  days  and  nights  directly  con- 
trary, as  also  their  seasons  of  the  year;  when  it  is  summer  with  one,  it  is  winter 
with  the  other;  and  when  it  is  mid-day  to  the  fir8t,«it  is  mid-night  with  the  op< 
iposite. 

<  Bring  the  place  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  12;  then  tuni 
^lie  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  other  12;  next  count  as  many  deffreet 
southward  from  the  equator  as  are  equal  to  the  north  latitude  of  the  given  i^eCi 
and  the  place  lying  under  that  degree  is  that  diametrically  opposite  to  it^ 
Therefore  they  are  Antipodes  to  each  other.  Boston  and  &  part  of  the  South* 
«rn  Ocean,  near  New  Holland,  Patagonia,  in.  America,  and  Cfhinese  Tartary,  in 
Asia,  are  Antipodes  to  each  other. 

This  problem  may  ^Iso  .be  ,reso^c4  h^  ft  map  of  the  globe,  by  coonting  18^ 
degrees  either  east  or  west  of  tibie  given  place,  whicti  will  he  the  semi-circle  of  tlu 
same  meridian,  and  then  reckoning  the  degrees  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  gives 
place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eqnator. 

Find  the  Antipodes  to  the  following  places, — 
Petersburg  Pekin  Calcutta 

Botany  Bay  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Cape  Horn 

Jamaica  Borneo  Iceland, 

Problem  XV. — Tojind  all  those; places  in  which  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  or 

Moon  will  be  visible. 

First,  of  the  sun.  Find  the  place  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  time  of 
the  eclipse,  by  problem  12,  and  4>ring  jt.to  the  xenith,  or  top  of  the  globe;  thea 
to  all  those  places  above  tlie  wooden  lioriaen,  if  the  eclipse  be  large,  the  sun  wili 
appear  visibly  eclipsed.  ^  '      .    '' 

Secondly,  of  the  moon.  Bring  the  Antipode?,  (or  country  opposite  to  the 
place  where  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse)  to  the  senith  or  top  o( 
the  globe,  and  then  the  eclipse  will  be  seen  in  all  places  above  the  wooden  horizon 
at  that  time. 

Observe,  that  the  reason  for  bringing  tlie  place  o|^site  '%o  the  snn  io^  the  top  of 
the  globe,  is  l)ecau8e  the  moon  is  always  in  that  position  when  it  is  eclipsed. 

Thus  September  5,  1793, 'the  sun  was  eclipsed  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  moni' 
ing.  In  what  part  of  the  globe  was  the  eclipse  visiblel  Proceed  .accordin^^  tc 
the  rule,  and  you  will  find  the  sun  vertical  to  a  part  •(  ^  <eoaiit  of >  Gninea; 
which  point  being  brought  to  the  Zenith,  Europe,  Africa,  pai\  of  Asia  and  ol 
N.  and  S.  America,  will  appear  in  the  upper  hemisphere,  and  in  each  of  thcM 
the  eclipse  was  visible. 

Problem  XVI.— To  exhibit  a  general  Representation  of  the  Length  oj 
Days  and  Nights  throughout  the  Year,  in  any  given  latitude. 

Elevate  Uie  globe  to  the  given  latitude,  bring  the  solstice  to  the  brass  mertd 
iaa,  and,  setting  the  index  to  12,  there  let  it  rest;  then  the  parallels  of  norti 
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MtBde,  Cmb  the  Eqoitar  to  the  Tropic  of  C«aicer,  wiR  vepreBent  the  leogtii  of 
imy  ia  Ihe  mm%mt»  half  year,  from  the  mean-day  when  the  sun  is  in  the  Equator 
fo  the  longest  day  whidi  b  represented  by  the  tropic  itself  for  dM  winter  half 
vear ;  the  same  parallels  of  south  latitada  above-the  horizon  represent  the  decreas- 
Mf  laBOth  of  days,  froM  the  mean-day  at  the  Equator  to  the  shortest  day,  when 
the  wm  IS  in  the  IVopic  of  Capricorn. 

nos,  elerate  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  London,  bring  the  beginnine  of 
Oanoer  to  the  brass  miridite*  and  set  the  index  to  twelve.  Then  look  where 
the  wooden  horixon  cuts  the  Equator  on  the  east;  and  if  you  trace  up  the  meri- 
diaa  which  intersects  Uie  Equator  at  that  part  to  the  buir  circle,  yon  will  find 
it  to  lie  under  6 ;  which  being  doubled,  gives  19  hoors  ^r  the  length  of  the  mean- 
day,  whiB  the  son  is  in  the  Equator ;  dbout  the  20fii  of  March,  and  the  23d  of 
Sapjember. 

Then,  in  like  manabr,  trace  up  the  meridian  that  intersects  tlie  tropic  of  Can* 
Uflr,  at  the  wooden  horizon,  and  you  will  find  it  lie  under  8  and  about  a  quarter; 
iHiich  bmng  doubled,  gives  about  sixteen  hours  and  a  half  for  the  longest  day, 
when  the  tun  is  in  that  tropic,  ahant  the  21st  of  June. 

TVace  the  meridian  that  intersects  tha  Tropic  of  Capricorn  at  the  wood^ 
horiion,  and  you  will  find  it  to  lie  uodbr  3  and  about  3-4;  which  doubled  gives 
7 1-2  hours  for  tin  shortest  day,  when  the  sun  is  in  that  tropic,  about  the  2^  of 


THE  CELESTIAL  GLOBE. 

DSriNITIONS. 

DteUnoHom  on  the  Celestial  Globe  is  the  same  a^latitode  on  the  Terrestrtaf ; 
baiag  the  distance  of  a  star  from  the  equinoctial,  either  mtrth  or  sooth. 

JBUgkt  Ateention  of  a  star  is  that  decree  of  the  equinoctial  which  is  cut  by  the 
braien  meridian,  when-  the  star  is  brought  to  the  meridian ;  and  is  reckoned  2rom 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  eastward,  quite  round  the  ^lobe. 

LaiUude  of  a  Uar  is  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  either  north  or  south,  count- 
ed in  degrees  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude.  The  sun  being  always  in  the  ecliptic, 
has  no  latitude. 

LongiiudeofA  atar  is  counted  on  the  ecliptic  in  degrees,  or  in  signs  ind  de- 
grees from  the  beginning,  of  Aries  eastward. 

Altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars  is  an  arch  of  a  vertical  circle,  contained  between 
the  sun  or  star  and  the  horizon.  When  the  sun  or  star  is  on  the  meridian,  this 
arch  is  called  the  meridian  altitude.  >> 

Azimuih  of  an^  object  in  the  heavens  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained  be- 
tween a  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  object,  and  the  north  and  south  points 
of  the  horizon. 

Veriieal  or  Axinmth  Cirele%  are  imaginary  circles,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
the  zenith  towards  the  nadir,  cutting  the  hori^ri  at  right  angles.  ■ 

The  Prime  Vertiele  is  tlmt  Azimuth  Circle  which  passes  through  the  east  and 
west  points  of  the  horizon,  and  is  always  at  right  angles  with  the  meridian: 

Solsticial  Points  are  the  first  points  of  Canoet.  and  Capricorn,  so  called,  be- 
eause  the  sun,  when  he  is  near  eitlier  of  them,  seems  to  Hand  still,  or  to  be  at  tlie 
same  he^ht  in  the  heavens,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  for  several  days  to- 
gether. 

Equinoctial  Points  are  the  first  points  of  Aries  and  Libra ;  so  called  because 
when  the  sun  is  near  either  of  tliem  the  days  and  nights  are  equal. 

PROBLEMS. 

Problxm  I.— To^nif  the  declination  of  the  Sun  or  Stare. 

Bring  the  sun  or  star  to  the  brass  meridian^  and  the  degree  ^yv«r  it  k  y 
daelination. 
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;■ 

SxampU.     TkiUy  the  iun*»  deeiination,  June  Hat,  ie  28}  degru9  N.i 
and  on  the  2l$t  of  December,  23^  degreee  8, 

Required  the  following  dtcHntitione, 
Of  the  9un  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  on  the  2Sith  of  (htoher. 
€f  the  BuWe  north  horn;  and  of  the  Pole  Star, 

l*BOBLXif  ■  II. — Tojind  the  Right  uieceneion  of  the  Sun  or  Stars. 

•  Bring  the  sun's  place,  or  the  star  to  the  braaen  meridian,  and  the  d^ree  of  the 
^uinoctial,  cat  by  the  meridian,  ip  the  right  aicension. 

,  Example,  Thue  the  9un*e  right  ateeneion  an  the  2l$t  of  June  ie  9^,  and 
on  Me  21ft  of  December  ie  27(K  , 

Required  the  following  Hghl  akeenaioni, — 
Of  the  tun  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  ii>n  the  25th  of  October. 
.     Of  the  Dog  Stag!.< 
Of  the  BuWe  eouth  eye. 

Problem  III. — To  find  thie  Latitude  and  Longttude  of  a  Star, 
;   Piit  the  centre'  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  pole  of  the  ecliptit^  and  (ts 

Eadnated  edgb  on  the  star;  then  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  cut  by  the  star  is  its 
litude;  and  the  degree  of  tlie  ecliptic  cat  by  the  qoadrant  is  its  longitude. 

.'  Example.  Thua  the  latitude  of  a  Capella,  let  mag.  in  Auriga,  ia  2^<> 
north,  and  longitude  UL  19^  south.  The  latitude  of  a  Lyra  62  If,  and  the 
iongiiude  Mf  1%. 

Required  the  latitudss  and  longitudes, — 

Of  Cor  Caroli? 

Of  Arcturus  in  Bootesi 

Of  Sinus,  in  Cants  major? 

^ROBticit  IV. — To  find  when-any  -^  the  Heavenly  Bodies  iristt,  set,  or 

come  to  the  Meridian, 

•■  Rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  the  place;  bring  the  sun's  place  in  the 
ecliptic  to  the  Eseridian,  and  set  the  index  to  12.  Thien  turn  the  globe  till  thd 
given  body  comes  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon ;  and  the  index  will  show  the 
time  of  its  rising:  bring  the  body  to  the  meridian,  and  the  index  shows  the 
time  of  iis  culmination  or  southing ;  bring  it  to  the  wetitern  horizon,  and  you  have 
the  timb  of  its  setting. 

Thus  the  Ume  of  the  stm's  rising  and.  setting  may  be  found. 

Notx.— If  yon  turn  the  globe  about  its  axis,  all  those  stars  which  do  not  de- 
hcend  below  the  horizon  never  set  at  that  place ;  and  those  which  do  not  ascend 
above  it  never  rise  there. 

Required  the  time  of  the  sun*s  rising,  setting,  J^c,  at  Boston,  bn  the  Ath 
of  AprO,  the  I3th  of  August,  and  I5^h  of  November. 

Required  the  riegng,  Culminating,  and  letting  of 
(a)  Spica  Virginis,  at  Madrid,  on  the  29th  of  May. 
The  Pleiades,  in  Taurus,  at  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
The  upper  Pointer  in  Ursa  Major,  at  Delhi,  on  the  iOth  of  February. 

•  Problxic  v.— rTd  fiepreient  the  Face  of  the- Heavens  at  any  given  time 
mnd  Place,  so  as  to  point  out  all  the  Constellations  and  principal  Stars  there 
visible. 

Elevate  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  you  are,  and  set  it  due  N. 
and  S.  Bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  dav  to  the  meridkin, 
iludiet  the  inctex  to  XII.  at  noon;  turn  the  globe  westward,  till  the  index  points 
lo  the  given  hour ;  then  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe  represents  the  exact  fiice  of  the 
Iteavens  at  the  given  place. 

H2 


to  BULES  FOft  THE  OONSTAUCnON  OF  MAPS. 

IM  ike  Uanur  repf^etU  ike  face  tf  the  hemvene 
At  tiac  o*elotlt  In  the  eoeming  of  ike  let  ofJtmmnry, 
M  fdm  Q*eltkj  •»  ike  2614  ofMarek,  and  the  ZUk  of  Jume, 
At  imehot  ike  let^Mm^  and  Ut.  efNooember. 

NOTS. — ^If  the  g^ot^  be  taken  out  into  the  open  air  on  a  elear  night,  and  eel 
dne  If.  and  S.|  the  relatite  ■itnations  of  the  oonsteUatione  and  lemarEabie  »tai% 
then  Tieihlie,  nay  easily  be  distinguished. 


RULES  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  MAPS. 

The  earth  it  a  tphere*  and  therefere  no  ilat  sorfiKe  can  repreient  with  exact- 
worn  the  situation  and  comparative  size  and  distance  of  its  parts.  But  ^t.is  im- 
praekioable  to  fom  gjpbes  of  a  proper  size  for  common  use  to  represent  all 
ooontries  distinctly.  We  are  therelbre  obliged  to  construct  nmps  and.tHiarts  of 
the  Tarious  portions,  which  are  less  exa^t,  but  moxn  convenient  and  use/ul. 
.  A  ife^  is  f  rspcese^tatioo  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  it  would  appear  to  an  ot»- 
■erver  at  seme  distanoe  from  il,  and  can  only  itehide  half  the  globe  at  onoe. 

A  tkart  is  a  representation  of  tlie  earth's  surfiice  as  if  it  were  spread  out  on  a 
^in  or  level,  and  may  exhibit  the  whole  surfroe  of  the  earth  in  a  single  view. 

Varioas  methods  have  been  devised  to  constmct  maps  by  which,  tlie  af^iearanoe 
of  countries  shall  be  most  correctly  exhibited.  ,  The  lour  principal  methods  in 
■es  are  the  Orthographic,  the  Sterec^praphic,  Che  Globular,  and  Mercator^s 
f^rojection., 

^  In  the  Orthoi^rdphie  Projection,  the  ohseivei-  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite 
distance,  and  to  draw  the  various  parts  of  the  earth  in  the  points  where  they 
would  appear  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  plaae,  placed  between 
htm  and  tne  globe.  In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  part  of  the  globe  nearest  th^ 
observer,  or  the  top,  would  be  correctly  represented:  but  the  sides,  or  those  parts. 
neaV  th^  circle  which  bounded  his  view,  would  ^not  be  seen  distinctly  and  would 
be  crowded  together.  In  this  projection,  therefore,  the  middle  of  the  map  only 
will  be  correct. 

In  the  Stereographs  Projection,  the  observer  is  supposed  to  be  on  one  side 
of  the  earth,  and  to  draw  the  countries  on  die  opposite  side,  as  they  would  appeat 
on  a  transparent  phine  paming  tliroi^h  the  centre.  ,  In  this  projection,  the  coun> 
tries  near  the  centre  of  the  map  are  crowded,  and  the  borders  only  are  correctly 
represented. 

The  Olobular  Projection  is  a  modification  of  tlie  S.tereographic,  and  is  more 
correct  and  useful  than  either  of  the  preceding.  In  this  projection,  tlie  efve  is, 
supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  distance  of  the  sine  of  45  degrees  from  the  sphere,' 
and  every  porHoiir  of  the  sphere  is  represented  very  nearly  in  iu  proper  proportion 
an^size; 

The  Globular  l^^ojection  is  ustta%  made  on  the  plane  of  a  meridian,  as  in  the 
map  of  the  world.  A  similar  projection  on  the  plane  of  Uie  equator,  is  usually 
called  the  Equatorial  or  Polar  Projection. 

In  all  these  projections,  no  more  .than  one  half  of  the  globe  can  be  exhibited  in  si 
single  connected  view;'  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  points  of  the  compass  and 
the  course  and  distance  of  a  vo^gie  upon  a  map  of  either  of  these  kinds. 

For  the  convenience  of  mariners,  another,  proie^tiop,  has  been  devised,  which 
IS  called  Mercator'e  Projection,  or  Mercator^e  Chart,  tn  this,  the  meridians 
and  parallels  are  all  straight  lines.  The  parts  near  the  pokis  are  of  course, 
very  much  enlarffed.  But  the  degrees  of  latitude  diminish  in  going  towards 
the  poles;  and  thus  the  error  is  so  far  corrected,  that  the  courses  and  distanoi 
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of  one  place  firom  another  can  be  ascertained  with  Bufficient  exaetnesM,  and  ihk 
mariner  knows  how  to  direct  h^  voyage. 

The  following  directions  will  enable  the  student  to  oonstmct  map*  of  vari- 
ovs  portions  of  the  earth,  in  the  most  correct  and  useful  mediods  which  have  been 
devised 

DIRECTIONS. 

In  drawing  maps  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  noatir.iB  usually  left  white.  Thf 
share  adjoinmg  the  sea  should  be  shaded  with  lines  or  colours.  Rivers  are  rep« 
resented  by  lines  winding  according  to  their  course.  Mountaine  are  shaded  as 
in  a  picture.  Toums  and  eitiee  are  represented  by  small  circles  or  squares.  Par- 
iicnuur  marks  mav  be  added  to  indicate  their  size,  or  rank,  or  some  circumstance 
which  distiriguishes  them ;  and  od  maps  pf  single;-  countries,  other  marks  are 
sometimes  added  foi*  cHiirches^imine^,  mills,  &:c.  In  order  to  draw  these  objects 
in  their  raroper  places,  it  is  necessary, 

.   1st.    To  form  a  scale  for  the  map,  or  to  determine  how  large  a  d^ree 
shall  be.  :        <      i        :, 

2d.  To  draw  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  for  every  five  or  ten  degrees, 
acoording  to  Ihe  size  of  the  map. 

dd.  To  niark  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  important  points  on  the  shores, 
rivers,  mountains^  and  boundaries,  and  draw  a  line  through  them ;  and  to  mark 
the  place  of  cities. 

4th.  To  shade  the  shores  and  mountains^  and  write  the  names  of  the  most 
important  objects. 

The  foWovfing  problems  will  show  the  proper  metliods  of  drawing  tlie  meridi- 
ans and  paralleu  of  latitude  which  form  die  skeleton  of  the  nmp. 

iNTilODUCTORY   PROBLEMS. 
ProblxM  L— (Fig.  1.) — T0  divide  a  Hne  (A,  C.)  into  two  equal parf§, 

\U.  Fig.  1. 

1.  From  the  points  A  and  C 
as  centres,  with  any  distance  in 
tlie  compasses  greater  dian  half 
A  C,  draw  arcs  of  circles,  cutting 
each  other  in  D  and  E. 
tr  2*  Through  the  points  D  and  E 
draw  the  line  E  D,  and  it  will  cut 
A  G  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  or 
divide  it  iqto  two  equal  parts,  A 
B  and  B  C. 


i*]iOBLE]|  II.— (Fig.  i)-^From  a  given  point  (E,)  to  let  fall  a  perpendieu- 

Idr  on  a  given  line  A  B, 

Fig.  i. 

1.  From,  the  point  E  draw  a 
part  of  a  cirde  1,  2,  cutting  A  B 
m  the  points  1  and  2. 

2.  From  these  'points  describe 
tlie  two  .arcs  cutting  each  , other 
in  D  and  E. 

8.  pra\^  a  line  joining  the8» 
two  points^  and  it  will  be  perpen- 
dicular (6  the  liiie  A  B 
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PmOBLBM  ni  — iRf.  8.  >— 7b  trteiaptrpendieularfromMgwenpaiiUiC,) 

1.    On  msh  tide  (/'die  point  C,  aet  off  equal  dwCanoM,  C  1,  and  C  2. 

Daaeriba  the  arci  and  erect  the  peipendtcaiar  B  C,  as  in  the  last  pco- 


PaoBLXii  IV  --{Fig  S.}^To  dividt  a  9tntigkt  lint  (A  B,)  Mo  any  mtai- 

btr  €f  Mqual  parU. 

1.  Take  any  distanoe  in  your  oompasies,  aild 
drtiw  ami  of  circles  from  A  and  B. 

2.  Draw  two  lines,  A  C,  and  B  D,  fitMn  the 
poinCs  A  and  B,  toucbiDg  these  circles,  and  they 
will  be  parallel  lines. 

8.  Take  any  small  distance  in  year  oooapasses, 
and  set  it  off  upon  the  line  A  C,  as  many  tiniesas 
the  number  of  divisions  required.  Set  off  the 
same  distance  on  the  line  D  B. 

4.  Join  the  divisions  of  tiiese  two  lines  bv 
other  lines,  as  at  A,  1,  2,  8^  &c.,  and  they  whI 
diviiv.tfn  line  A  B  into  the  eqnal  parts  re- 
quired. 


RULES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION. 

1.  To  tonotruoi  a  map  ^th§  tarth  on  tke  tquatorial  pruijeeiioH, 

L  .  Deserftie  the  eitele 
A  C  B  D  of  the  siie  pro- 
posed for  the  map,  and 
draw  the  diameter  A  B^ 
with  C  D,  at  right  angles 
to  it  as  the  first  meridian > 

2.  Divide  the  arc  D  B, 
into  nine  equal  parts,(each 
of  which  will  be  10  de- 
grees,) and  through'  'the 
centre  P  and  each  of  these 
points,  draw  the  lines  P 
10,P20,PaO,P40,&c., 
to  represent  the  meridians. 
Divide  A  D  and  draw 
tlie  meridians  in  a  similar 
manri«r. 

3.  If  the  projection  is 
intended  to  iticlfdl  one 
hemisphere,  divide  the  line 
P  B  into  nine  parts  and 
draw  circles  tlirough  thes^ 

points  for  the  paralleb  of  latitude,  which  will  then  be  at  10  decrees  distance  from 
each  other.  K  it  extends  only  to  the  regions  around  the  pole,  divide  the  line  into 
spaces  of  10  degrees,  and  draw  the  paitillels  as  before.  The  map  will  then  be 
prepared  for  laying  down  the  shores,  nvers,  &c. 

This  method  of  construction  is  very  correct  witli  regard  to  countries  around  (he 
poles,  and  should  be  used  entirely  for  the  polar  regions.  But  in  adVancinj^  toward* 
the  equator,  the  meridians  are  so  much  spread  as  to  render  the  map  very  inCorreou* 

The  folbwing  method  has  been'  devised  to  correct  this  error,  and  use  the   

iMrincipIes  of  prqjectioB  for  countries  in  middle  latitudes 
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II.  To  eon§truet  a  map  of  countries  in  middle  iaiitudes,  on  tho  JEqwUoHal 

Projection, 

1.  Draw  a  line  A  B  ai 
the  first  meridian;  aBsufne 
any  distance  (B  C)  for  ten 
degrees,  and  form  a  scale 
of  degrees  and  parts  or 
miles. 

2.  Set  off  this  distance 
from  the  lowest  latitude 


A 

Fig.  6. 
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yon 
intend  for  yonr  map  (as  B,) 
until  you  reach  90  degrees, 
which  will  be  the  place  of  the 
pole. 

8.     From  the  pole  describe 
the  circles   50,   40,   80,   20, 
cutting   the  first  meridian  in 
B  the   pijinis   of  division,  and 

these  will  be  the  parallels  of 
latitude. 

4.  Look  in  the  table  following,  and  find  the  length  of  10  degrees  of  longitiide  io 
the  highest  latitude  of  your  map  (suppose  50,)  and  takine  this  in  your  compasses, 
lay  it  off  on  the  circle  50,  on  each  side  of  the  first  meridian  A  B4 

5.  Find  the  length  of  ten  degrees  for  the  lowest  latitude^  (suppose  20,)  aod  set 
it  ofif  in  like  manner  on  tlie  circle  20. 

.  6.  Draw  lines  through  the  corresponding  points  on  these  circles,  and  you  will 
have  the  meridians  represented,  diverging  in  a  similar  proportion  with  those  on 
the  globe,  and  you  may  proceed  to  construct  the  map. 

TABLE 


OF  TBX  LXHGTH  OF  ONE  DXGRXX  OF  LONOITUDE 


For  every 

degree 

of  Latitude,  in 

Oeographical  milee. 

iu^. 

Mitee, 

LaU 

Milee, 

Lat, 

MUee, 

Lot, 

Milee. 

1 

59,99 

24 

54,81 

47 

41,00 

69 

21 M 

2 

69,96 

25 

54,38 

48 

40,15 

70 

20,52 

8 

59,92 

26 

54,00 

49 

89,36 

71 

19,54 

4 

59,86 

27 

53,46 

60 

88.67 

72 

18,55 

5 

59,77 

28 

53,00 

51 

87,76 

73 

17,54 

6 

59,67 

29 

52,48 

52 

87,05 

74 

16,68 

7 

59,55 

SO 

51,96 

53 

36,11 

75 

15,52 

8 

69,42 

81 

51,43 

54 

86,27 

76 

14,51 

9 

59,26 

32 

60,88 

55 

34,41 

77 

13,50 

10 

59,09 

83 

50,32 

56 

83,55 

7^ 

]i»48 

11 

68,89 

84 

49,74 

57 

32,68 

79 

11,46 

12 

58,69 

35 

49,15 

58 

81,70 

80 

10,42 

18 

58,46 

36 

48.54 

69  . 

30,90 

81 

1^,38 

14 

68,22 

37 

47.92 

60 

30,00 

82 

8,86 

15 

58,00 

38 

47,28 

61 

29,09 

83 

7,82 

16 

57,60 

39 

46,62 

62 

28,17 

84 

64» 

17 

57,30 

40 

46,00 

68 

27,24 

85 

5,28 

18 

67,04 

41 

45,28 

64 

26,30 

86 

4,18 

19 

56,73 

42 

44,95 

66 

25,36 

87 

8,14 

20 

56,88 

43 

43,88 

66 

24,40 

88 

2,09 

21 

56,00 

44 

48,16 

67 

23,45 

89 

1»25 

S 

56,68 

45 

42,48 

68 

22,48 

90 

0,00 

66,28 

46 

41,69 
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Ib  mafM  which  do  not  emfaraee  a  Tory  brge  extent  of  country,  and  do  not  ap- 
proach Tcry  near  to  the  poles,  or  in  larger  coantries  near  the  equator,  the  conra- 
Cora  of  tha  paraUeb  of  laiitode  is  ao  small  that  it  is  more  canveoient  to  draw  them 
M  scraifht  Unes,  and  the  error  produced  is  very  small.  This  has  given  rise  to  m 
■MMiifieation  of  the  preceding  method,  called  the  Plain  Projection. 

ni.    To  eantiruet  «  map  of  a  country  on  the  Plain  Projection, 


A    Fig.  6. 


1.  Having  constructed  a 
scale  of  degrees,  according  to 
the  size  of  your  map,  divide 
the  first  meridian  into  as  ma- 

ny  parts  as  you  wish  for  paral- 

84    H f f 1 1 1 1       \       n    Ids. 

2.  Through  the  points  of 
division  draw  the  straight 
lines  30, 82,  34,  &c.  panJl^l 
to  each  other,  to  ix^pi'cacBt 
parallels  of  latitude.  > 

8.    Find  the  lensth  of  the 
degrees  of  longitnde  in   the 
given  latitudes  from  the  table» 
and  lay  them  off  on  the  paral- 
lels, as  in  the  last  method. 
4.  Draw  the  ■wridians  through  theJs  points,  and  proceed  to  construct  the  map. 
The  map  of  the  United  States  in  the  atlas  accompanying  this  work,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  this  prcjectjon. 

As  none  of  these  aieUiods  will  represent  a  kemiaphere  with  any  correctness,  we 
vast  raiort  to  the  Globular  Projection  for  this. 

IV.— 7o  conttruet  a  map  of  the  hemiephere  by  the  Globular  Projection  on 

the  plane  of  a  Meridian, 
F%.  7.  1^  .1.    Describe  the  circle,  If 

£,  S  W  as  the  meridian,  and 
draw  the  diameter  W  E  for 
the  Equator. 

2.  .  Erect  the  perpendicu- 
lar N  S  for  the  first  meri- 
dian. 

3.  To  describe  the  mo-idi- 
ans: 

(1.)  Divide  C  E,  represent- 
ing 90  degrees  of  a  circle,  in- 
to nipe  equal  parts.  Then  on 
the  globular  projection,  the 
meridians  for  every  ten  de- 
grees should  be  circles,  pass- 
ing through  these  points  and 
the  poles  N  and  S. 
.  (2.)  To  find  the  centre  of 
these  circles,  draw  a  line 
from  each  point  to  one  of  the 
oles,  as  D  S,  and  bisect  it 
y  a  perpendicular  cutting  the 
equator  as  in  the  point  F. 
..Sk  From  the  point  F  de- 
scribe the  circle  N  D  S  which 
will  be  the  meridian  lor  that 
point. 


t 
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FrMSad  ID  Iha  nuna  maniwr  with  erery  Dtbcr;  and  OD  the  olbcr  ildi  of  tin 
fiiH  DHridian  divide  lb«  IIdb  V  W,  nod  draw  ibe  niaridiaiu  in  th«  mau  aoBon, 

4.  To  dcKribt  Iheparnlleli  ofUtkudc: 

(I.)  Diiide  ibe  line  C  N,  n[H»eniing  90  degreea  on  tfag  Sm  raaridian,  iota 
nine  equal  parti,  and  al»  Iba  arc  N  E  repreacDIiag  90  dwrMa  on  tha  meridian 
afpttfactiaa.     Then  Ibe  panllela  of  latitude  ibould  pau  (hrougli  the  cormpoud- 


MP,  *  • 

(8.)  From  Pur  eeotn,  deKribe  the  circle  40.  PmcMd  in  the  tuns  manner 
Bl  (be  olber  poinu  and  on  the  oppoaite  tide  of  tha  equator,  and  then  prooeed  Co 
dran  tba  countTiet,  JBlandi,  Ate,  beloiwing  to  thii  hemiepbere. 

NOTI.  Tba  cenlrea  of  nil  Ibe  meridMiB  will  b«  found  in  Ibe  line  repreaentiog 
Ihe  w^uaiori  aitd  the  centrea  of  all  the  parallala  in  (he  line  repreMnlin^  tbe  llnl 
neridian.  Both  «ill  need  to  be  extended  beyond  the  circle.  Thii  projeetioD  ii 
uhbUj  employed  in  mapa  of  tbe  n'orld. 

V.  To  eotufrvtf  a  map  iif  a  portion  of  tit  tartk  U»»  than  a  lumitpktrt.on 
tkt  Olobulat  Prq/acfioii. 

Draw  ibe 


Ihal 


portion  of  the  bemle- 
wbich  includea  lha 
epraaentad. 


and  parallel*  according  to  tha 
meiboda  jiut  directed  for  tba 
Globular  Projeoliun. 

2.  MaHt  out  a  portion  on 
each  aide  oftbsfinl  maridiaD, 


it,  Iba  paraileii  may  be  made 

pie  at  A,  and  in  the  mapi  nI 
Afriea  and  South  Amarioa  ao- 
companying  thii  work. 


TI.     31b  e«nalr««t  6  Chart  on  SStrtator't  Projttlivn. 
(5h  Chano/lht  JVortd.) 
na  Chart  of  lha  World  i*  an  axample  or  thii  projeotion,  whidi  will  1 


bar  ordegraa*  of 
1.    Tbe  dWn 


liiida  it 


le  d«Teca  of  longitude  bi 
,.__,^npeDdiGulr'  '"  ■' '— 

Tbia  will  of  » 


ivery  10  or  16  dqraea,  to  repreaanl  UM 

Ibe  countriei   towardi   tbe  polei   in   looglluiW 
»  and  bearing  »t  place*,  Ibe  degreea  of  Wituda 
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inenam  Bi  dw  nme  proportion,  and  for  this  pwipute  the  proportioQal  uh 
0  M  faud  down  io  tnblei  of  Meridional  Parts;  tliwefore, 

S.  Look  into  the  tiMe  of  meridional  parts,  and  aet  off  every  degree  of  letitode 
frooi  the  tpttar,  not  of  eqoai  length,  but  of  the  length  put  down  opposite  to  it  in 
the  table.  Tboa,  instead  of  setting  off  600  parts  or  10  degrees  for  the  parallel  of 
1€^  set  off  ten  degrees  and  8  mifes  or  minotes,  or  603  parts.  Instead  of  20  degrees 
or  1200  parts  for  the  parallel  of  20^,  set  off  20  degrees  25  minutes,  or  1225  parts* 
Instead  of  80  degrees  for  the  parallel  of  a({°  set  off  90^  88,  and  so  on,  taking  care 
to  set  off  wtrj  latitude  from  the  equator. 

If  the  ehart  does  not  include  the  equator,  then  subtract  the  meridional  parts 
froan  the  lowest  latitude  (sappose  80)  from  the  meridional  parts  for  each  higher 


latitude  (as  40^,  00^,  Ate.,)  aiiid  set  off  the  differences  from  the  line  of  the  loweB,  i 

iaiUude.  \ 

4.  Through  die  points  10,  20»  80,  flee,  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  eqna>  I 

tor,  to  rsMaaent  the  paralleb  of  latitude,  and.  lay  dow«  the  countries,  &c.  as  iii  1 

other  projections. 

As  these  charU  are  chiefly  designed  to  represent  the  coasts,  they  ans  usnatty 
Aapod  on  the  land  side.' 

TABLE  OF  MERIDIONAL  PARTS 

IV   ▲   DBOmBl   or   LATITUDE    FOR    BTBRT   DKMIBE   OF   LOITGITUBB, 

Eaekpart  equal  to  a  geographical  mile  at  the  EqwUor, 
Dig.  M.  Parts.  Deg.  M.  Part9*  Deg.  M,  Parte.  Heg.  M,  Part$. 
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8208 
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180 
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1616 

48 

3292 

70 

5966 

4 

240 

27 

1684 

49 

8382 

71 

6146 

6 

.800 

28 

1761 

50 

3474. 

72 

6385" 

6 

861 

29 

1819 

51 

3569 

73 

6534 

7 

421 

80 

1888 

•62 

3655 

74 

6746 

8 

482 

81 

1958 

53 

3764 

75 

6970 

9 

542 

82 

2028 

54 

3865 

76 

7210 

10 

603 

38 

2099 

55 

3967 

77 

7467 

11 

664 

84 

2171 

56 

4074 

78 

7745 

12 

725 

85 

2244 

57 

4183 

79 

8046 

IS 

787 

86 

2318 

58 

4294 

80 

8379 

14 

848 

37 

2393 

59 

4409 

81 

8789 

15 

910 

38 

2468 

60 

4527 

82 

9146 

16 

973 

39 

2545 

61 

4649 

88 

9606 

17 

1035 

40 

2623 

62 

4775 

84 

10137 

18 

1098 

41 

2702 

63 

4905 

85 

10765 

19 

1161 

42 

2782 

64 

5039 

86 

11538 

20 

1225 

43 

2863 

65 

»  5179 

87 

1^22 

21 

.1289 

44 

2946 

66 

5323 

88 

13917 

22 

1854 

45 

8080 

1B7 

5474 

89 

16300 

99 

1419 
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